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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  VIIL 


I  HAD  hoped  to  be  able,  in  this  Volume,  to  carry 
the  history  of  Greece  down  as  far  as  the  battle  of 
Knidus  ;  but  I  find  myself  disappointed. 

A  greater  space  than  I  anticipated,  has  been  ne- 
cessary, not  merely  to  do  justice  €o  the  closing 
events  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  especially  the  me- 
morable scenes  at  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Argi- 
nusae — ^but  also  to  explain  my  views  both  respecting 
the  Sophists  and  respecting  Sokratds. 

It  has  been  hitherto  common  to  treat  the  Sophists 
as  corrupters  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  to  set  forth 
the  fact  of  such  corruption,  increasing  as  we  descend 
downwards  from  the  great  invasion  of  Xerxes,  as 
historically  certified.  Dissenting  as  I  do  from  former 
authors,  and  believing  that  Grecian  history  has 
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been  greatly  misconceived,  ou  both  these  points — T 
have  been  forced  to  discuss  the  evidences,  and  ex- 
hibit the  reasons  for  my  own  way  of  thinking,  at 
considerable  length. 

To  Sokratfis  I  have  devoted  one  entire  Chapter. 
No  smaller  space  would  have  sufficed  to  lay  before 
the  reader  any  tolerable  picture  of  that  illustrious 
man — the  rarest  intellectual  phsenomenon  of  ancient 
times,  and  originator  of  the  most  powerful  scientific 
impulse  which  the  Greek  mind  ever  underwent. 

G.  G. 

London,  Februuy  1850. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

TWENTY-FIRST   YEAR   OF   THE  WAR.— OLIGARCHY    OF 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS. 

About  a  year  elapsed  between  the  catastrophe  of  Rally  of 
the  Athenians  near  Syracuse  and  the  victory  which  dunng  the 
they  gained  over  the  Milfisians,  on  landing  near  thTdrf^t 
Miletus  (from  September  413  b.c,  to  September  jlc/412?'*' 
412  B.C.).     After  the  first  of  those  two  events,  the 
complete  ruin  of  Athens  had  appeared  both  to  her 
enemies  and  to  herself,  impending  and  irreparable. 
But  so  astonishing,  so  rapid,  and  so  energetic,  had 
been  her  rally,  that  at  the  time  of  the  second,  she 
was  found  again  carrying  on  a  tolerable  struggle, 
though  with  impaired  resources  and  on  a  purely 
defensive  system,  against  enemies  both  bolder  and 
more  numerous  than  ever.     Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  her  foreign  affairs  might  have 
gone  on  thus  improving,  had  they  not  been  en- 
dangered at  thiscritical  moment  by  the  treason  of 
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a  fraction  of  her  own  citizens — bringing  her  again 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  which  she  was  only  rescued 
by  the  incompetence  of  her  enemies, 
commaicc.      That  trcason  took  its  first  rise  from  the  exile 

mentofthe  i  r* 

conspiracy  Alkibiad^s.  I  havc  already  recounted  how  this 
Hundred  at  man,  alike  unprincipled  and  energetic,  had  thrown 
AikSiadis.  himsclf  with  his  characteristic  ardour  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Sparta,  and  had  indicated  to  her  the  best 
means  of  aiding  Syracuse,  of  inflicting  positive  in- 
jury upon  Athens,  and  lastly,  of  provoking  revolt 
among  the  Ionic  allies  of  the  latter.  It  was  by  his 
boldness  and  personal  connections  in  Ionia  that  the 
revolt  of  Chios  and  Miletus  had  been  determined. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  however,  he  had 
greatly  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Spartans.  The 
revolt  of  the  Asiatic  dependencies  of  Athens  had 
not  been  accomplished  so  easily  and  rapidly  as  he 
had  predicted  :  Chalkideus,  the  Spartan  commander 
with  whom  he  had  acted,  was  defeated  and  slain 
near  Miletus  :  the  Ephor  Endius,  by  whom  he  was 
chiefly  protected,  retained  his  office  only  for  one 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  other  Ephors*  just 
about  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  Athenians  gained  their  second  vic- 
tory near  MilStus,  and  were  on  the  point  of  block- 
ing up  the  town  ;  while  his  personal  enemy  King 
Agis  still  remained  to  persecute  him.  Moreover, 
there  was  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man 
something  so  essentially  selfish,  vain,  and  treache- 
rous, that  no  one  could  ever  rely  upon  his  faithful 
co-operation.  And  as  soon  as  any  reverse  occurred, 
that  very  energy  and  ability,  which  seldom  failed 

'  See  Thucyd.  ^.  36. 
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him,  made  those  with  whom  he  acted  the  more 
ready  to  explain  the  miscliance  by  supposing  that 
he  had  betrayed  them. 

It  was  thus  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Miletus,  King  Order  from 
Agis  was  enabled  to  discredit  AlkibiadSs  as  a  traitor  kSrAikibu- 
to  Sparta ;  upon  which  the  new  Ephors  sent  out  at 
once  an  order  to  the  general  Astyochus,  to  put  him 
to  deaths  Alkibiad^  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
tasting  the  difference  between  Spartan  and  Athenian 
procedure.  Though  his  enemies  at  Athens  were 
numerous  and  virulent, — with  all  the  advantage,  so 
unspeakable  in  political  warfare,  of  being  able  to  raise 
the  cry  of  irreligion  against  him  ;  yet  the  utmost 
which  they  could  obtain  was,  that  he  should  be  sum- 
moned home  to  take  his  trial  before  the  Dikastery. 
At  Sparta,  without  any  positive  ground  of  crimina- 
tion and  without  any  idea  of  judicial  trial,  his  enemies 
procure  an  order  that  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Alkibiadte  however  got  intimation  of  the  order  Heesctpci, 
in  time  to  retire  to  Tissapherpfis.    Probably  he  was  TiBsa- 
forewarned  by  Astyochus  himself,  not  ignorant  that  Sab^' 
so  monstrous  a  deed  would  greatly  alienate  the  ^"^gf 
Chians  and  Milesians,  nor  foreseeing  the  full  mis-  *|*A?*^' 
chief  which  his  desertion  would  bring  upon  Sparta. 
With  that  flexibility  of  character  which  enabled 
him  at  once  to  master  and  take  up  a  new  position, 
AlkibiadSs  soon  found  means  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  the  satrap.     He  began  now 
to  play  a  game  neither  Spartan,  nor  Athenian,  but 
Persian  and  anti- Hellenic :  a  game  of  duplicity  to 
which  TissaphernSs  himself  was  spontaneously  dis- 


sians. 


*  TliiiC3rd.^rin.  45.  Kac  arr  avr&p  d<f>iKOfietnis  cnKrrokrjs  irpbs  'Aorv- 
<^(OV  4k.  Aoieedaifioyor  &{rr  atroKr€ivai  (fv  yap  koi  r^  "hyiJbi  €\Bpos  Ka\ 
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posed,  but  to  which  the  intervention  of  a  dexterous 
Grecian  negotiator  was  indispensable.     It  was  by 
no  means  the  interest  of  tlie  Great  King  (Alkibiadds 
urged)  to  lend  such  effective  aid  to  either  of  the 
contending  parties  as  would  enable  it  to  crush  the 
other :  he  ought  neither  to  bring  up  the  Phenician 
fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  to  fur- 
nish that  abundant  pay  which  would  procure  for 
them  indefinite  levies  of  new  Grecian  force.     He 
ought  so  to  feed  and  prolong  the  war,  as  to  make 
each  party  an  instrument  of  exhaustion  and  im- 
poverishment against  the  other,  and  thus  himself  to 
rise  on  the  ruins  of  both :  first  to  breakdown  the  Athe- 
nian empire  by  means  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
afterwards  to  expel  the  Peloponnesians  themselves — 
which  might  be  effected  with  little  trouble  if  they 
were  weakened  by  a  protracted  previous  struggle*. 
He  advises       Thus  far  AlkibiadSs  gave  advice,  as  a  Persian 
toMsis?^    counsellor,  not   unsuitable   to  the   policy  of  the 
thfcr^dln  court  of  Susa.    But  he  seldom  gave  advice  without 
h*"u  ^    some  view  to  his  own  profit,  ambition,  or  antipa- 
buthisad-  thics.     Cast  off  unccremoniously  by  the  Lacedae- 

vice  ICftllB 

towaids  monians,  he  was  now  driven  to  seek  restoration  in 
with  a'iiew  his  owu  couutry.  To  accomplish  this  object,  it 
Jestomi^.  ^^^  necessary  not  only  that  he  should  preserve  her 
from  being  altogether  ruined,  but  that  he  should 
present  himself  to  the  Athenians  as  one  who  could, 
if  restored,  divert  the  aid  of  Tissaphernfis  from 
Lacedaemon  to  Athens.  Accordingly,  he  farther 
suggested  to  the  satrap,  that  while  it  was  essential 
to  his  interest  not  to  permit  land  powerand  mari- 
time power  to  be  united  in  the  same  hands,  whe- 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  45,  46, 
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ther  Lacedaemonian  or  Athenian — it  would  never- 
theless be  found  easier  to  arrange  matters  with  the 
empire  and  pretensions  of  Athens,  than  with  those 
of  Lacedaemon.  The  former  (he  argued)  neither 
sought  nor  professed  any  other  object  than  the  sub- 
jection of  her  own  maritin!ie  dependencies,  in  return 
for  which  she  would  willingly  leave  all  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  King ;  while  the 
latter,  forswearing  all  idea  of  empire,  and  professing 
ostentatiously  to  aim  at  the  universal  enfranchise- 
ment of  every  Grecian  city,  could  not  with  the 
smallest  consistency  conspire  to  deprive  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  of  the  same  privilege.  This  view  appeared 
to  be  countenanced  by  the  objection  which  Thera- 
mends  and  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  officers  had 
taken  to  the  first  convention  concluded  by  Chalki- 
deus  and  AtkibiadSs  with  TissaphernSs :  objections 
afterwards  renewed  by  Lichas  even  against  the  se- 
cond modified  convention  of  Theramends,  and  ac- 
companied with  an  indignant  protest  against  the  idea 
of  surrendering  to  the  Great  King  all  the  territory 
which  had  been  ever  possessed  by  his  predecessors  \ 

All  these  latter  arguments,  whereby  Alkibiadds  AikiWadei 
professed  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  satrap  a  pre-  otiatorfo? 
ference  for  Athens,  were  either  futile  or  founded  on  3J^"af  mIs 
false  assumptions.  For  on  the  one  hand,  even  "*"***• 
Lichas  never  refused  to  concur  in  surrendering  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia — ^while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  empire  of  Athens,  so  long  as  she  retained  any 
empire,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  more  formidable  to 
Persia  than  any  efforts  undertaken  by  Sparta  under 
the  disinterested  pretence  of  liberating  generally  the 

>  Thucvd.  viii.  46-52. 
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Grecian  cities.  Nor  did  Tissaphern^s  at  all  lend 
himself  to  any  such  positive  impression ;  though  he 
felt  strongly  the  force  of  the  negative  recommenda- 
tions of  AlkibiadSs — ^that  he  should  do  no  more  for 
the  Peloponnesians  than  was  sufficient  to  feed  the 
war,  without  ensuring  to  them  either  a  speedy  or  a 
decisive  success :  or  rather,  this  duplicity  was  so 
congenial  to  his  Oriental  mind,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  AlkibiadSs  to  recommend  it.  The  real  use 
of  the  Athenian  exile,  was  to  assist  the  satrap  in 
carrying  it  into  execution  ;  and  to  provide  for  him 
those  plausible  pretences  and  justifications,  which 
he  was  to  issue  as  a  substitute  for  effective  supplier 
of  men  and  money.  Established  along  with  Tissa- 
phern6s  at  Magnesia — the  same  place  which  had 
been  occupied  about  fifty  years  before  by  another 
Athenian  exile,  equally  unprincipled  and  yet  abler, 
^  ThemistoklSs — AlkibiadSs  served  as  interpreter  of 
his  views  in  all  his  conversations  with  the  Greeks, 
and  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  in  his  confidence : 
an  appearance  of  which  he  took  advantage  to  pass 
himself  off  falsely  upon  the  Athenians  at  Samos  as 
having  the  power  of  turning  Persian  wealth  to  the 
aid  of  Athens. 
Dimmution      The  first  payment  made  by  Tissaphernes,  im- 

or  tuc  r&t6 

of  pay  fur-    mediately  after  the  capture  of  lasus  and  of  the  re- 

Tksapher-    voltcd  Amorgds,  to  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus, 

Peio*pon^-*    was  at  the  rate  of  one  drachma  per  head.     But 

ncsians.       notice  was  given  that  for  the  future  it  would  be 

reduced  one  half — and  for  this  reduction  AlkibiadSs 

undertook  to  furnish  a  reason.     The  Athenians  (he 

urged)   gave  no  more  than  half  a  drachma;  not 

because  they  could  not  afford  more,  but  because, 
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from  their  long  experience  of  nautical  affairs,  they 
had  found  that  higher  pay  spoiled  the  discipline  of 
the  seamen  by  leading  them  into  excesses  and  over- 
indulgence, as  well  as  by  inducing  too  ready  leave 
of  absence  to  be  granted,  in  confidence  that  the 
high  pay  would  induce  them  to  return  when  called 
forV  As  he  probably  never  expected  that  such 
subterfuges  (employed  at  a  moment  when  Athens 
was  so  poor  that  she  could  not  even  pay  the  half 
drachma  per  head)  would  carry  conviction  to  any 
one — so  he  induced  Tissaphern^s  to  strengthen 
their  effect  by  individual  bribes  to  the  generals  and 
trierarchs :  a  mode  of  argument  which  was  found 
effectual  in  silencing  the  complaints  of  all,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Syracusan  HermokratSs. 
In  regard  to  other  Grecian  cities  who  sent  to  ask 
pecuniary  aid,  and  especially  Chios,  Alkibiadds 
spoke  out  with  less  reserve.  They  had  been  hitherto 
compelled  to  contribute  to  Athens  (he  said),  and 
now  that  they  had  shaken  off  this  payment,  they 
must  not  shrink  from  imposing  upon  themselves 
equal  or  even  greater  burthens  in  their  own  defence. 
Nor  was  it  anything  less  (he  added)  than  sheer 
impudence  in  the  Chians,  the  richest  people  in 
Greece — if  they  required  a  foreign  military  force 
for  their  protection,  to  require  at  the  same  time 
that  others  should  furnish  the  means  of  paying  it^. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  45.  01  W  rat  vavs  awoXtirrcixruf,  vnokiirSirrts  cr  ^/i^- 
p€tav  Ti>p  npo<ro(fk€iX6fi€vov  fuo'B6p. 

This  passage  is  both  doubtful  in  the  text  and  difficult  in  the  transla- 
tion. Among  the  many  different  explanations  given  by  the  commen- 
tators, I  adopt  that  of  Dr.  Arnold  as  the  least  unsatisfactory,  though 
without  any  confidence  that  it  is  right. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  45.  Tat  d«  irSktis  ^€OfUvas  xPlf^^^  oiniKaa-tv,  avT6s 
avriXry«»ir  vrrip  rov  Titnra^pvovi,  a»s  ol  fUv  Xtoi  dmua^yvrot  tlw,  irkov 
aunarot  Hrrts  rw  'EXX^i/a>y,  eiriKovpif  d«  t\uAs  v<o(piuvoi  a^iovo-i  not 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  he  intimated — by  way 
of  keeping  up  hopes  for  the  future — that  Tissa- 
phernSs  was  at  present  carrying  on  the  war  at  his 
own  cost ;  but  if  hereafter  remittances  should  arrive 
from  Susa,  the  full  rate  of  pay  would  be  resumed, 
with  the  addition  of  aid  to  the  Grecian  cities  in 
any  other  way  which  could  be  reasonably  asked. 
To  this  promise  was  added  an  assurance  that  the 
Phenician  fleet  was  now  under  equipment,  and 
would  shortly  be  brought  up  to  their  aid,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  superiority  which  would  render  resist- 
ance hopeless :  an  assurance  not  merely  deceitful 
but  mischievous,  since  it  was  employed  to  dissuade 
them  from  all  immediate  action,  and  to  paralyse 
their  navy  during  its  moments  of  fullest  vigour  and 
efficiency.  Even  the  reduced  rate  of  pay  was  fur- 
nished so  irregularly,  and  the  Peloponnesian  force 
kept  so  starved,  that  the  duplicity  of  the  satrap 
became  obvious  to  every  one,  and  was  only  carried 
through  by  his  bribery  to  the  officers  *. 
Aikibiadis        While  Alkibiad6s,  as  the  confidential  aeent  and 

opens  cor-  '  o 

respond-  interpreter  of  Tissaphern^s,  was  carrying  on  this 

tbe  Athe-  anti-Peloponncsian  policy  through  the  autumn  and 

arsamo^  wiutcr  of  412-411  B.C. — partly  during  the  stay  of 

Mte^t^e  ^^^  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Miletus,  partly  after  it 

scheme  of  jj^d  moved  to  Kuidus  and  Rhodes — he  was  at  the 

an  oiigar- 

cbicai  re-     same  time  opening  correspondence  with  the  Athe- 

volution  at        ,  r>t  tt»  •  i      i       « 

Athens.       man  officers  at  bamos.     His  breach  with  the  Pelo- 

rols  CTiOfxacri  Ka\  rois  )^prifxa<nv  akXovs  xmtp  r^r  iKflvoav  t\€V$€pias  Kivdv- 


V€V€IV, 


^  Thuc}^d.  viii.  46.     Trjv  rt  rpoffifiv  kokc^s  €ir6pi{€  rois  n€\o7rowri<riois 
Koi  vaypxix^lv  ovk  fta'  ciXXa  kcli  rki  ^oiui<r<ras  vavs  <l>d<rK6i>v  ^(tw  Koi  «V 
7r€pi6pTos  ayiavi€L(T6ai,  Z^Bupt  ra  irpdyfxara  Koi  Ttfu  oKfAt^v  tov  povtikov 
avreoi/  a<j(>€tXcro,  yevop,€vrjv  Kal  waw  laxvpaif,  to.  t€  aXka,  KaTa<f>av€aTfpov  • 
iy  &(TT€  XavOdvdv,  ov  irpcOvficds  (vv€7ro\€fifi. 
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ponnesians,  as  well  as  his  ostensible  position  in  the 
service   of  TissaphernSs,   were  facts   well-known 
among  the  Athenian  armament;  and  his  scheme 
was,  to  procure  both  restoration  and  renewed  power 
in  his  native  cil^,  by  representing  himself  as  com- 
petent to  bring  over  to  her  the  aid  and  alliance  of 
Persia,  through  his  ascendency  over  the  mind  of 
the  satrap*     His  hostility  to  the  democracy,  how- 
ever, was  so  generally  known,  that  he  despaired  of 
accomplishing  his  return  unless  he  could  connect  it 
with  an  oligarchical  revolution ;  which,  moreover, 
was  not  less  gratifying  to  his  sentiment  of  vengeance 
for  the  past,  than  to  bis  ambition  for  the  future. 
Accordingly  he  sent  over  a  private  message  to  the 
officers  and  trierarchs  at  Samos,  several  of  them 
doubtless  his  personal  friends,  desiring  to  be  re- 
membered to  the  **  best  men  "  in  the  armament^ — 
such  was  one  of  the  standing  phrases  by  which 
oligarchical  men  knew  and  described  each  other; 
and  intimating  his  anxious  wish  to  come  again  as  a 
citizen  among  them,  bringing  with  himTissaphernSs 
as  theip  ally.    But  he  would  do  this  only  on  condi- 
tion of  the  formation  of  an  oligarchical  government ; 
nor  would  he  ever  again  set  foot  amidst  the  odious 
democracy  to  whom  he  owed  his  banishments 

Such  was  the  first  originating  germ  of  that  tem-  conspiracy 
porary  calamity,  which  so  near  brought  Athens  to  SSwwn 
absolute  ruin,  called  the  Oligarchy  of  Four  Hun-  ^^^^j 
dred:  a  suggestion  from  the  same  exile  who  had  f?^^' 
already  so  deeply  wounded  his  country  by  sending 

*  Thucjd.  viii.  47>  T^  f^y  xai  'AXi»j3iadov  irpofmiia^airroi  \6ycvs  ts 
Tovg  bwartefTarovs  airrmv  ^AOrjvawv)  Svdpas,  ^crrt  Ijunja-Srjvai  ntpt  avrov 
it  rovs  fitXTiarovs  r&v  aif6f>cyirci>p,  Sri  cV*  6\iyapxiif,  ^ovXrrai,  Ka\  ov 
wmn)piq  oW  ^poKpariq.  rfj  iavrhy  itcfiakwoTj,  KartXBav,  &c. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  47. 
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Gylippus  to  Syracuse,  and  the  Lacedsemonian  gar- 
rison to  Dekeleia.  As  yet,  no  man  in  Samos  had 
thought  of  a  revolution ;  but  the  moment  that  the 
idea  was  thus  started,  the  trierarchs  and  wealthy 
men  in  the  armament  caught  at  it  with  avidity. 
To  subvert  the  democracy  for  their  own  profit,  and 
to  be  rewarded  for  doing  so  with  the  treasures  of 
Persia  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Peioponnesians — ^was  an  extent  of  good  fortune 
greater  than  they  could  possibly  have  hoped. 
Amidst  the  exhaustion  of  the  public  treasure  at 
Athens,  and  the  loss  of  tribute  from  her  depend- 
encies, it  was  now  the  private  proprietors,  and 
most  of  all,  the  wealthy  proprietors — upon  whom 
the  cost  of  military  operations  fell:  from  which 
burthen  they  here  saw  the  prospect  of  relief,  coupled 
with  increased  chance  of  victory.  Elate  with  so 
tempting  a  promise,  a  deputation  of  them  crossed 
over  from  Samos  to  the  mainland  to  converse  per- 
sonally with  AlkibiadSs,  who  again  renewed  his 
assurances  in  person,  that  he  would  bring  not  only 
Tissaphern^s,  but  the  Great  King  himseif,  into 
active  alliance  and  co-operation  with  Athens — pro- 
vided they  would  put  down  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, which  he  afiirmed  that  the  king  could  not 
possibly  trust  ^  He  doubtless  did  not  omit  to  set 
forth  the  other  side  of  the  alternative ;  that  if  the 
proposition  were  refused,  Persian  aid  would  be 
thrown  heartily  into  the  scale  of  the  Peioponnesians 
— in  which  case,  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of 
safety  for  Athens. 

On  the  return  of  the  deputation  with  these  fresh 
assurances,  the  oligarchical  men  in  Samos  came 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  4S. 
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together,  both  in  greater  number  and  with  redoubled  ougarehi- 
ardour,  to  take  their  measures  for  subverting  the  nians—the 
democracy.     They  even  ventured  to  speak  of  the  ^l^^^  ®' 
project  openly  among  the  mass  of  the  armament,  p^^^^gr^ 
who  listened  to  it  with  nothing  but  aversion — but  scDttopush 
who  were  silenced  at  least,  though  not  satisfied,  by  conspiracy 
being  told  that  the  Persian  treasury  would  be  thrown 
open  to  them  on  condition,  and  only  on  condition, 
that  they  would  relinquish  their  democracy.     Such 
was  at  this  time  the  indispensable  need  of  foreign 
money  for  the  purposes  of  the  war — such  was  the 
certainty  of  ruin,  if  the  Persian  treasure  went  to 
the  aid  of  the  enemy — that  the  most  democratical 
Athenian  might  well  hesitate  when  the  alternative 
was  thus  laid  before  him.     The  oligarchical  con- 
spirators, however,  knew  well  that  they  had  the 
feeling  of  the  armament  altogether  against  them — 
that  the  best  which  they  could  expect  from  it  was 
a  reluctant  acquiescence — and  that  they  must  ac- 
complish the  revolution  by  their  own  hands  and 
management.     They  formed  themselves  into  a  poli- 
tical confederacy   (or  Hetseria)  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  best  measures  towards  their  end.     It 
was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Athens,  with 
Peisander^  at  the  head,  to  make  known  the  new 

^  It  is  anerted  in  an  Oration  of  Lysias  (Orat.  xxv.  A^/iov  KaraXv-  « 
ircoff  'An-oXoyuiy.  c.  3.  p.  766  Reisk.)  that  Phrynichus  and  Peisander 
embarked  in  this  oligarchical  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
dear  of  previous  crimes  committed  under  the  democracy.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  countenance  this  assertion,  and  the  narrative  of  Thucydid^ 
gives  qmte  a  different  colour  to  tlieir  behaviour. 

Peisander  was  now  serving  with  the  armament  at  Samos ;  moreover 
his  forwardness  and  energy  (presently  to  be  described)  in  taking  the 
formidable  initiative  of  putting  down  the  Athenian  democracy,  is  to  me 
quite  sufficient  evidence  that  the  taunts  of  the  comic  writers  against  his 
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prospects,  and  to  put  the  standing  oligarchical  clubs 
(Hetaeries)  into  active  co-operation  for  the  purpose 
of  violently  breaking  up  the  democracy — and  farther 
to  establish  oligarchical  governments  in  all  the  re- 
maining dependencies  of  Athens.  They  imagined 
that  these  dependencies  would  be  thus  induced  to 
remain  faithful  to  her,  perhaps  even  that  some  of 
those  which  had  already  revolted  might  come  back  to 
their  allegiance — when  once  she  should  be  relieved 
from  her  democracy  and  placed  under  the  rule  of 
her  **  best  and  most  virtuous  citizens." 
Sl^oH^*^^^  Hitherto,  the  bargain'  tendered  for  acceptance 
chicai  con-  had  been — subversion  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
and  restoration  of  Alkibiades,  on  one  hand — against 
hearty  co-operation,  and  a  free  supply  of  gold,  from 
Persia,  on  the  other.  But  what  security  was  there 
that  such  bargain  would  be  realised — or  that  when 
the  first  part  should  have  been  brought  to  i>as8, 
the  second  would  follow?  There  was  absolutely 
no  security  except  the  word  of  Alkibiad6s-^very 
little  to  be  trusted,  even  when  promising  what  was 
in  his  own  power  to  perform,  as  we  may  recollect 
from  his  memorable  dealing  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoys  at  Athens — and  on  the  present  occasion, 
vouching  for  something  in  itself  extravagant  and 
preposterous.  For  what  reasonable  motive  could 
be  imagined  to  make  the  Great  King  shape  his 

cowardice  are  unfounded.  Xenophon  in  the  Symposion  repeats  this 
taunt  (ii.  14),  which  also  appears  in  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  Plato  Co- 
micus,  and  others :  see  the  passages  collected  in  Meineke,  Histor.  Critic. 
Comicor.  Grsecorum,  toI.  i.  p.  17B,  &c. 

Modem  writers  on  Grecian  histoiy  often  repeat  such  hitter  jests  as 
if  they  were  so  much  genuine  and  trustworthy  evidence  against  the 
person  liheled. 
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foreign  policy  according  to  the  interests  of  Alki- 
biadds — or  to  inspire  him  with  such  lively  interest 
in  the  substitution  of  oligarchy  for  democracy  at 
Athens  ?  This  was  a  question  which  the  oligarchi- 
cal conspirators  at  Samos  not  only  never  troubled 
themselves  to  raise^  but  which  they  had  every 
motive  to  suppress.  The  suggestion  of  Alkibiad6s 
coincided  fully  with  their  political  interest  and  am- 
bition. Their  object  was  to  put  down  the  democracy, 
and  get  possession  of  the  government  for  themselves 
— ^and  the  promise  of  Persian  gold,  if  they  could 
get  it  accredited,  was  inestimable  as  a  stepping-stone 
towards  this  goal,  whether  it  afterwards  turned  out 
to  be  a  delusion  or  not.  The  probability  is  that 
having  a  strong  interest  in  believing  it  themselves, 
and  a  still  stronger  interest  in  making  others  believe 
it,  they  talked  each  other  into  a  sincere  persuasion. 
Without  adverting  to  this  fact,  we  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  the  word  of  such  a  man  as  Al- 
kibiadSs,  on  such  a  matter,  could  be  so  implicitly 
accepted  as  to  set  in  motion  a  whole  train  of  novel 
and  momentous  events. 

There  was  one  man,  and  one  man  alone  so  far  as  Opposition 
we  know,  who  ventured  openly  to  call  it  in  ques-  chus^atsa- 
tion.  This  was  Phrynichus,  one  of  the  generals  of  J^ngp?^!^* 
the  fleet,  who  had  recently  given  valuable  counsel  *?"  *°^.*^ 

'  /.  Alkibiades. 

after  the  victory  of  Miletus ;  a  clear-sighted  and 
sagacious  man,  but  personally  hostile  to  AlkibiadSs, 
and  thoroughly  seeing  through  his  character  and 
projects.  Though  Phrynichus  w^as  afterwards  one 
of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  oligarchical  move- 
ment, when  it  became  detached  from  and  hostile  to 
Alkibiades — ^yet  under  the  actual  circumstances  he 
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discountenanced  it  altogether  *.  AlkibiadSs  (he  said) 
had  no  attachment  to  oligarchical  government 
rather  than  to  democratical ;  nor  could  he  be  relied 
on  for  standing  by  it  after  it  should  have  been  set 
up.  His  only  purpose  was,  to  make  use  of  the 
oligarchical  conspiracy  now  forming,  for  his  own 
restoration ;  which,  if  brought  to  pass,  could  not 
fail  to  introduce  political  discord  into  the  camp — 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  at  present  hap- 
pen. As  to  the  Persian  king,  it  was  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  he  would  put  himself  out  of  his  way 
to  aid  the  Athenians,  his  old  enemies,  in  whom  he 
had  no  confidence — while  he  had  the  Peloponne- 
sians  present  as  allies,  with  a  good  naval  force  and 
powerful  cities  in  his  own  territory,  from  whom 
he  had  never  experienced  either  insult  or  annoy- 
ance. Moreover  the  dependencies  of  Athens — 
upon  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  confer  simul- 
taneously with  Athens  herself,  the  blessing  of 
oligarchical  government — would  receive  that  boon 
with  indifference.  Those  who  had  already  re- 
volted, would  not  come  back — those  who  yet  re- 
mained faithful,  would  not  be  the  more  inclined  to 
remain  so  longer.  Their  object  would  be  to  obtain 
autonomy,  either  under  oligarchy  or  democracy,  as 
the  case  might  be.  Assuredly  they  would  not  ex- 
pect better  treatment  from  an  oligarchical  govern- 
ment at  Athens,  than  froin  a  democratical ;  for 
they  knew  that  those  self-styled  **  good  and  vir- 

*  Phrynichtis  is  affirmed  in  an  Oration  of  L3r8ias  to  have  been  origi- 
nally poor,  keeping  sheep  in  the  country  part  of  Attica;  then  to  have 
resided  in  the  city,  and  practised  what  was  called  sycophancy^  or  false 
and  vexatious  accusation  before  the  Dikastery  and  the  public  assembly 
(Lysiaa,  Orat.  xx.  pro  Polystrato,  c.  3,  p.  (574  Reisk..). 
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tuous  "  men,  who  would  form  the  oligarchy,  were, 
as  ministers  of  democracy,  the  chief  advisers  and 
instigators  of  the  people  to  iniquitous  deeds — most 
commonly  for  nothing  but  their  own  individual 
profit.     From  an  Athenian  oligarchy,  the  citizens 
of  these  dependencies  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
violent  executions  without  any  judicial  trial ;  but 
under  the  democracy,  they  could  obtain  shelter  and 
the  means  of  appeal,  while  their  persecutors  were 
liable  to  restraint  and  chastisement,  from  the  peo- 
ple and  the  popular  Dikasteries.     Such   (Phryni- 
chus  affirmed  on  his  own  personal  knowledge)  was 
the  genuine   feeling  among  the   dependencies  of 
Athens  \     Having  thus  shown  the  calculations  of 
the  conspirators — as  to  Alkibiad6s,  as  to  Persia,  and 
as  to  the  allied  dependencies — to  be  all  illusory, 
Phrynichus  concluded  by  entering  his  decided  pro- 
test against  adopting  the  propositions  of  AlkibiadSs. 
But  in  this  protest  (borne  out  afterwards  by  the 
result)  he  stood  nearly  alone.     The  tide  of  opinion, 
among  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  ran  so  furi- 

'  Thncjd.  viii.  48.  Tar  re  ^/ifiaxtdar  nSK9tt,  alU  vwttrxqiaBM  b^  <nf>a£ 
oktyapxioVf  vn  di)  Ktu  avroi  ov  dtjfioKparri(rovTai.,  td  ccdcvot  €<f»j  Sri  ovdiv 
fioXXov  tnpiatv  ovff  al  d<f>€aTi]Kv'tai  npoa^mpfio'ovTiu,  oUff  al  \mdp\ov<rai 
fitffatSrtpM  Ztrovrm'  Ov  yap  fiov\ri<r€a'Bai  avrovs  fur  oKiyapxlas  fj  di7fio<- 
^Kcrias  iovXmiy  fuXkoVf  fj  fuff  6irorcpov  &»  rvxwri  rovrcoy  iX€v&€povs 
cZmu.  Tov9  T€  KaXoifs  Kaya6ovs  6pofia(ofA€i'ovs  ovk  iXaaaio  avrovs 
vofdCttP  tr^iai  trpaypara  wapt^ttp  rov  d^/iov,  iropia-rks  Svras  Ka\ 
4iniyifT^s  rmp  kukAp  r^  d^fi^,  t(  &v  to.  ir\tt»  avroifs  c*>^rX«i- 
vBaf  Koi  r6  fuw  in  iKtivois  thai,  ffal  3xpiToi  h»  Koi  fiuu6rtpop  dnoSini' 
antiw,  t6p  r€  drjfiov  a(j}&v  re  Kara<f)vyriv  €Jvat.  Ka\  (K€lv<»v  aaxjypo' 
wurr^p.  Kai  ravra  nap  avr&p  t&p  tpy»p  €nt<rraiAtpa£  rhs  n^€ts 
aa<l>As  avros  fldcwcu,  ihi  ovrot  vofjLl{ov<n. 

In  taking  the  comparison  between  oligarchy  and  democracy  in  Greece, 
tficre  is  hardly  any  evidence  more  important  than  this  passage :  a  testi- 
mony to  the  comparative  merit  of  democracy,  pronounced  by  an  oli- 
garchical conspirator,  and  sanctioned  by  an  historian  himself  unfriendly 
to  the  democracy. 
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MMioBuvret  ously  the  Other  way,  that  it  was  resolved  to  des- 
counter-  patch  Peisander  and  others  immediately  to  Athens 
of  Phryni.  to  Consummate  the  oligarchical  revolution  as  well  as 
Aikfbhuias.  the  recall  of  AlkibiadSs ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
propose  to  the  people  their  new  intended  ally  Tis- 
saphernds. 

Phrynichus  knew  well  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence to  himself — if  this  consummation  were 
brought  about,  as  he  foresaw  that  it  probably  would 
be — from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemy  AlkibiadSs 
against  his  recent  opposition.  Satisfied  that  the 
latter  would  destroy  him,  he  took  measures  for  de- 
stroying 'AlkibiadSs  beforehand,  even  by  a  trea- 
sonable communication  to  the  Lacedaemonian  ad- 
miral Astyochus  at  Miletus  ;  to  whom  he  sent  a 
secret  account  of  the  intrigues  which  the  Athe- 
nian exile  was  carrying  on  at  Saraos  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  Peloponnesians,  prefaced  with  an 
awkward  apology  for  this  sacrifice  of  the  interests 
of  his  country  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  himself 
against  a  personal  enemy.  But  Phrynichus  was 
imperfectly  informed  of  the  real  character  of  the 
Spartan  commander,  or  of  his  relations  with  Tissa- 
phernSs  and  AlkibiadSs.  Not  merely  was  the  latter 
now  at  Magnesia,  under  the  protection  of  the 
satrap,  and  out  of  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
— ^but  Astyochus,  a  traitor  to  his  duty  through  the 
gold  of  Tissaphernfis,  went  up  thither  to  show  the 
letter  of  Phrynichus  to  the  very  person  whom  it 
was  intended  to  expose.  AlkibiadSs  forthwith  sent 
intelligence  to  the  generals  and  ofiicers  at  Samos  of 
the  step  taken  by  Phrynichus,  and  pressed  them  to 
put  him  to  death. 
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The  life  of  Phrynichus  now  hung  by  a  thread, 
and  was  probably  preserved  only  by  that  respect 
for  judicial  formalities   so  deeply  rooted  in   the 
Athenian  character.     In  the  extremity  of  danger, 
he  resorted  to  a  still  more  subtle  artifice  to  save 
himself.      He  despatched  a  second  letter  to  Astyo- 
chus,  complaining  of  the  violation  of  confidence 
in  r^ard  to  the  former,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
timating that  he  was  now  wiUing  to  betray  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  the  camp  and  armament  at  Samos. 
He  invited  Astyochus   to  come   and   attack   the 
place,  which  was  as  yet  unfortified — explaining 
minutely  in  what  manner  the  attack  could  be  best 
conducted.    And  he  concluded  by  saying  that  this, 
as  well  as  every  other  means  of  defence,  must  be 
pardoned  to  one  whose  life  was  in  danger  from  a 
personal  enemy.    Foreseeing  that  Astyochus  would 
betray  this  letter  as  he  had  betrayed  the  former, 
Phrynichus  waited  a  proper  time,  and  then  revealed 
to  the  camp  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  make  an 
attack,  as  if  it  had  reached  him  by  private  infor- 
mation.    He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate precautions,  and  himself  as  general  superin- 
tended the  work  of  fortification,  which  was  soon 
completed.     Presently  arrived  a  letter  from  Alki- 
biadSs,  communicating  to  the  army  that  Phrynichus 
had  betrayed  them,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians 
were  on  the  point  of  making  an  attack.     But  this 
letter,  arriving  after  the  precautions  taken  by  order 
of  Phrynichus  himself  had  been  already  completed, 
was  construed  as  a  mere  trick  on  the  part  of  Alki- 
biadSs  himself,  through  his  acquaintance  with  the 
intentions  of  the  Peloponnesians,  to  raise  a  charge 

VOL.  VIII.  c 
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of  treasonable  correspondence  against  his  personal 
enemy.     The  impression  thus  made  by  h»s  second 
letter  effaced  the  taint  which  had  be^n  left  upon 
Phrynichus  by  the  first,  insomuch  that  the  latter 
stood  exculpated  on  both  charges  ^ 
?'«>c^-          But  Phrynichus,  though  thus  successful  in  extri- 
Pdsander    eating  himsclf,  failed  thoroughly  in  his  manceuvre 
strong  op.    against  the  influence  and  life  of  AlkibiadSs  ;  in 
among'the   whosc  favour  the  oligarchical  movement  not  only 
to^he  co^  went  on,  but  was  transferred  from  Samos  to  Athens. 
to^S^  *"*  ^^  arriving  at  the  latter  place,  Peisander  and  his 
itorationof  companions  laid  before  the  public  assembly  the 
projects  which  had  been  conceived  by  the  oligarchs 
at   Samos.     The   people  were  invited   to   restore 
Alkibiad^s  and  renounce  their  democratical  consti- 
tution ;  in  return  for  which,  they  were  assured  of 
obtaining  the  Persian  king  as  an  ally,  and  of  over- 
coming the  Peloponnesians*.  Violent  was  the  storm 
which  these  propositions  raised  in  the  public  as- 
sembly.    Many  speakers  rose  in  animated  defence 
of  the  democracy — ^few,  if  any,  distinctly  against 
it.     The  opponents  of  Alkibiadds  indignantly  de- 
nounced the  mischief  of  restoring  him,  in  violation 
of  the  laws,  and  in  reversal  of  a  judicial  sentence — 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  60,  61. 

'  In  the  ipeecb  made  by  Theramente  (the  Athenian)  during  the  oli- 
.garchy  of  Thirty,  seven  years  afterwards,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Athenian 
people  voted  the  adoption  of  the  oligarchy  of  Four  Himdred,  from  being 
told  that  the  hacednemonians  would  never  trust  a  democracy  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  ii.  3,  45). 

This  is  thoroughly  incorrect — a  specimen  of  the  loose  assertion  of 
speakers  in  regard  to  facts  even  not  very  long  past.  At  the  moment 
when  Theramente  sud  this,  the  question,  what  political  constitution  at 
Athens  the  Lacedaemonians  would  please  to  tolerate,  was  aU-important 
to  the  Athenians.  Theramenes  transfers  the  feelings  of  the  present  to 
the  incidents  of  the  past. 
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.while  the  Eumolpidae  and  Kerykes,  the  sacred  fa- 
milies connected  with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
which  AlkibiadSs  had  violated,  entered  their  solemn 
protest  on  religious  grounds  to  the  same  effect. 
Against  ail  these  vehement  opponents,  whose  im- 
passioned invectives  obtained  the  full  sympathy  of 
the  assembly,  Peisander  had  but  one  simple  reply. 
He  called  them  forward  successively  by  name,  and 
put  to  each  the  question — "  What  hope  have  you 
of  salvation  for  the  city,  when  the  Peloponnesians 
have  a  naval  force  against  us  fully  equal  to  ours, 
together  with  a  greater  number  of  allied  cities — 
and  when  the  king  as  well  as  Tissaphernte  are  sup- 
plying them  with  money,  while  we  have  no  money 
left  ?  What  hope  have  you  of  salvation,  unless  we 
can  persuade  the  king  to  come  over  to  our  side  ?  " 
The  answer  was  a  melancholy  negative — or  per- 
haps not  less  melancholy  silence.  ''  Well  then 
(rejoined  Peisander) — that  object  cannot  possibly 
be  attained,  unless  we  conduct  our  political  affairs 
for  the  future  in  a  more  moderate  way,  and  put 
the  powers  of  government  more  in  the  hands  of 
a  few — and  unless  we  recall  AlkibiadSs,  the  only 
man  now  living  who  is  competent  to  do  the  busi- 
ness. Under  present  circumstances,  we  surely 
shall  not  lay  greater  stress  upon  our  political  con- 
stitution than  upon  the  salvation  of  the  city ;  the 
rather  as  what  we  now  enact  may  be  hereafter  mo- 
dified, if  it  be  found  not  to  answer." 

Against  the  proposed  oligarchical  change  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  assembly  was  alike  angry  and 
unanimous.  But  they  were  silenced  by  the  impe- 
rious necessity  of  the  case,  as  the  armament  at 

c2 
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Unwffling    Samoa  had  been  before  ;  and  admitting  the  alterna- 
assembiyto  tive  laid  down  by  Peisander  (as  I  have  observed 
^^^aemo-  already),  the  most  democratical  citizen  might  be 
Sepron^  embarrassed  as  to  his  vote.    Whether  any  speaker, 
ot^tmvx    like  Phrynichus  at  Samos,  arraigned  the  fallacy  of 
the  war.      the  alternative,  and  called  upon  Peisander  for  some 
lentbMk    guarantee,  better  than  mere  asseveration,  of  the 
idth^^^  benefits  to  come — we  are  not  informed.     But  the 
kibiadas.     general  vote  of  the  assembly,  reluctant  and  only 
passed  in  the  hope  of  future  change,  sanctioned  his 
recommendation  ^     He  and  ten  other  envoys,  in- 
vested with  full  powers  of  negotiating  with  Alki- 
biadte  and  Tissaphernds,  were  despatched  to  Ionia 
immediately.    Peisander  at  the  same  time  obtained 
from  the  assembly  a  vote  deposing  Phrynichus  from 
his   command ;   under  the  accusation   of  having 
traitorously  caused  the  loss  of  lasus  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Amorgds,  after  the  battle  of  Mildtus — but 
from  the  real  certainty  that  he  would  prove  an  in- 
superable bar  to  all  negotiations  with  Alkibiadds. 
Phrynichus,  with  his  colleague  Skironidds,  being 
thus  displaced,  Leon  and  Diomedon  were  sent  to 
Samos  as  commanders  in  their  stead :  an  appoint- 
ment, of  which,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  Peisan- 
der was  far  from  anticipating  the  consequences. 

'  Thucyd.  yiii.  54.  *0  dc  bijfios  t6  /iiv  irpSmy  ^ov»p  xf^^if^f  t<f)€p€ 
f^  irtpX  Tijs  oKiyapxias*  ona^tSt  6i  MturK6fUros  vtr6  roO  ncMnSyd^>ov  gt^ 
thai  oXXi^y  a-wTTfpiap,  biicag,  Kal  Hfia  iXwiC»v  mt  Kal  iitra" 

"  Athenienaibua,  imminente  periculo  belli,  major  ndutis  qnam  digni- 
tatia  cnra  fuit.  Itaque,  permitteatc  populo,  impehum  ad  Senatum 
transfertur "  (Justm,  v.  3). 

Juatin  ia  oorreet,  ao  ftr  aa  ihia  Tote  goea :  but  he  takea  no  noliee  of 
the  change  of  mattera  afterwarda,  when  the  eatabliahment  of  the  Four 
Hundred  was  consummated  without  the  promiaed  benefit  of  Persian 
dUtance,  and  by  simple  terrorism. 
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Before  his  departure  for  Asia,  be  took  a  step  yet  Peisander 
more  important.    He  was  well-aware  that  the  recent  oUmchiad 
¥ot&— -a  result  of  fear  inspired  by  the  war,  represent-  AthcMinto 
ing^  a  sentiment  utterly  at  variance  with  that  of  the  J^^"*^ 
assembly,  and  only  procured  as  the  price  of  Persisui  ^s^^  ^« 

democracy. 

aid  against  a  foreign  enemy  —would  never  pass  into 
a  reality  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people  them- 
selves. It  was  indeed  indispensable  as  a  first  step 
— partly  as  an  authority  to  himself,  partly  also  as 
a  confes^oa  of  the  temporary  weakness  of  the  de- 
mocracy, and  as  a  sanction  and  encouragement  for 
the  oligarchical  forces  to  show  themselves.  But 
the  second  step  yet  r^naioed  to  be  performed ;  that 
of  calling  these  forces  into  energetic  action — organi*- 
sing  an  amount  of  violence  sufiicient  to  extort  from 
the  people  actual  submission  in  addition  to  verbal 
acquiescence — and  thus  as  it  were  tying  down  the 
patient  while  the  process  of  emasculation  was  being 
consummated.  Peisander  visited  all  the  various 
political  dute,  conspiracies,  or  Hetseries,  which  were 
habitual  and  notorious  at  Athens;  associations, 
bound  together  by  oath,  among  the  wealthy  cUizenSj 
partly  for  purposes  of  amusement,  but  chiefly  pledi- 
ging  the  members  to  stand  by  each  other  in  objects 
of  political  ambition,  in  judicial  trials,  in  accusation 
Of  defence  of  official  men  after  the  period  of  office 
had  expired,  in  carrying  points  through  the  public 
assembly,  &c.  Among  these  clubs  were  distributed 
most  of  ^*  the  best  citizens,  the  good  and  honour- 
able men,  the  elegant  men,  the  well-known,  the 
temperate,  the  honest  and  moderate  men\"  &c.,  to 

&c. :  le  parti  honndte  et  mod^re,  &c. 
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employ  that  complimentary  phraseology  by  which 
wealthy  and  anti-popular  politicians  have  chosen 
to  designate  each  other,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in 
modem  times.  And  though  there  were  doubtless 
individuals  among  them  who  deserved  these  appel- 
lations in  their  best  sense,  yet  the  general  character 
of  the  clubs  was  not  the  less  exclusive  and  oligar- 
chical. In  the  details  of  political  life,  they  had 
different  partialities  as  well  as  different  antipathies, 
and  were  oftener  in  opposition  than  in  co-operation 
with  each  other.  But  they  furnished,  when  taken 
together,  a  formidable  anti-popular  force ;  generally 
either  in  abeyance,  or  disseminated  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  smaller  political  measures  and  separate 
personal  successes — ^but  capable,  at  a  special  crisis, 
of  being  evoked,  organised,  and  put  in  conjoint  at- 
tack, for  the  subversion  of  the  democracy.  Such  was 
the  important  movement  now  initiated  by  Peisander. 
He  visited  separately  each  of  these  clubs,  put  them 
into  communication  with  each  other,  and  exhorted 
them  all  to  joint  aggressive  action  against  their 
common  enemy  the  democracy,  at  a  moment  when 
it  was  already  intimidated  and  might  be  finally 
overthrown*. 

>  About  these  ^vpmfi6auu  rn-i  dUcus  Ka\  apxais-^ipohiical  and  judicial 
associations — see  above,  in  this  History,  vol.  iv.  ch.  xxxvii.  p.  542; 
vol.  vi.  ch.  li.  p.  393 :  see  also  Hermann  Buttner,  Geschichte  der  poU- 
tischen  Heterieen  zu  Athen,  pp.  75, 79,  Leipsic,  1840. 

There  seem  to  have  been  similar  political  clubs  or  associations  at 
Carthage,  exercising  much  influence,  and  holding  perpetual  banquets 
as  a  means  of  largess  to  the  poor — Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  8,  2;  Livy, 
zxxiii.  46 ;  xxxiv.  61 :  compare  Kluge,  ad  Aristotel.  De  Polit.  Carthag. 
p.  46-127,  Wratisl.  1824. 

The  like  political  associations  were  both  of  long  duration  among  the 
nobility  of  Rome,  and  of  much  influence  for  political  objects  as  well  as 
judicial  success — *'  coitiones  (compare  Cicero  pro  Cluentio,  c.  54,  s.  148} 
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Having  taken  other  necessary  measures  towards 
the  same  purpose,  Peisander  left  Athens  with  his 
colleagues  to  enter  upon  his  negotiation  with  Tis- 

honomm  adipiacendonim  caas&  factse — ^^Eu^ones^-iodalitates."  The  in- 
ddent  deacribed  in  Livy  (ix.  26)  it  remu-lutble.  The  Senate,  suspect- 
ing the  character  and  {»t>ceedings  of  these  clubs,  appointed  the  Dictator 
Menina  (in  312  B.C.)  as  commissioner  with  full  power  to  investigate  and 
deal  with  them.  But  such  was  the  power  of  the  clubs,  in  a  case  where 
they  had  a  common  interest  and  acted  in  co-operation  (as  was  equally 
the  fact  under  Peisandor  at  Athens),  that  they  completely  frustrated  the 
inq[uiry,  and  went  on  as  before.  "  Nee  diutius,  utfit,  quam  dum  recens 
erat,  quastioper  clara  nomina  reorum  viguit :  inde  hbi  coepit  ad  viliora 
capita,  donee  coitionibus  faetumibusque,  adversus  qwu  eomparata  erat, 
oppressa  est'^  (Livy,  ix.  26.)  Compare  Dio.  Cass,  zzxvii.  57,  about  the 
hraipiKa  of  the  Triumvirs  at  Rome.  Quintus  Cicero  (de  Petition.  Con- 
sulat.  c  5)  says  to  his  brother  the  orator — "  Quod  si  satis  grati  homines 
essent,  hce  omnia  (t. «.  all  the  subndia  necessary  for  success  in  hia 
coming  election)  tibi  parata  esse  debebant,  sicut  parata  esse  confido. 
Nam  hoc  biennio  quatuor  sodalitates  dvium  ad  ambitionem  gratiosis- 
simorum  tibi  obligasti ....  Horum  in  causis  ad  te  deferundis  quidnam 
eorum  sodale*  tibi  reeeperint  et  confirmarint,  sdo ;  nam  interfuL'' 

See  Th.  Mommsen,  DeCollegiis  et  Sodaliciis  Romanorum,  Kiel  1843. 
ch.  iiL  sect.  5,  6^  7 ;  also  the  Dissertation  of  Wunder,  inserted  in  the 
Onomasticon  Tnllianum  of  Orelli  and  Baiter,  in  the  last  volume  of  their 
edition  of  Cicero,  p.  200-210,  ad  Ind.  Legum;  Lex  Licinia  de  Soda- 
Utiis. 

As  an  example  of  these  clubs  or  conspiracies  for  mutual  support  in 
fvMofu^uu  cirl  diiuut  (not  including  apx°^^9  so  far  as  we  can  make  out), 
we  may  cite  the  association  called  61  Eticadeir  made  known  to  us  by  an 
Inscription  recently  discovered  in  Attica,  and  published  first  in  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  223 ;  next  in  Ross,  Die  Demen 
von  Attica,  Preface,  p.  v.  These  Elxadclff  are  an  association,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  bound  to  each  other  by  a  common  oath,  as  well  as  by 
a  curse  which  the  mythical  hero  of  the  association,  Eikadeus,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  imprecated  {ivairriov  rj  apq.  ^v  'EXkoMs  iwrjpatraro) — 
they  possess  common  property,  and  it  was  held  contrary  to  the  oath 
for  any  of  the  members  to  enter  into  a  pecuniary  process  against  the 
K.oty6» :  compare  analogous  obligations  among  the  Roman  Sodales , 
Mommsen,  p.  4.  Some  members  had  violated  their  obligation  upon 
this  point :  Polyxenus  had  attacked  them  at  law  for  false  witness :  and 
the  general  body  of  the  Eikadeis  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  so 
doing,  and  choose  three  of  their  members  to  assist  him  in  the  cause 
before  the  Dikasteiy  (otrtvcr  trwaynvyovmai  rf  iirta-iajfifiewjf  rots  ftap' 
Tva-i) :  compare  the  irtupitu  alluded  to  in  Demosthenes  (cont.  Theokrin. 
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Peisander    sapheriids.    Bat  tfae  co-operatioa  and  aggressive 
Xth^sfor   movement  of  the  dabs  which  he  had  originated, 
A^piioii     ^^  prosecuted  with  increased  ardour  during  his 
^^n  **!*     absence,  and  even  fell  into  hands  more  organisiug 
mcntofthc  and  effective  than  his  own.    The  rhetorical  teacher 
conspiracy    Autiphou,  of  the  deme  Rhamnus,  took  it  in  hand 
men^  ud    especially,  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  clubs,  and 
cb^^'       drew  the  plan  of  campaign  against  the  democracy. 
He  was  a  man  estimable  in  private  life  and  not 
open  to  pecuniary  corruption:  in  other  respects, 
of  pre-eminent  ability,  in  contrivance,  judgment, 
speech,  and  action.     The  profession  to  which  he 
belonged,  generally  unpopular  among  the  demo- 
cracy, excluded  him  from  taking  rank  as  a  speaker 
either  in  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikastery :  for 
a  rhetorical  teacher,  contending  in  either  of  them 
against  a  private  speaker,  (to repeat  a  remark  already 
once  made)  was  considered  to  stand  at  the  same 
unfair  advantage,  as  a  fencing-master  fighting  a 
duel  with  a  gentleman  would  be  held  to  stand  in 
modern  times.     Thus  debarred  himself  from  the 
showy  celebrity  of  Athenian  political  life,  Antiphon 
became  only  the  more  consummate,  as  a  master  of 
advice,  calculation,  scheming,  and  rhetorical  com- 

c.  11.  p.  1335)  as  aaaistipg  Theokrinds  before  the  Dikaatery  and  intimi* 
dating  the  witnesses. 

The  Guilds  in  the  European  cities  during  the  middle  ages,  usually 
sworn  to  by  every  member  and  called  conjurationes  Amiciti4e,  bear^in 
many  respects  a  resemblance  to  these  (vvmixoo-uu;  though  the  judicial 
proceedings  in  the  medinval  cities,  being  so  much  less  popular  than  at 
Athens,  narrowed  their  I'ange  of  interference  in  this  direction :  their 
political  importance  however  was  quite  equal.  (See  Wilda,  Das  Gilden 
Wesen  des  Mittelalters,  Abschn.  ii.  p.  167,  &c.) 

"  Omnes  autem  ad  Amicitiam  pertinentes  villae  per  fidem  et  sacra- 
menium  firmaverunt,  quod  unus  subveniat  alteri  tanquam  fratri  suo  in 
utili  et  honesto  "  (ib.  p.  148). 
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positions  to  assist  the  celebrity  of  others ;  insomuch 
that  his  silent  assistance  in  political  and  judicial 
debates,  as  a  sort  of  chamber-counsel,  was  highly 
appreciated  and  largely  paid.  Now  such  were  pre- 
cisely the  talents  required  for  the  present  occasion ; 
while  Antiphon,  who  hated  the  democracy  for  having 
hitherto  kept  him  in  the  shade,  gladly  bent  his  full 
talents  towards  its  subversion. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Peisander  in  departing 
dbiefly  confided  the  task  of  organising  the  anti-po« 
pular  clubs,  for  the  consummation  of  the  revolution 
already  in  immediate  prospect.  His  chief  auxi« 
liary  was  Theramends,  another  Athenian,  now  first 
named,  of  eminent  ability  and  cunning.  His  father 
(either  natural  or  by  adoption),  Agnon,  was  one 
of  the  Probuli,  and  had  formerly  been  founder  of 
Amphipolis.  Even  Fhryaichus — whose  sagacity  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  appreciate,  and  who 
from  hatred  towards  Alkibiadds,  had  pronounced 
himself  decidedly  against  the  oligarchical  movement 
at  Samos — became  ze«[lous  in  forwarding  the  move- 
ment at  Ath^is,  after  his  dismissal  from  the  com- 

>  The  penon  deaoribed  hy  Krito  in  the  EathydAmns  of  Plato  (c.  31, 
p.  305  C.)»  SB  faaviiig  censured  Sokntds  for  oonTersing  with  Eathydd- 
rnns  and  Dionyaoddrus,  is  presented  exactly  like  Antiphon  in  Thui^- 
didAs — iJKtora  p^  niv  Aoi  ptfrmp^  oMi  olfun  iroMrorc  oMp  arl  duceurHfpiop 
mpafitPtiKepai'  dXX'  twuttw  oMv  ^}atn  irr^  rov  vpayi»aros,  i^  r&y  Aia, 
col  df fiN&v  «2wu  «■!  fkufo^s  \6yov9  f^nrriBwat. 

H^d<Nrf  thinks  that  Isokratds  is  here  meant :  Oroen  van  Prinsterer 
taAka  of  Lyaias;  Winkehnami,  of  Thrasymachns.  The  description 
would  fit  Antiphon  as  well  as  either  of  these  three :  though  Stallbaum 
may  perhaps  be  right  in  supposing  no  particular  individual  to  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  Plato. 

Ol  9uytuctlv  •jrurrmfuvoi,  whom  Xenopbon  specifies  as  being  so  emi- 
nently useful  to  a  parson  engaged  in  a  law-suit,  are  probably  the  persons 
who  knew  how  to  address  the  Dikastery  effectively  in  support  of  his 
case  (Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  51). 


Asiatic 
coast. 
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mand.  He  brought  to  the  side  of  Antiphon  and 
TheramenSs  a  contriviDg  head  not  inferior  to  theirs, 
coupled  with  daring  and  audacity  even  superior. 
Under  such  skilful  leaders,  the  anti-popular  force 
of  Athens  was  organised  with  a  deep  skill,  and 
directed  with  a  dexterous  wickedness,  never  before 
witnessed  in  Greece. 
Miutary  At  the  time  when  Peisander  and  the  other  envoys 

new^he^  reached  Ionia  (seemingly  about  the  end  of  January 
or  beginning  of  February  411  B.C.),  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  had  already  quitted  Miletus  and  gone 
to  Knidus  and  Rhodes,  on  which  latter  island  Leon 
and  Diomedon  made  some  hasty  descents,  from  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Chalks.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Athenian  armament  at  Chios  was  making  pro- 
gress in  the  siege  of  that  place  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  fort  at  Delphinium.  Pe- 
daritus,  the  Lacedaemonian  governor  of  the  island, 
had  sent  pressing  messages  to  solicit  aid  from  the 
Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes,  but  no  aid  arrived ;  and 
he  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  a  general  sally  and 
attack  upon  the  Athenians,  with  his  whole  force 
foreign  as  well  as  Chian.  Though  at  first  he  ob- 
tained some  success,  the  battle  ended  in  his  com- 
plete defeat  and  death,  with  great  slaughter  of  the 
Chian  troops,  and  with  the  loss  of  many  whose 
shields  were  captured  in  the  pursuits  The  Chians, 
now  reduced  to  greater  straits  than  before,  and  be- 
ginning to  suffer  severely  from  famine,  were  only 
enabled  to  hold  out  by  a  partial  reinforcement  soon 
afterwards  obtained  from  the  Peloponnesian  guard- 
ships  at  Miletus.    A  Spartan  named  Leon,  who  had 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  55,  56, 
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come  out  in  the  vessel  of  Antisthen^s  as  one  of 
the  Epibatse  or  Marines,  conducted  this  reinforcing 
squadron  of  12  triremes  (chiefly  Thurian  andSyra- 
cusan)  succeeding  Pedaritus  in  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  island  \ 

It  was  while  Chios  seemed  thus  likely  to  be  re-  Negotia- 
covered  by  Athens — and  while  the  superior  Pelo-  Pe^der 
ponnesian  fleet  was  paralysed  at  Rhodes  by  Per-  '"**^^" 
sian  intrigues  and  bribes— that  Peisander  arrived 
in  Ionia  to  open  his  negotiations  with  AlkibiadSs 
and  TlssaphemSs.     He  was  enabled  to  announce 
that  the  subversion  of  the  democracy  at  Athens 
was  already  begun  and  would  soon  be  consum- 
mated :  and  he  now  required  the  price  which  had 
been  promised  in  exchange — ^Persian  alliance  and 
aid  to  Athens  against  the  Peloponnesians.     But 
Alkibiad^  knew  well  that  he  had  promised  what 
he  had  not  the  least  chance  of  being  able  to  per- 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  61.  hvxov  tk  tn  hf  *Pdd^  t^vn^  *haTu6xav  ix.  rtjt 
yLtkffrov  Atorrd  rr  Mpa  ^iraprtdniP,  ts  *Ayr«r^ffyc<  ivifidrtis  fvy- 
cirXcc,  rovroy  KiKOfuanipoi  furii  r6p  JU^aplnv  Mvarw  Mpxoifra,  &c. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  word  Inifianjs  should  not  be  cooBtraed  here, 
u  elsewhere,  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  miles  elassiarius.  The  commen- 
tstort  (see  the  notes  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo^  and  Goller)  start  diffieulties 
which  seem  to  me  of  little  importance ;  and  they  imagine  divers  new 
meanings,  for  none  of  which  any  authority  is  produced.  We  ought 
not  to  wonder  that  a  common  mUes  cUunariut  or  marine  (being  a 
Spartan  citizen)  should  be  appointed  commander  at  Chios,  when  (a 
few  chapters  afterwards)  we  find  Thrasybulus  at  Samoa  promoted,  from 
being  a  common  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  to  be  one  of  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals (viii.  73). 

The  like  remark  may  be  made  on  the  passage  cited  from  Xenophon 
(Hellenic  i.  3, 17),  about  Hegesandridas — tirifidrrfs  &v  Mivddpov,  where 
also  the  commentators  reject  the  common  meaning  (see  Schneider's 
note  in  the  Addenda  to  his  edition  of  1791,  p.  97).  The  participle  ^v 
in  that  passage  must  be  considered  as  an  inaccurate  substitute  for 
yrynny/Acm,  since  Mindarus  was  dead  at  the  time.  Hegesandridas  had 
been  among  the  epibatce  of  Mindarus,  and  was  now  in  command  of  a 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 
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form.  The  satrap  had  appeared  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice— or  had  rather  followed  his  own  incliDatioa, 
employing  Alkibiadds  as  an  instrument  and  auxi- 
liary— ^in  the  endeavour  to  wear  out  both  parties, 
and  to  keep  them  nearly  on  an  equality  until  each 
should  ruin  the  other.  But  he  was  no  way  dis- 
posed  to  identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  Athens, 
and  to  break  decidedly  with  the  Peloponnesians — 
especially  at  a  moment  when  their  fleet  was  both 
the  greater  of  the  two,  and  in  occupation  of  an  is- 
land close  to  his  own  satrapy.  Accordingly  Alki- 
biad^s,  when  summoned  by  the  Athenian  envoys  to 
perform  his  engagement,  found  himself  in  a  dilem- 
ma from  which  he  could  only  escape  by  one  of  his 
characteristic  manceuvres. 
Tricks  of  Receiving  the  envoys  himself  in  conjunction  with 
-ite  e^.  TissaphemAs,  and  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  latter, 
sentes  his  ]ie  pushed  his  demands  to  an  extent  which  he  knew 

demands  * 

with  a  view  that  the  Athenians  would  never  concede — in  order 
oirtheneg.  that  the  rupture  might  seem  to  be  on  their  side,  and 
Ldisration  i^ot  on  his.    First,  he  required  the  whole  of  Ionia 
JS^**^    to  be  conceded  to  the  Great  King ;  next,  all  the 
1^^       neighbouring  islands,  with  some  other  items  be* 
sides  ^     Large  as  these  requisitions  were,  compre- 
hending the  cession  of  Lesbos  and  Samos  as  well  as 
Chios,  and  replacing  the  Persian  monarchy  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  had  stood  in  496  b.c.  before 
the  Ionic  revolt  —  Peisander  and  his  colleagues 
granted  them  all:  so  that  AlkibiadSs  was  on  the 
point  of  seeing  his  deception  exposed  and  frus- 

>  Thncyd.  Tiii.  66.  *lmvUaf  rr  yitp  naaw^  rf(iow  ^iov$ai,  jcal  alSis 

What  thia  et  cetera  oomprehended,  we  cannot  divine.    The  demand 
was  certainly  ample  enough  without  it. 
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trated.     At  last  he  bethought  himself  of  a  fresh 
demand  9  which  touched  Athenian  pride  as  well  as 
Athenian  safety,  in  the  tenderest  place.     He  re- 
quired that  the  Persian  king  should  be  held  free  to 
build  ships  of  war  in  unlimited  number,  and  to  keep 
them  sailing  along  the  coast  as  he  might  think  fit, 
through  all  these  new  portions  of  territory.     After 
the  immense  concessions  already  made,  the  envoys 
not  only  rejected  this  fresh  demand  at  once,  but 
resented  it  as  an  insult  which  exposed  the  real  drift 
and  purpose  of  Alkibiad^s.    Not  merely  did  it  can- 
cel the  boasted  treaty  (called  the  peace  of  Kallias) 
concluded  about  forty  years  before  between  Athens 
and  Persia,  and  limiting  the  Persian  ships  of  war  to 
the  sea  eastward  of  PhasSlis — ^but  it  extinguished 
the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  and  compromised 
the  security  of  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
.£gean.    To  see  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos,  &c.  in 
possession  of  Persia,  was  sufficiently  painful ;  but 
if  there  came  to  be  powerful  Persian  fleets  on  these 
islands,  it  would  be  the  certain  precursor  and  means 
of  farther  conquests  to  the  westward,  and  would  re- 
vive the  aggressive  dispositions  of  the  Great  King 
-as  they  had  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes.     Peisander  and   his   comrades,   abruptly 
breaking  off  the  debate,  returned  to  Samos ; — in- 
dignant at  the  discovery,  which  they  now  made 
for  the  first  lime,  that  Alkibiad^s  had  juggled  them 
from  the  outset,  and  was  imposing  conditions  which 
he  knew  to  be  inadmissible^  They  still  appear  how- 

*  Thmeyd.  Tin.  66.  wavt  ^w  i^p  fiatrikta  wouurBai,  ml  m^posrXciy 
In  my  jndgiaeiit  lovroO  is  decidedly  the  proper  reading  here,  not 
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ever  to  have  thought  that  AlkibiadSs  acted  thus, 
not  because  he  could  not,  but  because  he  would  not, 
bring  about  the  alliance  under  discussion  ^  They 
suspected  him  of  playing  false  with  the  oligarchical 
movement  which  he  had  himself  instigated,  and  of 
projecting  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  restora- 
tion, coupled  with  the  alliance  of  Tissaphern^s,  into 
the  bosom  of  the  democracy  which  he  had  begun 
by  denouncing.  Such  was  the  light  in  which  they 
presented  his  conduct — venting  their  disappoint- 
ment in  invectives  against  his  duplicity,  and  in 
asseverations  that  he  was  after  all  unsuitable  for 
a  place  in  oligarchical  society.  Such  declarations, 
circulated  at  Samos,  to  account  for  their  unex- 
pected failure  in  realising  the  hopes  which  they  had 
raised,  created  among  the  armament  an  impression 
that  AlkibiadSs  was  really  favourable  to  the  demo- 
cracy— at  the  same  time  leaving  unabated  the  pre- 
stige of  his  unbounded  ascendency  over  Tissapher- 
nds  and  the  Great  King.  We  shall  presently  see 
the  effects  resulting  from  this  belief. 

Immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations, 
however,  the  satrap  took  a  step  well-calculated  to 

iavr&v,  I  agree  in  this  respect  with  Dr.  Arnold,  Bekker,  and 
GoUer. 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  History,  I  have  shown  reasons  for  heheving 
(in  opposition  to  Mitford,  Dahlmann,  and  others)  that  the  treaty  called 
by  the  name  of  Kallias,  and  sometimes  miscalled  by  the  name  of 
Kimon — ^was  a  real  fisct  and  not  a  boastful  fiction :  see  vol.  ▼.  ch.  xlv. 
p.  467. 

The  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  though  generally  just,  gives  an  inadequate 
representation  of  the  strong  reasons  of  Athens  for  rejecting  and  resent- 
ing this  third  demand. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  63.  Ka\  eV  a'<l>l(rip  avrois  6fUL  ol  ip  rj  Sdfi^  r&»  'A^- 
polmv  Koitfokoyovfievoi  ^CK^^ayro,  'Akia^ta^v  fiiy,  iirtibTfirwp  ov  /3ov- 
Xf  rai,  i^¥  (fcal  yap  ovk  ivirrfi^iop  alrbv  ^Ivai  is  oXiyapxiav  cX^civ),  &C. 
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destroy  the  hopes  of  the  Athenians  altogether,  so  ReooiMSia- 
for  as  Persian  aid  was  concerned.  Though  persist-  tween  Tie. 
ing  in  his  policy  of  lending  no  decisive  assistance  Sd'SePe- 
to  either  party  and  of  merely  prolonging  the  w^ar  so  J?|^""*" 
as  to  enfeeble  both — he  yet  began  to  fear  that  he  was 
pushing  matters  too  far  against  the  Peloponnesians, 
who  had  now  been  two  months  inactive  at  Rhodes, 
with  their  large  fleet  hauled  ashore.  He  had  no 
treaty  with  them  actually  in  force,  since  Lichas  had 
disallowed  the  two  previous  conventions ;  nor  had 
he  furnished  them  with  pay  or  maintenance.  His 
bribes  to  the  officers  had  hitherto  kept  the  ar- 
mament quiet ;  yet  we  do  not  distinctly  see  how  so 
large  a  body  of  men  found  subsistence  ^  He  was  now 
however  apprised  that  they  could  find  subsistence 
no  longer,  and  that  they  would  probably  desert,  or 
commit  depredations  on  the  coast  of  his  satrapy, 
or  perhaps  be  driven  to  hasten  on  a  general  action 
with  the  Athenians,  under  desperate  circumstances. 
Under  such  apprehensions  he  felt  compelled  to  put 
himself  again  in  communication  with  them,  to  fur- 
nish them  with  pay,  and  to  conclude  with  them  a 
third  convention — the  proposition  of  which  he  had 
refused  to  entertain  at  Knidus.  He  therefore  went  - 
to  Kaunus,  invited  the  Peloponnesiah  leaders  to 
Mildtus,  and  concluded  with  them  near  that  town  a 
treaty  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  In  this  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  ^J^^"" 
in  the  ephorship  of  Alexippidas  at  Lacedaemon,  a  conciaded 

between 
"  Thucyd.  viii.  44-57.    In  two  pamllel  cases,  one  in  Chios,  the  other  *^®™* 
in  Korkyra,  the  seamen  of  an  unpaid  armament  found  subsistence  by 
hiring  themselves  out  for  agricultural  labour.    But  this  was  only  during 
the  summer  (see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  1 ;  vi.  2,  37),  while  the  stay  of 
tiie  Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes  was  from  January  to  March. 
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convention  is  hereby  concluded  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  allies,  with.  TissaphemSs  and 
HieramenSs  and  the  sons  of  PhamakSs,  respecting 
the  affairs  of  the  king  and  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies.    The  territory  of  the  king,  as  much 
of  it  as  is  in  Asia,  shall  belong  to  the  king.     Let 
the  king  determine  as  he  chooses  respecting  his 
own  territory.   The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
shall  not  approach  the  king's  territory  with  any 
mischievous  purpose — nor  shall  the  king  approach 
that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  with 
any  like  purpose.     If  any  one  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians or  their  allies  shall  approach  the  king's 
territory  with  mischievous  purpose,  the  Lacedae* 
monians  and  their  allies  shall  hinder  him :  if  any 
one  ftom  the  king's  territory  shall  approach  the 
Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies  with  mischievous 
purpose,  the  king  shall  hinder  him.    TissaphernSs 
shall  provide  pay  and  maintenance,  for  the  fleet 
now  present,  at  the  rate  already  stipulated,  until 
the  king's  fleet  shall  arrive ;  after  that,  it  shall  be 
at  the  option  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  maintain 
their  own  fleet,  if  they  think  fit — or  if  they  prefer, 
TissaphernSs  shall  furnish  maintenance,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  the  Lacedaemonians  shall  repay  to 
him  what  they  have  received.    After  the  king's  fleet 
shall  have  arrived,  the  two  fleets  shall  carry  on  war 
conjointly,  in  such  manner  as  shall  seem  good  to 
TissaphernSs  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  al- 
lies.   If  thev  choose  to  close  the  war  with  the  Athe- 
nians,  they  shall  close  it  only  by  joint  consent^" 
In  comparing  this  third  convention  with  the  two 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  58. 
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preceding,  we  find  that  nothing  is  now  stipulated  Third  con. 
as  to  any  territory  except  the  continent  of  Asia ;  TOmpared 
which  is  ensured  unreservedly  to  the  king,  of  course  ^^m- 
With  all  the  Greek  residents  planted  upon  it.  But  ceding. 
by  a  diplomatic  finesse,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  im- 
ply that  this  is  not  all  the  territory  which  the  king 
is  entitled  to  claim — though  nothing  is  covenanted 
as  to  any  remainder^  Next,  this  third  treaty  in- 
cludes Pharnabazus  (the  son  of  Pharnak^s)  with 
his  satrapy  of  Daskylium — and  Hieramends,  with 
his  district,  the  extent  and  position  of  which  we  do 
not  know;  while  in  the  former  treaties  no  other 
satrap  except  Tissaphemds  had  been  concerned. 
We  must  recollect  that  the  PelopoQnesian  fleet  in- 
cluded those  27  triremes,  which  had  been  brought 
across  by  Kalligeitus  expressly  for  the  aid  of  Phar- 
nabazus; and  therefore  that  the  latter  now  natu- 
rally became  a  party  to  the  general  operations. 
Thirdly,  we  here  find,  for  the  first  time,  formal  an- 
nouncement of  a  Persian  fleet  about  to  be  brought 
up  as  auxiliary  to  the  Peloponnesians.  This  was 
a  promise  which  the  satrap  now  set  forth  more 
plainly  than  before — to  amuse  them,  and  to  abate 
the  mistrust  which  they  had  begun  to  conceive  of 
his  sincerity.  It  served  the  temporary  purpose  of 
restraining  them  from  any  immediate  act  of  despair 
hostile  to  his  interests,  which  was  all  that  he  looked 
for.  While  he  renewed  his  payments,  therefore,  for 
the  moment,  he  afiected  to  busy  himself  in  orders 
and  preparations  for  the  fleet  from  Phenicia*. 

'  Thiieyd.  ▼lii.  68.  x^P*'^  ")"  Paa-ikws,  Strri  rrft^Ao-ias  iarl,  ^o- 
o-iXfW  CtfOi'  Koi  v€p\  rrjs  x&pas  rrjs  iavrov  fiovkmrv  fBacriktvs  oirwr 
/SouXcrot. 

'  Thncyd.  viii.  59. 
VOL.  VIII.  D 
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Loss  of 
Ordpiis  by 
Athens. 


Peisander 
and  hu  col- 
leagues per- 
sist in  the 
oligarchical 
conspiracy, 
without 
AlkibUdC-8. 


The  Peloponnesian,  fleet  was  now  ordered  to  move 
from  Rhodes.  Before  it  quitted  that  islaad,  however, 
envoys  came  thither  from  Eretria  and  from  Ordpus  ; 
which  latter  place  (a  dependency  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  Attica),  though  protected  by  an 
Athenian  garrison,  had  recently  been  surprised  and 
captured  by  the  Boeotians.  The  loss  of  Oropus  much 
increased  the  facilities  for  the  revolt  of  Euboea ; 
and  these  envoys  came  to  entreat  aid  from  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  fleet,  to  second  that  island  in  that 
design.  The  Peloponnesian  commanders,  however, 
felt  themselves  under  prior  obligation  to  relieve  the 
suflferers  at  Chios,  towards  which  island  they  first 
bent  their  course.  But  they  had  scarcely  passed 
the  Triopian  cape,  when  they  saw  the  Athenian 
squadron  from  ChalkS  dogging  their  motions. 
Though  there  was  no  wish  on  either  side  for  a  ge- 
neral battle,  yet  they  saw  evidently  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  not  permit  them  to  pass  by  Samos, 
and  get  to  the  relief  of  Chios,  without  one.  Re- 
nouncing therefore  the  project  of  relieving  Chios, 
they  again  concentrated  their  force  at  Mil6tus ; 
while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  also  again  united  at 
Samos'.  It  was  about  the  end  of  March  41 1  b.c, 
that  the  two  fleets  were  thus  replaced  in  the  sta- 
tions which  they  had  occupied  four  months  pre- 
viously. 

After  the  breach  with  AlkibiadSs,  and  still  more 
after  this  manifest  reconciliation  of  Tissaphern^s 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  Peisander  and  the  oligar- 
chical conspirators  at  Samos  had  to  reconsider  their 
plan  of  action.     They  would  not  have  begun  the 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  60. 
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movement  at  first,  had' they  not  been  instigated  by 
Alkibiadds,  and  furnished  by  him  with  the  trea- 
cherous delusion  of  Persian  alliance  to  cheat  and 
paralyse  the  people.  They  had  indeed  motives 
enough,  from  their  own  personal  ambition,  to  ori- 
ginate it  of  themselves,  apart  from  Alkibiadds  ;  but 
without  the  hopes — equally  useful  for  their  pur- 
pose whether  false  or  true — connected  with  his 
name,  they  would  have  had  no  chance  of  achieving 
the  first  step.  Now,  however,  that  first  step  had 
been  achieved,  before  the  delusive  expectation  of 
Persian  gold  was  dissipated.  The  Athenian  people 
had  been  familiarised  with  the  idea  of  a  subversion 
of  their  constitution,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
price :  it  remained  to  extort  from  them  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  without  paying  the  price,  what  they 
had  thus  consented  to  selP.  Moreover  the  leaders 
of  the  scheme  felt  themselves  already  compromised, 
so  that  they  could  not  recede  with  safety.  They 
had  set  in  motion  their  partisans  at  Athens,  where 
the  system  of  murderous  intimidation  (though  the 
news  had  not  as  yet  reached  Samos)  was  already  in 
full  swing:  so  that  they  felt  constrained  to  per- 
severe, as  the  only  chance  of  preservation  to  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time,  all  that  faint  pretence 
of  public  benefit,  in  the  shape  of  Persian  alliance, 
which  had  been  originally  attached  to  it  and  which 
might  have  been  conceived  to  enlist  in  the  scheme 
some  timid  patriots — was  now  entirely  withdrawn ; 

'  See  Arutotel.  Politic,  v.  3,  8.  He  cites  this  revolution  as  an  in- 
•tance  of  one  begun  by  deceit,  and  afterwards  consummated  by  force — 
o2by  €w\  T^v  rtrpoKovitttv  rbv  bijftop  iirfTraTrjaav,  (fida-Kovrtg  top  fiaaikea 
Xp^ft^ara  vapt^tiv  npos  rhv  irSkffwv  rov  vphs  AaKedaifLoyiov£'  ylr€vadfi€voi 
d«,  KOTtxtw  iw€ip»yTO  r^u  nokiTtiav, 

p2 
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and  nothing  remained  except  a  naked,  selfish,  and 
unscrupulous  scheme  of  ambition,  not  only  ruining 
the  freedom  of  Athens  at  home,  but  crippling  and 
imperiling  her  before  the  foreign  enemy  at  a  mo- 
ment when  her  entire  strength  was  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  the  contest.  The  conspirators  resolved  to 
persevere,  at  all  hazards,  both  in  breaking  down 
the  constitution  and  in  carrying  on  the  foreign  war. 
Most  of  them  being  rich  men,  they  were  content 
(Thucydidfis  observes)  to  defray  the  cost  out  of 
their  own  purses,  now  that  they  were  contending, 
not  for  their  country,  but  for  their  own  power  and 
profit  1. 
They  at-  They  lost  uo  time  in  proceeding  to  execution,  im- 

Bubvert  the  mediately  after  returning  to  Samos  from  the  abortive 
^^»^  conference  with  Alkibiades.  While  they  despatched 
2JJ"Jf**"  Peisander  with  five  of  the  envoys  back  to  Athens,  to 
Hyperbolas  consummate  what  was  already  in  progress  there — 


And  others* 

and  the  remaining  five  to  oligarchise  the  dependent 
allies — they  organised  all  their  partisan  force  in  the 
armament,  and  began  to  take  measures  for  putting 
down  the  democracy  in  Samos  itself.  That  demo- 
cracy had  been  the  product  of  a  forcible  revolution, 
effected  about  ten  months  before,  by  the  aid  of 
three  Athenian  triremes.  It  had  since  preserved 
Samos  from  revolting,  like  Chios :  it  was  now  the 
means  of  preserving  the  democracy  at  Athens  itself. 
The  partisans  of  Peisander,  finding  it  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  their  views,  contrived  to  gain  over  a 


'  Thucyd.  Tiii.  63.  AvrOvs  dc  M  tr<fy&¥  avr&p,  »t  ifdrf  Ka\  xcvdv- 
v€VovTaf,  6p$y  Srip  rp^tr^  fi^  div^o'crai  rit  irp^futra,  Ka\  rh  rov 
iroKffjMv  dfia  dvrfxccv,  leal  ea^peiy  avrovf  irpoOvfions  \pi)itara  mil  ijv  n 
SKKo  d«j7,  «>r  ovKfTt  iWoig  fj  ir<f»/<rtvavrocr  raXac9ro»povyrar. 
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party  of  the  leading  Samians  now  in  authority 
under  it  Three  hundred  of  these  latter,  a  portion 
of  those  who  ten  months  before  had  risen  in  arms 
to  put  down  the  pre-existing  oligarchy,  now  en- 
listed as  conspirators  along  with  the  Athenian  oli- 
garchs, to  put  down  the  Samian  democracy,  and  get 
possession  of  the  government  for  themselves.  The 
new  alliance  was  attested  and  cemented,  according 
to  genuine  oligarchical  practice,  by  a  murder  with- 
out judicial  trial,  or  an  assassination — for  which  a 
suitable  victim  was  at  hand.  The  Athenian  Hy- 
perbolus,  who  had  been  ostracised  some  years  be- 
fore by  the  coalition  of  Nikias  and  AlkibiadSs,  to- 
gether with  their  respective  partisans^-ostracised 
(as  Thucydidds  tells  us)  not  from  any  fear  of  his 
power  and  over-ascendent  influence,  but  from  his 
low  character  and  from  his  being  a  disgrace  to  the 
city — and  thus  ostracised  by  an  abuse  of  the  in- 
stitution— was  now  resident  at  Samos.  As  he  was 
not  a  Samian,  and  bad  moreover  been  in  banish- 
ment during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  he  could 
have  had  no  power  either  in  the  island  or  the  arma- 
ment, and  therefore  bis  death  served  no  prospective 
purpose.  But  he  represented  the  demagogic  and 
accusatory  eloquence  of  the  democracy,  the  check 
upon  official  delinquency ;  so  that  he  served  as  a 
common  object  of  antipathy  to  Athenian  and  Sa- 
mian oligarchs.  Some  of  the  Athenian  partisans, 
headed  byCharminus,  one  of  the  generals,  in  concert 
with  the  Samian  conspirators,  seized  Hyperbolus 
and  put  him  to  death — seemingly  with  some  other 
victims  at  the  same  time*. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  73.     Kai  'Yirtp^okov  t«  riva  r&v  *A&rjvai»Vt  f'^X^P^" 
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by  the 
Athenian 
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But  though  these  joint  assassinations  served  as 
a  pledge  to  each  section  of  the  conspirators  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  other  in  respect  to  farther  operations, 
they  at  the  same  time  gave  warning  to  opponents. 
Those  leading  men  at  Samos  who  remained  attached 
to  the  democracy,  looking  abroad  for  defence  against 
the  coming  attack,  made  earnest  appeal  to  Leon 
and  biomedon,  the  two  generals  most  recently  ar- 
rived from  Athens  in  substitution  for  Phrynichus 
and  SkironidSs — men  sincerely  devoted  to  the  de- 
mocracy, and  adverse  to  all  oligarchical  change — 
as  well  as  to  the  trierarch  Thrasyllus,  to  Thrasy- 
bulus  (son  of  Lykus)  then  serving  as  an  hoplite, 
and  to  many  others  of  the  pronounced  democrats 
and  patriots  in  the  Athenian  armament.  They 
made  appeal  not  simply  in  behalf  of  their  own 
personal  safety  and  of  their  own  democracy,  now 
threatened  by  conspirators  of  whom  a  portion  were 
Athenians — but  also  on  grounds  of  public  interest 
to  Athens ;  since,  if  Samos  became  oligarchised, 
its  sympathy  with  the  Athenian  democracy  and  its 
fidelity  to  the  alliance  would  be  at  an  end.  At  this 
moment  the  most  recent  events  which  had  occurred 
at  Athens  (presently  to  be  told)  were  not  known, 

SpBpaTTOV,  a>iTTpaKiO'fi€vov  cv  Sui  fiwdfiews  Koi  d^cufiaros  if^opop  ak\a  dta 
wovrfpiajf  Koi  alaxvvrfv  ttjs  noKetos,  diroKT€iPoviri  fiera  Xapfuvov  re  4u6s 
T&v  OTparrfySiP  Kal  rivmv  tS>v  vapa  axpiaiv  'A&rjvaitav,  irioTLV  Bidopr€S 
avTois,  Ka\  3Wa  p.€T  aifTcdv  roiavra  (vvevpa^av,  rois  rt  TrXctcxrti' 
&pp.rivTO  iiriTiBtaSai, 

I  presume  that  the  words,  3XXa  rouLvra  (vv€7rp<i$<uf,  must  mean  that 
other  persons  were  assassinated  along  with  Hyperbolus. 

The  incorrect  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mitford  recounts  these  proceed- 
ings at  Samos  has  heen  properly  commented  on  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist. 
Grr.  ch.  xxviii.  vol.  iv.  p.  30).  It  is  the  more  surprising,  since  the  phrase 
fjLtra  Xapfuvov,  which  Mr.  Mitford  has  misunderstood,  is  explained  in  a 
special  note  of  Dnker. 
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and  the  democracy  was  considered  as  still  subsisting 
there '. 

To  stand  by  the  assailed  democracy  of  Samos,  The  Athc- 
and  to  preserve  the  island  itself,  now  the  mainstay  —defeat  of 
of  the  shattered  Athenian  empire,  were  motives  ga^hicai 
more  than  sufficient  to  awaken  the  Athenian  leaders  ^"sanw^ 
thus  solicited.  Commencing  a  personal  canvass 
among  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  invoking  their 
interference  to  avert  the  overthrow  of  the  Samian 
democracy,  they  found  the  general  sentiment  de- 
cidedly in  their  favour — but  most  of  all,  among  the 
Parali,  or  crew  of  the  consecrated  public  trireme 
called  the  Paralus.  These  men  were  the  picked 
seamen  of  the  state, — each  of  them  not  merely  a  free- 
man, but  a  full  Athenian  citizen — receiving  higher 
pay  than  the  ordinary  seamen,  and  known  as  devoted 
to  the  democratical  constitution,  with  an  active  re- 
pugnance to  oligarchy  itself  as  well  as  to  every  thing 
which  scented  of  it^.  The  vigilance  of  Leon  and 
Diomedon'on  the ''defensive  side  counteracted  the 
machinations  of  their  colleague  Charminus,  along 
with  the  conspirators — ^and  provided,  for  the  Samian 
democracy,  faithful  auxiliaries  constantly  ready  for 
action.  Presently  the  conspirators  made  a  violent 
attack  to  overthrow  the  government ;  but  though 
they  chose  their  own  moment  and  opportunity,  they 

*  Thucyd.  vixi.  7S,  74.  ovk  ^iow  ntputup  avrovs  <r<t>a£  rr  Ikaif^a' 
pivTos,  Ktu  Sofuw  *A$rjvaiois  dXKorpiMduacu/,  &c. 

,,.ov  yhp  jfbwfrav  tto  tovs  rtrpaKoaiovi  ap\ovTas,  &C. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  73.  tuu  ov\  {JKurra  rovs  Uapakovs,  &fdpat  *AOrjvaiovg 
re  iuu  iKevBipovs  wdirras  cV  rj  vrjt  Trktovrat,  koX  del  d^n-orc  oXtyap- 
\lq,  Ka\  /i^  irapovirjf  tviKtip^vovg, 

Peitholans  called  the  Paralus  ponaKov  rov  difpov — "  the  club,  staff,  or 
mace  of  the  people."  (Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  iii.  3.) 
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still  found  themselves  thoroughly  worsted  in  the 
struggle,  especially  through  the  energetic  aid  of  the 
Parali.  Thirty  of  their  number  were  slain  in  the 
contest,  and  three  of  the  most  guilty  afterwards 
condemned  to  banishment.  The  victorious  party 
took  no  farther  revenge,  even  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  three  hundred  conspirators — granted  a  ge- 
neral amnesty— and  did  their  best  to  re-establish 
constitutional  and  harmonious  working  of  the  de- 
mocracy . 
ThePmina      Chaercas,  an  Athenian  trierarch,  who  had  been 

IS  sent  to  '  ' 

Athens  forward  in  the  contest,  was  sent  in  the  Paralus 
news.  itself  to  Athens,  to  make  communication  of  what 
had  occurred.  But  this  democratical  crew,  on 
reaching  their  native  city,  instead  of  being  received 
with  that  welcome  which  they  doubtless  expected, 
found  a  state  of  things  not  less  odious  than  sur- 
prising. The  democracy  of  Athens  had  been  sub- 
verted :  instead  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
the  assembled  people,  an  oligarchy  of  Four  Hun- 
dred self-installed  persons  were  enthroned  with 
sovereign  authority  in  the  Senate  House.  The  first 
order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  on  hearing  that  the 
Paralus  had  entered  Peirseus,  was  to  imprison  two 
or  three  of  the  crew,  and  to  remove  all  the  rest 
from  their  own  privileged  trireme  aboard  a  com- 
mon trireme,  with  orders  to  depart  forthwith  and 
to  cruise  near  Euboea.  The  commander  Chaereas 
found  means  to  escape,  and  returned  back  to  Sa- 
mos  to  tell  the  unwelcome  news*. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  73.  Kai  rpuucovra  lUv  rivas  dirtKTttvap  t&v  rptoKoaiwv, 
Tptis  de  roifs  alTiorrdrovs  i^vyS  ^Cnfti^arav'  rots  d*  SXXtHf  ov  ^vi/crcica- 
KovvTts  lirjfiOKpaTovfiwvoi  t6  \om6y  (vvfTroKirtvov. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  74. 
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The  steps,  whereby  this  oligarchy  of  Four  Hun-  Progress  of 
dred  had  been  gradually  raised  up  to  their  new  garchicai 
power,  must  be  taken  up  from  the  time  when  Pei-  ^Atheos^ 
sander  quitted  Athens, — after  having  obtained  the  ^^^ 
vote  of  the  public  assembly  authorising  him  to  ??5*?' 
treat  with  Alkibiad^s  and  Tissaphernds, — and  after 
having  set  on  foot  a  joint  organisation  and  conspi- 
racy of  all  the  anti-popular  clubs,  which  fell  under 
the  management  especially  of  Antiphon  and  Thera- 
mends,  afterwards  aided  by  Phrynichus.  All  the 
members  of  that  Board  of  Elders  called  Prob^li, 
who  had  been  named  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily — 
with  Agnon,  father  of  Theramends,  at  their  head^ — 
together  with  many  other  leading  citizens,  some  of 
whom  had  been  counted  among  the  firmest  friends 
of  the  democracy,  joined  the  conspiracy ;  while  the 
oligarchical  and  the  neutral  rich  came  into  it  with 
ardour;  so  that  a  body  of  partisans  was  formed 
both  numerous  and  well  provided  with  money. 
Antiphon  did  not  attempt  to  bring  them  together, 
or  to  make  any  public  demonstration,  armed  or 
unarmed^  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  actual 
authorities.  He  permitted  the  senate  and  the 
public  assembly  to  go  on  meeting  and  debating  as 
usual ;  but  his  partisans,  neither  the  names  nor  the 
numbers  of  whom  were  publicly  known,  received 
from  him  instructions  both  when  to  speak  and  what 
language  to  hold.  The  great  topic  upon  which 
they  descanted,  was  the  costliness  of  democratical 

'  Thucyd.  yui.  1.  About  the  counteiuince  which  all  these  ProbiUi 
lent  to  the  oonspiracy,  see  Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  iii.  18,  2. 

Respecting  the  activity  of  Agnon,  as  one  of  the  Probildi,  in  the  same 
cause,  nee  Lysiat,  Drat.  xii.  cont.  Eratosthen.  c.  11.  p.  426  Reisk. 
sect.  66. 
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iDStitutioQs  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the 

finances — the  heavy  tax  imposed  upon  the  state  by 

paying  the  Senators,  the  Dikasts,  the  Ekklesiasts 

or  citizens  who  attended  the  public  assembly,  &c. 

The  state  could  now  afford  to  pay  only  those  soldiers 

who  fought  in  its  defence,  nor  ought  any  one  else 

to  touch  the  public  money •     It  was  essential  (they 

insisted)  to  exclude  from  the  political  franchise  all 

except  a  select  body  of  Five  Thousand,  composed 

of  those  who  were  best  able  to  do  service  to  the 

city  by  person  and  by  purse. 

Language         The  extcusive  disfranchisement  involved  in  this 

spiraton-^  last  proposition  was  quite  sufficiently  shocking  to 

iboulTna-     the  cars  of  an  Athenian  assembly.     But  in  reality 

ThooMnd    *h^  proposition  was  itself  a  juggle,  never  intended 

^*"Ts«the  *^  become  reality,  and  representing  something  far 

pouticai      short  of  what  Antiphon  and  his  partisans  intended. 

exciuBiyeiy.  Their  design   was  to  appropriate  the  powers   of 

government  to  themselves  simply,  without  control 

or  partnership — leaving  this  body  of  Five  Thousand 

not  merely  unconvened,  but  non-existent,  as  a  mere 

empty  name  to  impose  upon  the  citizens  generally. 

Of  this  real  intention,  however,  not  a  word  was  as 

yet  spoken.     The  projected  body  of  Five  Thousand 

was  the  theme  preached  upon  by  all  the  party 

orators ;   yet  without  submitting  any  substantive 

motion  for  the  change,  which  could  not  be  yet 

done  without  illegality. 

Aasasaina.        Evcu  thus  indirectly  advocated,  the  project  of 

popular       cutting  dowu  the  franchise  to  Five  Thousand,  and 

2S{S?n^'  of  suppressing  all  the  paid  civU  functions,  was  a 

SreWaif*    change  sufficiently  violent  to  call  forth  abundant 

p*rty.         opponents.     For   such   opponents   Antiphon   was 
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fully  prepared.  Of  the  men  who  thus  stood  for- 
ward in  opposition,  either  all,  or  at  least  all  the 
most  prominent,  were  successively  taken  oflF  by 
private  assassination.  The  first  of  them  who  thus 
perished  was  Androklds,  distinguished  as  a  dema* 
gogue  or  popular  speaker,  and  marked  out  to 
vengeance  not  only  by  that  circumstance,  but  by 
the  farther  fact  that  he  had  been  among  the  most 
vehement  accusers  of  AlkibiadSs  before  his  exile. 
For  at  this  time,  the  breach  of  Peisander  with  Tis- 
saphemds  and  Alkibiadds  had  not  yet  become  known 
at  Athens,  so  that  the  latter  was  still  supposed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  returning  home  as  a  member  of 
the  contemplated  oligarchical  government.  After 
AndroklSs,  many  other  speakers  of  similar  senti- 
ments perished  in  the  same  way,  by  unknown  hands. 
A  band  of  Grecian  youths,  strangers  and  got  toge- 
ther from  different  cities^  was  organised  for  the 
business :  the  victims  were  all  chosen  on  the  same 
special  ground,  and  the  deed  was  so  skilfully  per- 
petrated that  neither  director  nor  instrument  ever 
became  known.  After  these  assassinations — sure, 
special,  secret,  and  systematic,  emanating  from  an 
unknown  Directory  like  a  Vehmic  tribunal — ^had 
continued  for  some  time,  the  terror  which  they 
inspired  became  intense  and  universal.  No  justice 
could  be  had,  no  inquiry  could  be  instituted,  even 

1  Thttcyd.  Tiii.  €9,  Ol  fUoa-i  leoi  €Kar6v  ficr'  avr&v  (that  is,  along 
with  the  Four  Hundred)  'EXXi^yc^  vtapimeoi,  oh  ixp&vro  «?  r/  vrov  dcoi 

Dr.  Arnold  explains  the  words  "EXXiper  v^mfUrKM  to  mean  some  of 
the  members  of  die  aristocratical  dnbs  or  unions,  formerly  spoken  of. 
But  I  cannot  think  that  Thucydidfis  would  use  such  an  expression  to 
^^4>^ign^f^  Athenian  citizens :  neither  is  it  probable  that  Athenian  citi- 
zens would  be  employed  in  repeated  acts  of  such  a  character. 
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for  the  death  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  relative. 
At  last,  110  man  dared  to  demand  or  even  to  men- 
tion inquiry,  looking  upon  himself  as  fortunate 
that  he  had  escaped  the  same  fate  in  his  own  person. 
So  finished  an  organisation,  and  such  well-aimed 
blows,  raised  a  general  belief  that  the  conspirators 
were  much  more  numerous  than  they  were  in  re- 
ality. And  as  it  turned  out  that  there  were  persons 
among  them  who  had  before  been  accounted  hearty 
democrats  ^  so  at  last  dismay  and  mistrust  became 
universally  prevalent.  Nor  did  any  one  dare  even 
to  express  indignation  at  the  murders  going  on, 
much  less  to  talk  about  redress  or  revenge,  for  feaf 
that  he  might  be  communicating  with  one  of  the 
unknown  conspirators.  In  the  midst  of  this  ter- 
rorism, all  opposition  ceased  in  the  senate  and  public 

'  Even  Peisander  himself  had  professed  the  strongest  attachment  to 
the  democracy,  coupled  with  exaggerated  violence  against  parties  sus- 
pected of  oligarchical  plots — ^four  years  before,  in  the  investigations 
which  followed  on  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermss  at  Athens  (Andokid^ 
de  Myster.  c.  9,  10.  sect.  36-43). 

It  is  a  fact  that  Peisander  was  one  of  the  prominent  movers  on  both 
these  two  occasions,  four  years  apart.  And  if  we  could  believe  Iso- 
kratSs  (de  Bigis,  sect.  4-7*  p<  347),  the  second  of  the  two  occasions 
was  merely  the  continuance  and  consummation  of  a  plot  which  had 
been  projected  and  begun  on  the  first,  and  in  which  the  conspirators 
had  endeavoured  to  enlist  Alkibiad^.  The  latter  refused  (so  his  son, 
the  speaker  in  the  above-mentioned  oration,  contvuds)  in  consequence 
of  his  attachment  to  the  democracy ;  upon  which  the  oligarchical  con- 
spirators, incensed  at  his  refusal,  got  up  the  charge  of  irreligion  against 
him  and  procured  his  banishment. 

Though  Droysen  and  Wattenbach  (De  Quadringentorum  Athenis 
Factione,  p.  1,  8,  Berlin  1842)  place  confidence,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, in  this  manner  of  putting  the  facts — I  consider  it  to  be  nothing 
better  than  complete  perversion ;  irreooncileable  with  Thucydid^s,  con- 
founding together  facts  unconnected  in  themselves  as  well  as  separated 
by  a  long  interval  of  time,  and  introducing  unfeal  causes — ^for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  out  (what  was  certainly  not  true)  that  Alkibiad^s  was  a 
faithful  friend  of  the  democracy,  and  even  a  sufferer  in  its  behalf. 
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assembly,  so  that  the  speakers  of  the  conspiring 
oligarchy  appeared  to  carry  an  unanimous  assent  ^ . 

Such  was  the  condition  to  which  things  had  been  Return  of 
brought  in  Athens,  by  Antiphon  and  the  oligarchical  to  Athens 
conspirators  acting  under  his  direction,  at  the  time  "^^^S 
when  Peisander  and  the  five  envoys  arrived  thither  SSwdS" 
returning  from  Samos.     It  is  probable  that  they  ^^^ 
had  previously  transmitted  home  from  Samos  news  cities. 
of  the  rupture  with  AlkibiadSs,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  prosecuting  the  conspiracy  without  farther  view 
either  to  him  or  to  the  Persian  alliance.     Such 
news  would  probably  be  acceptable  both  to  Antiphon 
and  Phrynichus,  both  of  them  personal  enemies  of 
Alkibiad^s;  especially  Phrynichus,  who  had  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  incapable  of  fraternising  with 
an  oligarchical  revolution*.     At  any  rate,  the  plans 
of  Antiphon  had  been  independent  of  all  view  to 
Persian  aid,  and  had  been  directed  to  carry  the 
revolution  by  means  of  naked,  exorbitant,  and  well- 
directed  fear,  without  any  intermixture  of  hope  or 
any  prospect  of  public  benefit.     Peisander  found 
the  reign  of  terror  fully  matured.    He  had  not  come 
direct  ifrom  Samos  to  Athens,  but  had  halted  in 
his  voyage  at  various  allied  dependencies — ^while  the 
other  five  envoys,  as  well  as  a  partisan  named 
Diotrephds,  had  been  sent  toThasos  and  elsewhere'; 
all  for  the  same  purpose,  of  putting  down  demo- 
cracies in  those  allied  cities  where  they  existed, 
and  establishing  oligarchies  in  their  rooin.     Pei- 
sander made  this  change  atTdnos,  Andros,  Karystus, 

'  Thucyd.  yiii.  66. 

'  Thncyd.  Tiii.  68.  voidC»v  wk  Hy  wort  avrbv  (Alkibiadds)  Korii  t6 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  64. 
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iEgina,  and  elsewhere ;  collecting  from  these  several 
places  a  regiment  of  300  hoplites,  which  he  brought 
with  him  to  Athens  as  a  sort  of  body*guard  to  bis 
new  oligarchy  ^  He  could  not  know,  until  he 
reached  Peiraeus,  the  full  success  of  the  terrorism 
organised  by  Antiphon  and  the  rest ;  so  that  he  pro- 
bably came  prepared  to  surmount  a  greater  resist- 
ance than  he  actually  found.  As  the  facts  stood,  so 
completely  had  the  public  opinion  and  spirit  been 
subdued,  that  he  was  enabled  to  put  the  finishing 
stroke  at  once,  and  his  arrival  was  the  signal  for 
consummating  the  revolution — first,  by  an  extorted 
suspension  of  the  tutelary  constitutional  sanction — 
next,  by  the  more  direct  employment  of  armed  force. 
First,  he  convoked  a  public  assembly,  in  which 
he  proposed  a  decree,  naming  ten  commissioners 
with  full  powers,  to  prepare  propositions  for  such 
political  reform  as  they  should  think  advisable — 
and  to  be  ready  by  a  given  day*.     According  to 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  65.  01  Si  a/i^i  t6p  Iltia-avbpov  irapairXtovres  t€, 
Slxnrtp  ddttoKTO,  rovs  d^fiovs  iv  rais  vrc^Xro-i  KartXvov,  kcli  6fUi 
Ha-Tiv  a^'  &v  ;(o»picov  Koi  SirkiTas  t^ovrts  <r<f)iinv  avrois  (vfifxaxovt 
^\$ov  ii  rhs  *A0rjvas,  KaX  KaTaXafificawva-i  rh  9rXrc<rra  roXs  iraipois 
irpo€ipyaa-fjJva, 

We  may  gather  from  c.  69  that  the  places  which  I  have  named  in  the 
text  were  among  those  visited  by  Peisander :  all  of  them  lay  very  much 
in  his  way  from  Samos  to  Athens. 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  67 »  Kal  irpSnov  fiiv  t6p  dtjfiov  ^Xke^vreg  furov 
yv&fifjv,  deica  il»dpas  ikecBai  ^vyy pa<^€as  avTOKparopas,  tovtovs 
dc  ^vyypd^curras  ytf^firjv  €a-€veyK€iv  is  t6v  drjpov  4s  ripJpav  prjr^v,  Koff 
&n  Spurra  if  w^is  olKriar€Tai, 

In  spite  of  certain  passages  found  in  Suidas  and  Harpokration  (see 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griechischen  Staats  Alterthiimer,  sect. 
167,  note  12:  compare  also  Wattenbach,  De  Quadringentor.  Factione, 
p.  38),  I  cannot  think  that  there  was  any  connection  between  these  ten 
(vyypa<l>€is,  and  the  Board  of  wpofiovXoi  mentioned  as  having  been  before 
named  (Thucyd.  viii.  1).  Nor  has  the  passage  in  Lysias,  to  which  Her- 
mann makes  allusion,  anything  to  do  with  these  (vyypa<l>€is,     tha 
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the  usual  practice,  this  decree  must  previously  have 
been  approved  in  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  be- 
fore it  was  submitted  to  the  people.  Such  was 
doubtless  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  and  the 
decree  passed  without  any  opposition.  On  the  day 
fixed,  a  fresh  assembly  met,  which  Peisander  and 
his  partisans  caused  to  be  held,  not  in  the  usual 
place  (called  the  Pnyx)  within  the  city  walls,  but 
at  a  place  called  Kol6nus,  ten  stadia  (rather  more 
than  a  mile)  without  the  walls  ^  north  of  the  city. 
Koldnus  was  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  within  the  pre- 
cinct of  which  the  assembly  was  enclosed  for  the 
occasion.  Such  an  assembly  was  not  likely  to  be 
numerous,  wherever  held^,  since  there  could  be  little 
motive  to  attend  when  freedom  of  debate  was  ex- 

meotioii  of  Thirty  persons,  by  Androtion  and  Philocliorus,  seems  to 
imply  that  either  they,  or  Harpokration,  confounded  the  proceedings 
ushering  in  this  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  mth  those  before  the  sub- 
sequent oligarchy  of  Thirty.  The  ovvtBpoi  or  <Tvyypa<p€ts  mentioned 
by  Isokratis  (Areopagit.  Or.  vii.  sect.  67)  might  refer  either  to  the  case 
d  the  Four  Hundred  or  to  that  of  the  Thirty. 

'  Thacyd.  viii.  67.  *Ejrc4Ta,  circi5^  7  ^M^P^  «^5«**  (vvfKXjfO-av  r^y 
iiuskqoiav  it  rhv  KSkavov  (corl  d*  Up6v  HoatMvos  ?£«>  n-dXcwr,  an^xpp 
OTaiiovs  itaKurra  d^Ko),  &c. 

The  very  remarkable  word  (yvtKkjjarav,  here  used  respecting  the  as- 
sembly, appears  to  me  to  refer  (not,  as  Dr.  Arnold  supposes  in  his  note, 
to  any  emting  practice  observed  even  in  the  usual  assemblies  which 
met  in  the  Pnyx,  but  rather)  to  a  departure  from  the  usual  practice, 
and  the  employment  of  a  stratagem  in  reference  to  this  particular 
meeting. 

Kol6nus  was  one  of  the  Attic  Demes :  indeed  there  seems  reason  to 
imagine  that  two  distinct  Demes  bore  this  same  name  (see  Boeckh,  in 
the  Commentary  appended  to  his  translation  of  the  Antigond  of  Sopho- 
kles,  p.  190,  191 ;  and  Ross,  Die  Demen  von  Attika,  pp.  10,  11).  It 
is  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenid^s,  hard  by  this  temple  of  Poseidon,  that 
SophoklSs  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  immortal  drama,  the  (Edipus  Ko- 
loneos. 

'  Compare  the  statement  in  Lysias  (Orat.  zii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  76, 
p.  127)  respecting  the  small  numbers  who  attended  and  voted  at  the 
■ssemUy  by  wliidi  the  subsequent  oligarchy  of  Thirty  was  named. 
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tinguished ;  but  the  oligarchical  conspirators  now 
transferred  it  without  the  walls  ;  selecting  a  narrow 
area  for  the  meeting,  in  order  that  they  might  lessen 
still  farther  the  chance  of  numerous  attendance — 
an  assembly  which  they  fully  designed  Should  be 
the  last  in  the  history  of  Athens.     They  were  thus 
also  more  out  of  the  reach  of  an  armed  movement  in 
the  city,  as  well  as  enabled  to  post  their  own  armed 
partisans  aroimd,  under  colour  of  protecting  the 
meeting  against  disturbance  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  Dekeleia. 
Abolition         The  proposition  of  the   newly-appointed  com- 
Gnph6       missioners   (probably   Peisander,    Antiphon,    and 
2^^       other  partisans  themselves)  was  exceedingly  short 
and  simple.     They  merely  moved  the  abolition  of 
the  celebrated  Graphs  Paranomdn;  that  is,  they 
proposed  that  every  Athenian  citizen  should  have 
full  liberty  of  making  any  anti-constitutional  pro- 
position that  he  chose — and  that  every  other  citizen 
should  be  interdicted,  under  heavy  penalties,  from 
prosecuting  him  by  Graphs  Paranom6n  (indictment 
on  the  score  of  informality,  illegality,  or  unconsti- 
tutionality) ,  or  from  doing  him  any  other  mischief. 
This  proposition  was  adopted  without  a  single  dis-^ 
sentient.    It  was  thought  more  formal  by  the  direct- 
ing chiefs  to  sever  this  proposition  pointedly  from 
the  rest,  and  to  put  it,  singly  and  apart,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  special  commissioners ;  since  it  was 
the  legalizing  condition  of  every  other  positive 
change  which  they  were  about  to  move  afterwards. 
Full  liberty  being  thus  granted  to  make  any  motion, 
however  anti-constitutional,  and  to  dispense  with 
all  the  established  formalities,  such  as  preliminary 
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authorisation  by  the  senate — Peisander  now  came 
forward  with  his  substantive  propositions  to  the 
following  effect : — 

1 .  All  the  existing  democratical  magistracies  were  New  go- 
suppressed  at  once,  and  made  to  cease  for  the  p^J^^ 
future.     2.  No  civil  functions  whatever  were  here-  ^^^ 
after  to  be  salaried.    3.  To  constitute  a  new  govern-  oUgtrdiyof 
menty  a  committee  of  five  persons  were  named  (ired. 
forthwith,  who  were  to  choose  a  larger  body  of  one 
hundred  (that  is,  one  hundred  including  the  five 
choosers  themselves).    Each  individual,  out  of  this 
body  of  one  hundred,  was  to  choose  three  persons. 
4.  A  body  of  Four  Hundred  was  thus  constituted, 
who  were  to  take  their  seat  in  the  Senate-house, 
and  to  carry  on  the  government  with  unlimited 
powers,  according  to  their  own  discretion.    5.  They 
were  to  convene  The  Five  Thousand,   whenever 
they  might  think  fit^     All  was  passed  without  a 
dissentient  voice. 

The  invention  and  employment  of  this  imaginary  ii^tioaa 
aggregate  of  Five  Thousand  was  not  the  least  dex-  ^  ^^ 
terous  among  the  combinations  of  Antiphon.     No  ^^^ 
one  knew  who  these  Five  Thousand  were :  yet  the  Thousand, 
resolution,  just  adopted,  purported — not  that  such 
a  number  of  citizens  should  be  singled  out  and  con- 
stituted, either  by  choice,  or  by  lot,  or  in  some  de- 
terminate manner  which  should  exhibit  them  to  the 
view  and  knowledge  of  others — but  that  the  Four 
Hundred  should  convene  The  Five  Thousand^  when- 
ever they  thought  proper :  thus  assuming  the  lat- 

>  Thoeyd.  Yui.  6S.  'FXBdyras  dc  avroifs  rtrpoKovlcvt  Bpras  cV  r6 
VOL.  VIII.  B 
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But  this  could  not  be  done  without  force,  since  the 
senators  were  already  within  it ;  having  doubtless 
gone  thither  immediately  from  the  assembly,  where 
their  presence  (at  least  the  presence  of  the  Prytanes, 
or  Senators  of  the  presiding  tribe)  was  essential  as 
legal  presidents.  They  had  to  deliberate  what  they 
would  do  uhder  the  decree  just  passed,  which  di- 
vested them  of  all  authority.  Nor  was  it  impossi- 
ble that  they  might  organise  armed  resistance ;  for 
which  there  seemed  more  than  usual  facility  at  the 
present  moment,  since  the  occupation  of  Dekeleia 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  kept  Athens  in  a  condition 
like  that  of  a  permanent  camp,  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  citizens  day  and  night  under  arms^ 
Against  this  chance  the  Four  Hundred  made  pro- 
vision. They  selected  that  hour  of  the  day  when 
the  greater  number  of  citizens  habitually  went  home 
(probably  to  their  morning  meal),  leaving  the  mili- 
tary station,  with  the  arms  piled  and  ready,  under 
comparatively  thin  watch.  While  the  general  body 
of  hoplites  left  the  station  at  this  hour  according  to 
the  usual  practice,  the  hoplites  (Andrian,  Tenian 
and  others)  in  the  immediate  confidence  of  the  Four 
Hundred  were  directed  by  private  order  to  hold 
themselves  prepared  and  in  arms  at  a  little  distance 
off;  so  that  if  any  symptoms  should  appear  of  re- 
sistance being  contemplated,  they  might  at  once 
interfere  and  forestall  it.  Having  taken  this  pre- 
caution, the  Four  Hundred  marched  in  a  body  to 
the  Senate-house,   each  man  with  a  dagger  con- 

'  See  the  jests  of  Aristophan^,  alK>ut  the  citizens  all  in  armour  bay- 
ing their  provisions  in  the  market-place  and  canying  them  home — in 
the  Lysistrata  560:  a  comedy  represented  about  December  412  or 
January  411  B.C.,  three  months  earlier  than  the  events  here  narrated. 
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cealed  under  his  garment,  and  followed  by  their 
special  body-guard  of  120  young  men  from  various 
Grecian  cities — the  instruments  of  the  assassina- 
tions ordered  by  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues.  In 
this  array  they  marched  into  the  Senate-house, 
where  the  senators  were  assembled  —  and  com- 
manded them  to  depart ;  at  the  same  time  tender- 
ing to  them  their  pay  for  all  the  remainder  of  the 
year  (seemingly  about  three  months  or  more  down 
to  the  beginning  of  Hekatombseon,  the  month  of 
new  nominations)  during  which  their  functions 
ought  to  have  continued.  The  senators  were  no 
way  prepared  to  resist  the  decree  just  passed  under 
the  forms  of  legality,  with  an  armed  body  now  ar- 
rived to  enforce  its  execution.  They  obeyed  and 
departed,  each  man  as  he  passed  the  door  receiving 
the  salary  tendered  to  him.  That  they  should 
yield  obedience  to  superior  force  under  the  circum- 
stances, can  excite  neither  censure  nor  surprise ; 
but  that  they  should  accept  from  the  hands  of  the 
conspirators  this  anticipation  of  an  unearned  salary, 
was  a  meanness  which  almost  branded  them  as  ac- 
complices, and  dishonoured  the  expiring  hour  of 
the  last  democratical  authority.  The  Four  Hundred 
now  found  themselves  triumphantly  installed  in  the 
Senate-house ;  without  the  least  resistance,  either 
within  its  walls,  or  even  without,  by  any  portion 
of  the  citizens  ^ 

Thus  perished,  or  seemed  to  perish,  the  demo-  Remarks  on 
cracy  of  Athens,  after  an  uninterrupted  existence  tion.'*^* "' 
of  nearly  one  hundred  years  since  the  revolution  of 
Kleisthen^.     So  incredible  did  it  appear  that  the 

»  Tbncyd.  viii.  69,  70. 
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numerous,  intelligent,  and  constitutional  citizens 
of  Athens  should  suffer  their  liberties  to  be  over* 
thrown  by  a  band  of  four  hundred  conspirators, 
while  the  great  mass  of  them  not  only  loved  their 
democracy,  but  had  anus  in  their  hands  to  defend 
it — that  even  their  enemy  and  neighbour  Agis  at 
Dekeleia  could  hardly  imagine  the  revolution  to  be 
a  fact  accomplished.  We  shall  see  presently  that 
it  did  not  stand — nor  would  it  probably  have  stood, 
had  circumstances  even  been  more  favourable — but 
the  accomplishment  of  it  at  all,  is  an  incident  too 
extraordinary  to  be  passed  over  without  some  words 
in  explanation. 

We  must  remark  that  the  tremendous  catastrophe 
and  loss  of  blood  in  Sicily  had  abated  the  energy 
of  the  Athenian  character  generally — but  especially, 
had  made  them  despair  of  their  foreign  relations ; 
of  the  possibility  that  they  could  make  headjagainst 
enemies,  increased  in  number  by  revolts  among 
their  own  allies,  and  farther  sustained  by  Persian 
gold.  Upon  this  sentiment  of  despair  is  brought 
to  bear  the  treacherous  delusion  of  Alkibiadds, 
offering  them  the  Persian  aid ;  that  is,  means  of 
defence  and  success  against  foreign  enemies,  at  the 
price  of  their  democracy.  Reluctantly  the  people 
are  brought,  but  they  art  brought,  to  entertain  the 
proposition :  and  thus  the  conspirators  gain  their 
first  capital  point — of  familiarising  the  people  with 
the  idea  of  such  a  change  of  constitution.  The 
ulterior  success  of  the  conspiracy — ^when  all  pro- 
spect of  Persian  gold,  or  improved  foreign  position, 
was  at  an  end — is  due  to  the  combinations,  alike 
nefarious  and  skilful,  of  Antiphon,   wielding  and 
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organising  the  united  strength  of  the  aristocratical 
classes  at  Athens ;  strength  always  exceedingly 
great,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  working  in 
fractions  disunited  and  even  reciprocally  hostile  to 
each  otber-*-*re8trained  by  the  ascendant  democra- 
tical  institutions — and  reduced  to  corrupt  what  it 
could  not  overthrow.  Antiphon,  about  to  employ 
this  anti- popular  force  in  one  systematic  scheme 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  predetermined 
purpose,  keeps  still  within  the  same  ostensible  con- 
stitutional limits.  He  raises  no  open  mutiny :  he 
maintains  inviolate  the  cardinal  point  of  Athenian 
political  morality — respect  to  the  decision  of  the 
senate  and  political  assembly,  as  well  as  to  consti- 
tutional maxims.  But  be  knows  well  that  the  value 
of  these  meetings,  as  political  securities,  depend^ 
upon  entire  freedom  of  speech ;  and  that  if  that 
freedom  be  suppressed,  the  assembly  itself  becomes 
a  nuUity — or  rather  an  instrument  of  positive  im- 
posture and  mischief.  Accordingly  he  causes  all 
the  popular  orators  to  be  successively  assassinated, 
80  tfiat  no  man  dares  to  open  bis  mouth  on  that 
side;  while  on  .the  other  hand,  the  anti-popular 
speakers  are  all  loud  and  conjSdent,  cheering  one 
another  on,  and  seeming  to  represent  all  the  feeling 
of  the  persons  present.  By  thus  silencing  each  in- 
dividual leader,  and  intimidating  every  opponent 
from  standing  forward  as  spokesman,  he  extorts  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  assembly  and  the  senate  to 
measures  which  the  large  majority  of  the  citizens 
detest.  That  majority  however  are  bound  by  their 
own  constitutional  forms — and  when  the  decision 
of  these,  by  whatever  means  obtained,  is  against 
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them,  they  have  neither  the  incIiDation  nor  the 
courage  to  resist.  In  no  part  of  the  world  has  this 
sentiment  of  constitutional  duty,  and  submission  to 
the  vote  of  a  legal  majority,  been  more  keenly  and 
universally  felt,  than  it  was  among  the  citizens  of 
democratical  Athens  ^  Antiphon  thus  finds  means  to 
employ  the  constitutional  sentiment  of  Athens  as  a 
means  of  killing  the  constitution :  the  mere  empty 
form,  after  its  vital  and  protective  efficacy  has  been 
abstracted,  remains  simply  as  a  cheat  to  paralyse 
individual  patriotism. 
Attach-  It  was  this  cheat  which  rendered  the  Athenians 

^nstita.     iudisposed  to  stand  forward  with  arms  in  defence 
^Ath^™  ^^  *^^*  democracy  to  which  they  were  attached. 
SL  wnti-^^  Accustomed  as  they  were  to  unlimited  pacific  con- 
mentby      tcntiou  withiu  the  bounds  of  their  constit  ition, 
to  dMtroy    they  were  in  the  highest  degree  averse  to  anj  hing 
^econsti-   j|j^^  armed  intestine  contention.     This  is  the  na- 
tural efiect  of  an  established  free  and  equal  polity — 
to  substitute  the  contests  of  the  tongue  for  those 
of  the  sword,  and  sometimes,  even  to  create  so  ex- 
treme a  disinclination  to  the  latter,  that  if  liberty  be 
energetically  assailed,  the  counter-energy  necessary 
for  its  defence  may  probably  be  found  wanting. 
So  difficult  is  it  for  the  same  people  to  have  both 
the  qualities  requisite  for  making  a  free  constitution 
work  well  in  ordinary  times,  together  with  those 
very  different  qualities  requisite  for  upholding  it 
against  exceptional  dangers  and  under  trying  emer- 
gences.    None  but  an  Athenian  of  extraordinary 

*  This  striking  and  deep-seated  regard  of  the  Athenians  for  all  the 
*  forms  of  an  established  constitution,  makes  itself  felt  even  by  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  (Hist.  Gr.  eh.  xiz.  sect.  t.  vol.  iv.  p.  235). 
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ability  like  Aotiphon  would  have  understood  the 
art  of  thus  making  the  constitutional  feeling  of  his 
countrymen  subservient  to  the  success  of  his  conspi* 
racy — and  of  maintaining  the  forms  of  legal  dealing 
towards  assembled  and  constitutional  bodies,  while 
he  violated  them  in  secret  and  successive  stabs 
directed  against  individuals.  Political  assassina- 
tion had  been  unknown  at  Athens  (as  far  as  our 
information  reaches)  since  it  was  employed  about 
fifty  years  before  by  the  oligarchical  party  against 
Ephialt^,  the  coadjutor  of  PeriklSs'.  But  this  had 
been  an  individual  case,  and  it  was  reserved  for 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  to  organise  a  band  of 
assassins  working  systematically,  and  taking  off  a 
series  of  leading  victims  one  after  the  other.  As 
the  Macedonian  kings  in  after-times  required  the 
surrender  of  the  popular  orators  in  a  body,  so  the 
authors  of  this  conspiracy  found  the  same  enemies 
to  deal  with,  and  adopted  another  way  of  getting 
rid  of  them  ;  thus  reducing  the  assembly  into  a 
tame  and  lifeless  mass,  capable  of  being  intimidated 
into  giving  its  collective  sanction  to  measures  which 
its  large  majority  detested. 

As  Grecian  history  has  been  usually  written,  Dema- 
we  are  instructed  to  believe  that  the  misfortunes,  S*l»pca!'* 
and  the  corruption,  and  the  degradation  of  the  de-  J^j^""" 
mocratical  states  are  brought  upon  them  by  the  ^£|^^" 
class  of  demagogues,  of  whom  Kleon,  Hyperbolus,  theou- 
AndroklSs,  &c.  stand  forth  as  specimens.     These  ^ 
men  are  represented  as  mischief-makers  and  reviiers, 
accusing  without  just  cause,  and  converting  inno- 

1  See  Plutarch,  Perikl^,  c.  10;  Diodor.  xi.  77 ;  and  vol.  v.  of  this 
History,  chi^.  zlvi.  p.  496. 
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cence  into  treason.  Now  the  history  of  this  con- 
spiracy of  the  Four  Hundred  presents  to  us  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  It  shows  that  the  poli- 
tical enemies— against  whom  the  Athenian  people 
were  protected  by  their  demoa*atical  institutions, 
and  by  the  demagogues  as  living  organs  of  those 
institutions — ^were  not  fictitious  #but  dangerously 
real.  It  reveals  the  continued  existence  of  power* 
iul  anti-popular  combinations,  ready  to  come  to- 
gether for  treasonable  purposes  when  the  moment 
appeared  safe  and  tempting.  It  manifests  the  cha- 
racter and  morality  of  the  leaders,  to  whom  the 
direction  of  the  anti-popular  force  naturally  fell. 
It  proves  that  these  leaders,  men  of  uncommon 
ability,  required  nothing  more  than  the  extinction 
or  silence  of  the  demagogues,  to  be  enabled  to  sub- 
vert the  popular  securities  and  get  possession  of 
the  government.  We  need  no  better  proof  to  teach 
us  what  was  the  real  function  and  intrinsic  necessity 
of  these  demagogues  in  the  Athenian  system— * 
taking  them  as  a  class,  and  ^[>art  from  the  manner 
in  which  individuals  among  them  may  have  per- 
formed their  duty.  They  formed  the  vital  move- 
ment of  all  that  was  tutelary  and  public-spirited  in 
democracy.  Aggressive  in  respect  to  official  de- 
linquents, they  were  defensive  in  respect  to  the 
public  and  the  constitution.  If  that  anti-popular 
force,  which  Antiphon  found  ready-made,  had  not 
been  efficient,  at  a  much  earlier  moment,  In  stifling 
the  democracy — ^it  was  because  there  were  dema* 
gogues  to  cry  aloud,  as  well  as  assemblies  to  hear 
and  sustain  them.  If  Antiphon's  conspiracy  was 
successful,  it  was  because  he  knew  where  to  aim 
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his  blows,  SO  as  to  strike  down  the  real  enemies  of 
the  oligarchy  and  the  real  defenders  of  the  people. 
I  here  employ  the  term  demagogues  because  it  is 
that  commonly  used  by  those  who  denounce  the 
class  of  men  here  under  review :  the  proper  neu- 
tral phrase,  laying  aside  odious  associations,  would 
be  to  call  them,  popular  speakers  or  opposition 
speakers.  But  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
<^led,  it  is  impossible  rightly  to  conceive  their 
position  in  Athens,  without  looking  at  them  in 
contrast  and  antithesis  with  those  anti-popular 
forces  against  which  they  formed  the  indispensable 
barrier,  and  which  come  forth  into  such  manifest 
and  melancholy  working  under  the  organising  hands 
of  Antiphon  and  Pbrynichus. 

As  soon  as  the  Four  Hundred  found  themselves  Ptooeed- 
formally  installed  in  the  Senate-house,  they  divided  foot  hui- 
themselves  by  lot  into  separate  Prytanies  (probably  ^JjJ^.**** 
ten  in  number,  consisting  of  forty  members  each,  ^^^ 
like  the  former  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  in  order 
that  the  distribution  of  the  year  to  which  the  people 
were  accustomed  might  not  be  disturbed),  and  then 
solemnized  their  installation  by  prayer  and  sacrifice. 
They  put  to  death  some  political  enemies,  though 
not  many:  they  &rther  imprisoned  and  banished 
others,  and  made  large  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  aflSairs— carrj'ing  everything  with  a  strict- 
ness  and  rigour  unknown  under  the  old  constitu- 
tion ^    It  seems  to  have  been  proposed  among  them 
to  pass  a  vote  of  restoration  to  all  persons  under 
sent^ice  of  exile.     But  this  was  rejected  by  the 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  70.  I  imagine  that  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  the 
irorda — to  dc  SXka  tfvtfioy  Kara  Kparos  rtfv  n6\iv„ 
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majority  in  order  that  AlkibiadSs  might  not  be 
among  the  number;  nor  did  they  think  it  expe- 
dient, notwithstanding,  to  pass  the  law,  reserving 
him  as  a  special  exception. 
They  make       They  farther  despatched  a  messenger  to  Agis  at 
for  peace  to  Dckcleia,  intimating  their  wish  to  treat  for  peace ; 
tothe"      which  (they  affirmed)  he  ought  to  be  ready  to  grant 

Spartans.       j^  ^y^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  u  jj^^  faithlcSS  DcmOS  "  WaS  put 

down.  Agis  however,  not  believing  that  the  Athe- 
nian people  would  thus  submit  to  be  deprived  of 
their  liberty^  anticipated  that  intestine  dissension 
would  certainly  break  out,  or  at  least  that  some 
portion  of  the  Long  Walls  would  be  found  un- 
guarded, should  a  foreign  army  appear.  While 
therefore  he  declined  the  overtures  for  peace,  he  at 
the  same  time  sent  for  reinforcements  out  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  marched  with  a  considerable  army, 
in  addition  to  his  own  garrison,  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Athens.  But  he  found  the  ramparts  care- 
fully manned :  no  commotion  took  place  within : 
even  a  sally  was  made,  in  which  some  advantage 
was  gained  over  him.  He  therefore  speedily  re- 
tired, sending  back  his  newly-arrived  reinforcements 
to  Peloponnesus ;  while  the  Four  Hundred,  on  re- 
newing their  advances  to  him  for  peace,  now  found 
themselves  much  better  received,  and  were  even 
encouraged  to  despatch  envoys  to  Sparta  itself. 
They  send  As  soou  as  they  had  thus  got  over  the  first  diffi- 
the  aimp  cultics,  and  placed  matters  on  a  footing  which 
seemed  to  promise  stability,  they  despatched  ten 
envoys  to  Samos.  Aware  beforehand  of  the  danger 
impending  over  them  in  that   quarter  from   the 

»  Thucyd.viii.  71. 


at  Samos. 
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known  aversion  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen  to  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  oligarchy,  they  had  more- 
over just  heard,  hy  the  arrival  of  Chsereas  and  the 
Paralus,  of  the  joint  attack  made  hy  the  Athenian 
and  Samian  oligarchs,  and  of  its  complete  failure. 
Had  this  event  occurred  a  little  earlier,  it  might 
perhaps  have  deterred  even  some  of  their  own 
number  from  proceeding  with  the  revolution  at 
Athens — ^which  was  rendered  thereby  almost  sure 
of  failure,  from  the  first.  Their  ten  envoys  were 
instructed  to  represent  at  Samos  that  the  recent 
oligarchy  had  been  established  with  no  views  inju- 
rious to  the  city,  but  on  the  contrary  for  the  gene- 
ral benefit ;  that  though  the  Council  now  installed 
consisted  of  Four  Hundred  only,  yet  the  total  num- 
ber of  partisans  who  had  made  the  revolution  and 
were  qualified  citizens  under  it,  was  Five  Thousand ; 
a  number  greater  (they  added)  than  had  ever  been 
actually  assembled  in  the  Pnyx  under  the  demo- 
cracy, even  for  the  most  important  debates',  in 

'  Tlmcyd.  viii.  72.  This  allegation^  reelecting  the  number  of  citizens 
who  attended  in  the  Athenian  democratical  assemblies,  has  been  some- 
times cited  as  if  it  carried  with  it  the  authority  of  Thucydid^ ;  which 
b  a  great  mistake,  duly  pointed  out  by  all  the  best  recent  critics.  It  is 
simply  the  allegation  of  the  Four  Hundred,  whose  testimony,  as  a 
guarantee  for  truth,  ii  worth  little  enough. 

That  no  assembly  had  ever  been  attended  by  so  many  as  5000 
(ovdcv^arorr)  I  certainly  am  far  from  beliering.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  5000  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  citizens  to  attend. 

Dr.  Arnold,  in  bis  note,  opposes  the  allegation,  in  part  by  remarking 
that "  the  law  required  not  only  the  presence  but  the  sanction  of  at  least 
6000  citizens  to  some  partictdar  decrees  of  the  assembly."  It  seems 
to  me  however  quite  possible,  that  in  cases  where  this  large  number  of 
votes  was  reqiured,  as  in  the  ostracism,  and  where  there  was  no  discus- 
sion carried  on  immediately  before  the  voting — ^the  procen  of  voting 
may  have  lasted  some  hours,  like  oar  keeping  open  aS  a  poll.  So  that 
thott^  more  than   6000    citizens  must  have  voted,  altogether — ^it 
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consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absences  of  nu- 
merous individuals  on  military  service  and  foreign 
travel. 
S'Scre^  What  satisfaction  might  have  been  given,  by  this 
Toiution  is  .  allusion  to  the  fictitious  Five  Thousand,  or  by  the 
the  camp  fallacious  reference  to  the  numbers,  real  or  pre- 
-Strong  tended,  of  the  past  democratical  assemblies — had 
Sth?(SmD  t^®8^  envoys  carried  to  Samoa  the  first  tidings  of 
agdiirtthe   the  Athenian  revolution — we  cannot  saV.     They 

Four  Him-  *  '' 

died.  were  forestalled  by  Ch8erea6  the  officer  of  the  Para- 
lus ;  who,  though  the  Four  Hundred  tried  to  detain 
him,  made  his  escape  and  hastened  to  Saraos  to 
communicate  the  fearful  and  unexpected  change 
which  had  occurred  at  Athens.  Instead  of  hearing 
that  change  described  under  the  treacherous  ex« 
tenuations  prescribed  by  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus, 
the  armament  first  learnt  it  from  the  lips  of  Cbse- 
reas,  who  told  them  at  once  the  extreme  truth — 
and  even  more  than  the  truth.  He  recounted  with 
indignation  that  every  Athenian,  who  ventured  to 
say  a  word  against  the  Four  Hundred  rulers  of  the 
city,  was  punished  with  the  scourge — that  even  the 
wives  and  children  of  persons  hostile  to  them  were 
outraged — that  there  was  a  design  of  seizing  and 
imprisoning  the  relatives  of  the  democrats  at  Sa- 
moa, and  putting  them  to  death  if  the  latter  refused 
to  obey  orders  from  Athens.  The  simple  narra- 
tive, of  what  had  really  occurred,  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  provoke  in  the  armament  a  senti- 
ment of  detestation  against  the  Four  Hundred.  But 
these  additional  details  of  Gheereas,  partly  untrue, 

WM  not  nectmiy  that  aU  should  hmw  hem  fnmni  in  the  mom 
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filled  them  with  uncontrollable  wrath,  which  they 
manifested  by  open  menace  against  the  known  par- 
tisans of  the  Four  Hundred  at  Samos,  as  well  as 
against  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  recent  oli- 
garchical conspiracy  in  the  island.  It  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  their  hands  were  arrested  by 
the  more  reflecting  citizens  present,  who  remon- 
strated against  the  madness  of  such  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings when  the  enemy  was  close  upon  them. 

But  though  violence  and  aggressive  insult  were  Ardent  d«- 
thus  seasonably  checked,  the  sentiment  of  the  ar-  muife^ 
mament  was  too  ardent  and  unanimous  to  be  satis-  empiut^^ 
fied  without  some  solemn,  emphatic,  and  decisive  ^^'^^ 
declaration  against  the  oligarchs  at  Athens.  A  great  Athenian 
democratical  manifestation,  of  the  most  earnest  and  «t  samoe 
imposing  character,  was  proclaimed,  chiefly  at  the  samkni.  ^ 
instance  of  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  The  Athe- 
nian armament,  brought  together  in  one  grand  as- 
sembly, took  an  oath  by  the  most  stringent  sanctions 
— ^To  maintain  their  democracy — ^To  keep  up  fri^id- 
ship  and  harmony  with  each  othsc — To  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  Peloponnesians  with  energy — ^To 
be  at  enmity  with  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens, 
and  to  enter  into  no  amicable  communication  with 
them  whatever.    The  whole  armament  swore  to 
this  compact  with  enthusiasm,  and  even  thoee  who 
had  before  taken  part  in  the  cdigarchical  movements 
were  forced  to  be  forward  in  the  ceremony  ^  What 

'  Tbucyd.  viii.  75.  Mer^  dc  rovro,  XtifAtrp&s  ij^  is  ^fioKpariav 
fimtkSiMtpoi  ffcnurr^enoi  rk  €Pt§  Zo/a^  6  rt  Opaavficvkos  itai  OptioiiXXor, 
Sftcmavm  irainv  r«^  arpanmras  rovs  /Myiorovt  SpK&ut,  ml  airo^  rtn^ 
^  r^  SKiyapXMt  fidkt/ora,  f  ftipf  iffftoKpania^irBat  koL  6fimnvi(ntff,  ical 
-riv  9p^  lUkotnmftio'Untt  irrfXc^Mwr  wpoBvfMt  d&oianp,  «U  rou  rtrptUBo* 
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lent  double  force  to  this  touching  scene,  was,  that  the 
entire  Samian  population,  every  male  of  the  military 
age,  took  the  oath  along  with  the  friendly  armament. 
Both  pledged  themselves  to  mutual  fidelity  and  com- 
mon suffering  or  triumph,  whatever  might  be  the 
issue  of  the  contest.     Both  felt  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians  at  Miletus,  and  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens, 
were  alike  their  enemies,  and  that  the  success  of 
either  would  be  their  common  ruin. 
TheAthe-        Pursuant  to  this  resolution — of  upholding  their 
mocracy  is   dcmocracy  and  at  the  same  time«6ustaining  the  war 
tuted'by     against  the  Peloponnesians,  at  all  cost  or  peril  to 
men^'"    themsclves — the  soldiers  of  the  armament  now  took 
^"'^mhi  of  ^  ^'®P  unparalleled  in  Athenian  history.     Feeling 
thesoidion  that   they  could  no  longer   receive   orders  from 
nerais        Athens  under  her  present  oligarchical  rulers,  with 
^  ^•®"'       whom  Charmtnus   and   others   among  their   own 
leaders  were  implicated,   they  constituted   them- 
selves into  a  sort  of  community  apart,  and  held  an 
assembly  as  citizens  to  choose  anew  their  generals 
and   trierarchs.     Of  those   already  in  command, 
several  were  deposed  as  unworthy  of  trust ;  others 
being  elected  in  their  places,  especially  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus.     Nor  was  the  assembly  held  for 
election  alone ;  it  was  a  scene  of  efiusive  sympathy, 
animating  eloquence,  and  patriotism  generous  as 
well  as  resolute.    The  united  armament  felt  that 
they  were  the  real  Athens ;   the  guardians  of  her 
constitution — the  upholders  of  her  remaining  em- 

Koi  2afiiw¥  irdtn^g  r^vixMv  BpKOP  ol  cV  rj  ffXiKl^  koL  rit  vpayiurra  irdpra 
KoX  rii  mroptfa-Sfiepa  ix  r&v  Kivdwwv  (wftKOOf^aavro  ol  trrparwrai  rdis 
Safi^ff,  vofuCovTtt  oCrt  ^«ec«voft(  mroaTpofftfjv  awrrfpias  oOn  atf>la-t»  tiptu, 
oKK*  4A»  re  o2  TrrpaK6aun  KpaTriar»<n9  4a»  r€  ol  ix  MikrfTOv  wokffAioi, 
biof^OapiiifnvBiu* 
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pire  and  glory — the  protectors  of  her  citizens  at 
home  against  those  conspirators  who  had  intruded 
themselves  wrongfully  into  the  Senate-house — the 
sole  barrier,  even  for  those  conspirators  themselves^ 
against  the  hostile  Peloponnesian  fleet.  ''  The  city 
has  revolted  from  us**  (exclaimed  Thrasybulus  and 
others  in  pregnant  words  which  embodied  a  whole 
train  of  feeling').  ^'But  let  not  this  abate  our 
courage :  for  they  are  only  the  lesser  force — we  are 
the  greater  and  the  self-sufficing.  We  have  here 
the  whole  navy  of  the  state,  whereby  we  can  en* 
sure  to  ourselves  the  contributions  from  our  de« 
pendencies  just  as  well  as  if  we  started  from  Athens. 
We  have  the  hearty  attachment  of  Samos,  second 
in  power  only  to  Athens  herself,  and  serving  us 
as  a  military  station  against  the  enemy,  now  as  in 
the  past.  We  are  better  able  to  obtain  supplies 
for  ourselves,  than  those  in  the  city  for  themselves ; 
for  it  is  only  through  our  presence  at  Samos  that 
they  have  hitherto  kept  the  mouth  of  Peiraeus  open. 
If  they  refuse  to  restore  to  us  our  democratical 
constitution,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  exclude 
them  from  the  sea  than  they  to  exclude  us.  What 
indeed  does  the  city  do  now  for  us  to  second  our 
efibrts  against  the  enemy  ?  Little  or  nothiug.  We 
have  lost  nothing  by  their  separation.  They  send 
us  no  pay — they  leave  us  to  provide  maintenance 
for  ourselves — they  are  now  out  of  condition  for 
sending  us  even  good  counsel,  which  is  the  great 

'  Thneyd.  riii.  76.  Kal  irapatpta-tig  SKXag  re  cn'ocovtro  cV  ir<t>ia-uf 
airois  anarafMMM^  mil  »£  cv  dec  a&viktuf  &ri  ri  v6\is  avr&¥  affit- 
ariiK^  rm  y&p  cXcUnrovr  awh  <r^«y  r&y  irXc({roi»y  xxu  Is  vavra  tropin 

VOL.  VIII.  F 
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superiority  of  a  city  over  a  camp^  As  counsellors, 
we  here  are  better  than  they ;  for  they  have  just 
committed  the  wrong  of  subverting  the  constitution 
of  our  common  country — while  we  are  striving  to 
maintain  it,  and  will  do  our  best  to  force  them  into 
the  same  track.  Alkibiadds,  if  we  ensure  to  him 
a  safe  restoration,  will  cheerfully  bring  the  alli- 
ance of  Persia  to  sustain  us  ;  and  even  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst — ^if  all  other  hopes  fail  us— our 
powerful  naval  force  will  always  enable  us  to  find 
places  of  refuge  in  abundance,  inth  city  and  terri- 
tory  adequate  to  our  wants." 

Such  was  the  encouraging  language  of  Thrasyllus 
and  Thrasybulus,  which  found  full  sympathy  in  the 
armament,  and  raised  among  them  a  spirit  of  ener* 
getic  patriotism  and  resolution,  not  unworthy  of 
their  forefathers  when  refugees  at  Salamis  under 
the  invasion  of  XerxSs.  To  regain  their  democracy 
and  to  sustain  the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians, 
were  impulses  alike  ardent  and  blended  in  the  same 
tide  of  generous  enthusiasm ;  a  tide  so  vehement 
as  to  sweep  before  it  the  reluctance  of  that  mino* 
rity  who  had  before  been  inclined  to  the  oligar- 
chical movement.  But  besides  these  two  impulses, 
there  was  also  a  third,  tending  towards  the  recall 
of  AlkibiadSs ;  a  coadjutor,  if  in  many  ways  useful, 
yet  bringing  with  him  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and 

*  Tliucyd.  viii.  76.  Bpaxy  dc  ri  dvai  Koi  ovbtv^t  S^iov,  ^  7rp6g  t6 
ntpiyiyvtcrSai  r&v  iroK(filt»v  ^  irAtr  xpfi(nfiot  Ijp,  Ka\  ovbiv  mraKatXtKtvai, 
ol  y€  fiTyr€  dpyvpiov  m  il^ov  irtfiirnv,  oXX*  avrol  tTTopi^ovro  ol  or/iaritt- 
TM,  fifiT9  ^ovXfVfMl  xPV^'^^^f  otirtp  iptKa  ir^is  arparoTrtdtuf  Kparft* 
(iXX&  Kal  ip  TovTOif  row  fuv  ^fiopnfKtPOi,  rovr  trarpiovs  vdfiovt  icaraXv* 
ammi9,  avrol  dc  o-«fciy  Koi  ^K€lvovf  ff€ipiuT9a6ai  npoaavayKaCsaf,  "Oort 
ov6i  TovTov^t  oinrp  hv  povXivoUy  ri  XPI^^^^*  napk  aif>lot  X€ip9vs  c&oi* 
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duplicity  uncongenial  to  the  exalted  sentiment  now 
all-powerful  at  Samos^ 

This  exile  bad  been  tbe  first  to  originate  tbe  AikibUdaa 
oligarchical  conspiracy,  whereby  Athens,  already  J^nd^'" 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  exigences  of  her  foreign  thTdmo- 
war,  was  now  paralysed  in  courage  and  torn  by  ^^^^^t 
civil  discord — ^preserved  from  absolute  ruin  only  by  »*  samos. 
that  counter-enthusiasm  which  a  fortunate  turn  of 
circumstances  had  raised  up  at  Samos.     Having  at 
first  duped  the  conspirators  themselves  and  enabled 
them  to  dupe  the  sincere  democrats,  by  promising 
Persian  aid  and   thus  floating  the  plot  over  its 
first  and  greatest  difficulties — Alkibiadds  had  found 
himself  constrained  to  break  with  them  as  soon  as 
the  time  came  for  realising  his  promises.     But  he 
had  broken  off  with  so  much  address  as  still  to 
keep  up  the  illusion  that  he  could  realise  them  if 
he  chose.    His  return  by  means  of  the  oligarchy 
being  now   impossible,   he   naturally  became  its 
enemy,  and  this  new  antipathy  superseded  his  feel- 
ing of  revenge  against  the  democracy  for  having 
banished  him.     In  fact  he  was  disposed  (as  Phryni- 

'  The  i^licaition  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos  to  Alkibiad^s,  reminds 
us  of  the  emphatic  language  in  which  Tacitus  characterises  an  incident 
in  some  respects  similar.  The  Roman  army,  fighting  in  the  cause  of 
Vitelfiua  against  Vespasian,  had  been  betrayed  by  their  general  Ceecina, 
who  endeaTOured  to  carry  them  over  to  the  latter :  his  army  however 
refused  to  follow  him,  adhered  to  their  own  cause,  and  put  him  under 
airest.  Being  afterwards  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  and 
obliged  to  capitulate  in  Cremona,,  they  released  Ceecina,  and  soUcited 
Ins  intercession  to  obtain  favourable  terms.  ''Primores  castrorum 
nomen  aiqne  imagines  Vitellii  amoliuntnr ;  catenas  Ciecinse  (nam  ctiam 
tnm  vinotus  erat)  exsolvunt,  orantque,  ut  caustt  suie  deprecator  ad- 
aaatat :  aspemantem  tumentemque  lacrymis  fatigant.  Extremum  ma' 
lorvm,  tot  fortUsimi  tiri,  proditoris  opem  invocaiUes'^  (Tacitus, 
Histor.  iii.  31). 
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Alkibiadds 
comes  to 
SamoB,  on 
the  invita- 
tion of  the 
armament. 


chus  had  truly  said  about  him)^  to  avail  himself 
indiffereutly  of  either,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  presented  itself  as  a  serviceable  agency  for 
his  ambitious  views.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
turn  of  affairs  at  Samos  had  made  itself  manifest, 
he  opened  communication  with  Thrasybulus  and 
the  democratical  leaders^,  renewing  to  them  the 
same  promises  of  Persian  alliance,  on  condition  of 
his  own  restoration,  as  he  had  before  made  to  Pei- 
Sander  and  the  oligarchical  party.  Thrasybulus 
and  his  colleagues  either  sincerely  believed  him,  or 
at  least  thought  that  his  restoration  afforded  a  pos- 
sibility, not  to  be  neglected,  of  obtaining  Persian 
aid,  without  which  they  despaired  of  the  war.-  Such 
possibility  would  at  least  infuse  spirit  into  the  sol- 
diers ;  while  the  restoration  was  now  proposed  with- 
out the  terrible  condition  which  had  before  accom- 
panied it,  of  renouncing  the  democratical  consti- 
tution. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty,  however,  nor  until 
after  more  than  one  assembly  and  discussion^,  that 
Thrasybulus  prevailed  on  the  armament  to  pass  a 
vote  of  security  and  restoration  to  Alkibiadds.  As 
Athenian  citizens,  the  soldiers  probably  were  un- 
willing to  take  upon  them  the  reversal  of  a  sentence 
solemnly  passed  by  the  democratical  tribunal,  on 
the  ground  of  irreligion  with  suspicion  of  treason. 
They  were  however  induced  to  pass  the  vote,  after 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  48. 

'  Thucydid^s  does  not  expressly  mention  this  communication — ^but  it 
is  implied  in  the  words  -AkKipidHrjif — ^{r/icvov  vap€^eip,  &c.  (viii.  76). 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  81.  Opa<rvfiov\os,  d€l  t€  rtjs  avTfJ£  yvvfirfs  <x^~ 
fi€vos,  eVftd^  fUT€(rnj(rt  ra  irpayfuiTa,  &aT€  Karaytw  *AXKtfiMrfv,  Koi 
T€\os  ffV  iKKkrfiriat  Irrcicre  rh  nkijBog  r&v  UTparuyr&v,  &c. 
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which  Thrasybulus  sailed  over  to  the  Asiatic  coast, 
brought  across  Alkibiadds  to  the  island,  and  intro- 
daced  him  to  the  assembled  armament.  The  supple 
exile,  who  had  denounced  the  democracy  so  bit- 
terly both  at  Sparta,  and  in  his  correspondence 
vrith  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  knew  well  how 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  demo- 
cratical  assembly  now  before  him.  He  began  by 
deploring  the  sentence  of  banishment  passed  against 
him,  and  throwing  the  blame  of  it,  not  upon  the 
injustice  of  his  countrymen,  but  upon  his  own  un- 
happy destiny  ^  He  then  entered  upon  the  public 
prospects  of  the  moment,  pledging  himself  with 
entire  confidence  to  realise  the  hopes  of  Persian  al- 
liance, and  boasting  in  terms  not  merely  ostentatious 
but  even  extravagant,  of  the  ascendant  influence 
which  he  possessed  over  Tissaphernds.  The  satrap 
had  promised  him  (so  the  speech  went  on)  never  to 
let  the  Athenians  want  for  pay,  as  soon  as  he  once 
came  to  trust  them — not  even  if  it  were  necessary 
to  issue  out  his  last  daric  or  to  coin  his  own  silver 
couch  into  money.  Nor  would  he  require  any 
farther  condition  to  induce  him  to  trust  them,  ex- 
cept that  Alkibiadds  should  be  restored  and  should 
become  their  guarantee.  Not  only  would  he  fur- 
nish the  Athenians  with  pay,  but  he  would,  besides, 
bring  up  to  their  aid  the  Phenician  fleet,  which  was 

I  Thucyd.  Tiii.  81.  ytvoiUvnt  dc  ^Kitkriaias  rriv  rt  Idiav  (vn<l>opa» 
rijf  ^vyijt  €v^ri&iraro  koX  avviXo^vparo  6  *AXiM/3cadi;ff,  &c. 

Contnflt  the  different  language  of  Alkibiadte,  ▼!.  92 ;  Tiii.  47. 

For  the  word  ^/i^p^y,  compare  i.  127- 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  and  |>erverted  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  proceedings  of  AUdbiadte,  during  this  period,  are  presented  in  the 
Ontion  of  Isokratte  de  Bigis,  sect.  18-23. 
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already  at  Aspendus — instead  of  placing  it  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
Confideaoe       In  the  Communications  of  Alkibiadds  with  Peisan- 
the  arma-    dcr  and  his  coadjutors,  Alkibiadds  had  pretended 
imgiagc^  that  the  Great  King  could  have  no  confidence  in 
and  pro-     j|jg  Athenians  unless  they  not  only  restored  him, 
Aey  choose  but  abnegated  their  democracy.     On  this  occasion, 
their  ge-     the  latter  condition  was  withdrawn,  and  the  con- 
^^  '        fidence  of  the  Great  King  was  said  to  be  more  easily 
accorded.     But  though  Alkibiadto  thus  presented 
himself  with  a  new  falsehood,  as  well  as  with  a  new 
vein  of  political  sentiment,  his  discourse  was  emi- 
nently successful.     It  answered  all  the   various 
purposes  which  he  contemplated — ^partly  of  intimi- 
dating and  disuniting  the  oligarchical  conspirators 
at  home — ^partly  of  exalting  his  own  grandeur  in 
the  eyes  of  the  armament — partly  of  sowing  mistrust 
between  the  Spartans  and  Tissaphernds.     It  was  in 
such  full  harmony  with  both  the  reigning  feelings 
of  the  armament — eagerness  to  put  down  the  Four 
Hundred,  as  well  as  to  get  the  better  of  their  Pelo- 
ponnesian  enemies  in  Ionia — that  the  hearers  were 
not  disposed  to  scrutinise  narrowly  the  grounds 
upon  which  his  assurances  rested.     In  the  fulness 
of  confidence  and   enthusiasm,  they  elected  him 
general  along  with  Thrasybulus  and  the  rest — con- 
ceiving redoubled  hopes  of  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies both  at  Athens  and  at  MilStus.     So  com- 
pletely indeed  were  their  imaginations  filled  with 
the  prospect  of  Persian  aid,  against  their  enemies 
in  Ionia,  that  alarm  for  the  danger  of  Athens  under 
the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  became  the 
predominant  feeling ;   and  many  voices  were  even 
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raised  in  favour  of  sailing  to  Peiraeus  for  the  rescue 
of  the  City.  But  AlkibiadSs,  knowing  well  (what 
the  armament  did  not  know)  that  his  own  promises 
of  Persian  pay  and  fleet  were  a  mere  delusion,  stre- 
nuously dissuaded  such  a  movement,  which  would 
have  left  the  dependencies  in  Ionia  defenceless 
against  the  Peloponnesians.  As  soon  as  the  as- 
sembly broke  up,  he  crossed  over  again  to  the  main- 
land, under  pretence  of  concerting  measures  with 
Tissaphemte  to  realise  his  recent  engagements. 

Believed,  substantially  though  not  in  strict  form,  Newpoei- 
from  the  penalties  of  exile,  AlkibiadSs  was  thus  A^kiiSadds 
launched  in  a  new  career.  After  having  first  played  iJX^Thu 
the  game  of  Athens  against  Sparta,  next  that  of  ambition. 
Sparta  against  Athens,  thirdly  that  of  Tissaphernds 
against  both — he  now  professed  to  take  up  again 
the  promotion  of  Athenian  interests.  In  reality, 
however,  he  was,  and  had  always  been,  playing  his 
own  game,  or  obeying  his  own  self-interest,  am- 
bition, or  antipathy.  He  was  at  this  time  eager  to 
make  a  show  of  intimate  and  confidential  commu- 
nication with  Tissaphernds,  in  order  that  he  might 
thereby  impose  upon  the  Athenians  at  Samos — ^to 
communicate  to  the  satrap  his  recent  election  as 
general  of  the  Athenian  force,  that  his  importance 
with  the  Persians  might  be  enhanced — and  lastly, 
by  passing  backwards  and  forwards  from  Tissa- 
phemSs  to  the  Athenian  camp,  to  exhibit  an  ap- 
pearance of  friendly  concert  between  the  two,  which 
might  sow  mistrust  and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  In  this  tripartite  manoeuvring, 
so  suitable  to  his  habitual  character,  he  was  more 
or  less  successful — especially  in  regard  to  the  latter 
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purpose.     For  though  he  never  had  any  serious 

chance  of  inducing  TissaphemSs  to  assist  the  Athe- 

nians,  he  did  nevertheless  contribute  to  alienate 

him  from  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  enemy  from 

him^ 

The  envoys       Without  any  longer  delay  in  the  camp  of  Tissa- 

Hundred"'  phcmSs  than  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  faith  of 

^^_     the  Athenians  in  his  promise  of  Persian  aid,  Alki- 

are  indig-    biad6s  returned  to  Samos,  where  he  was  found  by  the 

nantly  sent  '  ^ 

bickbythe  ten  cuvoys  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  from  Athens, 
on  their  first  arrival.  These  envoys  had  been  long  in 
their  voyage ;  having  made  a  considerable  stay  at 
Delos,  under  alarm  from  intelligence  of  the  previous 
visit  of  Cbaereas,  and  the  furious  indignation  which 
his  narrative  had  provoked*.  At  length  they  reached 
SamoSy  and  were  invited  by  the  generals  to  make 
their  communication  to  the  assembled  armament. 
They  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  procuring  a  hear- 
ing— so  strong  was  the  antipathy  against  them — 
so  loud  were  the  cries  that  the  subverters  of  the 
democracy  ought  to  be  put  to  death.  Silence  being 
at  length  obtained,  they  proceeded  to  state  that  the 
late  revolution  had  been  brought  to  pass  for  tlie 
salvation  of  the  city,  and  especially  for  the  economy 
of  the  public  treasure,  by  suppressing  the  salaried 
civil  functions  of  the  democracy,  and  thus  leaving 
more  pay  for  the  soldiers^ — that  there  was  no  pur- 
pose  of  mischief  in  the  change,  still  less  of  betrayal 
to  the  enemy,  which  might  already  have  been  ef- 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  82,  83,  87.  «  Thucyd.  viii.  77-86. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  86.    £2  dc  h  cvrcXruSv  rt  (vprtTfu/rtu,  &im  txn^r 

This  is  a  part  of  the  answer  of  Alkibiad^  to  the  envoys,  and  there- 
fore indicates  what  they  had  urged. 
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fected,  bad  such  been  the  intention  of  tbe  Four 
Hundred,  wben  Agis  advanced  from  Dekeleia  up  to 
the  walls — ^that  tbe  citizens,  now  possessing  the 
political  franchise,  were,  not  Four  Hundred  only, 
but  Five  Thousand  in  number,  all  of  whom  would 
take  their  turn  in  rotation  for  the  places  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Four  Hundred* — that  the  recitals  of 
Cbsereas,  affirming  ill-usage  to  have  been  offered  to 

'  Thucyd.  yiii.  86.  r&y  t€  irtvraicurj^tKmv  Sri  iravrts  iv  n^  M^p<< 
luBtfyvatPf  &c.  I  dissent  from  Dr.  Arnold's  construction  of  this 
passage,  which  is  followed  both  by  Poppo  and  by  GoUer.  He  says  in 
his  note — "  The  sense  most  cleariy  be,  '  that  all  the  citizens  should  be 
of  the  five  thousand  in  their  turn/  however  strange  the  expression  may 
seem,  fu&efonnri  t&p  ntvroKKrxiXlctp.  But  without  referring  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  meaning,  that  all  the  Fiye  Thousand  should  partake 
of  the  goyemment  in  their  turn — ^for  they  all  partook  of  it  as  being  the 
Borereign  assembly — ^yet  fitT€xfiy  in  this  sense  would  require  r»v  irpay- 
fuhw  after  it,  and  would  be  at  least  as  harsh,  standing  alone,  as  in  the 
eoDStruction  of  fjxBe^ovai  t»v  ire prcu»a^iX/a>y." 

Upon  this  I  remark — 1.  Mrrcxcty  may  be  construed  with  a  geni- 
tive case  not  actually  expressed,  but  understood  out  of  the  words  pre- 
ceding; as  we  may  see  by  Thucyd.  ii.  16,  where  I  agree  with  the  in- 
terpretation suggested  by  Matthias  (Gr.  Or.  §  325),  rather  than  with 
Dr.  Arnold's  note. 

2.  In  tiie  present  instance,  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
gathering  a  genitive  case  for  lurix^w  by  implication  out  of  previous 
phraseology :  for  the  express  genitive  case  stands  there  a  line  or  two 
before — r^s  ir6\€»£,  the  idea  of  which  is  carried  down  without  being 
ever  dropped — oi  d*  air^yycXXov,  m  oth-t  cirl  dta<f>6opq.  rrjf.  n-6\€«9s  rj 
luraaTcuriv  yivoiro,  dXX'  cttI  a-mnjpiaf  ovff  tra  rots  jroKtfiiois  irapaMj 

(i.  e.  fi  vSKifi) rov  re  ircvnucurxcAiW  &n  ir6vT€9  iv  rf  fi^ptt  fxtO' 

c^ovcriy  (i.  e.  tjjs  irSKt^t). 

There  is  therefore  no  harshness  of  expression;  nor  is  there  any 
absurdity  of  meaning,  as  we  may  see  by  the  repetition  of  the  very  same 
in  viii.  93— 'Xcyovrcr  rovs  t€  frnTCMCur;((Xtovff  arrotfxuftip,  koX  Sk  rovrnv 
iv  itipti,  f  ^  rots  irnrroKurx^iois  doKJ,  roifs  rtrpaKoa-lovs 
HaetrBai,  &c. 

Dr.  Arnold's  designation  of  these  Five  Thousand  as  "  the  sovereign 
assembly "  is  not  very  accurate.  They  were  not  an  assembly  at  all : 
they  had  never  been  called  together,  nor  had  anything  been  said  about 
an  intention  of  calling  them  together :  in  reality,  they  were  but  a  fiction 
and  a  name— but  even  the  Four  Hundred  themselves  pretended  only 
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the  relatives  of  the  soldiers  at  Athens^  were  utterly 
false  and  calumnious. 
Eagerness        Such  Were  the  topics  on  which  the  envoys  in- 
mament'to   sisted,  in  au  apologetic  strain,  at  considerable  length, 
Pdmis— is  but  without  any  effect  in  conciliating  the  soldiers 
^;^^^'    who  heard  them.    The  general  resentment  against 
AUdbudes    the  Four  Hundred  was  expressed  by  several  persons 
swertothe  present  in  public   speech,   by  others  in   private 
manifestation  of  feeling  against  the  envoys :  and  so 
passionately  was  this  sentiment  aggravated — con- 
sisting not  only  of  wrath  for  what  the  oligarchy 
had  done,  but  of  fear  for  what  they  might  do — that 
the  proposition  of  saihng  immediately  to  the  Peiraeus 
was  revived  with  greater  ardour  than  before,     Al- 
kibiadSs,  who  had  already  once  discountenanced 
this  design,  now  stood  forward  to  repel  it  again. 
Nevertheless   all   the  plenitude  of  his  influence, 
then  greater  than  that  of  any  other  officer  in  the 
armament,  and  seconded  by  the  esteemed  character 
as  well  as  the  loud  voice  of  Thrasybulus\  was  re- 
quired to  avert  it.     But  for  him,  it  would  have  been 
executed.    While  he  reproved  and  silenced  those 
who  were  most  clamorous  against  the  envoys,  he 
took  upon  himself  to  give  to  the  latter  a  public 
answer  in  the  name  of  the  collective  armament. 
"  We  make  no  objection  (he  said)  to  the  power  of 
the  Five  Thousand :  but  the  Four  Hundred  must 

to  talk  of  them  as  partners  in  the  conspiracy  and  revolution,  not  as  an 
assembly  to  be  convoked — n-on'aiHO'xtXtoi — ol  irpda-<rovr€t  (viii.  72). 

As  to  the  idea  of  bringing  all  the  remaining  citizens  to  equal  pri- 
vileges (in  rotation)  with  the  Five  Thousand,  we  shall  see  that  it  was 
never  broached  until  considerably  after  the  Four  Hundred  had  been 
put  down. 

'  Plutarch,  Alkibiad^,  c.  26. 
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go  about  their  business,  and  reinstate  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred  as  it  was  before.  We  are  much  obliged 
for  what  you  have  done  in  the  way  of  economy,  so 
as  to  increase  the  pay  available  for  the  soldiers. 
Above  all,  maintain  the  war  strenuously,  without 
any  flinching  before  the  enemy.  For  if  the  city  be 
now  safely  held,  there  is  good  hope  that  we  may 
make  up  the  mutual  differences  between  us  by 
amicable  settlement ;  but  if  once  either  of  us  perish, 
either  we  here  or  you  at  home,  there  will  be  no- 
thing left  for  the  other  to  make  up  with\" 

With  this  reply  he  dismissed  the  envoys ;  the  Dissuasiye 
armament  reluctantly  abandoning  their  wish  of  ^biadL 
sailing  to  Athens.  Thucydidfis  insists  much  on  ^Ji^JJbe 
the  capital  service  which  Alkibiadfis  then  rendered  commcudcd 

as  MgA- 

to  his  country,  by  arresting  a  project  which  would  cious. 
have  had  the  effect  of  leaving  all  Ionia  and  the 
Hellespont  defenceless  against  the  Peloponnesians. 
His  advice  doubtless  turned  out  well  in  the  result ; 
yet  if  we  contemplate  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
moment  when  he  gave  it,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  prudential  calculation  was  not  rather 
against  him,  and  in  favour  of  the  impulse  of  the 
armament.  For  what  was  to  hinder  the  Four 
Hundred  from  patching  up  a  peace  with  Sparta, 
and  getting  a  Lacedsemonian  garrison  into  Athens 
to  help  them  in  maintaining  their  dominion  ?  Even 
apart  from  ambition,  this  was  their  best  chance,  if 
not  their  only  chance,  of  safety  for  themselves:    • 

1  Thtieyd.  viii.  S6.  Ka\  rSXXa  MXtvtv  dpr^x^iv,  Kal  firfbiu  Mtd6wu 
Toig  woktfUMs'  9p6t  fJMf  yap  ir<pas  avroift  traiofJLtyrjs  lijs  nSKetos  iroKKtjif 
iXnida  eiycu  xaX  (vftfirjvai,  tt  dc  chra^  t6  trtpov  axf>akri<r€T(U  fj  t6  iv  Safi^ 
9  iKtivoi,  ovbi  6t&  dioXXay^oTrat  ns  Sre  ^crco^i. 
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and  yie  shall  presently  see  that  they  tried  to  do  it 
— being  prevented  from  succeeding,  partly  indeed 
by  the  mutiny  which  arose  against  them  at  Athens, 
but  still  more  by  the  stupidity  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves.  Alkibiad^s  could  not  really  imagine 
that  the  Four  Hundred  would  obey  his  mandate  de- 
livered to  the  envoys,  and  resign  their  power  volun- 
tarily. But  if  they  remained  masters  of  Athens, 
who  could  calculate  what  they  would  do — ^after 
having  received  this  declaration  of  hostility  from 
Samos — not  merely  in  regard  to  the  foreign  enemy, 
but  even  in  regard  to  the  relatives  of  the  absent 
soldiers  ?  Whether  we  look  to  the  legitimate  ap- 
prehensions of  the  soldiers,  inevitable  while  their 
relatives  were  thus  exposed,  and  almost  unnerving 
them  as  to  the  hearty  prosecution  of  the  war  abroad 
in  their  utter  uncertainty  with  regard  to  matters  at 
home — or  to  the  chance  of  irreparable  public  ca- 
lamity, greater  even  than  the  loss  of  Ionia,  by  the 
betrayal  of  Athens  to  the  enemy — we  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  conclude  that  the  impulse  of  the  armament 
was  not  merely  natural,  but  even  founded  on  a  more 
prudent  estimate  of  the  actual  chances,  and  that 
Alkibiadds  was  nothing  more  than  fortunate  in  a 
sanguine  venture.  And  if,  instead  of  the  actual 
chances,  we  look  to  the  chances  as  AlkibiadSs  re- 
presented, and  as  the  armament  conceived  them 
upon  his  authority — viz.  that  the  Phenician  fleet 
was  close  at  hand  to  act  against  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  Ionia — we  shall  sympathise  yet  more  with  the 
defensive  movement  homeward.  Alkibiades  had  an 
advantage  over  every  one  else,  simply  by  knowing 
his  own  falsehoods. 
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At  the  same  assembly  were  introduced  envoys  SnToys 

^A  I*  ••/•  'a*  :i  sent  from 

from  Argos,  beanng  a  mission  of  recognition  and  an  Argos  to 
offer  of  aid  to  the  Athenian  Demos  in  Samos.  They  JI^"DcmM 
came  in  an  Athenian  trireme,  navigated  by  the  Pa-  **  Samos." 
rali  who  had  brought  home  Chaereas  in  the  Paralus 
from  Samos  to  Athens,  and  had  been  then  transferred 
into  a  common  ship  of  war  and  sent  to  cruise  about 
Euboea.  Since  that  time,  however,  they  had  been 
directed  to  convey  Laespodias,  Aristophon,  and  Me- 
IteiasS  as  ambassadors  from  the  Four  Hundred  to 
Sparta.  But  when  crossing  the  Argolic  Gulf,  pro- 
bably under  orders  to  land  at  Prasiae,  they  declared 
against  the  oligarchy,  sailed  to  Argos,  and  there  de- 
posited as  prisoners  the  three  ambassadors,  who  had 
all  been  active  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. Being  then  about  to  depart  for  Samos,  they 
were  requested  by  the  Argeians  to  carry  thither  their 
envoys,  who  were  dismissed  by  Alkibiadds  with  an 
expression  of  gratitude,  and  with  a  hope  that  their 
aid  would  be  ready  when  called  for. 

Meanwhile  the  envoys  returned  from  Samos  to  Retnni  of 
Athens,  carrying  back  to  the  Four  Hundred  the  on^^our 
unwelcome  news  of  their  total  failure  with  the  ar-  fr^^samot 
mament.     A  little  before,  it  appears,  some  of  the  ^*^**'**^ 
trierarchs  on  service  at  the  Hellespont  had  returned  «pect»ofthc 
to  Athens  also — Eratosthenes,  latroklSs  and  others, 
who  had  tried  to  turn  their  squadron  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  but  had  been 
baffled  and  driven  off  by  the  inflexible  democracy 

'  Thticyd.  viii.  86.  It  is  yery  probable  that  the  Meldnaa  here  men- 
tioned was  the  son  of  that  Thucydid^  who  was  the  leadmg  pohtical 
opponent  of  PeriklSs.  Mel^sias  appears  as  one  of  the  dramatis  per- 
mnut  in  Plato's  dialogue  called  Laches. 
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of  their  own  seamen^*.  If  at  Athens,  the  calcula- 
tions of  these  conspirators  had  succeeded  more  tri* 
umphantly  than  could  have  been  expected  before* 
hand,  everywhere  else  they  had  completely  mis* 
carried ;  not  merely  at  Samos  and  in  the  fleet,  but 
also  with  the  allied  dependencies.  At  the  time  when 
Peisander  quitted  Samos  for  Athens  to  consum* 
mate  the  oligarchical  conspiracy  even  without  Al* 
kibiadSs,  he  and  others  had  gone  round  many  of 
the  dependencies  and  had  effected  a  similar  revo* 
lution  in  their  internal  government,  in  hopes  that 
they  would  thus  become  attached  to  the  new  oli* 
garchy  at  Athens.  But  this  anticipation  (as  Phry- 
nichus  had  predicted)  was  nowhere  realised.  The 
newly-created  oligarchies  only  became  more  anxious 
for  complete  autonomy  than  the  democracies  had 
been  before.  At  Tbasos  especially,  a  body  of  exiles 
who  had  for  some  time  dwelt  in  Peloponnesus  were 
recalled,  and  active  preparations  were  made  for  re- 
volt, by  new  fortifications  as  well  as  by  new  tri- 
remes^. Instead  of  strengthening  their  hold  on  the 
maritime  empire,  the  Four  Hundred  thus  found 
that  they  had  actually  weakened  it ;  while  the  pro- 
nounced hostility  of  the  armament  at  Samos  not 
only  put  an  end  to  all  their  hopes  abroad,  but  ren« 
dered  their  situation  at  home  altogether  precarious. 
From  the  moment  when  the  coadjutors  of  Anti- 

1  Lysiaa  cont.  Entosthen.  sect.  43.  c.  9.  p.  411  Reisk.  ov  yap  pvv 
ttpSaiTov  (Eratosthenes)  ra  vfurtpip  nkrf$(i  rh  evdvria  tfrpa^^v,  dkXa  Koi 
M  tS>v  Trrpeucoo-tcDV  iv  r^  orparoTrcd^  oKiyapxlav  KaOurras  t<f>€vy€v  c{ 
'£XXf^(nn$iTov  rptrfpapxos   <raraXiirn>y  rtfv  paw,  fura  'larpoxXcow   Koi 

Mpoav at^uc6fA9vos  bi  dcvpo  rdpawrta  rots  PovKoptvots  dtfpoKpariap 

cZku  iwparrt. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  64. 
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phon  first  learnt,  through  the  arrival  of  Chaereas  at  ^^*^,^ 
Athens,  the  proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Sa-  tniong  the 
mos — discord,  mistrust,  and  alarm  began  to  spread  dred  them- 
even  among  their  own  members ;  together  with  a  S^«of 
conviction  that  the  oligarchy  could  never  stand  ex-  S^^w"" 
cept  through  the  presence  of  a  Peloponnesian  gar-  '^^ 
risen  in  Athens.    While  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus, 
the  leading  minds  who  directed  the  majority  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  despatched  envoys  to  Sparta  for  con* 
eluding  peace  (these  envoys  never  reached  Sparta, 
being  seized  by  the  Parali  and  sent  prisoners  to  Ar- 
gos,  as  above  stated)  and  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  special  fort  at  Ectioneia,  the  projecting  mole 
which  contracted  and  commanded,  on  the  northern 
side,  the  narrow  entrance  of  Peirseus — there  began 
to  arise  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Four  Hundred  an 
opposition  minority  affecting  popular  sentiment, 
among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  persons  were 
Theramends  and  AristokratSs  ^ 

Though  these  men  had  stood  forward  prominent* 
ly  as  contrivers  and  actors  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  the  conspiracy,  they  now  found  them- 
selves bitterly  disappointed  by  the  result.  Indivi- 
dually, their  ascendency  with  their  colleagues  was 
inferior  to  that  of  Peisander,  Kallaeschrus,  Phryni- 
chus, and  others ;  while,  collectively,  the  ill-gotten 
power  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  diminished  in  value, 
as  much  as  it  was  aggravated  in  peril,  by  the  loss 
of  the  foreign  empire  and  the  alienation  of  their 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  89,  90.  The  representation  of  the  character  and  mo* 
tives  of  Theramen^s,  as  given  by  Lysias  in  the  Oration  contra  Erato- 
sthenem  (Orat.  zu.  sect.  66,679  79 ;  Orat.  ziii.  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  12-17)» 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  that  of  Thucydid6s  (viii.  89) :  compare  Ari- 
•tophan.  Ran.  541-966;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  27-30. 
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Samian  armament.  Now  began  the  workings  of 
jealousy  and  strife  among  the  successiiil  conspira- 
tors, each  of  whom  had  entered  into  the  scheme 
with  unbounded  expectations  of  personal  ambition 
for  himself — each  had  counted  on  stepping  at  once 
into  the  first  place  among  the  new  oligarchical  body. 
In  a  democracy  (observes  Thucydidds)  contentions 
for  power  and  pre-eminence  provoke  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors  less  of  fierce  antipathy  and 
sense  of  injustice,  than  in  an  oligarchy ;  for  the 
losing  candidates  acquiesce  with  comparatively  lit- 
tle repugnance  in  the  unfavourable  vote  of  a  large 
miscellaneous  body  of  unknown  citizens ;  but  they 
are  angry  at  being  put  aside  by  a  few  known  com- 
rades, their  rivals  as  well  as  their  equals :  more- 
over at  the  moment  when  an  oligarchy  of  ambitious 
men  has  just  raised  itself  on  the  ruins  of  a  demo- 
cracy, every  man  of  the  conspirators  is  in  exag- 
gerated expectation — every  one  thinks  himself  en- 
titled to  become  at  once  the  first  man  of  the  body, 
and  is  dissatisfied  if  he  be  merely  put  upon  a  level 
with  the  rest  . 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  89.  fjp  di  rovro  iitv  <r)fiiJLa  noXiriKhv  rov  \&yov  avrois, 
KOT  Ibias  dt  ^iXoTi/uaff  ol  voXKol  avr&p  r^  rotovr^  npotrtKttvro,  ip  firtp 
Kal  fxdkurra  oKiyapxla  tK  ^rffioKparlag  yevoiitinj  anSKkvrai,  Il6vTes  yhp 
avOriyuephv  d^iov<ri»  ovx  8nm  ttrot,  SiWa  kcH  iroXv  irp&rot  mnh%  tKatrms 
tlvav  4k  de  ^fxoKparias  alpttrtms  yiyvofjJvrff,  p^ov  ra  airopcdvoyra,  »s  ovk 

I  give  in  the  text  what  appears  to  me  the  proper  sense  of  this  pas- 
sage>  the  hist  words  of  which  are  ohscure :  see  the  long  notes  of  the 
commentators,  especially  Dr.  Arnold  and  Poppo.  Dr.  Arnold  considers 
T&p  Sfiomp  as  a  neuter,  and  gives  the  paraphrase  of  the  last  clause  as 
follows : — *'  Whereas  under  an  old  estahlished  government,  they  (am- 
bitious men  of  talent)  are  prepared  to  fail :  they  know  that  the  weight 
of  the  government  is  against  them,  and  are  thus  spared  the  peculiar 
pain  of  being  beaten  in  a  fair  race,  when  they  and  their  competitors 
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Sach  were  the  feelings  of  disappointed  ambition, 
mingled  with  despondency ,  which  sprung  up  among 

start  mth  equal  advantages,  and  there  is  nothing  to  lessen  the  mortifi- 
cation of  defeat.  'Ajr^  r&u  6fioi»v  iXiura-ovfuvos,  is,  being  beaten  when 
the  game  is  equal,  when  the  terms  of  the  match  are  fair" 

I  cannot  concur  in  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation  of  these  words,  or  of 
the  general  sense  of  the  passage.  He  thinks  that  Thucydidls  means 
to  affirm  what  applies  generally  "to  an  opposition  minority  when  it 
■aeoeeda  in  reyoiutionizing  the  established  government,  whether  the 
goremment  be  a  democracy  or  a  monarchy — ^whether  the  minoiity  be 
an  aristocratical  party  or  a  popular  one."  It  seems  to  me,  on  the 
contraiy,  that  the  affirmation  bears  only  on  the  special  case  of  an 
oligarchical  conspiracy  subverting  a  democracy,  and  that  the  compari- 
son taken  is  appticable  only  to  the  state  of  things  as  it  stood  under  the 
preceding  democracy. 

Next,  the  explanation  given  of  the  words  by  Dr.  Arnold  assumes  that 
'*  to  be  beaten  in  a  fair  race,  or  when  the  terms  of  the  match  are  fair," 
causes  to  the  loser  the  nuunmt$m  of  pain  and  offence.  This  is  surely 
not  the  fact ;  or  rather,  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  man  who  loses 
his  cause  or  his  election  through  unjust  favour,  jealousy,  or  antipathy,  is 
more  hurt  than  if  he  had  lost  it  under  circumstances  where  he  could 
find  no  injustice  to  complain  of.  In  both  cases,  he  is  doubtless  morti- 
fied; but  if  there  be  injustice,  he  is  offended  and  angry  as  well  as 
mortified:  he  is  disposed  to  take  vengeance  on  men  whom  he  looks 
upon  as  his  personal  enemies.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  mor- 
tification of  simple  failure,  from  the  discontent  and  anger  arising  out  of 
betief  that  the  failure  has  been  unjustly  brought  about :  it  is  this  dis- 
content, tending  to  break  out  in  active  opposition,  which  Thucydidds 
has  present  to  his  mind  in  the  comparison  which  he  takes  between  the 
state  of  feeling  which  precedes  and  follows  the  subversion  of  the  de- 
mocracy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  r^v  Sfioiav  are  masculine,  and  that 
tiiey  have  reference  (like  irayrc^  and  la-oi  in  the  preceding  hue)  to  the 
privileged  minority  of  equal  confederates  who  are  supposed  to  have  just 
got  possession  of  the  government.  At  Sparta,  the  W9rd  ol  ofwioi  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  technical  sense  to  designate  the  smidl  ascendent  mi- 
nority of  wealthy  Spartan  citizens,  who  monopolised  in  their  own  hands 
political  power,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  remainder  (see  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  iii.  3,  5 ;  Xenoph.  Resp.  Lac.  x.  7 ;  xiii.  1 ;  Demosth.  cont. 
Lept.  s.  88).  Now  these  SfUKoi  or  peers,  here  indicated  by  Thucydidds 
as  the  peers  of  a  recently-formed  oligarchy,  are  not  merely  equal  among 
themselves,  but  rivals  one  with  another,  and  personally  known  to  each 
other.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  all  these  attributes  as  tacitly 
implied  (though  not  Uterally  designated  or  connoted)  by  the  word  ofMioi 
or  peas;  because  the  comparison  instituted  by  ThucydidSs  is  founded 
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a  minorityof  the FourHundred,  immediately  after  the 
news  of  the  proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Samos 

on  all  the  attributes  taken  together :  just  as  Aristotle  (Rhetoric  ii.  8 ; 
ii.  13, 4),  in  speaking  of  the  envy  and  jealousy  apt  to  arise  towards  roifs 
ofjLoiovs,  considers  them  as  dvnpdoras  and  carrcpywlurai. 

The  Four  Hundred  at  Athens  were  all  peers — equals,  rivals,  and  per- 
sonally known  among  one  another — ^who  had  just  raised  themselves  by 
joint  conspiracy  to  supreme  power.  TheramenSs,  one  of  the  number, 
conceives  himself  entitled  to  pre-eminence,  but  finds  that  he  is  shut 
out  from  it — the  men  who  shut  him  out  being  this  small  body  of  known 
equals  and  rivals.  He  is  inclined  to  impute  the  exclusion  to  personal 
motives  on  the  part  of  this  small  knot — to  selfish  ambition  on  the  part  of 
each — ^to  ill-will — ^to  jealousy — ^to  wrongful  partiality :  so  that  he  thinks 
himself  injured,  and  the  sentiment  of  injury  is  embittered  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  those  from  whom  it  proceeds  are  a  narrow,  knovm,  and 
definite  body  of  colleagues.  Whereas,  if  his  exclusion  had  taken  place 
under  the  democracy,  by  the  sufirage  of  a  large,  miscellaneous,  and 
personally  unknown  collection  of  citizens — ^he  would  have  been  far  less 
likely  to  carry  off  with  him  a  sense  of  injury.  Doubtless  he  would 
have  been  mortified :  but  he  would  not  have  looked  upon  the  electors 
in  the  tight  of  jealous  or  selfish  rivals,  nor  would  they  form  a  definite 
body  before  him  for  his  indignation  to  concentrate  itself  upon.  Thus 
NikomachidSs — whom  Sokrat^  (see  Xenophon,  Memor.  iii.  4)  meets 
returning  mortified  because  the  people  had  chosen  another  person  and 
not  him  as  general — would  have  been  not  only  mortified,  but  angry 
and  vindictive  besides,  if  he  had  been  excluded  by  a  few  peers  and 
rivals. 

Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  comparison  which  Thucydidds  wishes 
to  draw  between  the  effect  of  disappointment  inflicted  by  the  sufirage 
of  a  numerous  and  miscellaneous  body  of  citizens — compared  with  dis- 
appointment inflicted  by  a  small  knot  of  oUgarchical  peers  upon  a 
competitor  among  their  own  number,  especially  at  a  moment  when  the 
expectations  of  all  these  peers  are  exaggerated,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  acquisition  of  their  power.  I  believe  the  remark  of  the  historian 
to  be  quite  just ;  and  that  the  disappointment  m  the  first  case  is  less 
intense — ^less  connected  with  the  sentiment  of  injury — ^and  less  tikely 
to  lead  to  active  manifestation  of  enmity.  This  is  one  among  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  numerous  suffirage. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  jealousies  pretty  sure  to  break  out 
among  a  small  number  of  d/ioioi  or  rival  peers,  than  by  the  description 
which  Justin  gives  of  the  leading  officers  of  Alexander  the  Great  im- 
mediately after  that  monarch's  death  (Justin,  xii.  2) : — 

"Cseterum,  occiso  Alexandro,  non,  ut  Iseti,  ita  et  securi  fuere, 
omnibus  unum  locum  competentibus :  nee  minus  milites  invicem  se 
timebantr  quorum  et  Ubertas  solutior  et  favor  incertus  erat.     Inter 
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among  the  armament.  TheramenSs.the  leader  of  this  Thera- 

•  >  /*  t  1-j*  1  1^  menes  de- 

minonty — a  man  of  keen  ambition^  clever  but  un-  mands  that 
steady  and  treacherous,  not  less  ready  to  desert  his  i^oSlnd 
party  than  to  betray  his  country,  though  less  pre-  ^^'^^ 
pared  for  extreme  atrocities  than  many  of  his  oli-  rea^^- 
garcfaical  comrades — began  to  look  out  for  a  good 
pretence  to  disconnect  himself  from  a  precarious 
enterprise.   Taking  advantage  of  the  delusion  which 
the  Four  Hundred  had  themselves  held  out  about 
the  fictitious  Five  Thousand,  he  insisted  that  since 
the  dangers  that  beset  the  newlv-formed  authoritv 
were  so  much  more  formidable  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated, it  was  necessary  to  popularise  the  party  by 
enrolling  and  producing  these  Five  Thousand  as  a 
real  instead  of  a  fictitious  body'.     Such  an  oppo- 
sition, formidable  from  the  very  outset,  became  still 
bolder  and  more  developed  when  the  envoys  re- 

^908  vera  mqudlUas  discordiam  augebat,  nemine  tantum  ceeteros  ex- 
cedente,  nt  ei  aliquis  se  submitteret." 

Compare  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  23. 

Haack  and  Poppo  think  that  Sfioitav  cannot  be  masculine,  because 
dvh  T»v  Sfiomp  ikao-a-ovfitvos  would  not  then  be  correct,  but  ought  to 
be,  vir6  r&v  6noUov  iXcuraovfuvot.  I  should  dispute,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  correctness  of  this  criticism :  for  there  are  quite  enough 
parallel  cases  to  defend  the  use  of  cM  here  (see  Thucyd.  i.  17 ;  iii*  82 ; 
iv.  115 ;  Ti.  28,  &c.)*  But  we  need  not  enter  into  the  debate ;  for  the 
genitive  tAp  6fwiap  depends  rather  upon  rb.  diroPaivovra  which  precedes, 
than  upon  Ikaa-a-oCfitPos  which  follows;  and  the  preposition  djr6  is 
what  we  should  naturally  expect.  To  mark  this  I  have  put  a  comma 
after  dirofialyopTa  as  well  as  after  6fwU»p. 

To  show  that  an  opinion  is  not  correct,  indeed,  does  not  afford  cer- 
tain  evidence  that  ThucydidSs  may  not  have  advanced  it :  for  he  might 
he  mistaken.  But  it  ought  to  count  as  good  presumptive  evidence, 
unless  the  words  peremptorily  bind  us  to  the  contrary ;  which  in  this 
case  they  do  not. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  86,  2.  Of  this  sentence  from  <f>oPovfji€Poi  down  to 
KaBurratnu,  I  only  profess  to  understand  the  last  clause.  It  is  useless 
to  discuss  the  many  conjectural  amendments  of  a  corrupt  text,  none  of 
them  satisfactory. 

q2 
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turned  from  Samos,  with  an  account  of  their  re- 
ception by  the  armament,  as  well  as  of  the  answer, 
delivered  in  the  name  of  the  armament,  whereby 
Alkibiadds  directed  the  Four  Hundred  to  dissolve 
themselves  forthwith,  but  at  the  same  time  ap- 
proved of  the  constitution  of  the  Five  Thousand, 
coupled  with  the  restoration  of  the  old  senate.*  To 
enroll  the  Five  Thousand  at  once,  would  be  meeting 
the  army  half-way ;  and  there  were  hopes  that  at 
that  price  a  compromise  and  reconciliation  might 
be  effected,  of  which  Alkibiades  had  himself  spoken 
as  practicable'.  In  addition  to  the  formal  answer, 
the  envoys  doubtless  brought  back  intimation  of 
the  enraged  feelings  manifested  by  the  armament, 
and  of  their  eagerness,  uncontrollable  by  every 
one  except  Alkibiadds,  to  sail  home  forthwith  and 
rescue  Athens  from  the  Four  Hundred.  Hence 
arose  an  increased  conviction  that  the  dominion  of 
the  latter  could  not  last ;  and  an  ambition,  on  the 
part  of  others  as  well  as  Theramen^s,  to  stand  for- 
ward as  leaders  of  a  popular  opposition  against  it, 
in  the  name  of  the  Five  Thousand*. 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  86-89.  It  is  alleged  by  Andokid^  (in  an  Oration  de- 
livered many  years  afterwards  before  the  people  of  Athens — De  Reditu 
suo,  sect.  10-15),  that  during  this  spring  he  furnished  the  armament 
at  Samos  with  wood  proper  for  the  construction  of  oars — only  obtained 
by  the  special  favour  of  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  which 
the  armament  then  stood  in  great  need.  lie  farther  alleges,  that  he 
afterwards  visited  Athens,  while  the  Four  Hundred  were  in  full  domi- 
nion ;  and  that  Peisander,  at  the  head  of  this  oligarchical  body, 
threatened  his  life  for  having  furnished  such  valuable  aid  to  the  arma- 
ment, then  at  enmity  with  Athens.  Though  he  saved  his  life  by  cling- 
ing to  the  altar,  yet  he  had  to  endure  bonds  and  manifold  hard  treat- 
ment. 

Of  these  claims  which  Andokidls  prefers  to  the  favour  of  the  sub* 
sequent  democracy,  I  do  not  know  how  much  is  true. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  89.  aa^orara  dc  avrovv  *^p^  tci  cv  rff  SdfMi  rod 
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Against  this  popular  opposition,  Antiphon  and  Measures 
Phrynichus  exerted  themselves  with  demagogic  as-  and  the  ^" 
siduity  to  caress  and  keep  together  the  majority  of  ^J?their 
the  Four  Hundred,  as  well  as  to  uphold  their  power  joiicitatioM 
without  abridgment.     They  were  noway  disposed  construe- 
to  comply  with  this  requisition  that  the  fiction  of  fort  of  Ee- 
the  Five  Thousand   should  be   converted   into  a  thc'^Shiiuf 
reality.     They  knew  well  that  the  enrolment  of  so  spi2m 
many  partners  ^  would  be  tantamount  to  a  demo-  8«maon. 
cracy,  and  would  be  in  substance  at  least,  if  not  in 
form,  an  annihilation  of  their  own  power.     They 

* AXirtfttddov  lirxvpa  Svra,  Koi  &n  avrois  ovk  Mk«i  ft6vifiov  t6  rrjs  okiyapxiat 
tirttrBoL.  f/ynpi{€TO  o^v  clr  cWaaTor  npoa-Tarrjs  rov  drffiov  ta^a-Oai. 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage  as  indicating  what  is  really  meant  by 
vpoaranjf  rov  drifurv — "  the  leader  of  a  popular  opposition."  Thera- 
men^  and  the  other  persons  here  spoken  of  did  not  even  mention  the 
name  of  tlie  democracy — they  took  up  simply  the  name  of  the  Five 
Thousand — ^yet  they  are  still  called  npoaraTcu  rov  irjfiov,  inasmuch  as 
the  Five  Thousand  were  a  sort  of  qualified  democracy^  compared  to  the 
Four  Hundred. 

The  words  denote  the  leader  of  a  popular  party,  as  opposed  to  an 
oligarchical  party  (see  Thucyd.  iii.  70;  iv.  66;  yi.  35),  in  a  form  of 
gOTemment  either  entirely  democratical,  or  at  leasts  in  which  the  public 
assembly  is  frequently  convoked  and  decides  on  many  matters  of  im- 
portance. Thucydid^s  does  not  apply  the  words  to  any  Athenian 
except  in  the  case  now  before  us  respecting  Theramen^s :  he  does  not 
use  ihe  words  even  with  respect  to  Kleon,  though  he  employs  expres- 
sions which  seem  equivalent  to  it  (iii.  36;  iv.  21) — dv^p  ^fiayeoy6s 
Kor  €Ku,vov  rhv  xpdvov  &v  Koi  rf  ir\Ti$€i  viBcw^aros,  &c.  This  is  very 
diilereiit  from  the  words  which  he  applies  to  Perikl^s^^v  yap  dvva- 
Tmraros  t»v  koB  kaxrhv  xal  dy»v  rrjv  iroXirc/av  (i.  127).  Even  in 
respect  to  Nikias,  he  puts  him  in  conjunction  with  Pleistoanax  at 
Sparta,  and  talks  of  both  of  them  as  (nr^vdovrts  ra  pakiara  r^p 
^ywfioviap  (v.  16)« 

Compare  the  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  vi.  35. 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  92.  t6  fjiip  KaTaaTrjaai  fimxovs  roa-ovrovs,  SirriKpvs 
ip  irj/tov  ^yovfuvoi,  &c. 

Aristotle  (PoUt.  v.  5, 4)  calls  Phrynichus  the  demagogue  of  the  Four 
Hundred;  that  is,  the  person  who  most  strenuously  sensed  their  in- 
terests and  struggled  for  their  favour. 
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had  now  gone  too  far  to  recede  with  safety  ;  while 
the  menacing  attitude  of  Samos,  as  well  as  the 
opposition  growing  up  against  them  at  home  both 
within  and  without  their  own  body,  served  only  as 
instigation  to  them  to  accelerate  their  measures  for 
peace  with  Sparta  and  to  secure  the  introduction  of 
a  Spartan  garrison. 

With  this  view,  immediately  after  the  return  of 
their  envoys  from  Samos,  the  two  most  eminent 
leaders,  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  went  themselves 
with  ten  other  colleagues  in  all  haste  to  Sparta, 
prepared  to  purchase  peace  and  the  promise  of  Spar- 
tan aid  almost  at  any  price.  At  the  same  time  the 
construction  of  the  fortress  at  Eetioneia  was  pro- 
secuted with  redoubled  zeal ;  under  pretence  of 
defending  the  entrance  of  Peineus  against  the  arma- 
ment from  Samos,  if  the  threat  of  their  coming 
should  be  executed — ^but  with  the  real  purpose  of 
bringing  into  it  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  and  army. 
For  this  latter  object  every  facility  was  provided. 
The  north-western  corner  of',  the  fortification  of 
Peiraeus,  to  the  north  of  the  harbour  and  its  mouth, 
was  cut  off  by  a  cross  wall  reaching  Southward  so 
as  to  join  the  harbour :  from  the  southern  end  of 
this  cross  wall,  and  forming  an  angle  with  it,  a  new 
wall  was  built,  fronting  the  harbour  and  running  to 
the  extremity  of  the  mole  which  narrowed  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  on  the  northern  side,  at  which  mole 
it  met  the  termination  of  the  northern  wall  of  Pei- 
rseus.  A  separate  citadel  was  thus  enclosed,  de- 
fensible against  any  attack  either  from  Peira^us  or 
from  the  harbour — furnished  besides  with  distinct 
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broad  gates  and  posterns  of  its  own,  as  well  as  with 
facilities  for  admitting  an  enemy  within  it'.  The 
new  cross  wall  was  carried  so  as  to  traverse  a  vast 
portico  or  open  market-house,  the  largest  in  Pei- 
raeus :  the  larger  half  of  this  portico  thus  became 
enclosed  within  the  new  citadel,  and  ocders  were 
issued  that  all  the  corn,  both  actually  warehoused 
and  hereafter  to  be  imported  into  Peirseus,  should 
be  deposited  therein  and  sold  out  from  thence  for 
consumption.  As  Athens  was  sustained  almost  ex- 
clusively on  corn  brought  from  Eubosa  and  else- 
where, since  the  permanent  occupation  of  Dekeleia, 
— the  Four  Hundred  rendered  themselves  masters 
by  this  arrangement  of  all  the  subsistence  of  the 
citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour ;  either  to  admit  the  Spartans  or  exclude  the 
armament  from  Samos^. 

Though  TheramenSs,  himself  one  of  the  gene-  unaccount- 
rals  named  under  the  Four  Hundred,  denounced,  in  ^aJ^^of 
conjunction  with  his  supporters,  the  treasonable  5*®Lace- 
purpose  of  this  new  citadel — ^yet  the  majority  of  the 
Four  Hundred  stood  to  their  resolution,  and  the 
building  made  rapid  progress  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  general  AlexiklSs,  one  of  the  most 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  90-92.  tA  reixor  rovrOy  xai  Tn/Xidap  ^X^*''  *'**  €ir6dovg, 
nii  hr€uraytayhs  rSav  voKtyifav,  &c. 

I  presume  that  the  last  expression  refers  to  facilities  for  admitting 
the  enemy  either  firom  the  sea-side^  or  from  the  land-side — that  is  to 
say,  from  the  north-western  comer  of  the  old  wall  of  Peireeus,  which 
formed  one  side  of  the  new  citadel. 

See  Leake's  Topographic  Athens,  p.  269,  270,  Germ,  transl. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  90.  huaKohofojaav  de  Koi  trrohv,  &c. 

I  agree  with  the  note  in  M.  Didot's  translation,  that  this  portico,  or 
halle  open  on  three  sides,  must  be  considered  as  pre-existing;  not  as 
having  been  first  built  now,  which  seems  to  bo  tlic  supposition  of 
Colonel  Leake,  and  the  commentators  pcncrall} . 
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strenuous  of  the  oligarchical  faction^  Such  was 
the  habit  of  obedience  at  Athens  to  an  established 
authority,  when  once  constituted — and  so  great  the 
fear  and  mistrust  arising  out  of  the  general  belief 
in  the  reality  of  the  Five  Thousand,  unknown  auxi- 
liaries supposed  to  be  prepared  to  enforce  the  orders 
of  the  Four  Hundred — that  the  people,  and  even 
araaed  citizen  hoplites,  went  on  working  at  the 
building,  in  spite  of  their  suspicions  as  to  its  de- 
sign. Though  not  completed,  it  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  be  defensible,  when  Antiphon  and 
Phrynichus  returned  from  Sparta.  They  had  gone 
thither  prepared  to  surrender  everything, — not 
merely  their  naval  force,  but  their  city  itself — and 
to  purchase  their  own  personal  safety  by  making 
the  Lacedaemonians  masters  of  Peiraeus'.  Yet  we 
read  with  astonishment  that  the  latter  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  contract  any  treaty,  and  that  they 
manifested  nothing  but  backwardness  in  seizing 
this  golden  opportunity.  Had  AlkibiadSs  been  now 
playing  their  game,  as  he  had  been  doing  a  year 
earlier,  immediately  before  the  revolt  of  Chios — 
had  they  been  under  any  energetic  leaders  to  im- 
pel them  into  hearty  co-operation  with  the  treason 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  combined  at  this  mo- 
ment both  the  will  and  the  power  to  place  Athens 
in  their  hands,  if  seconded  by  an  adequate  force — 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  91^  92.  ^AXc^uckta,  orpan^y^y  ^vra  ex  Trjg  okiytipxias 
Koi  itakurra  rrpos  tovs  iraipovs  rtrpafifUvov,  &c. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  91 .  'AXX^  koI  tovv  noktfiiovs  waayayofj^tvot  Svtv  rtix&P 
Ka\  vtav  (vfji^^vcu,  Koi  oTraxrovv  ra  ttjs  irdXcoDf  tx^iv,  c2  rots  ye  acifiain 
vffmv  ahtui  tarai. 

Ibid.  €7rtiB^  01  tK  Tjjs  AaKtdaifiovos  irpttrptis  ovd€v  irpd^iurrts  ayc;(4»- 
prf(rap  rois  irao't  (vfifiaTiKoVf  &c. 
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they  might  now  have  overpowered  their  great  enemy 
at  home,  before  the  armament  at  Samos  could  have 
been  brought  to  the  rescue. 

Considering  that  Athens  was  saved  from  capture 
only  by  the  slackness  and  stupidity  of  the  Spartans, 
we  may  see  that  the  armament  at  Samos  had  rea- 
sonable excuse  for  their  eagerness  previously  mani- 
fested to  come  home — and  that  Alkibiadds,  in  com* 
bating  that  intention,  braved  an  extreme  danger 
which  nothing  but  incredible  good  fortune  averted. 
Why  the  Lacedaemonians  remained  idle,  both  in 
Peloponnesus  and  at  Dekeleia,  while  Athens  was 
thus  betrayed  and  in  the  very  throes  of  dissolution, 
we  can  render  no  account :  possibly  the  caution  of 
the  Ephors  may  have  distrusted  Antiphon  and 
Phrynichus,  from  the  mere  immensity  of  their  con- 
cessions. All  that  they  would  promise  was,  that  a 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  42  triremes  (partly  from 
Tarentum  and  Lokri) — now  about  to  start  from 
Las  in  the  Laconian  Gulf,  and  to  sail  to  Euboea  on 
the  invitation  of  a  disaffected  party  in  that  island — 
should  so  far  depart  from  its  straight  course  as  to 
hover  near  iEgina  and  Peiraeus,  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunity  for  attack  laid  open  by 
the  Four  Hundred  ^ 

Of  this  squadron,  however,  even  before  it  rounded  Assassina- 
Cape  Malea,  Theramends  obtained  intelligence,  and  Phrynichus 
denounced  it  as  intended  to  operate  in  concert  with  moman 
the  Four  Hundred  for  the  occupation  of  Eetioneia.  f^^^^^'. 

Peineust 
*  Thucyd.  viii.  91.  ijv  d«  rt  koI  toiovtov  arr6  r&v  rrfv  Karqyopiajf  c^c^v- 

T»v,  kbX  ov  irdpv  diafioX^  fiovop  rov  \6yov. 

The  reluctant  language,  in  which  Thucydid^  admits  the  treasonable 
concert  of  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  de- 
serves notice — also  c.  94.  rdxa  y^^v  r*  Ka\  cmb  (vyKHfuvov  Xoyov,  &c. 
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Meanwhile  Athens  became  daily  a  scene  of  greater 
discontent  and  disorder,  after  the  abortive  embassy 
and  return  from  Sparta  of  Antiphon  and  Phryni- 
chus.  The  coercive  ascendency  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred was  silently  disappearing,  while  the  hatred 
which  their  usurpation  had  inspired,  together  with 
the  fear  of  their  traitorous  concert  with  the  public 
enemy,  became  more  and  more  loudly  manifested 
in  men's  private  conversations  as  well  as  in  gather- 
ings secretly  got  together  within  numerous  houses  ; 
especially  the  house  of  the  peripolarch  (the  captain 
of  the  peripoli,  or  youthful  hopliteswho  formed  the 
chief  police  of  the  country).  Such  hatred  was  not 
long  in  passing  from  vehement  passion  into  act. 
Phrynichus,  as  he  left  the  Senate-house,  was  assas- 
sinated by  two  confederates,  one  of  them  a  peripo* 
lus,  or  youthful  hoplite,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
market-place  and  in  full  daylight.  The  man  who 
struck  the  blow  made  his  escape,  but  his  comrade 
was  seized  and  put  to  the  torture  by  order  of  the 
Four  Hundred  * :  he  was  however  a  stranger,  from 
Argos,  and  either  could  not  or  would  not  reveal 
the  name  of  any  directing  accomplice.  Nothing 
was  obtained  from  him  except  general  indications 
of  meetings  and  wide-spread  disaffection.  Nor  did 
the  Four  Hundred,  being  thus  left  without  special 
evidence,  dare  to  lay  hands  upon  TheramenSs,  the 
pronounced  leader  of  the  opposition — as  we  shall 
find  Kritias  doing  six  years  afterwards,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Thirty.  The  assassins  of  Phrynichus 
remaining  undiscovered  and  unpunished,  Thera- 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  91.   The  statement  of  Plutarch  is  in  manv  respects 
different  (AlkibiadOs,  c.  25). 
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mends  and  his  associates  became  bolder  in  their 
opposition  than  before.  And  the  approach  of  the 
Lacedsemoniau  fleet  under  Agesandridas — ^which, 
having  now  taken  station  at  Epidauras,  had  made 
a  descent  on  iEgina,  and  was  hovering  not  far  ofi^ 
Peiraeus,  altogether  out  of  the  straight  course  for 
Eubcea — lent  double  force  to  all  their  previous 
assertions  about  the  imminent  dangers  connected 
with  the  citadel  at  Eetioneia. 

Amidst  this  exaggerated  alarm  and  discord,  the  Rising  at 
general  body  of  boplites  became  penetrated  with  again^the 
aversion',  every  day  increasing,  against  the  new  d?(S^(^" 
citadel.     At  length   the  boplites  of  the  tribe  in  "^^^^^^ 
which  Aristokratds  (the  warmest  partisan  of  The-  atEctio- 
ramen^s)  was  taxiarch,  being  on  duty  and  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  building,  broke  out  into 
absolute  mutiny  against  it,  seized  the  pei'son  of 
Alexiklds,  the  general  in  command,  and  put  him 
under  arrest  in  a  neighbouring  house ;  while  the 
peripoli,  or  youthful  military  police,  stationed  at 
Munychia,  under  Hermon,  abetted   them   in  the 
proceeding*.     News  of  this  violence  was  speedily 
conveyed  to  the  Four  Hundred,  who  were  at  that 
moment  holding  session  in  the  Senate-house,  The- 
ramends  himself  being  present.     Their  wrath  and 
menace  were  at  first  vented  against  him  as  the  insti- 
gator of  the  revolt — a  charge  against  which  he  could 
only  vindicate  himself  by  volunteering  to  go  among 
the  foremost  for  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner.    He 
forthwith  started  in  haste  for  the  Peirseus,  accom- 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  92.    t6  5e  fUyurrw,   r&y  AwKitAv  r6   (rri^of   ravra 

*  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  26,  represents  Ilermon  as  one  of  tbe  assas- 
sins of  Phrynichus. 
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panied  by  one  of  the  generals  his  colleague,  who 
was  of  the  same  political  sentiment  as  himself.  A 
third  among  the  generals,  Aristarchus,  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  oligarchs,  followed  him,  probably  from 
mistrust,  together  with  some  of  the  younger  Knights 
(Horsemen  or  richest  class  in  the  state)  identified 
with  the  cause  of  the  Four  Hundred .  The  oligarchi- 
cal partisans  ran  to  marshal  themselves  in  arms — 
alarming  exaggerations  being  rumoured,  that  Alexi- 
kids  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that  Peireeus  was 
under  armed  occupation ;  while  at  Peiraeus  the  in- 
surgents imagined  that  the  hoplites  from  the  city 
were  in  full  march  to  attack  them.  For  a  time  all 
was  confusion  and  angry  sentiment,  which  the 
slightest  untoward  accident  might  have  inflamed 
into  sanguinary  civil  carnage.  Nor  was  it  appeased 
except  by  earnest  entreaty  and  remonstrance  from 
the  elder  citizens  (aided  by  Thucydidfis  of  Phar- 
salus,  proxenus  or  public  guest  of  Athens  in  his 
native  town)  on  the  ruinous  madness  of  such  discord 
when  a  foreign  enemy  was  almost  at  their  gates. 

The  perilous  excitement  of  this  temporary  crisis,' 
which  brought  into  full  daylight  .every  man's  real 
political  sentiments,  proved  the  oligarchical  fac- 
tion, hitherto  exaggerated  in  number,  to  be  far  less 
powerful  than  had  been  imagined  by  their  oppo- 
nents. And  the  Four  Hundred  had  found  them- 
selves too  much  embarrassed  how  to  keep  up  the 
semblance  of  their  authority  even  in  Athens  itself,  to 
be  able  to  send  down  any  considerable  force  for  the 
protection  of  their  citadel  at  Eetioneia ;  though  they 
were  reinforced,  only  eight  days  before  their  fall, 
by  at  least  one  supplementary  member,  probably 
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in  substitution  for  some  predecessor  who  had  acci- 
dentally died\  Theramen^s,  on  reaching  Peiraeus, 
began  to  address  the  mutinous  hoplites  in  a  tone 
of  simulated  displeasure,  while  Aristarchus  and  his 
oligarchical  companions  spoke  in  the  harshest  lan- 
guage, and  threatened  them  with  the  force  which 
they  imagined  to  be  presently  coming  down  from  the 
city.  But  these  menaces  were  met  by  equal  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  hoplites,  who  even  appealed 
to  Theramen6s  himself,  and  called  upon  him  to  say 
whether  he  thought  the  construction  of  this  citadel 
was  for  the  good  of  Athens,  or  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  demolished.  His  opinion  had  been  fully 
pronounced  beforehand — and  he  replied,  that  if  they 
thought  proper  to  demohsh  it,  he  cordially  concur- 
red. Without  farther  delay,  hoplites  and  unarmed 
people  mounted  pell-mell  upon  the  walls,  and  com- 
menced the  demolition  with  alacrity ;  under  the 
general  shout — "  Whoever  is  for  the  Five  Thousand 
in  place  of  the  Four  Hundred,  let  him  lend  a  hand 
in  this  work."  The  idea  of  the  old  democracy  was 
in  every  one's  mind,  but  no  man  uttered  the  word ; 
the  fear  of  the  imaginary  Five  Thousand  still  con- 
tinuing. The  work  of  demolition  seems  to  have 
been  prosecuted  all  that  day,  and  not  to  have  been 
completed  until  the  next  day ;  after  which  the  hop- 
lites released  Alexiklfis  from  arrest,  without  doing 
him  any  injury*. 

*  Sec  Lygiu,  Orat.  xx.  pro  Polystrato.  The  fact  that  Polystratus 
was  only  eight  days  a  memher  of  the  Four  Hundred^  hefore  their  fall, 
is  repeated  three  distinct  times  in  this  Oration  (c.  2,  4,  5.  p.  672,  674, 
679  Reisk.)^  and  has  all  the  air  of  truth. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  92,  93.  In  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  (or  Deinar- 
chus)  against  Theokrin^s  (c.  17*  p-  1343)  the  speaker  Epiehar^  makes 
allusion  to  this  destruction  of  the  fort  at  Eetioneia  by  Aristokratds, 
uncle  of  his  grandfather.    The  allusion  chiefly  desenres  notice  from  its 
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Two  things  deserve  notice,  among  these  details, 
as  illustrating  the  Athenian  character.  Though 
Alexiklds  was  vehemently  oligarchical  as  well  as 
unpopular,  these  mutineers  do  no  harm  to  his  per- 
son, but  content  themselves  with  putting  him  under 
arrest.  Next,  they  do  not  venture  to  commence 
the  actual  demolition  of  the  citadel,  until  they  have 
the  formal  sanction  of  Theramends,  one  of  the  con- 
stituted generals.  The  strong  habit  of  legality,  im- 
planted in  all  Athenian  citizens  by  their  democracy 
— and  the  care,  even  in  departing  from  it,  to  depart 
as  little  as  possible — stand  plainly  evidenced  in  these 
proceedings. 
S«  Four*^  The  events  of  this  day  gave  a  fatal  shock  to  the 
Hundred—  ascendcucy  of  the  Four  Hundred  ;  yet  they  assem- 

concessions  ^  . 

made  by  bled  ou  the  morrow  as  usual  in  the  Senate-house ; 
newai  of  and  they  appear,  now  when  it  was  too  late,  to  have 
iuLmbty!  directed  one  of  their  members  to  draw  up  a  real 
list,  giving  body  to  the  fiction  of  the  Five  Thousand  ^ 
Meanwhile  the  hoplites  in  Peiraeus,  having  finished 
the  levelling  of  the  new  fortifications,  took  the  still 
more  important  step  of  entering,  armed  as  they 

erroneous  mention  of  Kritias  and  the  return  of  the  Demos  from  exile — 
betraying  a  complete  confusion  between  the  events  in  the  time  of  the 
Four  Hundred  and  those  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  pro  Polystrato^  c.  4.  p.  Qtl^  Reisk. 

This  task  was  confided  to  Polystratus,  a  very  recent  member  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  and  therefore  probably  less  unpopular  than  the  rest. 
In  his  defence  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  he  pretended  to 
have  undertaken  the  task  much  against  his  will,  and  to  have  drawn  up 
a  list  containing  9000  names  instead  of  5000. 

It  may  probably  have  been  in  this  meeting  of  the  Four  Hundred,  that 
Antiphon  delivered  his  oration  strongly  recommending  concord — Htpi 
6fwvolas.  All  his  eloquence  was  required  just  now,  to  bring  back  the 
oligarchical  party,  if  possible,  into  united  action.  Philostratus  (Vit.  So- 
phistar.  cxv.  p.  500.  ed.  Olear.)  expresses  great  admiration  for  this  ora- 
tion, which  is  several  times  alluded  to  both  by  Harpokration  and  Suidas. 
See  Westermann,  Qesch.  der  Griech.  Beredsamkeit,  Beilage  ii.  p.  2^6. 
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were,  into  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  hard  by  (in 
Peiraens,  but  on  the  verge  of  Munychia)  and  there 
holding  a  formal  assembly;  probably  under  the 
convocation  of  the  general  TheramenSs,  pursuant 
to  the  forms  of  the  anterior  democracy.  They  here 
took  the  resolution  of  adjourning  their  assembly 
to  the  Anakeion,  or  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  Dioskuri,  in  the  city  itself  and  close  under  the 
acropolis ;  whither  they  immediately  marched  and 
established  themselves,  still  retaining  their  arms. 
So  much  was  the  position  of  the  Four  Hundred 
changed,  that  they,  who  had  on  the  preceding  day 
been  on  the  aggressive  against  a  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  mutineers  in  Peiraeus,  were  now  thrown 
upon  the  defensive  against  a  formal  assembly,  all 
armed,  in  the  city  and  close  by  their  own  Senate- 
house.  Feeling  themselves  too  weak  to  attempt 
any  force,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  Anakeion  to 
negotiate  and  offer  concessions.  They  engaged  to 
publish  the  list  of  The  Five  Thousand,  and  to  con- 
vene them  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
periodical  cessation  and  renewal  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, by  rotation  from  the  Five  Thousand,  in  such 
order  as  the  latter  themselves  should  determine. 
But  they  entreated  that  time  might  be  allowed  for 
effecting  this,  and  that  internal  peace  might  be 
maintained,  without  which  there  was  no  hope  of 
defence  against  the  enemy  without.  Many  of  the 
hoplites  in  the  city  itself  joined  the  assembly  in  the 
Anakeion,  and  took  part  in  the  debates.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Four  Hundred  being  no  longer  such  as  to 
inspire  fear,  the  tongues  of  speakers  were  now  again 
loosed,  and  the  ears  of  the  multitude  again  opened — 
for  the  first  time  since  the  arrival  of  Peisander  from 
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Samos,  with  the  plan  of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy. 
Such  renewal  of  free  and  fearless  public  speech, 
the  peculiar  life-principle  of  the  democracy,  was 
not  less  wholesome  in  tranquillizing  intestine  dis- 
cord, than  in  heightening  the  sentiment  of  common 
patriotism  against  the  foreign  enemy  ^  The  as- 
sembly at  length  dispersed,  after  naming  an  early 
future  time  for  a  second  assembly,  to  bring  about 
the  re-establishment  of  harmony,  in  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus*. 

On  the  day,  and  at  the  hour,  when  this  assembly 
in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  on  the  point  of 
coming  together,  the  news  ran  through  Peiraeus 
and  Athens,  that  the  forty-two  triremes  under  the 
Lacedaemonian  Agesandridas,  having  recently  quit- 
ted the  harbour  of  Megara,  were  sailing  along  the 
coast  of  Salamis  in  the  direction  towards  Peiraeus. 
Such  an  event,  while  causing  universal  consterna- 
tion throughout  the  city,  confirmed  all  the  previ- 
ous warnings  of  TheramenSs  as  to  the  treasonable 
destination  of  the  citadel  recently  demolished,  and 
every  one  rejoiced  that  the  demolition  had  been 
accomplished  just  in  time.  Foregoing  their  intended 
assembly,  the  citizens  rushed  with  one  accord  down 
to  Peiraeus,  where  some  of  them  took  post  to  gar- 
rison the  walls  and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour — 
others  got  aboard  the  triremes  lying  in  the  harbour 
— others,  again,  launched  some  fresh  triremes  from 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  93.    T6  dc  vav  frkrjBos  r£y  6fr\iT»v,  dir6  no\\»y 

pov,  Koi  i<f)ofi€iro  fidXia-ra  irtpi  rov  iraurbs  noXiriKOv. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  93.  £uv€xa>/n7crajf  5e  &aT  ts  ^fi^pav  prjrijp  iKKkqa-lav 
vowjaai  iu  r^  Aiowo*/^  fr€pl  6p,ovoias, 

The  definition  of  time  must  here  allude  to  the  morrow,  or  to  the  day 
following  the  morrow :  at  least  it  seems  impossible  that  the  city  could 
be  left  longer  than  this  interval  without  a  government. 


Nayal 
battle  near 
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the  boat-houses  into  the  water.  Agesandridas 
rowed  along  the  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Peiraeus ; 
but  found  nothing  to  promise  concert  within,  or 
tempt  him  to  the  intended  attack.  Accordingly, 
he  passed  by  and  moved  onward  to  Sunium  in  a 
southerly  direction.  Having  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Sunium,  he  then  turned  his  course  along  the  coast 
of  Attica  northward,  halted  for  a  little  while  between 
Thorikus  and  Prasiae,  and  presently  took  station  at 
Ordpus*. 

Though  relieved  when  they  found  that  he  passed 
by  Peiraeus  without  making  any  attack,  the  Athe-  Bretna— 
nians  knew  that  his  destination  must  now  be  asainst  defeated— 
EubcBa ;  which  to  them  was  hardly  less  important  revolts. 
than  Peiraeus,  since  their  main  supplies  were  derived 
from  that  island.  Accordingly  they  put  to  sea  at 
once  with  all  the  triremes  which  could  be  manned 
and  got  ready  in  the  harbour.  But  from  the  hurry 
of  the  occasion,  coupled  with  the  mistrust  and  dis* 
sension  now  reigning,  and  the  absence  of  their  great 
naval  force  at  Samos — the  crews  mustered  were 
raw  and  ill-selected,  and  the  armament  inefficient. 
Polystratus,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, perhaps  others  of  them  also,  were  aboard ; 
men  who  had  an  interest  in  defeat  rather  than  vic- 
tory*.    Thymocharfis  the  admiral  conducted  them 

«  Thncyd.  viii.  94. 

'  Lyaiasy  Orat.  xx.  pro  Polystrato,  c.  4.  p.  676  Reisk. 

From  another  passage  in  this  oration,  it  would  seem  that  Polystratus 
was  in  command  of  the  fleet — possibly  enough,  in  conjunction  with 
Th3rmocliar^,  according  to  a  common  Athenian  practice  (c.  5.  p.  679), 
His  son  who  defends  him  aflSrms  that  he  was  wounded  in  the  battle. 

Diodonis  (xiii.  34)  mentions  the  discord  among  the  crews  on  board 
these  ships  under  Thymochar^;  almost  the  only  point  which  we  learn 
firam  his  meagre  notice  of  this  interesting  period. 
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round  Gape  Sunium  to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  where  he 
found  a  few  other  triremes,  which  made  up  his  whole 
fleet  to  36  sail. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  harbour  and  disem- 
barked, when,  without  allowing  time  for  his  men  to 
procure  refreshment — he  found  himself  compelled 
to  fight  a  battle  with  the  forty-two  ships  of  Agesan- 
dridas,  who  had  just  sailed  across  from  Ordpus,  and 
was  already  approaching  the  harbour.  This  sur- 
prise had  been  brought  about  by  the  anti-Athenian 
party  in  Eretria,  who  took  care,  on  the  arrival  of 
ThymocharSs,  that  no  provisions  should  be  found 
in  the  market-place,  so  that  his  men  were  compelled 
to  disperse  and  obtain  them  from  houses  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  town ;  while  at  the  same  time  a 
signal  was  hoisted,  visible  at  Ordpus  on  the  opposite 
sideof  the  strait  (less than  seven  miles  broad), indica* 
ting  to  Agesandridas  the  precise  moment  for  bring- 
ing his  fleet  across  to  the  attack,  with  their  crews 
fresh  after  the  morning  meal.  Thymochar^,  on 
seeing  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  ordered  his  men 
aboard ;  but,  to  his  disappointment,  many  of  them 
were  found  to  be  so  far  off  that  they  could  not  be 
brought  back  in  time — so  that  he  was  compelled 
to  sail  out  and  meet  the  Peloponnesians  with  ships 
very  inadequately  mani^ed.  In  a  battle  immediately 
outside  of  the  Eretrian  harbour,  he  was,  after  a 
short  contest,  completely  defeated,  and  his  fleet 
driven  back  upon  the  shore.  Some  of  his  ships 
escaped  to  Chalkis,  others  to  a  fortified  post  gar- 
risoned by  the  Athenians  themselves  not  far  from 
Eretria :  yet  not  less  than  22  triremes,  out  of  the 
whole  36,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Agesandridas,  and 
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a  large  proportion  of  the  crews  were  slain  or  made 
prisoners.  Of  those  seamen  who  escaped,  too,  many 
found  their  death  from  the  hands  of  the  Eretrians, 
into  whose  city  they  fled  for  shelter.  On  the  news 
of  this  battle,  not  merely  Eretria,  but  also  all  Eubcea 
(except  Oreus  in  the  north  of  the  island,  which  was 
settled  by  Athenian  Kleruchs)  declared  its  revolt 
from  Athens,  which  had  been  intended  more  than  a 
year  before — and  took  measures  for  defending  itself 
in  concert  with  Agesandridas  and  the  Boeotians  *• 

111  could  Athens  endure  a  disaster,  in  itself  so  DiuuiyiLt 
immense  and  aggravated,  under  the  present  dis-  her  ruin  in< 
tressed  condition  of  the  city.     Her  last  fleet  was  thl^!^'^ 
destroyed — ^her  nearest  and  most  precious  island  £^^^^ 
torn  from  her  side :  an  island,  which  of  late  had  ^^^ 

energy* 

yielded  more  to  her  wants  than  Attica  itself,  but 
which  was  now  about  to  become  a  hostile  and  ag- 
gressive neighbour*.  The  previous  revolt  of  Euboea, 
occurring  thirty-four  years  before  during  the  max* 
imum  of  Athenian  power,  had  been  even  then  a 
terrible  blow  to  Athens,  and  formed  one  of  the 
main  circumstances  which  forced  upon  her  the 
humiliation  of  the  Thirty  years'  truce.  But  this 
second  revolt  took  place  when  she  had  not  only  no 
means  of  reconquering  the  island,  but  no  means 
even  of  defending  Peiraeus  against  the  blockade  by 
the  enemy's  fleet.  The  dismay  and  terror  excited 
by  the  news  at  Athens  was  unbounded — even  ex* 

'  Thucyd.  yiii.  5 ;  viiL  95. 

'  Thncyd.  Tiii.  95.  To  show  what  Euboea  became  at  a  later  period, 
•ee  Demotthends,  De  Fak.  Legat.  c.  64.  p.  409-«Ta  ip  Miifioi^  Kara- 
aK€vtur$tfa6fiepa  6piufTfipia  t<ft*  vfuis,  &c. ;  and  Demoethends,  De  CoronA, 
c.  71 — ^Xovff  If  ^  Bakatra'a  vir6  rwy  cV  fijs  Ev/Somr  6pfi»fuv»y  Xif<rr6iu 

h2 
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ceeding  what  had  been  felt  after  the  Sicilian  cata- 
strophe, or  the  revolt  of  Chios.  Nor  was  there  any- 
second  reserve  now  in  the  treasury,  such  as  the 
thousand  talents  which  had  rendered  such  essential 
service  on  the  last-mentioned  occasion.  In  addition 
to  their  foreign  dangers,  the  Athenians  were  farther 
weighed  down  by  two  intestine  calamities  in  them- 
selves hardly  supportable — ^alienation  of  their  own 
fleet  at  Samos,  and  the  discord,  yet  unappeased, 
within  their  own  walls ;  whemn  the  Four  Hundred 
Still  held  provisionally  the  reins  of  government, 
with  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  leaders  at 
their  head.  In  the  depth  of  their  despair,  the  Athe- 
nians expected  nothing  less  than  to  see  the  victori- 
ous fleet  of  Agesandndas  (more  than  sixty  triremes 
strong,  including  the  recent  captures)  ofi^  the  Peirae- 
us«  forbidding  all  importation,  and  threatening  them 
with  approaching  famine,  in  combination  with  Agis 
at  Dekeleia.  The  enterprise  would  have  been  easy, 
for  there  were  neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  repel 
him  ;  and  his  arrival  at  this  critical  moment  would 
most  probably  have  enabled  the  Four  Hundred  to 
resume  their  ascendency,  with  the  means  as  well  as 
the  disposition  to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian  gar- 
rison into  the  city^  And  though  the  arrival  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  from  Samos  would  have  prevented 
this  extremity,  yet  it  could  not  have  arrived  in 
time,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  prolonged 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  96.  MdXurra  d'  (xvrovs  «eal  di'  tyyurarov  iOopvfUi,  c2 
o2  fToXciuiM  Tokfiqawfin  vwuofKirtg  c&^r  aif>£p  ^irl  t6p  Utipaia  tprjfiop 
6vra  V€wy  frXrtV  ical  i<ro9  ovk  if^  MfuCop  airrovs  nap€afat.  "Owtp  ^p, 
c2  ro\fiffp6r9poi  ^cap,  p^diotr  Stp  diroltfirap'  ical  ^  Wuiiyuur  6w 
tri  fiSXKop  n^y  ir6kip  ^ffiopfwwTts,  fj  €l  iwokt&pKow  fiwpoprts,  jcal  r^r  aw* 
*lapia£  pavt  ^payKatrop  &p  fioff$^atu,  &c. 
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blockade :  moreover  its  mere  transfer  from  Samos 
to  Athens  would  have  left  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont 
defenceless  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Per- 
sians) and  would  have  caused  the  loss  of  all  the 
Athenian  empire.  Nothing  could  have  saved  Athens, 
if  the  Lacedaemonians  at  this  juncture  had  acted 
with  reasonable  vigour,  instead  of  confining  their 
efforts  to  Euboea,  now  an  easy  and  certain  conquest. 
As  on  the  former  occasion,  when  Antiphon  and 
Phrynichus  went  to  Sparta  prepared  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Lacedaemonian 
aid  and  accommodation — so  now,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  Athens  owed  her  salvation  only  to  the  fact 
that  the  enemies  actually  before  her  were  indolent 
and  dull  Spartans — not  enterprising  Syracusans 
under  the  conduct  of  Gylippus^.  And  this  is  the 
second  occasion  (we  may  add)  on  which  Athens  was 
on  the  brink  of  ruin  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of 
Alkibiadds  in  retaining  the  armament  at  Samos. 

Fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  no  Agesandridas  The  Four 
appeared  off  Peiraeus ;  so  that  the  twenty  triremes,  m\nt 
which  they  contrived  to  man  as  a  remnant  for  de-  democracy 
fence,  had  no  enemy  to  repel*.     Accordingly  the  jj^ncc re- 
Athenians  were  allowed  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  re-  •t««d- 
pose  which  enabled  them  to  recover  partially  both 
from  consternation  and  from  intestine  discord.     It 
was  their  first  proceeding,  when  the  hostile  fleet 
did  not  appear,  to  couvene  a  public  assembly ;  and 
that  too  in  the  Pnyx  itself — the  habitual  scene  of 
the  democratical  assemblies,  well-calculated  to  re- 
inspire  that  patriotism  which  had  now  been  dumb 
and  smouldering  for  the  four  last  months.     In  this 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  96;  vii.  21-65.  »  Thucyd.  viii.  97. 
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assembly  the  tide  of  opinion  ran  vehemently  against 
the  Four  Hundred* :  even  those,  who  (like  the  Board 
of  Elders  entitled  Probiili)  had  originally  counselled 
their  appointment,  now  denounced  them  along 
with  the  rest,  though  severely  taunted  by  the  oli- 
garchical leader  Peisander  for  their  inconsistency. 
Votes  were  finally  passed — 1.  To  depose  the  Four 
Hundred — 2.  To  place  the  whole  government  in 
the  hands  of  The  Five  Thousand — 3.  Every  citizen, 
who  furnished  a  panoply  either  for  himself,  or  for 
any  one  else,  was  to  be  of  right  a  member  of  this 
body  of  The  Five  Thousand — 4.  No  citizen  was  to 
receive  pay  for  any  political  function,  on  pain  of 
becoming  solemnly  accursed,  or  excommunicated  ^ 

^  It  is  to  this  assembly  that  I  refer,  with  confidence,  the  remarkable 
dialogue  of  contention  between  Peisander  and  Sophoklds,  one  of  the 
Athenian  Probidi,  mentioned  in  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  iii.  18,  2.  There 
was  no  other  occasion  on  which  the  Four  Himdred  were  ever  publicly 
thrown  upon  their  defence  at  Athens. 

This  was  not  Sophokl^  the  tragic  poet,  but  another  person  of  the 
same  name,  who  appears  afterwards  as  one  of  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  97.  Kac  iKKkijalav  (yptXryop,  fxiav  fUv  (v&vs  r«$rc  it/mo- 
Top  is  rrfv  IIvvKa  KCikovfUvrjv,  olhrtp  Koi  SKKor*  €ii^€(ra»,  ip  ffirtp  Kok 
roifg  T€TpaKoa-iow  Karairavo'can'ts  roir  9rcyra«ei<rxtXioiff  i^ff^pitratn^ 
ra  vpayfiara  frapadovpoi*  tlpai  dc  avrmp,  onoa-oi  koi  ov\a  vap€» 
XOPraf  Ka\  fua'66v  lufiipa  ^ptip,  pritkidq,  apxj,  *l  ^  M^,  tirdparow 
iiroiri<rayro.  ^Eylypopro  di  Koi  SKkat  vtrrwpop  frviovl  ^iCKXi7<riai,  6iff^  hp 
/cat  pofjLO$€Tas  Ka\  rSWa  i-^ri<ftia'aPTo  is  rrjp  iroXirctav. 

In  this  passage  I  dissent  from  the  commentators  on  two  points. 
First,  they  understand  this  number  Five  Thousand  as  a  real  definite 
list  of  citizens,  containing  5000  names,  neither  more  nor  less.  Se- 
condly, they  construe  popjoBiras,  not  in  the  ordinary  meaning  which  it 
bears  in  Athenian  constitutional  language,  but  in  the  sense  of  fvyypa- 
^if  (c.  67),  "  persons  to  model  the  constitution,  corresponding,  to  the 
(yyypa^tU  appointed  by  the  aristocratical  party  a  little  before '' — to 
use  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold. 

As  to  the  first  point,  which  is  sustained  also  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist. 
Gr.  ch.  xxviii.  vol.  iv.  p.  51,  2nd  ed.),  Dr.  Arnold  really  admits  what  is 
the  ground  of  my  opinion,  when  he  says — "  Of  course  the  number  of 
citizens  capable  of  providing  themselves  with  heavy  arms  must  have 
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Such  were  tbe  points  determined  by  the  first  as- 
sembly held  in  the  Pnyx.    The  Archons,  the  Senate 

flMcA  eccMiM  6000:  and  it  ii  nid  in  the  defence  of  Poljttntns,  one 
of  the  Four  Hondred  (Lynu,  p.  675  Reisk),  that  he  drew  up  a  lift  of 
9000.  But  we  must  suppose  that  all  who  could  furnish  heavy  anna 
were  eUgihle  into  the  muiU>er  of  the  5000«  whether  the  members  were 
fixed  on  by  lot,  by  election,  or  by  rotation ;  as  it  had  been  proposed 
to  appoint  the  Four  Hundred  1^  rotation  out  of  the  Five  Thousand 
(Tin.  93).*» 

Dr.  Arnold  here  throws  out  a  supposition  which  by  no  means  eon- 
forms  to  the  exact  sense  of  the  words  of  Thucydidls — diKu  dc  avrw, 
5iroatH  ml  in\a  waprxovrm.  These  words  distinctly  signify,  that  all 
who  furnished  heavy  arms  should  be  of  the  Five  Thousand',  should  6e- 
iouff  of  right  to  that  body :  which  is  something  different  from  being 
eligible  into  the  number  of  the  Five  Thousand,  either  by  lot,  rotation, 
or  otherwise.  The  language  of  Thuoydid^,  when  he  describes  (in  the 
passage  referred  to  by  Dr.  Arnold,  c.  93)  the  projected  formation  of  the 
Four  Hundred  by  rotation  out  of  the  Five  Thousand,  is  very  different 
— Koi  CK  rovrosv  iv  fM/><i  tws  rrrpoKoo'iavt  KtrttrBai,  &c.  M.  Boeckh 
(Public  Economy  of  Athens,  b.  ii.  ch.  21.  p.  268,  £ng.  Tr.)  is  not  s»- 
tis&ctory  in  his  description  of  this  event. 

The  idea  which  I  conceive  of  the  Five  Thousand,  as  a  number  ex* 
tsting  from  the  commencement  only  in  talk  and  imagination,  neither 
realixed  nor  intended  to  be  realized — coincides  with  the  fiill  meaning 
of  this  passage  of  Thucydid^,  as  well  as  with  everything  which  he  had 
before  said  about  them. 

I  will  here  add  that  ^iroo-oc  Sn\a  naptx^vrai  means  persons  fturnislung 
arms,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  others  also  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii. 
4,  16). 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  signification  of  pt^ftoBms,  I  stand  upon 
the  general  use  of  tiiat  word  in  Athenian  political  language ;  see  the 
explanation  earlier  in  this  History,  vol.  v.  ch.  xlvi.  p.  500.  It  ia  for 
the  commentators  to  produce  some  justification  of  tbe  unusual  meaning 
which  they  asagn  to  it — "  persons  to  model  the  constitution— commis- 
sioners who  drew  up  the  new  constitution,^'  as  Dr.  Arnold,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  rest,  translates  it.  Until  some  justification  is  produced, 
I  venture  to  believe  that  pofiodmi  is  a  word  which  would  not  be  used 
in  that  sense  with  reference  to  nominees  chosen  by  the  democracy,  and 
intended  to  act  with  the  democracy :  for  it  implies  a  final,  decisive,  au- 
thoritative determination — whereas  the  (vyypa^tis  or  "  commissioners 
to  draw  up  a  constitution,'*  were  only  invested  with  the  function  of 
submitting  something  for  approbation  to  the  public  assembly  or  com- 
petent authority ;  that  ii,  assuming  that  the  public  assembly  remained 
an  efficient  reality. 

Moreover  the  words  xai  rSKka  would  hardly  be  used  in  immediate 
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of  Five  Hundred,  Sec.  were  renewed :  after  which 
many  other  assemblies  were  also  held,  in  which  No- 
mothetae,  Dikasts,  and  other  institutions  essential 
to  the  working  of  the  democracy,  were  constituted. 
Various  other  votes  were  also  passed;  especially 
one,  on  the  proposition  of  Kritias,  seconded  by 
TheramenSs^  to  restore  AlkibiadSs  and  some  of 
his  friends  from  exile  ;  while  messages  were  farther 
despatched,  both  to  him  and  to  the  armament  at 
SamoSi  doubtless  confirming  the  recent  nomination 

•equenoe  to  voixMras  if  the  latter  word  meant  that  which  the  com- 
mentaton  suppose : — "  Commissioitiers  for  framing  a  constitution  and 
the  other  tkinffs  twoanU  the  constitutioH,*'  8iid^  commissioiiers  are 
surely  far  too  prominent  and  initiative  in  their  function  to  be  named  in 
this  way.  Let  us  add,  that  the  most  material  items  in  the  new  consti- 
tution (if  we  are  so  to  call  it)  have  already  been  distinctly  specified  as 
settled  by  public  vote,  before  these  pofioStrcu  are  even  named. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  that  even  the  Thirty,  who  were  named  six 
years  afterwards  to  draw  up  a  constitution,  at  the  moment  when  Sparta 
was  mistress  of  Athens  and  when  the  people  were  thoroughly  put  down, 
are  not  called  No/uio^erai,  but  are  named  by  a  drcumloeution  equivalent 
to  (v/ypa<^(r-— '£do^  t£  di^/i^,  rptaKOvra  &vbpat  ikitrBiu,  o\  roi/s  9ra- 
rplovt  vofujvf  (vyypa^fnweri,  itaff  oftf  froXtrfvcrovo'i. — KlpMvrts  dt,  €<p* 
^  T«  ^uyypdt^i  v6fAOVf  Koff  ovarams  itoKirtvtrotm,  rovrtwi  flip  Jul 
tffUKkop  ^vyypd(f>€ip  t€  koX  dnoB€iK»vpai,  &c.  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  ii.  3, 
2-11.)  Xenophon  calls  Kritias  and  Gharikl^  the  Nomothette  of  the 
Thirty  (Memor.  i.  2,  dO),  but  tMs  is  not  democmcy. 

For  the  signification  of  No/io^cnjf  (apphed  most  generally  to  Solon, 
sometimes  to  others  either  by  rhetorical  looseness  or  by  ironical  taunt) 
or  NofM^cTOi,  a  numerous  body  of  persons  chosen  and  sworn — see  Ly- 
Bias  oont.  Nikomach.  sect.  3, 33, 37 ;  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  81- 
86,  c.  14.  p.  38 — ^where  the  Nomothetn  are  a  sworn  body  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, exereising  oonjointiy  with  the  senate  the  function  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  laws  proposed  to  them. 

^  Plutarch,  Alkibiad^s,  e.  33.  ComeUus  Nepos  (Alkibiad.  e.  5,  and 
Diodorus,  xiii.  38-42)  mentions  TheramenSs  as  the  principal  author  of 
the  decree  fbr  restoring  AlkibiadSs  f^m  exile.  But  the  precise  words 
of  the  elegy  composed  by  Kritias,  wherein  the  latter  vindicates  this 
proceeding  to  himself,  are  cited  by  Plutarch,  and  are  veiy  good  evi- 
dence. Doubtless  many  of  the  leading  men  supported,  and  none  op- 
posed, the  proposition. 
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of  generals,  apprising  them  of  what  had  recently 
occurred  at  Athens,  as  well  as  bespeaking  their  full 
concurrence  and  unabated  efforts  against  the  com* 
mon  enemy. 

Thucydidds  bestows  marked  eulogy  upon  the  ge-  ^^JJ^" 
neral  spirit  of  moderation  and  patriotic  harmony  antipatweg, 
which  now  reigned  at  Athens,  and  which  directed  triotic 
the  political  proceedings  of  the  people  ^  But  he  does  ^^e^ 
not  countenance  the  belief,  (as  he  has  been  some- 
times understood)  nor  is  it  true  in  point  of  fact — that 
they  now  introduced  a  new  constitution.  Putting 
an  end  to  the  oligarchy,  and  to  the  rule  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  they  restored  the  old  democracy,  seem^ 
ingly  with  only  two  modifications — first,  the  partial 
limitation  of  the  right  of  suffrage — next,  the  dis- 
continuance of  all  payment  for  political  functions. 
The  impeachment  against  Antiphon,  tried  imme- 
diately afterwards,  went  before  the  Senate  and  the 
Dikastery,  exactly  according  to  the  old  democrati- 
cal  forms  of  procedure.  But  we  must  presume  that 
the  Senate,  the  Dikasts,  the  Nomothetse,  the  Ekkle*- 
siasts  (or  citizens  who  attended  the  assembly),  the 
public  orators  who  prosecuted  state-criminals  or  de«- 
fended  any  law  when  it  was  impugned — must  have 
worked  for  the  time  without  pay. 

Moreover  the  two  modifications  above-mentioned 
were  of  little  practical  effect.  The  exclusive  body 
of  Five  Thousand  citizens,  professedly  constituted 

^  Thucyd.  Yiii.  97>  Kal  ovx  ^^rra  d^  r&w  irp&row  XP^^^^  ^^  7*  *f^ 
*A$rivaUH  ^IxUmPTOi  c^  iroXircvo-avrcf'  furpia  yiip^  re  is  roits  oklyovt  rat 
row  fnXkovs  (vyKpaa-is  iyivero,  km  tK  mmipiov  tup  vpayfMiOrwp  ytPOfU' 
tmv  TOvTo  vpSnov  or^i^ryicc  rr^  irtfXir. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  a  note  on  this  passage  in  one  of  my  former 
volumes,  and  on  the  explanation  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Arnold  (see  vol.  v. 
cb.  xlv.  p.  444). 
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The  Five     at  thifi  juncture,  was  neither  exactly  realised,  nor 

Tbouaand      ,  .       i       ▼  •  i 

—a  number  loug  retained.  It  was  constituted,  even  now,  more 
2^iy  as  a  nominal  than  as  a  real  limit ;  a  nominal  total, 
"•"■^  yet  no  longer  a  mere  blank  as  the  Four  Hundred 
had  originally  produced  it,  but  containing  indeed  a 
number  of  individual  names  greater  than  the  total, 
and  without  any  assignable  line  of  demarcation. 
The  mere  fact,  that  every  one  who  furnished  a 
panoply  was  entitled  to  be  of  the  Five  Thousand — 
and  not  they  alone,  but  others  besides^ — shows  that 
no  care  was  taken  to  adhere  either  to  that  or  to  any 
other  precise  number.  If  we  may  credit  a  speech 
composed  by  Lysias',  the  Four  Hundred  had  them- 
selves (after  the  demolition  of  their  intended  fortress 
at  Eetioneia,  and  when  power  was  passing  out  of 
their  hands)  appointed  a  coinmittee  of  their  number 
to  draw  up  for  the  first  time  a  real  list  of  T%€  Five 
Thousand ;  and  Polystratus^  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, takes  credit  with  4he  succeeding  democracy 
for  having  made  the  list  comprise  nine  thousand 
names  instead  of  five  thousand.  As  this  list  of 
Polystratus  (if  indeed  it  ever  existed)  was  never 
either  published  or  adopted,  I  merely  notice  the 
description  given  of  it  to  illustrate  my  position,  that 
the  number  Five  Thousand  was  now  understood  on 
all  sides  as  an  indefinite  expression  for  a  suffrage 
extensive,  but  not  universal.  The  number  had  been 
first  invented  by  Antiphon  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  to  cloak  their  own  usurpation  and 

^  The  words  of  Thucydid^  (viii.  97) — €uni  de  avr^y,  irroiroi  nai 
^Xa  irapixovTai — show  that  this  body  was  not  composed  ewchuwely 
of  those  who  furnished  panoplies.  It  could  never  hare  been  intended, 
for  example,  to  exclude  the  Hippeis  or  Knights. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  pro  Polystrato,  c.  4.  p.  675  Reisk. 
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intimidate  the  democracy :  next,  it  served  the  pur- 
pose of  TheramenSs  and  the  minority  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  raise  a  sort  of 
dynastic  opposition  (to  use  modem  phraseology) 
within  the  limits  of  the  oligarchy — ^that  is,  without 
appearing  to  overstep  principles  acknowledged  by 
the  oligarchy  themselves :  lastly,  it  was  employed 
by  the  democratical  party  generally  as  a  convenient 
middle  term  to  slide  back  into  the  old  system,  with 
as  little  dispute  as  possible ;  for  Alkibiadds  and  the 
armament  had  sent  word  home  that  they  adhered 
to  the  Five  Thousand^  and  to  the  abolition  of  sala- 
ried civil  functions  \ 

But  exclusive  suffrage  of  the  so-called  Five  Thou-  The  Kve 
sand,  especially  with  the  expansive  numerical  con-  ]!!!wcre*** 
struction  now  adopted,  was  of  little  value  either  to  jJ^S^dlnto 
themselves  or  to  the  state* :  while  it  was  an  insult-  '"""▼enai 
ing  shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  excluded  multitude, 
especially  to  brave  and  active  seamen  like  the  Pa- 
rali.  Though  prudent  as  a  step  of  momentary  trans- 
ition, it  could  not  stand,  nor  was  any  attempt  made 
to  preserve  it  in  permanence — amidst  a  community 
so  long  accustomed  to  universal  citizenship,  and 
where  the  necessities  of  defence  against  the  enemy 
called  for  energetic  efforts  from  all  the  citizens. 

Even  as  to  the  gratuitous  functions,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Five  Hiousand  themselves  would  soon 
become  tired,  not  less  than  the  poorer  freemen,  of 
serving  without  pay,  as  senators  or  in  other  ways : 
so  that  nothing  but  absolute  financial  deficit  would 
prevent  the  re- establishment,  entire  or  partial,  of 

'  Thueyd.  viii.  86. 

'  Thacyd.  yiii.  92.  rh  fiiv  KaTcurnj(rai  fieT6xovs  too'ovtovs,  SpriKpvs 

iv  tfj/lOP  fjJOVfJLtVOl,  &c. 
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the  pay'.  And  that  deficit  was  never  60  complete 
as  to  stop  the  disbursemeat  of  the  Diobely,  or  dis- 
stribution  of  two  oboli  to  each  citizen  on  occasion 
of  various  religious  festivals.  Such  distribution  con« 
tinned  without  interruption ;  though  perhaps  the 
number  of  occasions  on  which  it  was  made  may 
have  been  lessened. 
lusstontion       jjow  far,   or  under  what  restriction,  any  re- 

of  the  com-  ,  '  ^         j 

piete  de-  establishment  of  civil  pay  obtained  footing  during 
cLoepfTpay.  the  scvcn  years  between  the  Four  Hundred  and  the 
Thirty,  we  cannot  say.  But  leaving  this  point 
undecided,  we  can  show,  that  within  a  year  after 
the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  the  suffrage  of 
the  so-called  Five  Thousand  expanded  into  the 
suffrage  of  all  Athenians  without  exception,  or  into 
the  full  antecedent  democracy.  A  memorable  de- 
cree, passed  about  eleven  months  after  that  event 
— at  the  commencement  of  the  archonship  of  Glau- 
kippus  (June  410  b.c.)  when  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  the  Dikasts  and  other  civil  functionaries, 
were  renewed  for  the  coming  year,  pursuant  to  the 
ancient  democratical  practice — exhibits  to  us  the 
full  democracy  not  merely  in  action,  but  in  all  the 
glow  of  feeling  called  forth  by  a  recent  restoration. 
It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  this  first  re- 
newal of  archons  and  other  functionaries,  under  the 
revived  democracy,  ought  to  be  stamped  by  some 
emphatic  proclamation  of  sentiment,  analogous  to 

^  See  the  yaluable  financial  inscriptions  in  M.  Boeckh's  Corpus  In- 
acriptionum,  part  i.  nos.  147»  148,  which  attest  considerable  disburse- 
ments for  the  Diobely  in  410-409  B.C. 

Nor  does  it  seem  that  there  was  much  diminution  during  these  same 
years  in  the  private  expenditure  and  ostentation  of  the  Ghordgi  at  the 
festivals  and  other  exhibitions :  see  the  Oration  xzi.  of  Lysias — ^'Atto- 
Xoyia  Ao)podoKia( — c.  1,  2.  p.  698-700  Reiske. 
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the  solemn  and  heart-stirring  oath  taken  in  the  pre- 
ceding  year  at  Samos.  Accordingly  Demophantus 
proposed  and  carried  a  (psephism  or)  decree  ^  pre* 
scribing  the  form  of  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  Athe- 
nians to  stand  by  the  democratical  constitution. 

The  terms  of  his  psephism  and  oath  are  striking.  Psephism  of 
'*  If  any  man  subvert  the  democracy  at  Athens,  or  pbutu— 
hold  any  magistracy  after  the  democracy  has  been  ^^^j; 
subverted,  he  shall  be  an  enemy  of  the  Athenians.  P'e«c"*'«d- 
Let  him  be  put  to  death  with  impunity,  and  let  his 
property  be  confiscated  to  the  public,with  the  re- 
servation of  a  tithe  to  Athdnd.     Let  the  man  who 
has  killed  him,  and  the  accomplice  privy  to  the 
act,  be  accounted  holy  and  of  good  religious  odour. 
Let  all  Athenians  swear  an  oath  under  the  sacrifice 
of  full-grown  victims,  in  their  respective  tribes  and 
demes,  to  kill  him*.     Let  the  oath  be  as  follows : — 
'  I  will  kill  with  my  own  hand,  if  I  am  able,  any 
man  who  shall  subvert  the  democracy  at  Athens,  or 
who  shall  hold  any  office  in  future  after  the  demo* 
cracy  has  been  subverted,  or  shall  rise  in  arms  for 
the  purpose  of  making  himself  a  despot,  or  shall 
help  the  despot  to  establish  himself.     And  if  any 
one  else  shall  kill  him,  I  will  account  the  slayer  to 

^  About  the  date  of  thi*  psephkm  or  decree,  see  Boeckh,  Staats- 
hauhahnng  der  Athener,  vol.  iL  p.  168  (in  the  commemt  upon  sundry 
inaeriptions  appended  to  his  work»  not  inckided  in  the  English  transla- 
tion by  Mr.  Lewis) ;  also  Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnatorum,  sect.  ii.  p.  6-10. 
Wachsmuth  erroneously  places  the  date  of  it  after  the  Thirty — see 
Hellen.  Alterth.  ii.  iz.  p.  26/. 

*  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  95-99.  (c.  16,  p.  48  R.)— 'O  d*  dsro- 
€TttPas  t6p  rovra  froi^o'cwra,  koi  6  ov/i^SovXcverof ,  otnog  Zirr»  xal  cvay^f. 
*0ii6a€u  If  'A^iyvacovff  dwayras  naff  l€p&v  rcXctW,  Karh  <Pv\iis  Kal 
Kara  iiifjiovt,  airom-c/wtv  t6p  ravra  frot^o-arra. 

The  comment  of  Sievers  (Commentationes  De  Xenophontis  Helleni* 
cis,  Berlin  1833,  p.  18,  19)  on  the  events  of  this  time,  is  not  clear. 
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be  holy  as  respects  both  gods  and  demons,  as 
having  slain  an  enemy  of  the  Athenians.  And  I 
engage,  by  word,  by  deed  and  by  vote,  to  sell  his 
property  and  make  over  one-half  of  the  proceeds  to 
the  slayer,  without  withholding  anything.  If  any 
man  shall  perish  in  slaying  or  in  trying  to  slay  the 
despot,  I  will  be  kind  both  to  him  and  to  his  chil- 
dren, as  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  and  their 
descendants.  And  I  hereby  break  and  renounce 
all  oaths  which  have  been  sworn  hostile  to  the  Athe- 
nian people,  either  at  Athens,  or  at  the  camp  (at 
Samos)  or  elsewhere  \'  Let  all  Athenians  swear 
this  as  the  regular  oath  immediately  before  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Dionysia,  with  sacrifice  and  full-grown 
victims' ;  invoking  upon  him  who  keeps  it,  good 
things  in  abundance, — but  upon  him  who  breaks  it, 
destruction  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  family." 

Such  was  the  remarkable  decree  which  the  Athe- 
nians not  only  passed  in  senate  and  public  assembly, 
less  than  a  year  after  the  deposition  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  but  also  caused  to  be  engraved  on  a 
column  close  to  the  door  of  the  Senate-house.     It 

>  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  95-99.  (c.  16.  p.  48  R.)  ^Oirixroi  d* 
5/Meoi  Ofi^fjunmu  'AOffyQaiv  tj  iv  r^  <rrparon4dif  fj  SKKoOi  irw  Mstum 

To  what  particular  anti-oonstitutional  oaths  allusion  is  here  made,  we 
eaniiot  tell.  AU  those  of  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  both  at  Samos 
and  at  Athens,  are  doubtless  intended  to  be  abrogated :  and  this  oath, 
like  that  of  the  armament  at  Samos  (Thucyd.  yiii.  7^),  is  intended  to 
be  sworn  by  every  one,  including  those  who  had  before  been  members 
of  the  oligarchi(»l  conspiracy.  Perhi^s  it  may  also  be  intended  to 
abrogate  the  covenant  sworn  by  the  members  of  the  political  clubs  or 
£vM»fi^«u  among  themselves,  insofar  as  it  pledged  them  tQ  anti-con- 
stitutional  acts  (Thucyd.  viii.  54-81). 

*  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  95-99.  (c.  16.  p.  48  R.)  Tavra  dc 
ofiootSvrttv  ^hBrfvaioi  vdprtt  Koff  i€pAp  rwXtlmv,  t6v  p6fUfW¥  SpKop, 
np6  Atopvaimp,  &c. 
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plainly  indicates,  not  merely  that  the  democracy 
had  returned,  but  an  unusual  intensity  of  demo- 
cratical  feeling  along  with  it.  The  constitution 
which  all  the  Athenians  thus  swore  to  maintain  by 
the  most  strenuous  measures  of  defence,  must  have 
been  a  constitution  in  which  all  Athenians  had 
political  rights — not  one  of  Five  Thousand  privi- 
leged persons  excluding  the  rest^  This  decree  be- 
came invalid  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  by 
the  general  resolution  then  passed  not  to  act  upon 
any  laws  passed  before  the  archonsbip  of  Eukleidds, 
unless  specially  re-enacted.  But  the  column,  on 
which  it  stood  engraved,  still  remained,  and  the 
words  were  read  upon  it  at  least  down  to  the  time  of 
the  orator  Lycurgus,  eighty  years  afterwards*. 

The  mere  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  how-  night  of 
ever,  and  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  the  Five  leaden  of 
Thousand,  which  took  place  in  the  first  public  as-  Hancb«d 
gembly  held. after  the  defeat  off  Eretria — was  suffi-  ^oDekeUai. 
cient  to  induce  most  of  the  violent  leaders  of  the 
Four  Hundred  forthwith^  to  leave  Athens.     Pei- 
sander,  Alexiklds,  and  others,  went  off  secretly  to 
Dekeleia' :  Aristarchus  alone  made  his  flight  the 

'  Those  who  think  that  a  newQpnstitutioii  was  established  (after  the 
deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred)  are  perplexed  to  fix  the  period  at  which 
the  old  democracy  was  restored.  K.  F.  Hermann  and  others  suppose, 
without  any  special  proofs  that  it  was  restored  at  the  time  when  Alki- 
Inadds  returned  to  Athens  in  407  b.c.  See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech. 
Staats  Alterthiimer,  s.  167.  not.  13. 

'  Lycurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  sect.  131.  c.  31.  p.  225:  compare  Demo- 
sthen.  adv.  Leptin.  sect.  138.  c.  34.  p.  606. 

If  we  wanted  any  proof,  how  perfectly  reckless  and  unmeaning  is  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Solon  by  the  orators,  we  should  find  it  in  this 
passage  of  Andokidte.  He  calls  this  psephism  of  Demophantus  a  law 
of  Solom  (sect.  96) :  see  aboYC  in  this  History,  yoI.  iii.  ch.  xi.  p.  163. 

'  Thncyd.  viii.  98.  Most  of  these  fiigitives  returned  six  years  after- 
wards, after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  when  the  Athenian  people  again 
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means  of  inflicting  a  new  wound  upon  his  country. 
Being  among  the  number  of  the  generals,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  authority  to  march — with  some  of 
the  rudest  among  those  Scythian  archers,  who  did 
the  police  duty  of  the  city — ^to  CEnod  on  the  Boeo- 
tian frontier,  which  was  at  that  moment  under 
siege  by  a  body  of  Corinthians  and  Boeotians  united. 
Aristarchus,  in  concert  with  the  besiegers,  presented 
himself  to  the  garrison,  and  acquainted  them  that 
Athens  and  Sparta  had  just  concluded  peace,  one  of 
the  conditions  of  which  was  that  CEnoS  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  Boeotians.  He  therefore,  as 
general,  ordered  them  to  evacuate  the  place,  under 
the  beneflt  of  a  truce  to  return  home.  The  gar- 
rison, having  been  closely  blocked  up,  and  kept 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  actual  condition  of  politics, 
obeyed  the  order  without  reserve ;  so  that  the  Boeo- 
tians acquired  possession  of  this  very  important 
frontier  position — a  new  thorn  in  the  side  of  Athens, 
besides  Dekeleia^ 

Thus  was  the  Athenian  democracy  again  restored, 
and  the  divorce  between  the  city  and  the  armament 
at  Samos  terminated,  after  an  interruption  of  about 
four  months  by  the  successful  conspiracy  of  the 
Four  Hundred.  It  was  only  by  a  sort  of  miracle — 
or  rather  by  the  incredible  backwardness  and  stu- 
pidity of  her  foreign  enemies — that  Athens  escaped 

became  lubject  to  aa  oligarchy  in  the  persons  of  the  Thirty.  Serend 
of  them  became  members  of  the  senate  which  worked  under  the  Thirtj 
(Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  80.  c.  18.  p.  495). 

Whether  Aristotel^  and  Chariklls  were  among  the  number  of  the 
Four  Hundred  who  now  went  into  exile,  as  Wattenbach  affirms  (De 
Quadringent*  Ath.  Factione,  p.  66),  seems  not  clearly  made  out. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  89-90.    'Apitrrapx^^i  ^^P  ^^  "***  ftakurra  xal  cV 
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alive  from  this  nefarious  aggression  of  her  own 
ablest  and  wealthiest  citizens.  That  the  victorious 
democracy  should  animadvert  upon  and  punish  the 
principal  actors  concerned  in  it — who  had  satiated 
their  own  selfish  ambition  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
suffering,  anxiety,  and  peril,  to  their  country — ^was 
nothing  more  than  rigorous  justice.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  peculiar :  for  the  coun- 
ter-revolution had  been  accomplished  partly  by  the 
aid  of  a  minority  among  the  Four  Hundred  them- 
selves— ^Theramen^s,  AristokratSs,  and  others,  to- 
gether with  the  Board  of  Elders  called  Probdli 
— all  of  whom  had  been,  at  the  outset,  either  prin- 
cipals or  accomplices  in  that  system  of  terrorism 
and  assassination,  whereby  the  democracy  had  been 
overthrown  and  the  oligarchical  rulers  established 
in  the  Senate-house.  The  earlier  operations  of  the 
conspiracy,  therefore,  though  among  its  worst  fea- 
tures,  could  not  be  exposed  to  inquiry  and  trial, 
without  compromising  these  parties  as  fellow-cri- 
minals. Theramends  evaded  this  difficulty,  by 
selecting  for  animadversion  a  recent  act  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Four  Hundred,  which  he  and  his  par- 
tisans had  opposed,  and  on  which  therefore  he  had 
no  interests  adverse  either  to  justice  or  to  the  po- 
pular feeling.  He  stood  foremost  to  impeach  the 
last  embassy  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  to  Sparta 
— sent  with  instructions  to  purchase  peace  and 
alliance  at  almost  any  price — and  connected  with 
the  construction  of  the  fort  at  Eetioneia  for  the 
reception  of  an  enemy's  garrison.  This  act  of 
manifest  treason,  in  which  Antiphon,  Phrynichus, 
and  ten  other  known  envoys  were  concerned,  was 

VOL.   VIII.  I 
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chosen  as  the  special  matter  for  public  trial  and 
pani^hment,  not  less  on  public  grounds  than  with 
a  view  to  his  own  favour  in  the  renewed  democracy. 
But  the  fact  that  it  was  Theramends  who  thus  de- 
nounced his  old  friends  and  fellow-conspirators, 
after  having  lent  hand  and  heart  to  their  earlier 
and  not  less  guilty  deeds — was  long  remembered 
as  a  treacherous  betrayal,  and  employed  in  after- 
days  as  an  excuse  for  atrocious  injustice  against 
himself  ^ 

Of  the  twelve  envoys  who  went  on  this  mission, 
all  except  Phrynichus,  Antiphon,  Archeptolemus, 
and  OnomaklSs,  seem  to  have  already  escaped  to 
Dekeleia  or  elsewhere.  Phrynichus  (as  I  have 
mentioned  a  few  pages  above)  had  been  assassinated 
several  days  before.  Respecting  his  memory,  a 
condemnatory  vote  had  already  been  just  passed 
by  the  restored  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  decreeing 
that  his  property  should  be  confiscated  and  his 
house  razed  to  the  ground — and  conferring  the  gift 
of  citizenship,  together  with  a  pecuniary  recom- 
pense, on  two  foreigners  who  claimed  to  have  as- 
sassinated him*.     The  other  three,  Antiphon,  Ar- 

'  Lysias  cont.  Eratosthen,  c.  11.  p.  427.  sect.  66-68.  BovXd/icvor  lH 
(TheramenSs)  r^  ^y^riptf  vkfiBfi  wurrbt  l^ttv  tivtu,  'Ayri^vra  jcai 
^tipxPirr^Ktiiov,  ^iKrarovt  Spras  avr^,  Korrfyop^v  dircfcrciycv*  tit  ro<rov- 
roy  dc  KOKias  ^\$€V,  &(rr€  &^ui  /tip  dtcb  r^v  np6s  €K€unvs  wloTUf  vfias 
KOTtiovk&o'cero,  di^  dc  rrjv  frp6t  vfiat  rovt  (f>iKovs  atr^to'tv. 

Compare  Xenophon,  HeUen.  ii.  3,  30-33. 

'  That  these  votes,  respecting  the  memoiy  and  the  death  of  Phryni- 
chus, preceded  the  trial  of  Antiphon — we  may  gather  from  the  con- 
cluding words-  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  Antiphon :  see  Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  834  B. :  compare  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  313. 
'  Both  Lysias  and  Lykurgus,  the  orators,  contain  statements  about  the 
death  of  Phrynichus  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  Thucydid^.  Both 
these  orators  agree  in  reporting  the  names  of  the  two  foreigners  who 
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cheptolemus,  and  Onoinakl6s\  were  presented  in 
name  to  the  Senate  by  the  generals  (of  whom. pro- 
bably Theramends  was  one)  as  having  gone  on  a 
mission  to  Sparta  for  purposes  of  mischief  to  Athens, 
partly  on  board  an  enemy's  ship,  partly'  through 
the  Spartan  garrison  at  Dekeleia.  Upon  this  pre- 
sentation, doubtless  a  document  of  some  length  and 
going  into  particulars,  a  senator  named  Andron 
moved, — ^That  the  generals,  aided  by  any  ten 
senators  whom  they  may  choose,  do  seize  the  three 
persons  accused,  and  hold  them  in  custody  for  trial : 
— ^That  the  Thesmothetae  do  send  to  each  of  the 
three  a  formal  summons,  to  prepare  themselves  for 
trial  on  a  future  day  before  the  Dikastery,  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason — and  do  bring  then^  to  trial 
on  the  day  named ;  assisted  by  the  generals,  the 
ten  senators  chosen  as  auxiliaries,  and  any  other 

claimed  to  have  slain  Phrjrnichus,  and  whose  claim  was  allowed  by  the 
people  afterwards,  in  a  formal  reward  and  vote  of  citizenship— Thra- 
fybolua  of  Kalydon — Apollodonis  of  Megara  (Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  c.  1 8. 
p.  492;  Lykurg.  cont.  Leokrat.  c.  29.  p.  217). 

Lykurgus  says  that  Fhrynichus  was  assassinated  by  night  ''near  the 
foontain  hard  by  the  willow-trees:''  which  is  quite  contradictory  to 
Thncydid^,  who  states  that  the  deed  was  done  in  dayhght,  and  in  the 
market-place.  Agoratus,  against  whom  the  speech  of  Lysias  is  directed, 
pretended  to  have  been  one  of  the  assasBins,  and  claimed  reward  on  that 


The  stoiy  of  Lykurgus,  that  the  Athenian  people,  on  the  proposition 
of  Kritias,  exhumed  and  brought  to  trial  the  dead  body  of  Phrynichns, 
and  that  Aristarchus  and  Alexikl^s  were  put  to  death  for  undertaking 
its  defence — ^is  certainly  in  part  false,  and  probably  wholly  false.  Ari- 
starchus was  then  at  (Enod,  Alexikl^  at  Dekeleia. 

^  Onomaklfis  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Fhrynichus,  as  ge- 
neral of  the  armament  in  Ionia,  in  the  preceding  autumn  (Thucyd. 
▼iii.  25). 

In  one  of  the  Biographies  of  Thucydid6s  (p.  xxii.  in  Dr.  Arnold's  edi- 
tion) it  is  stated  that  Onomaklds  was  executed  along  with  the  other 
two :  bat  the  document  cited  in  the  Pseudo- Plutarch  contradicts  this. 
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citizen  who  may  please  to  take  part,  as  their  accu- 
sers. Each  of  the  three  was  to  be  tried  separately, 
and  if  condemned,  was  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  penal  law  of  the  city  against  traitors,  or  per- 
sons guilty  of  treason  ^ 
Antiphon  Though  all  the  three  persons  thus  indicated  were 
demned"'  in  Athens,  or  at  least  were  supposed  to  be  there,  on 
andcxe-  the  day  when  this  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Senate, — yet  before  it  was  executed,  OnomaklSs  had 
fled ;  so  that  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus  only 
were  imprisoned  for  trial.  They  too  must  have 
had  ^mple  opportunity  for  leaving  the  city,  and  we 
might  have  presumed  that  Antiphon  would  have 
thought  it  quite  as  necessary  to  retire  as  Peisander 
and  Alexiklds.  So  acute  a  man  as  he,  at  no  time 
very  popular,  must  have  known  that  now  at  least 
he  had  drawn  the  sword  against  his  fellow-citizens 
in  a  manner  which  could  never  be  forgiven.  How- 
ever, he  chose  voluntarily  to  stay :  and  this  man, 
who  had  given  orders  for  taking  off  so  many  of  the 
democratical  speakers  by  private  assassination,  re- 
ceived from  the 'democracy,  when  triumphant,  full 
notiice  and  fair  trial,  on  a  distinct  and  specific 
charge.  The  speech  which  he  made  in  his  defence, 
though  it  did  not  procure  acquittal,  was  listened  to, 
not  merely  with  patience,  but  with  admiration  ;  as 
we  may  judge  from  the  powerful  and  lasting  eficct 
which  it  produced.  Thucydid^s  describes  it  as  the 
most  magnificent  defence  against  a  capital  charge, 

'  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  834 :  compare  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  i, 
7,22. 
Apollxis  was  one  of  the  accusers  of  Antiphon :  see  Harpokrationt  v. 
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which  had  ever  come  before  him*;  and  the  poet 
Agathon,  doubtless  a  hearer,  warmly  complimented 
Antiphon  on  his  eloquence ;  to  which  the  latter  re- 
plied, that  the  approval  of  one  such  discerning  judge 
was  in  his  eyes  an  ample  compensation  for  the  un- 
friendly verdict  of  the  multitude.  Both  he  and 
Archeptolemus  were  found  guilty  by  the  Dikastery 
and  condemned  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  They 
were  handed  over  to  the  magistrates  called  the 
Eleven  (the  chiefs  of  executive  justice  at  Athens) 
to  be  put  to  death  by  the  customary  draught  of 
hemlock.  Their  properties  were  confiscated :  their 
houses  were  directed  to  be  razed,  and  the  vacant 
site  to  be  marked  by  columns,  with  the  inscription 
— "The  residence  of  Antiphon  the  traitor — of 
Archeptolemus  the  traitor.**  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  buried  either  in  Attica,  or  in  any  ter- 
ritory subject  to  Athenian  dominion*.  Their  chil- 
dren, both  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  were  de- 
prived of  the  citizenship;  and  the  citizen,  who 
should  adopt  any  descendant  of  either  of  them,  was 
to  be  himself  in  like  manner  disfranchised. 

Such  was  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Dikastery, 
pursuant  to  the  Athenian  law  of  treason.  It  was 
directed  to  be  engraved  on  the  same  brazen  column 
as  the  decree  of  honour  to  the  slayers  of  Phryni- 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  68 ;  Aristotel.  Ethic.  Eudem.  iii.  5. 

Ruhnken  seems  quite  right  (Dissertat.  De  Antiphont.  p.  818  Reisk) 
in  considering  the  oration  n-rpt  fieraoTaa-tcis  to  be  Antiphon's  defence 
of  himself — though  Westermann  (Geschichte  der  Griechisch.  Bered- 
samkeit,  p.  277}  controverts  this  opinion.  This  oration  is  alluded  to 
in  sereral  of  the  articles  in  Uarpokration. 

'  So,  Themistokl^,  as  a  traitor,  was  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in 
Attica  (Thucyd.  i,  138;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Vit.  Themistocl.  ii.  10).  His 
friends  are  said  to  have  brought  his  bones  thither  secretly. 
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chus.     From  that  column  it  was  transcribed,  and 
has  thus  passed  into  history  ^ 

How  many  of  the  Four  Hundred  oligarchs  ac- 
tually came  to  trial  or  were  punished,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  but  there  is  ground  for  belie- 
ving that  none  were  put  to  death  except  Antiphon 
and  Archeptolemus — perhaps  also  Aristarchus,  the 
betrayer  of  CEnoS  to  the  Boeotians.  The  latter  is 
said  to  have  been  formally  tried  and  condemned* : 


>  It  is  ^ven  at  length  in  Pseudo- Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  83d» 
834.  It  was  preserved  by  Ciecilius,  a  Sicilian  and  rhetorical  teacher, 
of  the  Augustan  age ;  who  possessed  sixty  orations  ascribed  to  Antiphon, 
twenty-five  of  which  he  considered  to  be  spurious. 

Antiphon  left  a  daughter,  whom  Kallaeschrus  sued  for  in  marriage 
pursuant  to  the  forms  of  law,  being  entitled  to  do  so  on  the  score  of 
near  relationship  (cVcdixao-aro).  Kallieschrus  was  himself  one  of  the 
Four  Hundred — ^perhaps  a  brother  of  Kritias.  It  seems  singular  that 
the  legal  power  of  suing  at  law  for  a  female  in  marriage,  by  right  of 
near  kin  (roO  cVidued^ro-^ai),  could  extend  to  a  female  disfranchised  and 
debarred  from  all  rights  of  citizenship. 

If  we  may  believe  Harpokration,  Andron  (who  made  the  motion  in 
the  Senate  for  sending  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus  to  trial)  had  been 
himself  a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred  oligarchs,  as  well  as  Thera- 
men^s  (Harp.  v.  *Avdpa>i/). 

The  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  upon  that  passage  (viii.  6B)  wherein  Thucy- 
did^s  calls  Antiphon  €ip€TJ  ovb€v6t  voT€pos — "inferior  to  no  man  in 
virtue  " — well  deserves  to  be  consulted.  This  passage  shows  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  what  were  the  political  and  private  qualities  whieh 
determined  the  esteem  of  Thucydid6s.  It  shows  that  his  sympathies 
went  along  with  the  oligarchical  party ;  and  that  while  the  ezaggen- 
tions  of  opposition  speakers  or  demagogues,  such  as  those  which 
he  imputes  to  Kleon  and  Hyperbolus,  provoked  his  bitter  hatred — 
exaggerations  of  the  oligarchical  warfare,  or  multiplied  assassinations, 
did  not  make  him  Uke  a  man  the  worse.  But  it  shows  at  the  same  time 
his  great  candour  in  the  narration  of  facts ;  for  he  gives  an  undisguised 
revelation  both  of  the  assassinations,  and  of  the  treason,  of  Antiphon. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  i.  7,  28.  This  is  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
passage;  though  it  may  also  mean  that  a  day  for  trial  was  named, 
but  that  Aristarchus  did  not  appear.  Aristarchus  may  possibly  have 
been  made  prisoner  in  one  of  the  engagements  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  garrison  of  Dekeleia  and  the  Athenians.     The  Athenian 
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though  by  what  accident  he  afterwards  came  into  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  after  having  once  effected 
his  escape,  we  are  not  informed.  The  property  of 
Peisander  (he  himself  having  escaped)  was  confis- 
cated, and  granted  either  wholly  or  in  part  as  a  re- 
compense to  ApoUodorus,  one  of  the  assassins  of 
Phrynichus* :  probably  the  property  of  the  other 
conspicuous  fugitive  oligarchs  was  confiscated  also. 
Poly  stratus,  another  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  had 
only  become  a  member  of  that  body  a  few  days  be- 
fore its  fall^  was  tried  during  absence  (which  ab* 
sence  his  defenders  afterwards  accounted  for  by 
saying  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  naval  battle 
off  £retria)  and  heavily  fined.  It  seems  that  each 
of  the  Four  Hundred  was  called  on  to  go  through 
an  audit  and  a  trial  of  accountability  (according  to 
the  practice  general  at  Athens  with  magistrates 
going  out  of  office).  Such  of  them  as  did  not  ap. 
pear  to  this  trial  were  condemned  to  fine,  to  exile, 
or  to  have  their  names  recorded  as  traitors:  but 
most  of  those  who  did  appear  seem  to  have  been 
acquitted,  partly,  we  are  told,  by  bribes  to  the  Lo- 
gistas  or  auditing  officers — though  some  were  con- 
demned either  to  fine  or  to  partial  poUtical  disabi- 
lity, along  with  those  hoplites  who  had  been  the 
most  marked  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred*. 

ezilet  in  a  body  established  themtelTei  at  Dekeleia  and  carried  on  con- 
stant war  with  the  citizens  at  Athens :  see  Lysias,  De  Bonis  Niciae  Fra^ 
trisy  Or.  XTiii.  ch.  4.  p.  604 ;  Pro  Polystrato,  Orat.  xx.  c.  7*  p*  688 ; 
Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  c.  17*  p*  50. 

>  Lysias,  De  01e&  Saak,  Or.  vii.  ch.  2.  p.  263  Reisk. 

*  "  Quadringentis  ipsa  dominatio  fraudi  non  fiiit;  imo  qui  cum 
Theramene  et  Aristocrate  steterant,  in  magno  honore  habiti  sunt :  om- 
nibus autem  rationes  reddendae  fuerunt ;  qui  solum  vertissent,  prodi- 
tores  judicati  sunt,  nomina  in  publico  proposita"  (Wattenbach,  De 
Qoadringentorum  Athenis  Factione,  p.  65). 

From  the  psephism  of  Patrokleidds  (passed  six  years  subsequently^ 
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Indistinctly  as  we  make  out  the  particular  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Athenian  people  at  this  restora- 

after  the  battle  of  iEgospotamos)  we  learn  that  the  names  of  such 
amon{^  the  Four  Hundred  as  did  not  stay  to  take  their  trial,  were  en- 
graved on  pillars  distinct  from  those  who  were  tried  and  condemned 
either  to  fine  or  to  various  disabilities — Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,  sect. 
75-78 — Ka^  ^o  MfiaTa  r&v  rtrpoKoa'wv  TUf69  iyytypctnrai,  fj  jfXXo  r« 
frcpl  Tvv  iv  TJ  oKtyapxi^  frpaxB^vrdnv  tori  irov  ytypafifupov,  vXrjv 
o7ro<ra  cv  crr^Xaif  ycypairrai  t»v  /iri  tvBa^t  fitivdvrtav,  &c. 
(these  last  names,  as  the  most  criminal,  were  excepted  fi!t>m  the  am- 
nesty of  Patrokleidds.) 

We  here  see  that  there  were  two  categories  among  the  condemned 
Four  Hundred : — 1.  Those  who  remained  to  stand  the  trial  of  account- 
ability, and  were  condemned  either  to  a  fine  which  they  could  not  pay, 
or  to  some  positive  disability.  2.  Those  who  did  not  remain  to  stand 
their  trial,  and  were  condemned  par  contumace. 

Along  with  the  first  category  we  find  other  names  besides  those  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  found  guilty  as  their  partisans — S^o  rt  (Spofia) 
fTcpl  r6»v  iv  rff  oXiyapxu}  npaxBtyrmv.  Among  these  partisans  we  may 
rank  the  soldiers  mentioned  a  little  before,  sect.  75 — ol  irrparuiTtu,  oTsr 
Sn  €W€fi€ivav  €ir\  r&v  rvpapviov  «v  t§  9r<$X», rii  fuu  SkXa  ^v  clircp  rois 
aXXotff  iroKlrtus,  ciirciv  d*  cV  r^  d^^a»  ovk  i^v  avrois  oitdi  fiovktvatu — 
where  the  preposition  M  seems  to  signify  not  simply  contemporaneous- 
ness, but  a  sort  of  intimate  connection,  like  the  phrase  inl  irpoardrov 
oIk€ip  (see  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  584;  Kiihner,  Or.  Or.  sect.  611). 

The  oration  of  Lysias  pro  Polystrato  is  on  several  points  obscure :  but 
we  make  out  that  Polystratus  was  one  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  did 
not  come  to  stand  his  trial  of  accountability,  and  was  therefore  con- 
demned in  his  absence.  Severe  accusations  were  made  against  him» 
and  he  was  falsely  asserted  to  be  the  cousin,  whereas  he  was  in  reality 
only  fellow-demot,  of  Phrynichus  (sect.  20,  24,  11).  The  defence  ex- 
plains his  non-appearance  by  saying  that  he  had  been  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Eretria,  and  that  the  trial  took  place  immediately  after  the 
deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred  (sect.  14,  24).  He  was  heavily  fined, 
and  deprived  of  his  citizenship  (sect.  15, 33, 58).  It  would  appear  that 
the  fine  was  greieiter  than  his  property  could  discharge:  accordingly 
this  fine,  remaining  unpaid,  would  become  chargeable  upon  his  sons 
after  his  death,  and  unless  they  could  pay  it,  they  would  come  into  the 
situation  of  insolvent  pubhc  debtors  to  the  state,  which  would  debar 
them  from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  so  long  as  the  debt 
remained  unpaid.  But  while  Polystratus  was  alive,  his  sons  were 
not  liable  to  the  state  for  the  payment  of  his  fine ;  and  they  therefore 
still  remained  citizens  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  rights,  though  he 
was  disfranchised.  They  were  three  sons,  all  of  whom  had  served  with 
credit  as  hoplites,  and  even  as  horsemen,  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere.  In 
the  speech  before,  us,  one  of  them  prefers  a  petition  to  the  Dikastery 
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tion  of  the  democracy,  we  know  from  Thucydidfis  fajourabie 

"'  judgment 

that  their  prudence  and  moderation  were  exemplary,  of  Thucy. 
The  eulogy,  which  he  bestows  in  such  emphatic  the  conduct 
terms  upon  their  behaviour  at  this  juncture,  is  Athenians 
indeed  doubly  remarkable^ :  first ,  because  it  comes 
from  an  exile,  not  friendly  to  the  democracy,  and 
a  strong  admirer  of  Antiphon ;  next,  because  the 
juncture  itself  was  one  eminently  trying  to  the 
popular  morality,  and  likely  to  degenerate,  by 
almost  natural  tendency,  into  excess  of  reactionary 
vengeance  and  persecutfon.  The  democracy  was 
now  one  hundred  years  old,  dating  from  Kleisthen^s 
— and  fifty  years  old,  even  dating  from  the  final 
reforms  of  Ephialtds  and  Periklds ;  so  that  self- 
government  and  political  equality  were  a  part  of 
the  habitual  sentiment  of  every  man's  bosom  — 
heightened  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  Athens  was 
not  merely  a  democracy,  but  an  imperial  democracy, 
having  dependencies  abroad^  At  a  moment  when, 
from  unparalleled  previous  disasters,  she  is  barely; 
able  to  keep  up  the  struggle  against  her  foreign 

that  the  lentence  passed  against  his  father  may  be  mitigated — ^partly 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unmerited,  being  passed  while  his  father  was 
afraid  to  stand  forward  in  his  own  defence — partly  as  recompense  for 
distinguished  military  services  of  all  the  three  sods.  The  speech  was 
detivered  at  a  time  U^r  than  the  battle  of  Kynossdma,  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (sect.  31),  but  not  very  long  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  and  certainly  (I  think)  long  before  the  Thirty;  so  that 
the  assertion  of  Taylor  (Vit.  Lysis,  p.  65)  that  all  the  extant  orations 
of  Lysias  bear  date  after  the  Thirty,  must  be  received  with  this  exception. 

'  This  testimony  of  Thucydid^s  is  amply  sufficient  to  refute  the  vague 
assertions  in  the  Oration  xxv.  of  Lysias  ( A^/iov  KaroXvo*.  'AttoX.  sec.  34, 
35)  abont  great  enormities  now  committed  by  the  Athenians ;  though 
lir.  Mitford  copies  these  assertions  as  if  they  were  real  history,  referring 
them  to  a  time  four  years  afterwards  (History  of  Greece,  ch.  xx.  s.  1 . 
vol.  iv.  p.  327). 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  68. 
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enemies,  a  small  knot  of  her  own  wealthiest  citizens, 
taking  advantage  of  her  weakness,  contrive,  by  a 
tissue  of  fraud  and  force  not  less  flagitious  than  skil- 
fully combined,  to  concentrate  in  their  own  hands 
the  powers  of  the  state,  and  to  tear  from  their 
countrymen  the  security  against  bad  government, 
the  sentiment  of  equal  citizenship,  and  the  long-esta* 
blished  freedom  of  speech.  Nor  is  this  all :  these 
conspirators  not  only  plant  an  oligarchical  sove- 
reignty in  the  Senate-house,  but  also  sustain  that 
sovereignty  by  inviting  a  foreign  garrison  from 
without,  and  by  betraying  Athens  to  her  Pelopon- 
nesian  enemies.  Two  more  deadly  injuries  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine;  and  from  neither  of  them 
would  Athens  have  escaped,  if  her  foreign  enemy 
had  manifested  reasonable  alacrity.  Considering 
the  immense  peril,  the  narrow  escape,  and  the  im- 
paired condition  in  which  Athens  was  left  notwith- 
standing her  escape — we  might  well  have  expected 
in  the  people  a  violence  of  reactionary  hostility  such 
as  every  calm  observer,  while  making  allowance 
for  the  provocation,  must  nevertheless  have  con- 
demned ;  and  perhaps  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
exasperation  which,  under  very  similar  circum- 
stances, had  caused  the  bloody  massacres  at  Kor- 
kyra^  And  when  we  find  that  this  is  exactly  the 
occasion  which  Tbucydidds  (an  observer  rather  less 
than  impartial)  selects  to  eulogise  their  good  con- 
duct and  moderation,  we  are  made  deeply  sensible 
of  the  good  habits  which  their  previous  democracy 
must  have  implanted  in  them,  and  which  now 
served  as  a  corrective  to  the  impulse  of  the  actual 

'  See,  about  the  events  in  Korkyra,  vol.  vi.  ch.  1.  p.  382. 
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moment.  They  had  become  familiar  with  the  ce- 
menting force  of  a  common  sentiment ;  they  had 
learnt  to  hold  sacred  the  inviolability  of  law  and 
justice,  even  in  respect  to  their  worst  enemy ;  and 
what  was  of  not  less  moment,  the  frequency  and 
freedom  of  political  discussion  had  taught  them  not 
only  to  substitute  the  contentions  of  the  tongue  for 
those  of  the  sword,  but  also  to  conceive  their  situa- 
tion with  its  present  and  prospective  liabilities,  in- 
stead of  being  hurried  away  by  blind  retrospective 
vengeance  against  the  past. 

There  are  few  contrasts  in  Grecian  history  more  oligarchy 
memorable  or  more  instructive,  than  that  between  democracy 
this  oligarchical  conspiracy, — conducted  by  some  of  wiitrtl^ 
the  ablest  hands  at  Athens — and  the  democratical 
movement  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  Samos, 
among  the  Athenian  armament  and  the  Samian 
citizens.  In  the  former  we  have  nothing  but  selfish- 
ness and  personal  ambition  from  the  beginning: 
first,  a  partnership  to  seize  for  their  own  advantage 
the  powers  of  government — next,  after  this  object 
has  been  accomplished,  a  breach  among  the  part- 
ners, arising  out  of  disappointment  alike  selfish. 
We  find  appeal  made  to  nothing  but  the  worst  ten- 
dencies—either tricks  to  practise  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  or  extra-judicial  murders  to  work  upon 
their  fear.  In  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  senti- 
ment invoked  is  that  of  common  patriotism,  and 
equal,  public*minded  sympathy.  That  which  we 
read  in  ThucydidSs — ^when  the  soldiers  of  the  arma- 
ment and  the  Samian  citizens,  pledged  themselves  to 
each  other  by  solemn  oaths  to  uphold  their  demo- 
cracy, to  maintain  harmony  and  good  feeling  with 
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each  other,  to  prosecute  energetically  the  war  against 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  to  remain  at  enmity  with 
the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Athens — is  a  scene 
among  the  most  dramatic  and  inspiriting  which 
occurs  in  his  history*.  Moreover  we  recognise'  at 
Samos  the  same  absence  of  reactionary  vengeance 
as  at  Athens,  after  the  attack  of  the  oligarchs, 
Athenian  as  well  as  Samian,  has  been  repelled  ; 
although  those  oligarchs  had  begun  by  assassinating 
Hyperbolus  and  others.  There  is  throughout  this 
whole  democratical  movement  at  Samos  a  generous 
exaltation  of  common  sentiment  over  personal,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  absence  of  ferocity  against  op- 
ponents, such  as  nothing  except  democracy  ever 
inspired  in  the  Grecian  bosom. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  this  was  a  special  move- 
ment of  generous  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  details  of 
a  democratical  government  correspond  to  it  but  im- 
perfectly. Neither  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  nor 
in  that  of  a  people,  does  the  ordinary  and  every-day 
movement  appear  at  all  worthy  of  those  particular 
seasons  in  which  a  man  is  lifted  above  his  own  level, 
and  becomes  capable  of  extreme  devotion  and  he* 
roism.  Yet  such  emotions,  though  their  complete 
predominance  is  never  otherwise  than  transitory, 
have  their  foundation  in  veins  of  sentiment  which 
are  not  even  at  other  times  wholly  extinct,  but  count 
among  the  manifold  forces  tending  to  modify  and 
improve,  if  they  cannot  govern,  human  action. 
Even  their  moments  of  transitory  predominance 
leave  a  luminous  track  behind,  and  render  the  men 
who  have  passed  through  them  more  apt  to  con- 

*  Thucj'd.  viii.  75. 
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ceive  again  the  same  generous  impulse,  though  in 
fainter  degree.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Grecian 
democracy  that  it  did  raise  this  feeling  of  equal  and 
patriotic  communion :  sometimes,  and  on  rare  oc- 
casions, like  the  scene  at  Samos,  with  overwhelming 
intensity,  so  as  to  impassion  an  unanimous  multi- 
tude ;  more  frequently,  in  feehler  tide,  yet  such  as 
gave  some  chance  to  an  honest  and  eloquent  orator 
of  making  successful  appeal  to  public  feeling  against 
corruption  or  selfishness.  If  we  follow  the  move- 
ments of  Antiphon  and  his  fellow-conspirators  at 
Athens,  contemporaneous  with  the  democratical 
manifestations  at  Samos,  we  shall  see  that  not  only 
was  no  such  generous  impulse  included  in  it,  but 
the  success  of  their  scheme  depended  upon  their 
being  able  to  strike  all  common  and  active  patriot- 
ism out  of  the  Athenian  bosom.  Under  the  ''  cold 
shade  "  of  their  oligarchy — even  if  we  suppose  the 
absence  of  cruelty  and  rapacity,  which  would  pro- 
bably soon  have  become  rife  had  their  dominion 
lasted,  as  we  shall  presently  learn  from  the  history 
of  the  second  oligarchy  of  Thirty — no  sentiment 
would  have  been  left  to  the  Athenian  multitude 
except  fear,  servility,  or  at  best  a  tame  and  dumb 
sequacity  to  leaders  whom  they  neither  chose  nor 
controled.  To  those  who  regard  different  forms  of 
government  as  distinguished  from  each  other  mainly 
by  the  feelings  which  each  tends  to  inspire  in  ma- 
gistrates as  well  as  citizens,  the  contemporaneous 
scenes  of  Athens  and  Samos  will  suggest  instruct- 
ive comparisons  between  Grecian  oligarchy  and 
Grecian  democracy. 
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CHAFfER  LXIII. 

THE  RESTORED  ATHENUN  DEMOCRACY,  AFTER  THE 
DEPOSITION  OF  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED,  DOWN  TO  THE 
ARRIVAL  OF  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

Thb  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  at  A  tfaens  (installed 
B.C.  411.     in  the  Senate-house  about  February  or  March  411 
2™!^-       B.C. ,  and  deposed  about  July  of  the  same  year) ,  after 
of  Athens     four  or  five  months  of  danger  and  distraction  such 
Four  Hun.   as  to  bring  her  almost  within  the  grasp  of  her  ene- 
^^         mies,  has  now  been  terminated  by  the  restoration 
of  her  democracy;  with  what  attendant  circum- 
stances, has  been  amply  detailed.     I  now  revert  to 
the  military  and  naval  operations  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  partly  contemporaneous  with  the  political  dis- 
sensions at  Athens,  above  described, 
^^^flce?—       ^^  ^^^  already  been  stated  that  the  Peloponnesian 
revolt  of      fleet  of  94  triremes  S  having  remained  not  less  than 
from  80  days  idle  at  Rhodes,  had  come  back  to  Miletus 

towards  the  end  of  March ;  with  the  intention  of 
proceeding  to  the  rescue  of  Chios,  which  a  portion 
of  the  Athenian  armament  under  Strombichidds 
had  been  for  some  time  besieging,  and  which  was 
now  in  the  greatest  distress.  The  main  Athenian 
fleet  at  Samos,  however,  prevented  Astyochus  from 
effecting  this  object,  since  he  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  hazard  a  general  battle.  He  was  influ- 
enced partly  by  the  bribes,  partly  by  the  delusions 
of  Tissaphernds,  who  sought  only  to  wear  out  both 
parties  by  protracted  war,  and  who  now  professed 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  44,  46. 
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to  be  on  the  point  of  bringing  up  the  Phenician 
fleet  to  his  aid.  Astyochus  had  in  his  fleet  the 
ships  which  had  been  brought  over  for  co-operation 
with  Phamabazus  at  the  Hellespont,  and  which 
were  thus  equally  unable  to  reach  their  destina- 
tion. To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Spartan  Der- 
kyllidas  was  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  by  land  to 
the  Hellespont,  there  to  join  Pharnabazus,  in  acting 
against  Abydos  and  the  neighbouring  dependencies 
of  Athens.  Abydos,  connected  with  JVIilStus  by  co- 
lonial ties,  set  the  example  of  revolting  from  Athens 
to  Derkyllidas  and  Phamabazus ;  an  example  fol- 
lowed, two  days  afterwards,  by  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Lampsakus. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  at  this  time  stromM. 
any  Athenian  force  in  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  news  ^jjjj^^jjg^ 
of  this  danger  to  the  empire  in  a  fresh  quarter,  totheHd- 
when  conveyed  to  Chios,  alarmed  StrombichidSs,  improyed 
the  commander  of  the  Athenian  besieging  arma-  ^^he 
ment.    Though  the  Chians,  driven  to  despair  by  ^'*"- 
increasing  famine  as  well  as  by  want  of  relief  from 
Astyochus,  and  having  recently  increased  their  fleet 
to  36  triremes  against  the  Athenian  32,  by  the  ar- 
rival of  12  ships  under  Leon  (obtained  from  Mi- 
letus during  the  absence  of  Astyochus  at  Rhodes) 
bad  sallied  out  and  fought  an  obstinate  naval  bat- 
tle against  the  Athenians,  with  some  advantage^ — 
yet  Strombichidds  felt  compelled  immediately  to 
carry  away  24  triremes  and  a  body  of  hoplites  for 
the  relief  of  the  Hellespont.    Hence  the  Chians  be- 
came sufficiently  masters  of  the  sea,  to  provision 

'  Thacyd.  yiii.  61,  62.  ovk  tkao'o-op  tfxovT€£  means  a  certain  succesg, 
not  very  decisive. 
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theDiselves  afresh^  though  the  Athenian  armament 
and  fortified  post  still  remained  on  the  island.  Astyo- 
chus  also  was  enabled  to  recall  Leon  with  the  twelve 
triremes  to  Mildtus,  and  thus  to  strengthen  his 
main  fleets 
Disoontent  The  present  appears  to  have  been  the  time,  when 
loponne-      the  oligarchical  party  both  in  the  town  and  in  the 

sian  fleet  at  ^^  %      *         i     •       t  r 

Miidtus.  camp  at  Samos,  were  laying  their  plan  of  conspiracy 
as  already  recounted,  and  when  the  Athenian  gene* 
rals  were  divided  in  opinion — Charminus  siding  with 
this  party,  Leon  and  Diomedon  against  it.  Apprised 
of  the  reigning  dissension,  Astyochus  thought  it  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  sailing  with  his  whole  fleet 
up  to  the  harbour  of  Samos,  and  offering  battle;  but 
the  Athenians  were  in  no  condition  to  leave  the  har- 
bour. He  accordingly  returned  to  Mil6tus,  where 
he  again  remained  inactive,  in  expectation  (real  or 
pretended)  of  the  arrival  of  the  Phenician  ships. 
But  the  discontent  of  his  own  troops,  especially  the 
Syracusan  contingent,  presently  became  uncon- 
trollable. They  not  only  murmured  at  the  inaction 
of  the  armament  during  this  precious  moment  of 
disunion  in  the  Athenian  camp,  but  also  detected 
the  insidious  policy  of  Tissaphern^s  in  thus  fritter- 
ing away  their  strength  without  result ;  a  policy  still 
more  keenly  brought  home  to  their  feelings  by  his 
irregularity  in  supplying  them  with  pay  and  provi- 
sion, which  caused  serious  distress.  To  appease 
their  clamours,  Astyochus  was  compelled  to  call  to- 
gether a  general  assembly,  the  resolution  of  which 
was  pronounced  in  favour  of  immediate  battle.  He 
accordingly  sailed  from  Miletus  with  his  whole  fleet 

'  Thncyd.  yiii.  63. 
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of  1 12  triremes  round  to  the  promontory  of  Mykald 
immediately  opposite  Samos — ordering  the  Milesian 
hoplites  to  cross  the  promontory  by  land  to  the 
same  point.  The  Athenian  fleet,  now  consisting  of 
only  82  sail,  in  the  absence  of  Strombichidds,  was 
then  moored  near  Glaukd  on  the  mainland  of  My- 
kal6 :  but  the  public  decision  just  taken  by  the  Pe- 
k>ponnesians  to  flght  becoming  known  to  them,  they 
retired  to  Samos,  not  being  willing  to  engage  with 
such  inferior  numbers  \ 

It  seems  to  have  been  during  this  last  interval  of 
inaction  on  the  part  of  Astyochus,  that  the  oligar- 
chical party  in  Samos  made  their  attempt  and  mis- 
carried ;  the  reaction  from  which  attempt  brought 
about,  with  little  delay,  the  great  democraticai  mani- 
festation, and  solemn  collective  oath,  of  the  Athenian 
armament — coupled  with  the  nomination  of  new, 
cordial,  and  unanimous  generals.  They  were  now  in 
high  enthusiasm,  anxious  for  battle  with  the  enemy, 
and  StrombichidSshad  been  sent  for  immediately ,  that 
the  fleet  might  be  united  against  the  main  enemy  at 
Miletus.  That  officer  had  recovered  Lampsakus,  but 
had  failed  in  his  attempt  on  Abydos^.  Having  esta- 
blished a  central  fortified  station  at  Sestos,  he  now 
rejoined  the  fleet  at  Samos,  which  by  his  arrival  stromw- 
was  increased  to  108  sail.  He  arrived  in  the  night,  turns  from 
when  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  preparing  to  re-  simos!*^ 
new  its  attack  from  Mykald  the  next  morning.  It 
consisted  of  112  ships,  and  was  therefore  still  supe- 
rior in  number  to  the  Athenians.  But  having  now 
learnt  both  the  arrival  of  StrombichidSs,  and  the 

*  Thucyd.  viU.  78,  79.  •  Thucyd.  viii.  62. 
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renewed  spirit  as  well  as  unanimity  of  the  Athe* 
nians,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  did  not  ven- 
ture to  persist  in  their  resolution  of  fighting.   They 
returned  hack  to  Miletus,  to  the  mouth  of  which 
harbour  the  Athenians  sailed,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  offering  battle  to  an  unwilling  enemy  \ 
Peioponne-       Such  coufessiou  of  inferiority  was  well-calculated 
d!JSi3'    to  embitter  still  farther  the  discontents  of  the  Pelo- 
SSuaTO^t*^  ponnesian  fleet  at  Mildtus.    Tissaphemds  had  be- 
— reToitof  come  more  and  more  parsimonious  in  furnishing 
from  pay  and  supplies ;  while  the  recall  of  Alkibiadte  to 

Samos,  which  happened  just  now,  combined  with 
the  uninterrupted  apparent  intimacy  between  him 
and  the  satrap,  confirmed  their  belief  that  the  latter 
was  intentionally  cheating  and  starving  them,  in 
the  interest  of  Athens.  At  the  same  time,  earnest 
invitations  arrived  from  Pharnabazus,  soliciting  the 
co-operation  of  the  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  with 
liberal  promises  of  pay  and  maintenance.  Klear- 
chus,  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the  last  squadron 
from  Sparta  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  to  aid 
Pharnabazus,  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  execute  his 
orders ;  while  Astyochus  also,  having  renounced  the 
idea  of  any  united  action,  thought  it  now  expedient 
to  divide  the  fleet,  which  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  sup- 
port. Accordingly  Klearchus  was  sent  with  forty 
triremes  from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespont,  yet  with 
instructions  to  evade  the  Athenians  at  Samos  by 
first  stretching  out  westward  into  the  iSgean.  En- 
countering severe  storms,  he  was  forced  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  squadron  to  seek  shelter  at  Delos, 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  79, 
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and  even  su&red  so  much  damage  as  to  return  to 
Mildtus^  from  whence  he  himself  marched  to  the 
Hellespont  hy  land.  Ten  of  his  triremes,  however, 
under  the  Megarian  Helixus,  weathered  the  storm 
and  pursued  their  voyage  to  the  Hellespont,  which 
was  at  this  moment  unguarded,  since  StromhichidSs 
seems  to  have  brought  back  all  his  squadron.  He* 
lixus  passed  on  unopposed  to  Byzantium,  a  Doric 
city  and  Megarian  colony,  from  whence  secret  in- 
vitations had  already  reached  him,  and  which  he 
now  induced  to  revolt  from  Athens.  This  unto- 
ward news  admonished  the  Athenian  generals  at 
Samos,  whose  vigilance  the  circuitous  route  of 
Klearchus  had  eluded,  of  the  necessity  of  guarding 
the  Hellespont,  whither  they  sent  a  detachment, 
and  even  attempted  in  vain  to  recapture  Byzantium. 
Sixteen  fresh  triremes  afterwards  proceeded  from 
Miletus  to  the  Hellespont  and  Abydos,  thus  enabling 
the  Peloponnesians  to  watch  that  strait  as  well  as 
the  Bosphorus  andByzantium\  and  even  to  ravage 
the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

Meanwhile  the  discontents  of  4:he  fleet  at  Mi«  Discontent 
IStus  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  against  Astyochus  ing  agauut 
and  Tissaphemds.     Unpaid  and  only  half-fed,  the  ^  mS^Ss. 
seamen  came  together  in  crowds  to  talk  over  their 
grievances;  denouncing  Astyochus  as  having  be- 
trayed them  for  his  own  profit  to  the  satrap,  who 
was  treacherously  ruining  the  armament  under  the 
inspirations  of  Alkibiadds.     Even  some  of  the  offi* 
cers,  whose  silence  had  been  hitherto  purchased, 
began  to  hold  the  same  language ;  perceiving  that 

>  Thucyd.  yiii.  80-99. 
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the  mischief  was  becoming  irreparable,  and  that  the 
men  were  actually  on  the  point  of  desertion.  Above 
all,  the  incorruptible  HermokratSs  of  Syracuse,  and 
Dorieus  the  Thurian  commander,  zealously  espoused 
the  claims  of  their  seamen,  who  being  mostly  free- 
men (in  greater  proportion  than  the  crews  of  the 
Peloponnesian  ships),  went  in  a  body  to  Astyochus, 
with  loud  complaints  and  demand  of  their  arrears 
of  pay.  But  the  Peloponnesian  general  received  them 
with,  haughtiness  and  even  with  menace,  lifting  up 
his  stick  to  strike  the  commander  Dorieus  while  ad- 
vocating their  cause.  Such  was  the  resentment  of 
the  seamen  that  they  rushed  forward  to  pelt  Astyo- 
chus with  missiles:  he  took  refuge,  however,  on  a 
neighbouring  altar,  so  that  no  actual  mischief  was 
done'. 
TheSptrton  Nor  was  the  discontent  confined  to  the  seamen 
S'""  ^f  the  fleet.  The  Milesians  also,  displeased  and 
LichM  en-    alarmed  at  the  fort  which  Tissaphern6s  had  built  in 

joins  the  *     ^ 

Milesians  their  town,  watched  an  opportunity  of  attacking  it 
Tissapher-  by  surprisc,  and  expelled  his  garrison.  Though 
oontent^of  the  armament  in  general,  now  full  of  antipathy 
against  the  satrap,  sympathised  in  this  proceeding, 
yet  the  Spartan  commissioner  Lichas  censured  it 
severely,  and  intimated  to  the  Milesians  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  other  Greeks  in  the  king's  territory, 
were  bound  to  be  subservient  to  TissaphernSs  within 
all  reasonable  limits — and  even  to  court  him  by 
extreme  subservience,  until  the  war  should  be  pros- 
perously terminated.  It  appears  that  in  other  mat- 
ters also,  Lichas  had  enforced  instead  of  mitigating 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  83,  84. 
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the  authority  of  the  satrap  over  them ;  so  that  the 
Milesians  now  came  to  hate  him  vehemently',  and 
when  he  shortly  afterwards  died  of  sickness,  they 
refused  permission  to  bury  him  in  the  spot  (pro- 
bably some  place  of  honour)  which  his  surviving 
countrymen  had  fixed  upon.  Though  Lichas  in 
these  enforcements  only  carried  out  the  stipulations 
of  his  treaty  with  Persia,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Milesians,  instead  of  acquiring  autonomy  according 
to  the  general  promises  of  Sparta,  were  now  farther 
from  it  than  ever,  and  that  imperial  Athens  had 
protected  them  against  Persia  much  better  than 
Sparta. 

The  subordination  of  the  armament,  however,  JJ^^J^ 
was  now  almost  at  an  end,  when  Mindarus  arrived  Astyochus 

'  as  admiral. 

from  Sparta  as  admiral  to  supersede  Astyochus, 
who  was  summoned  home  and  took  his  departure. 
Both  Hermokratds  and  some  Milesian  deputies 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  go  to 
Sparta  for  the  purpose  of  preferring  complaints 
against  Tissaphernds ;  while  the  latter  on  his  part 
sent  thither  an  envoy  named  Gaulites  (a  Karian 
brought  up  in  equal  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and 
Karian  languages)  both  to  defend  himself  against 
the  often-repeated  charges  of  Hermokratds,  that  he 
had  been  treacherously  withholding  the  pay  under 
concert  with  Alkibiad^s  and  the  Athenians — and  to 
denounce  the  Milesians  on  his  own  side,  as  having 

*  llracyd.  viiL  84.  'O  /Uinw  Alxas  oiht  rfp€irK€To  avrois,  ?<^  tc 
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wrongfully  demolished  his  fort^  At  the  same  time, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  put  forward  a  new  pre- 
tence, for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  nego- 
tiations of  his  envoy  at  Sparta,  soothing  the  impa- 
tience of  the  armament,  and  conciliating  the  new 
admiral  Mindarus.  He  announced  that  the  Phe- 
nician  fleet  was  on  the  point  of  arriving  at  Aspendus 
in  Pamphylia,  and  that  he  was  going  thither  to 
meet  it,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  up  to  the 
seat  of  war  to  co-operate  with  the  Peloponnesians. 
He  invited  lichas  to  accompany  him,  and  engaged 
to  leave  Tamos  at  Miletus,  as  deputy  during  his 
absence,  with  orders  to  furnish  pay  and  mainte- 
nance to  the  fleet*. 
Pbcnioian  Miudarus,  a  new  commander  without  any  expe- 
Aspendus  riencc  of  the  mendacity  of  Tissaphernds,  was  im- 
dty  of  Tis-  posed  upou  by  this  plausible  assurance,  and  even 
saphernes.  captivated  by  the  near  prospect  of  so  powerful  a 
reinforcement.  He  despatched  an  officer  named 
Philippus  with  two  triremes  round  the  Triopian 
Cape  to  Aspendus,  while  the  satrap  went  thither  by 
land. 

Here  again  was  a  fresh  delay  of  no  inconsiderable 
length,  while  Tissaphern^s  was  absent  at  Aspendus, 
on  this  ostensible  purpose.  Some  time  elapsed  be- 
fore Mindarus  was  undeceived,  for  Philippus  found 
the  Phenician  fleet  at  Aspendus,  and  was  therefore 
at  first  full  of  hope  that  it  was  really  coming  on- 
ward. But  the  satrap  soon  showed  that  his  pur- 
pose now,  as  heretofore,  was  nothing  better  than 
delay  and  delusion.    The  Phenician  ships  were  147 

'  Thiicyd.  viii.  85.  »  Thucyd.  riii.  87. 
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in  number;  a  fleet  more  than  sufficient  for  con- 
cluding the  maritime  war»  if  brought  up  to  act  zeal- 
ously. But  TissaphemSs  affected  to  think  that 
this  was  a  small  force,  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of 
the  Great  King ;  who  had  commanded  a  fleet  of 
300  sail  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  service  ^  He  waited 
for  some  time  in  pretended  expectation  that  more 
"ships  were  on  their  way,  disregarding  all  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Lacedaemonian  officers. 

Presently  arrived  the  Athenian  Alkibiadds,  with  Aiidbiad^s 
thirteen  Athenian  triremes,  exhibiting  himself  as  on  fu^^^" 
the  best  terms  with  the  satrap.     He  too  had  made  ^^^^\ 

*  game  be- 

use  of  this  approaching  Phenician  fleet  to  delude  *^««n  Tis- 
his  countrymen  at  Samos,  by  promising  to  go  and  and  the 
meet  Tissaphern^s  at  Aspendus,  and  to  determine 
him,  if  possible,  to  send  the  fleet  to  the  asssistance 
of  Athens — but  at  the  very  least,  not  to  send  it  to 
the  aid  of  Sparta.  The  latter  alternative  of  the 
promise  was  sufficiently  safe,  for  he  knew  well  that 
TissaphernSs  had  no  intention  of  applying  the  fleet 
to  any  really  efficient  purpose.  But  he  was  thereby 
enabled  to  take  credit  with  his  countrymen  for  ha- 
ving been  the  means  of  diverting  this  formidable 
reinforcement  from  the  enemy. 

Partly  the  apparent  confidence  between  Tissa- 
phern^  and  AlkibiadSs — partly  the  impudent  shifts 

^  Thucyd.  yiii.  87.  This  greater  total,  which  Tissaphem^s  pretended 
that  the  Great  ELing  purposed  to  send,  is  specified  by  Diodorus  at  300 
sail.  Thucydid6a  does  not  assign  any  precise  number  (Diodor.  xiii. 
38,  42, 46). 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  too,  we  hear  of  the  Phenician  fleet  as 
intended  to  be  augmented  to  a  total  of  300  sail  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii. 
4,  1).  It  seems  to  have  been  the  sort  of  standing  number  for  a  fleet 
worthy  of  the  Persian  king. 
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M^?b^'  of  the  former,  grounded  on  the  incredible  pretence 

^aSiw*"  *^*'  ^^®  ^®®^  ^^  insufficient  in  number — at  length 
without  ao-  satisfied  Philippus  that  the  present  was  only  a  new 
motiTes  of  manifestation  of  deceit.  After  a  long  and  vexatious 
n^  ^  ^*  interval,  he  apprised  Mindarus — not  without  indig- 
nant abuse  of  the  satrap — that  nothing  was  to  be 
hoped  from  the  fleet  at  Aspendus.  Yet  the  proceeding 
of  Tissaphernds,  indeed,  in  bringing  up  the  Pheni- 
cians  to  that  place,  and  still  withholding  the  order 
for  farther  advance  and  action,  was  in  every  one's 
eyes  mysterious  and  unaccountable.  Some  fancied 
that  he  did  it  with  a  view  of  levying  larger  bribes 
from  the  Phenicians  themselves,  as  a  premium  for 
being  sent  home  without  fighting,  as  it  appears 
that  they  actually  were.  But  Thucydidds  supposes 
that  he  had  no  other  motive  than  that  which  had 
determined  his  behaviour  during  the  last  year — to 
protract  the  war  and  impoverish  both  Athens  and 
Sparta,  by  setting  up  a  fresh  deception,  which  would 
last  for  some  weeks,  and  thus  procure  so  much 
delay  \  The  historian  is  doubtless  right :  but  with- 
out his  assurance,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
believe,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  fraudulent  pre- 
tence, for  so  inconsiderable  a  time,  should  have 
been  held  as  an  adequate  motive  for  bringing  this 
large  fleet  from  Phenicia  to  Aspendus,  and  then 
sending  it  away  unemployed. 

Having  at  length  lost  all  hope  of  the  Phenician 
ships,  Mindarus  resolved  to  break  off  all  dealing 
with  the  perfidious  TissaphernSs — the  more  so  as 
Tamos,  the  deputy  of  the  latter,  though  left  osten- 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  87, 68,  99. 
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sibly  to  pay  and  keep  the  fleet,  performed  that  duty  Mindams 
with  greater  irregularity  than  ever — and  to  conduct  iltnrwith 
his  fleet  to  the  Hellespont  into  co-operation  with  ^'^"^^^^ 


PharnabazuSy  who  still  continued  his  promises  and 


goes  to 

Chiofr— 

Thnsyllai 

invitations.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet*  (73  triremes  »ndthe 
strong,  after  deducting  13  which  had  been  sent  fleet  at 
under  Dorieus  to  suppress  some  disturbances  in 
Rhodes)  having  been  carefully  prepared  beforehand, 
was  put  in  motion  by  sudden  order,  so  that  no 
previous  intimation  might  reach  the  Athenians  at 
Samos.  After  having  been  delayed  some  days  at 
Ikarus  by  bad  weather,  Mindarus  reached  Chios  in 
safety.  But  here  he  was  pursued  by  Thrasyllus, 
who  passed,  with  55  triremes,  to  the  northward  of 
Chios,  and  was  thus  between  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral  and  the  Hellespont.  Believing  that  Min- 
darus would  remain  some  time  at  Chios,  Thrasyllus 
placed  scouts  both  on  the  high  lands  of  Lesbos 
and  on  the  continent  opposite  Chios,  in  order  that 
be  might  receive  instant  notice  of  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet^.  Meanwhile  he 
employed  his  Athenian  force  in  reducing  the  Lesbian 
town  of  Eresus,  which  had  been  lately  prevailed  on 
to  revolt  by  a  body  of  300  assailants  from  KymS 
under  the  Theban  Anaxander — partly  Methymnaean 
exiles  with  some  political  sympathisers,  partly  mer- 

1  Diodor.  ziti.  38. 

'  ThiU7d.Tiii.  100.  AjUr36fitvos  Hi  Sn  iv  rg  Xi^  uq^  Koi  ifOfUaas 
avT^  Ka$e(€i»  avrov,  trKojrovs  fi€v  KcertirmiiraTO  Koi  iv  t§  Atafi^,  Ka\  tp 
TJ  dprj,ir€ pas  ^irc/p^,  tl  Spa  iroc  kivoivto  al  ptj^s,  Birms  p^  XdBouy,  &c. 

I  oomtrue  t§  ayrintpas  fpreipij^  as  meaning  the  mainland  opposite 
CJhoi,  not  opposite  Lesbos.  The  words  may  admit  either  sense,  since 
Xup  and  avrov  follow  so  immediately  before :  and  the  situation  for  the 
soDiits  was  much  more  suitable,  opposite  the  northern  portion  of  Chios. 
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cenary  foreigners — ^who  succeeded  in  carrying 
Eresus  after  failing  in  an  attack  on  Metbymna. 
Thrasyllus  found  before  Eresus  a  small  Athenian 
squadron  of  five  triremes  under  Thrasybulus,  wbo 
had  been  despatched  from  Samos  to  try  and  forestall 
the  revolt,  but  had  arrived  too  late.  He  was  farther 
joined  by  two  triremes  from  the  Hellespont,  and 
by  others  from  Methymna,  so  that  his  entire  fleet 
reached  the  number  of  67  triremes,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Eresus ;  trusting  to  his 
scouts  for  timely  warning  in  case  the  enemy's  fleet 
should  move  northward. 
Mindarua  The  coursc  which  Thrasyllus  expected  the  Pe- 
■Smyflus,  lopoi^oesian  fleet  to  take,  was  to  sail  from  Chios 
the  Hdi'*^  northward  through  the  strait  which  separates  the 
pont.  north-eastern  portion  of  that  island  from  Mount 
Mimas  on  the  Asiatic  mainland:  after  which  it 
would  probably  sail  past  Eresus  on  the  western  side 
of  Lesbos,  as  being  the  shortest  track  to  the  Hel- 
lespont— though  it  might  also  go  round  on  the 
eastern  side  between  Lesbos  and  the  continent,  by 
a  somewhat  longer  route.  The  Athenian  scouts 
were  planted  so  as  to  descry  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
if  it  either  passed  through  this  strait  or  neared  the 
island  of  Lesbos.  But  Mindarus  did  neither  ;  thus 
eluding  their  watch,  and  reaching  the  Hellespont 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Athenians.  Having 
passed  two  days  in  provisioning  his  ships,  receiving 
besides  from  the  Chians  three  tesserakosts  (a  Chian 
coin  of  unknown  value)  for  each  man  among  his 
seamen,  he  departed  on  the  third  day  from  Chios, 
but  took  a  southerly  route  and  rounded  the  island 
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in  all  hast^  on  its  western  or  sea-side.  Having 
reached  and  passed  the  northern  latitude  of  Chios, 
he  took  an  eastward  course,  with  Lesbos  at  some 
distance  to  his  left-band,  direct  to  the  mainland ; 
which  he  touched  at  a  harbour  called  Karterii  in 
the  Phokaean  territory.  Here  he  stopped  to  give 
the  crew  their  morning  meal :  he  then  crossed  the 
arc  of  the  Gulf  of  Kym6  to  the  little  islets  called 
Argiuusse  (close  on  the  Asiatic  continent  opposite 
Mityldnd),  where  he  again  halted  for  supper.  Con* 
tinning  his  voyage  onward  during  most  part  of  the 
night,  he  was  at  Harmatiis  (on  the  continent,  di- 
rectly northward  and  opposite  to  Methymna)  by 
the  next  day's  morning  meal :  then  still  hastening 
forward  after  a  short  halt,  he  doubled  Cape  Lektum, 
sailed  along  the  Troad  and  past  Tenedos,  and 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  before  mid* 
night ;  where  his  ships  were  distributed  at  Sigeium, 
Bhoeteium,  and  other  neighbouring  places \ 

'  Thucyd.  Tiii.  101.  The  latter  portion  of  this  yoyage  is  sufficiently 
distinct;  the  earlier  portion  less  so.  I  describe  it  in  the  text  differently 
from  all  the  best  and  most  recent  editors  of  Thucydid^s ;  from  whom  I 
dissent  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  they  all  here  take  the  g;raTest  liberty 
with  his  tezt^  inserting  the  negatiye  ov  on  pure  conjecture,  without  the 
authority  of  a  single  MS.  Niebuhr  has  laid  it  down  as  almost  a  canon 
of  criticism  that  this  is  neyer  to  be  done :  yet  here  we  hare  Kriiger 
reoommending  it,  and  Haack,  Goller,  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  M.  Didot, 
an  adopting  it  as  a  part  of  the  text  of  Thucydid^s;  without  even 
following  the  caution  of  Bekker  in  his  small  edition,  who  admonishes 
the  reader  by  enclosing  the  word  in  brackets.  Nay,  Dr.  Arnold  goes 
so  fiff  as  to  say  in  note,  "  This  correction  is  so  certain  and  so  neces- 
sary,  that  it  only  shows  the  inattention  of  the  earlier  editors  that  it  was 
not  made  hng  since.*' 

The  words  of  Thucydid^,  without  this  correction  and  as  they  stood 
uniyersally  before  Haack's  edition  (eren  in  Bekker's  edition  of  1821), 
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By  this  well-laid  course,  and  accelerated  voyage » 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  completely  eluded  the  lookers* 

'O  dc  Mipdapos  4v  ro^r^  leol  al  4k  rfjs  Xiov  t&p  ntkotrowrftrUov  Prjts, 
imaino'dfttvai  dvatv  ^fitpcus,  Koi  \afi6yr€S  iraph  r&p  Xl»p  rpwis  Tta-trapa-- 
Koarhg  tKaoTos  Xias  r^  TpiTQ  di^  raxitov  dvalpovatv  €k  Ttjs  Xiov 
vtXayiai,  tva  filf  ntpirvx^^^  t****  *'  ^V  *Ep€cry  pavtrlv,  aXXcb 
€P  dpttrripq,  TrjP  AtarPop  txovm  ZirXtop  eiri  rijp  ^n-ccpoy.  Kal 
wpo<rP<ik6vrts  rrjs  *«»fat(8off-  h  top  ip  KapT€pioig  XtfjJpa,  Ktu  dpiaro^ 
iroiri<rdfUPoi,  ira/xnrXcvcrayrvff  rijp  Kvfuilap  IktwotrotovpTat  €P  'Apycv- 
povaais  rrjs  rfirtipov,  tp  t^  dpnw€paf  rrjs  Mtrvkriprjs,  &c. 

Haack  and  the  other  eminent  critics  just  mentioned,  all  insist  that 
these  words  as  they  stand  are  absurd  and  contradictory,  and  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  insert  ov  before  irrXoyioi;  so  that  the  sentence  stands 
in  their  editions  dvalpovaip  cic  r^r  Xiov  ol  irfXaycat.  They  all 
picture  to  themselves  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  as  sailing  from  the  town  of 
Chios  northward,  and  going  out  at  the  northern  strait.  Admitting  this, 
they  say,  plausibly  enough,  that  the  words  of  the  old  text  iuTolve  a  con- 
tradiction, because  Mindarus  would  be  going  in  the  direction  towards 
Eresus,  and  not  away  from  it ;  though  eyen  then,  the  propriety  of  their 
correction  would  be  disputable.  But  the  word  vtKayios,  when  applied 
to  ships  departing  from  Chios — though  it  may  perhaps  mean  that  they 
round  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  island  and  then  strike  west 
round  Lesbos — yet  means  also  as  naturally,  and  more  naturaUy,  to 
announce  them  as  departing  by  the  outer  sea,  or  sailing  on  the  sea- 
side (round  the  southern  and  western  coast)  of  the  island.  Accept  this 
meaning,  and  the  old  words  construe  perfectly  weU.  'Airaipttp  cV  rrjs 
Xiov  v€\aytos  is  the  natural  and  proper  phrase  for  describing  the 
circuit  of  Mindarus  round  the  south  and  west  coast  of  Chios.  This, 
too,  was  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  have  escaped  the  scouts  and 
the  ships  of  Thrasyllus :  for  which  same  purpose  of  avoiding  Athenian 
ships,  we  find  (viii.  80)  the  squadron  of  Klearchus,  on  another  occa- 
sion, making  a  long  circuit  out  to  sea.  If  it  be  supposed  (which  those 
who  read  oi  nekayuu  must  suppose)  that  Mindarus  sailed  first  up  the 
northern  strait  between  Chios  and  the  mainland,  and  then  turned  his 
course  east  towards  Phokaea,  this  would  have  been  the  course  which 
Thrasyllus  expected  that  he  would  take;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
explam  why  he  was  not  seen  both  by  the  Athenian  scouts  as  well  as 
by  the  Athenian  garrison  at  their  station  of  Delphinium  on  Chios  itself. 
Whereas  by  taking  the  circuitous  route  round  the  southern  and  western 
coast,  he  never  came  in  sight  either  of  one  or  the  other;  and  he  was 
enabled,  when  he  got  round  to  the  latitude  north  of  the  island,  to  turn 
to  the  right  and  take  a  straight  easterly  course,  with  Lesbos  on  his  left' 
handf  but  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  land  to  be  out  of  sight  of  all 
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out  of  Tbrasyllas,  and  reached  the  opening  of  the 
Hellespont  when  that  admiral  was  barely  apprised 

leoats.  *Ayay€<r$ai  eJc  rrjs  Xiov  frtkayios  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  1, 17)  means 
to  strike  into  the  open  sea,  quite  dear  of  the  coast  of  Asia :  that  pass- 
age does  not  deeisiTely  indicate  whether  the  ships  rounded  the  south- 
east or  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island. 

We  are  here  told  that  the  seamen  of  Mindarus  received  from  the 
Cliians  per  head  three  Chian  tessarakostm.  Now  this  is  a  small  Chian 
coin,  nowhere  else  mentioned;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  so  petty 
and  local  a  denomination  of  money  here  specified  by  Thucydidds^  con- 
trasted with  the  different  manner  in  which  Xenophon  describes  Chian 
payments  to  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  (Hellen.  i.  6,  12;  ii.  1, 5).  But 
the  Toyage  of  Minduus  round  the  south  and  west  of  the  island  ex- 
plains the  circumstance.  He  must  have  landed  twice  on  the  island 
during  this  circumnavigation  (perhaps  starting  in  the  evening),  for  din- 
ner and  supper :  and  this  Chian  coin  (which  probably  had  no  circula- 
tion out  of  the  island)  served  each  man  to  buy  provisions  at  the  Chian 
landing-places.  It  was  not  convenieint  to  Mindarus  to  take  aboard 
more  provisions  in  kind,  at  the  town  of  Chios ;  because  he  had  already 
aboard  a  stock  of  provisions  for  two  days — the  subsequent  portion  of 
his  voyage,  along  tiie  coast  of  Asia  to  Sigeium,  during  which  he  could 
not  afford  time  to  halt  and  buy  them,  and  where  indeed  the  territory  was 
not  friendly. 

It  is  enough  if  I  can  show  that  the  old  text  of  Thucydidds  will  con- 
strue veiy  wellj  without  the  violent  intrusion  of  this  conjectural  ov. 
Bat  I  can  show  more :  for  this  negative  actually  renders  even  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence  awkward  at  least,  if  not  inadmissible*  Surely, 
mraipowruf  ov  ircXayioi,  dkXh — ought  to  be  followed  by  a  correlative 
adjective  or  participle  belonging  to  the  same  verb  anaipovauf :  yet  if  we 
take  ZxQms  as  such  correlative  participle,  how  are  we  to  construe 
ZnXto^i  In  order  to  express  the  sense  which  Haack  brings  out,  we 
ought  surely  to  have  different  words,  such  asr— ov«e  Snqjpav  in  ttjs  Xlov 
mXaytaif  dXX*  iv  dpwrT€pq,  rfjp  Ajta-pop  txovT€t  ttrktov  M  r^v  ijv€ipov. 
Even  the  change  of  tense  from  present  to  past,  when  we  follow  the  con- 
struction of  Haack,  is  awkward ;  while  if  we  understand  the  words  in 
the  sense  whidi  I  propose,  the  change  of  tense  is  perfectly  admissible, 
since  the  two  verbs  do  not  both  refer  to  the  same  movement  or  to  the 
same  portion  of  the  voyage.  '*  The  fieet  starts  from  Chios  out  by  the 
seorMe  of  the  island;  but  when  it  came  to  have  Lesbos  on  the  Irft- 
hand,  it  sailed  straight  to  the  continent.** 

I  hope  that  I  am  not  too  late  to  make  good  my  y/xK^^v  ^vlag,  or 
protest  against  the  unwarranted  right  of  Thucydidean  citisenship  which 
the  lecent  editors  have  conferred  upon  this  word  oi,  in  c.  101.  The 
old  text  ODght  certainly  to  be  restored ;  or  if  these  editors  maintain 
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Athenian     of  its  departure  from  Chios.    When  it  arrived  at 
ine  ^ofr!^    Harmatus,  however,  opposite  to  and  almost  within 
S5«»*from  sight  of  the  Athenian  station  at  Methymna,  its 
the*n1ght.    pr^g^ess  could  no  longer  remain  a  secret.    As  it 
advanced  still  farther  along  the  Troad,  the  mo- 
mentous news  circulated  everywhere,  and  was  pro- 
mulgated through  numerous  fire-signals  and  beacons 
on  the  hill,  by  friend  as  well  as  by  foe. 

These  signals  were  perfectly  visible,  and  perfectly 
intelligible,  to  the  two  hostile  squadrons  now  on 
guard  on  each  side  of  the  Hellespont :  18  Athenian 
triremes  at  Sestos  in  Europe — 16  Peloponnesian  tri- 
remes at  Abydos  in  Asia.  To  the  former,  it  was  de- 
struction to  be  caught  by  this  powerful  enemy  in  the 
narrow  channel  of  the  Hellespont.  They  quitted  Ses- 
tos in  the  middle  of  the  night,  passing  opposite  to 
Abydos,  and  keeping  a  southerly  course  close  along 
the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  in  the  direction  to- 
wards Elaeus  at  the  southern  extremity  of  that  pe- 
ninsula, so  as  to  have  the  chance  of  escape  in  the 
open  sea  and  of  joining  Thrasyllus.  But  they  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  pass  even  the  hostile  sta- 
tion at  Abydos,  had  not  the  Peloponnesian  guard- 
ships  received  the  strictest  orders  from  Mindarus, 
transmitted  before  he  left  Chios,  or  perhaps  even 
before  he  left  MilStus,  that  if  he  should  attempt  the 
start,  they  were  to  keep  a  vigilant  and  special  look- 
out for  his  coming,  and  reserve  themselves  to  lend 
him  such  assistance  as  might  be  needed,  in  case  he 
were  attacked  by  Thrasyllus.     When  the  signals 

their  views,  they  ought  at  least  to  enclose  the  word  in  bmcketi.  In 
the  edition  of  Thucydidte^  published  at  Leipsic,  1845,  by  C.  A.  Kodi, 
I  obsenre  that  the  text  is  s^  correctly  printed,  without  the  negatire. 
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first  announced  the  arrival  of  Mindarus^  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  guard-ships  at  Abydos  could  not  know 
in  what  position  he  was,  nor  whether  the  main 
Athenian  fleet  might  not  be  near  upon  him.  Ac- 
cordingly they  acted  on  these  previous  orders,  hold- 
ing themselves  in  reserve  in  their  station  at  Abydos, 
nntil  daylight  should  arrive,  and  they  should  be  bet* 
ter  informed.  They  thus  neglected  the  Athenian 
Hellespontine  squadron  in  its  escape  from  Sestos  to 

1  Thui^d.  viii.  102.  Ol  dc  ^AOtjvtuoi  iv  rj  Si/orf , »g  avrois  oi  rr 

(ftpvKfmfXH  €ariiiaafov,  Kal  ytrBavoitTo  rh  nvpii  tiaCifivrfs  iroXX^  cV  f^ 
voXe/uft  ifnuffwra,  eyvwrop  on  iavKiovirw  ol  TUkonomniatm,  Kal  1^9 
mmj£  ravTTif  yvcr^f,  w  ef^^y  rdxovs,  {nrofu^€urr€s  rfj  X€p<royfi{r^,  nap' 
flrXcoy  cV  'EXaiovvroff,  PovX6fi€»oi  cmrXcvo-cu  «s  r^v  tlpvxo^piop  rhg  t&v 
9ok§fii»y  yav9,  Kal  rhs  ftcv  iv  'AjSvdy  cicicotdffea  vavg  t\a$ov, 
vpo9ipfifi€ifris  (PvXaKrjs  r^  <f>i\l^  ivitrX^,  otrcss  avr&v  dvaic&s 
i(ov{riv,  ^9  ^xff-Xctto-i*  rhsbe  fAtra  rovMivddpoviifJLa€^Karid6yT€S,8cc* 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  difficult  text,  which  has  much  perplexed  the 
commentators,  and  which  I  venture  to  translate  (as  it  stands  in  my 
text)  differently  from  all  of  them.  The  words — irpoeiprffitvrft  <pvkaKjjs 
T^  <fuKif^  iirivK^j  SrrtK  avr&v  dvoKw  t^ovfrtv,  fjif  cinrXeflMri^are  ex- 
plained by  the  Scholiast  to  mean — "  Although  watch  had  been  enjoined 
to  them  («.  e,  to  the  Peloponnesian  guard-squadron  at  Abydos)  by  the 
friendly  i^iproaching  fleet  (of  Mindarus),  that  they  should  keep  strict 
guard  on  the  Athenians  at  Sestos,  in  case  the  latter  should  sail  out." 

Dr.  Arnold,  Goller,  Poppo,  and  M.  Didot,  all  accept  this  construc- 
tion, though  all  agree  that  it  is  most  harsh  and  confused.  The  former 
says,  "  This  again  is  most  strangely  intended  to  mean,  irpotiprifxiifov 
aMtg  vn6  tAv  ifrivKt6vT»v  ^iKviv  (^vkdafrtiif  rovs  iroKfiuow/* 

To  oonatrue  r^  ^tXi^  iwlvX^  as  equivalent  to  vn6  r&v  imvkt6vrttv 
4>Sk«p,  is  certainly  such  a  harshness  as  we  ought  to  be  very  glad  to 
escape.  And  the  construction  of  the  Scholiast  involves  another  liberty 
which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  objectionable.  He  supplies,  in  his 
paimphrase,  the  word  koItoi — although — from  his  own  imagination. 
There  is  no  indication  of  although,  either  express  or  implied,  in  the 
text  of  Thueydidds;  and  it  appears  to  me  hazardous  to  assume 
into  the  meaning  so  decisive  a  particle  without  any  authority.  The 
genitive  absolute,  when  annexed  to  the  main  predication  affirmed*  in 
the  verb«  usually  denotes  something  naturally  connected  with  it  in  the 
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On  arriving  about  daylight  near  the  southern 
point  of  the  Chersonese,   these  Athenians  were 

way  of  cause,  concomitancy,  explanation,  or  modification — not  some- 
thing opposed  to  it,  requiring  to  be  prefaced  by  an  although ;  if  this 
latter  be  intended,  then  the  word  although  is  expressed,  not  left  to  be 
understood.  After  ThucydidSs  has  told  us  that  the  Athenians  at  Sestoa 
escaped  their  opposite  enemies  at  Abydos — when  he  next  goes  on  to 
add  something  under  the  genitive  absolute,  we  expect  that  it  should  be 
a  new  fact  which  explains  why  or  how  they  escaped :  but  if  the  new 
fact  which  he  tells  us,  far  from  explaining  the  escape,  renders  it  more 
extraordinary  (such  as,  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  received  strict 
orders  to  watch  them),  he  would  surely  prepare  the  reader  for  this  new 
fact  by  an  express  particle  such  as  although  or  notwithstanding,  '*  The 
Athenians  escaped,  although  the  Peloponnesiaus  had  received  the 
strictest  orders  to  watch  them  and  block  them  up."  As  nothing 
equivalent  to,  or  implying,  the  adversative  particle  although  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Greek  words,  so  I  infer,  as  a  high  probability,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  the  meaning. 

Differing  from  the  commentators,  I  think  that  these  words— r/xm- 

cmrXcoxri — do  assign  the  reason  for  the  fact  which  had  been  imme- 
diately before  announced,  and  which  was  really  extraordinary;  viz. 
that  the  Athenian  squadron  was  allowed  to  pass  by  Abydos,  and  escape 
from  Sestos  to  Elasils.  That  reason  was,  that  the  Peloponnesian  guard- 
squadron  had  before  received  special  orders  from  Mindarus,  to  eostcen- 
trate  its  attention  and  watchfulness  upon  his  approaching  squadron; 
hence  it  arose  that  they  left  the  Athenians  at  Sestos  unnoticed. 

The  words  ry  <^iX(d»  cViVX^  are  equivalent  to  r^  r»F  <f>tX.»w  cir/irX^, 
and  the  pronoun  avT»p,  which  immediately  follows,  refers  to  ^iX»y 
{the  approaching  fleet  of  Mindarus),  not  to  the  Athenians  at  Sestos,  as 
the  Scholiast  and  the  commentators  construe  it.  This  mistake  about 
the  reference  of  avrciv  seems  to  me  to  have  put  them  all  wrong. 

That  r^  ^tXi^  cVtvrXy  must  be  construed  as  equivalent  to  r^  twf  <f>l' 
Xo>v  c'frtVX^  is  certain :  but  it  is  not  equivalent  to  V9r6  t£m  imrik^irrmf 
^tXttv — ^nor  is  it  possible  to  construe  the  words  as  the  Scholiast  would 
understand  them — **  orders  had  been  premously  given  by  the  approach 
{or  arrival)  of  their  friends ;"  whereby  we  should  turn  6  iwlfrKws 
into  an  acting  and  commanding  personality.  The  "  approach  of  their 
friends  "  is  an  event — ^which  may  properly  be  said  **  to  have  produced 
an  effect " — but  which  cannot  be  said  *'  to  have  given  previous  orders." 
It  appears  to  me  that  rf  ^<Xi^  cfr/trX^  is  the  dative  case  governed  by 
4iv\aKrfs — "a  look-out  for  the  arrival  of  the  Peloponnesians*'  having 
I  been  enjoined  (upon  these  guard-ships  at  Abydos) — "  They  had  been 
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by  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  which  had  come  ThnwyUus 
the  night  before  to  the  opposite  stations  of  Sigeium  AthenUn 

fleet  at  the 


ordered  to  watch  for  the  opproacUng  voyage  of  their  friends.^*  The 
English  prepodtuni  for  expresses  here  exactly  the  sense  of  the  Greek 
datire — ^that  is,  the  object,  purpose,  or  persons  whose  benefit  is  re-- 
ferred  to. 

The  words  immediately  succeeding — Ihrt&s  avr&v  (roy  ^[kmi) 
opoK^  f^ova-iv,  tjv  cKfrXcfiXTi — are  an  expansion  of  consequences  in- 
tended to  follow  from — tf^vKaKTJg  rf  ^iX/^  fmirk<f.  '*  They  shall  watch 
for  the  ftf^iroach  of  the  main  fleet,  in  order  that  they  may  devote 
special  and  paramount  regard  to  its  safety,  in  case  it  makes  a  start." 
For  the  phrase  dwuccSff  ^x^w,  compare  Herodot.  i.  24;  viii.  109.  Plu- 
tveh,  Theseus,  c.  33  :  avaK&s,  <f>v\aKrSs,  npovorfruc^s,  ciri/xcXcSr — the 
notes  of  Arnold  and  Goller  here;  and  Kiihner,  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  533. 
muc£e  ^x^*"  rufos  for  ^wifUk€i<r0€u.  The  words  dvoK&s  ^x^i-v  express 
the  anxious  and  special  vigilance  which  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  at 
Abydoe  was  directed  to  keep  for  the  arrival  of  Mindarus  and  his  fleet, 
whidi  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  danger :  but  they  would  not  be  pro- 
perty qsplicable  to  the  duty  of  that  squadron  as  respects  the  opposite 
Athenian  squadron  at  Sestos,  which  was  hardly  of  superior  force  to 
themselves,  and  was  besides  an  avowed  enemy,  in  sight  of  their  own  port. 

Lastly,  the  words  fjv  cinrXcaxrt  refer  to  Mindarus  and  his  fleet  about  to 
start  firom  Chios,  as  their  subject — not  to  the  Athenians  at  Sestos. 

The  whole  sentence  would  stand  thus,  if  we  dismiss  the  peculiarities 
of  Thocydid^  and  express  the  meaning  in  common  Greek — Kal  ras 
fthf  €P  *Afivdtif  €KKaUkKa  vavs  CA^vaioi)  TkaBoV  frpofipr)TO  yap  (cKcivoir 
TOis  ravauf)  ([nikaa'afw  rov  nr/frXovy  r&v  <f>[k»v,  orras  avr&v  (rSty 
^iXMv)  avaicms  t^ova-tv,  ijv  cWXcMcrt.  The  verb  <f>vkdao'€Uf  here  (and 
of  course  the  abstract  substantive  i^vXaxr)  which  represents  it)  signifies 
to  waieh  for  or  wait  for :  like  Thucyd.  ii.  3.  <^vXa^ayrcff  crt  vvkto,  xal 
avr&  r6  veploftBpop}  also  viii.  41.  €<fn>kaavt. 

If  we  construe  the  words  in  this  way,  they  will  appear  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  general  scheme  and  purpose  of  Mindarus.  That 
adniral  is  bent  upon  carrying  his  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  but  to  avoid 
■n  aetion  with  Thiasyllus  in  doing  so.  This  is  diflicult  to  accomplish, 
and  can  only  be  done  by  great  secrecy  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  by  an 
unusual  route.  He  sends  orders  beforehand  from  Chios  (perhaps  even 
from  MilStns,  before  he  quitted  that  plAce)  to  the  Peloponnesian 
squadron  guarding  the  Hellespont  at  Abydos.  He  contemplates  the 
possible  case  that  Thrasyllus  may  detect  bis  plan,  intercept  him  on  the 
passage,  and  perhaps  block  him  up  or  compel  him  to  fight  in  some 
xondatead  or  bay  on  the  coast  opposite  Lesbos,  or  on  the  Troad  (which 
would  indeed  have  come  to  pass,  had  he  been  seen  by  a  single  hostile 
fishing-boat  in  rounding  the  island  of  Chios).    Now  the  orders  sent 
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and  Rhoeteium.  The  latter  immediately  gave  chase : 
but  the  Athenians,  now  in  the  wide  sea,  contrived 
to  escape  most  of  them  to  Imbros — not  without  the 
loss  however  of  four  triremes,  one  even  captured 
with  all  the  crew  on  board,  near  the  temple  of 
Protesilaus  at  Elaeus :  the  crews  of  the  other  three 
escaped  ashore.  Mindarus  was  now  joined  by  the 
squadron  from  Abydos,  and  their  united  force  (86 
triremes  strong)  was  employed  for  one  day  in  try- 
ing to  storm  Elseus.  Failing  in  this  enterprise,  the 
fleet  retired  to  Abydos.  Before  all  could  arrive 
there,  Thrasyllus  with  his  fleet  arrived  in  haste  from 
Eresus,  much  disappointed  that  his  scouts  had  been 

forward,  direct  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  at  Abydos  what  they  are  to 
do  in  this  contingency ;  since  without  such  orders,  the  captain  of  the 
squadron  would  not  have  known  what  to  do,  assuming  Mindarus  to  be 
intercepted  by  Thrasyllus — whether  to  remain  on  guard  at  the  Helles- 
pont, which  was  his  special  duty ;  or  to  leave  the  Hellespont  unguarded, 
keep  his  attention  concentrated  on  Mindarus,  and  come  forth  to  h^p 
him.  "  Let  your  first  thought  be  to  ensure  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
main  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  and  to  come  out  and  render  help  to  it,  if 
it  be  attacked  in  its  route ;  even  though  it  be  necessary  for  that  puiv 
pose  to  leave  the  Hellespont  for  a  time  unguarded."  BGndams  could 
not  tell  beforehand  the  exact  moment  when  he  would  start  from  Chiot 
— nor  was  it  indeed  absolutely  certain  that  he  would  start  at  all,  if  the 
enemy  were  watching  him :  his  orders  were  therefore  sent,  eonditumai 
upon  his  being  able  to  get  off  (i)v  ^xfrX^oxri).  But  he  was  lucky 
enough,  by  the  well-laid  plan  of  hii  voyage,  to  get  to  the  Hellespont 
without  encountering  an  enemy.  The  Peloponnesian  squadron  at 
Abydos,  however,  having  received  his  special  orders^— when  the  five- 
signals  acquainted  them  that  he  was  approaching,  thought  only  of 
keeping  themselves  in  reserve  to  lend  him  assistance  if  he  needed  it, 
and  neglected  the  Athenians  opposite.  As  it  was  night,  probably  the 
best  thing  which  they  could  do,  was  to  wait  in  Abydos  for  daylight, 
until  they  could  learn  particulars  of  his  position,  and  how  or  where 
they  could  render  aid. 

We  thus  see  both  the  general  purpose  of  Mindama,  and  in  what 
manner  the  orders  which  he  had  transmitted  to  the  Peloponnesian 
squadron  at  Abydos,  brought  about  indirectly  the  escape  of  the  Athe- 
nian squadron  without  interruption  from  Sestot . 
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eluded  and  all  his  calculations  baffled.  Two  Pelo- 
ponnesian  triremes,  which  had  been  more  adventu- 
rous than  the  rest  in  pursuing  the  Athenians,  fell 
into  his  hands.  He  awaited  at  Eiseiis  the  return  of 
the  fugitive  Athenian  squadron  from  Imbros,  and 
then  began  to  prepare  his  triremes,  76  in  number, 
for  a  general  action. 

After  five  days  of  such  preparation,  his  fleet  was  Battle  of 
brought  to  battle,  sailing  northward  towards  Sestus  -T^ctory^^ 
up  the  Hellespont,  by  single  ships  ahead,  along  the  Athenian 
coast  of  the  Chersonese,  or  on  the  European  side.  The  ^^*' 
left  or  most  advanced  squadron  under  Thrasyllus, 
stretched  even  beyond  the  headland  called  Kynos- 
sdma,or  theDog'sTomb,  ennobled  by  the  legend  and 
thechapel  of  the  Trojan  queen  Hecuba:  it  was  thus 
nearly  opposite  Abydos,  while  the  right  squadron 
under  Thrasybulus  was  not  very  far  from  the  south- 
em  mouth  of  the  strait,  nearly  opposite  Dardanus. 
Mindaras  on  his  side  brought  into  action  eighty- 
six  triremes  (ten  more  than  Thrasyllus  in  total 
number),  extending  from  Abydos  to  Dardanus  on 
the  Asiatic  shore ;  the  Syracusans  under  Hermo- 
kratdt  being  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Thrasyllus, 
while  Mindarus  with  the  Peloponnesian  ships  was 
on  the  left  opposed  to  Thrasybulus.    The  epibatae 
or  maritime  hoplites  on  board  the  ships  of  Mindarus 
are  said  to  have  been  superior  to  the  Athenians, 
but  the  latter  had  the  advantage  in  skilful  pilots 
and  nautical  manoeuvring :  nevertheless  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  tells  us  how  much  Athenian  man- 
ceuvring  had  fietUen  off  since  the  glories  of  Phor- 
mion  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; 

l2 
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nor  would  that  eminent  seaman  have  selected  for 
the  scene  of  a  naval  battle  the  narrow  waters  of 
the  Hellespont.  Mindarns  took  the  aggressive, 
advancing  to  attack  near  the  European  shore,  and 
trying  to  outflank  his  opponents  on  both  sides,  as 
well  as  to  drive  them  up  against  the  land.  Thra- 
syllus  on  one  wing,  and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other, 
by  rapid  movements,  extended  themselves  so  as  to 
frustrate  this  attempt  to  outflank  them ;  but  in 
so  doing,  they  stripped  and  weakened  the  centre, 
which  was  even  deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  left 
wing  by  means  of  the  projecting  headland  of  Kynos- 
sSma.  Thus  unsupported,  the  centre  was  vigorously 
attacked  and  roughly  handled  by  the  middle  divi- 
sion of  Mindarus.  Its  ships  were  driven  up  against 
the  land,  and  the  assailants  even  disembarked  to 
push  their  victory  against  the  men  ashore.  But 
this  partial  success  threw  the  central  Peloponnesian 
division  itself  into  disorder,  while  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus  carried  on  a  conflict  at  first  equal,  and 
presently  victorious,  against  the  ships  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  enemy.  Having  driven  back  both 
these  two  divisions,  they  easily  chased  away  the  dis- 
ordered ships  of  the  centre,  so  that  the  whole  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet  was  put  to  flight,  and  found  shelter 
first  in  the  river  Meidius,  next  in  Abydos.  The  nar- 
row breadth  of  the  Hellespont  forbade  either  long 
pursuit  or  numerous  captures.  Nevertheless  eight 
Chian  ships,  five  Corinthians,  two  Ambrakian  and 
as  many  Boeotian,  and  from  Sparta,  Syracuse,  Pel- 
ISnS,  and  Leukas,  one  each — ^fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenian  admirals ;  who  however  oh  their  own 
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side  lost  fifteen  ships.  They  erected  a  trpphy  on  the 
headland  of  Kynoss6ma,  near  the  tomb  or  chapel 
of  Hecuba ;  not  omitting  the  usual  duties  of  bury- 
ing their  own  dead,  and  giving  up  those  of  the  enemy 
under  the  customary  request  for  truce  ^ 

A  victory  so  incomplete  and  indecisive  would  have  Rejoicing 
been  little  valued  by  the  Athenians,  in  the  times  forthe^^" 
preceding  the  Sicilian  expedition.  But  since  that  ^^^^'y- 
overwhelming  disaster,  followed  by  so  many  other 
misfortunes,  and  last  of  all,  by  the  defeat  of  Thy- 
mocharis  with  the  revolt  of  Euboea — their  spirit 
had  been  so  sadly  lowered,  that  the  trireme  which 
brought  the  news  of  the  battle  of  KynossSma,  seem- 
ingly towards  the  end  of  August  41 1  b.c,  was  wel- 
comed with  the  utmost  delight  and  triumph.  They 
began  to  feel  as  if  the  ebb-tide  had  reached  its 
lowest  point,  and  had  begun  to  turn  in  their  favour, 
holding  out  some  hopes  of  ultimate  success  in  the 
war.  Another  piece  of  good  fortune  soon  happened 
to  strengthen  this  belief.  Mindarus  was  compelled 
to  reinforce  himself  at  the  Hellespont  by  sending 
Hippokrat^s  and  EpiklSs  to  bring  the  fleet  of  fifty 
triremes  now  acting  at  Euboea^.     This  was  in  itself 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  105, 106;  Diodor.  ziii.  39,  40. 

The  general  account  which  Diodorus  gives  of  this  battle,  is,  even  in 
its  most  essential  features,  not  reconcileable  with  Thucydid6s.  It  is 
vain  to  try  to  blend  them.  I  have  been  able  to  borrow  from  DiodcHrus 
hardlj  snything  except  his  statement  of  the  superiority  of  the  Athenian 
pilots,  and  the  Peloponnesian  epibatse.  He  states  that  twenty-five  fresh 
ships  arrived  to  join  the  Athenians  in  the  middle  of  the  battle,  and 
determined  the  victory  in  their  &vour :  this  circumstance  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  subsequent  conflict  a  few  months  afterwards. 

We  owe  to  him,  however,  the  mention  of  the  chapel  or  tomb  of 
Hecnba  on  the  headland  of  Kynossdma. 

*  Thu^d.  viii.  107 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  41. 
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an  important  relief  to  Athens,  by  withdrawing  an 
annoying  enemy  near  home.  But  it  was  still  farther 
enhanced  by  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  this 
fleet,  which  in  passing  round  the  headland  of  Mount 
Athos  to  get  to  Asia,  was  overtaken  by  a  terrific 
storm  and  nearly  destroyed,  with  great  loss  of  life 
among  the  crews ;  so  that  a  remnant  only  under 
HippokratSs  survived  to  join  Mindarus^ 
Bridge  But  though  Atheus  was  thus  exempted  from  all 

E^us,  fear  of  aggression  on  the  side  of  Eubcea,  the  conse- 
^^^th^"  quences  of  this  departure  of  the  fleet  were  such  as 
Boeotia.  jq  demonstrate  how  irreparably  the  island  itself  had 
passed  out  of  her  supremacy.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chalkis  and  the  other  cities,  now  left  without  foreign 
defence  against  her,  employed  themselves  jointly 
with  the  Boeotians,  whose  interest  in  the  case  was 
even  stronger  than  their  own,  in  divesting  Eubosa 
of  its  insular  character,  by  constructing  a  mole  or 
bridge  across  the  Euripus,  the  narrowest  portion  of 
tlie  Eubcean  strait,  where  Chalkis  was  divided  from 
Boeotia.  From  each  coast  a  mole  was  thrown  out, 
each  mole  guarded  at  the  extremity  by  a  tower,  and 
leaving  only  an  intermediate  opening,  broad  enough 
for  a  single  vessel  to  pass  through,  covered  by  a 
wooden  bridge.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenian 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  41.  It  is  probable  that  this  fleet  was  in  great  port 
Boeotian;  and  twelve  seamen  who  escaped  from  the  wreck  comme* 
morated  their  rescue  by  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Ath^nd  at 
Kor6neia ;  which  Inscription  was  read  and  copied  by  Ephoras.  By  an 
exaggerated  and  over-literal  confidence  in  the  words  of  it,  IXodoms  is 
led  to  affirm  that  these  twelve  men  were  the  only  persons  saved,  and 
that  eveiy  other  person  perished.  But  we  know  perfectly  that  Hippo- 
kratds  himself  survived,  and  that  he  was  alive  at  the  subsequent  battle 
of  Kyzikus  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  23). 
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Theramen^s,  with  thirty  triremes,  presented  him- 
self to  obstruct  the  progress  of  this  undertaking. 
The  Euboeans  and  Boeotians  both  prosecuted  it  in 
such  numbers,  and  with  so  much  zeal,  that  it  was 
speedily  brought  to  completion.  Euboea,  so  lately 
the  most  important  island  attached  to  Athens,  is 
from  henceforward  a  portion  of  the  mainland,  alto- 
gether independent  of  her,  even  though  it  should 
please  fortune  to  re-establish  her  maritime  power  ^ 

The  battle  of  Kynoss^ma  produced  no  very  im-  Revolt  of 
portant  consequences ,  except  that  of  encouragement  ^^^^' 
to  the  Athenians.  Even  just  after  the  action,  Ky- 
zikus  revolted  from  them,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
after  it,  the  Athenian  fleet,  hastily  refitted  at  Sestos, 
sailed  to  that  place  to  retake  it.  It  was  unfortified, 
BO  that  they  succeeded  with  little  difiiculty,  and 
imposed  upon  it  a  contribution :  moreover  in  the 
voyage  thither,  they  gained  an  additional  advantage 
by  capturing,  off  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propon- 

'  Diodor.  ziii.  47-  He  places  this  event  a  year  later^  but  I  agree  with 
Sierers  in  conceiving  it  as  following  with  little  delay  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  protecting  fleet  (Sievers,  Comment,  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  9 ; 
not.  p.  66). 

See  Ck>lonel  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece^  for  a  description  of 
the  Euripus,  and  the  adjoining  ground,  with  a  plan,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ziv. 
p.  259-266. 

I  cannot  make  out  from  Colonel  Leake  what  is  the  exact  breadth  of 
the  channel.  Strabo  talks  in  his  time  of  a  bridge  reaching  200  feet 
(x.  p.  400).  But  there  must  have  been  material  alterations  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  during  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(Strabo,  x.  p.  447).  The  bridge  here  described  by  Diodorus,  covering 
an  open  space  broad  enough  for  one  ship,  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
tlian  20  feet  broad ;  for  it  was  not  at  all  designed  to  render  the  passage 
easy.  The  ancient  ships  could  all  lower  their  masts.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Colonel  Leake  (p.  259)  must  have  read  in  Diodorus  xiii.  4/ — ov 
in  place  of  6, 
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tiS|  those  eight  Peloponnesian  triremes  which  had 
accomplished,  a  little  while  before,  the  revolt  of 
Byzantium.  But  on  the  other  haad,  as  soon  as  the 
Athenian  fleet  had  left  Sestos,  Mindarus  sailed  from 
his  station  at  Abydos  to  Eiseus,  and  there  recovered 
all  the  triremes  captured  from  him  at  Kynoss^ma, 
which  the  Athenians  had  there  deposited ;  except 
some  of  them  which  were  so  much  damaged  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Elaeus  set  them  on  fire^ 
Zeal  of  But  that  which  now  began  to  constitute  a  far 

zus  against  morc  important  element  of  the  war,  was,  the  differ- 
importance  cucc  of  character  between  TissaphernSs  and  Phar- 
rnonq!!**"  nabazus,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
from  the  satrapy  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter. 
TissaphernSs,  while  furnishing  neither  aid  nor  pay 
to  the  Peloponnesians,  had  by  his  treacherous  pro- 
mises and  bribes  enervated  all  their  proceedings  for 
the  last  year,  with  the  deliberate  view  of  wasting 
both  the  belligerent  parties.  Pharnabazus  was  a 
brave  and  earnest  man,  who  set  himself  to  strengthen 
them  strenuously,  by  men  as  well  as  by  money,  and 
who  laboured  hard  to  put  down  the  Athenian  power 
— as  we  shall  find  him  labouring  equally  hard, 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  to  bring  about  its  partial 
renovation.  From  this  time  forward,  Persian  aid 
becomes  a  reality  in  the  Grecian  war ;  and  in  the 
main — first  through  the  hands  of  Pharnabazus,  next 
,  through  those  of  the  younger  Cyrus — the  deter- 
mining reality.  For  we  shall  find  that  while  the 
Peloponnesians  are  for  the  most  part  well-paid,  out 
of  the  Persian  treasury — the  Athenians,  destitute 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  107. 
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of  any  such  resource,  are  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
contributions  which  they  can  levy  here  and  there, 
without  established  or  accepted  right ;  and  to  inter- 
rapt  for  this  purpose  even  the  most  promising  career 
of  success.  Twenty-six  years  after  this,  at  a  time 
when  Sparta  had  lost  her  Persian  allies,  the  Lace- 
daemonian Teleutias  tried  to  appease  the  mutiny  of 
his  unpaid  seamen,  by  telling  them  how  much  nobler 
it  was  to  extort  pay  from  the  enemy  by  means  of 
their  own  swords,  than  to  obtain  it  by  truckling  to 
the  foreigner^ ;  and  probably  the  Athenian  generals, 
during  these  previous  years  of  struggle,  tried  similar 
appeals  to  the  generosity  of  their  soldiers.  But  it  is 
not  the  less  certain,  that  the  new  constant  paymaster 
now  introduced  gave  fearful  odds  to  the  Spartan 
cause. 

Tlie  good  pay  and  hearty  co-operation  which  the  Tusapber- 
Peloponnesians   now  enjoyed  from   Pharnabazus,  ^nrS^he 
only  made  them  the  more  indignant  at  the  previous  2^^*^*" 
deceit  of  Tissaphernds.     Under  the  influence   of 
this  sentiment,  they  rea4^1y  lent  aid  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Antandrus  in  expelling  his  general  Arsakes 
with  the  Persian  garrison.     Arsakes  had  recently 
committed  an  act  of  murderous  perfidy,  under  the 
influence  of  some  unexplained  pique,  against  the 
Delians  established  at  Adramyttium  :  he  had  sum- 
moned their  principal  citizens  to  take  part  as  allies 
in  an  expedition,  and  had  caused  them  all  to  be 
surrounded,  shot  down,  and  massacred  during  the 

^  X^Myph.  HeUen.  ▼.  1, 17*  Compare  a  like  exclamatioii,  under  nobler 
drcomstences,  from  the  Spartan  Kallikratidaa^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6, 7 ; 
Plntaidi,  Lysander,  c.  6. 
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morning  meal.  Such  an  act  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  excite  hatred  and  alarm  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Antandrians,  who  invited  a  body  of  Pelo* 
ponnesian  hoplites  from  Abydos,  across  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Ida — by  whose  aid  Antandrus  was 
liberated  from  the  Persians  \ 

In  Mildtus  as  well  as  in  Knidus,  Tissaphemds 
had  already  experienced  the  like  humiliation^ :  Ii« 
chas  was  no  longer  alive  to  back  his  pretensions : 
nor  do  we  hear  that  he  obtained  any  result  from  the 
complaints  of  his  envoy  Gaulites  at  Sparta.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had  in- 
curred a  weight  of  enmity  which  might  prove  seri- 
ously mischievous,  nor  was  he  without  jealousy  of 
the  popularity  and  possible  success  of  Pharnabazus. 
The  delusion  respecting  the  Phenician  fleet,  now  that 
Mindarus  had  openly  broken  with  him  and  quitted 
Miletus,  was  no  longer  available  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose. Accordingly  he  dismissed  the  Phenician  fleet 
to  their  own  homes,  pretending  to  have  received 
tidings  that  the  Phenician  towns  were  endangered  by 
sudden  attacks  from  Arabia  and  Egypt^ ;  while  he 
himself  quitted  Aspendus  to  revisit  Ionia,  as  well  as 
to  go  forward  to  the  Hellespont  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  personal  intercourse  with  the  dissatisfied 
Peloponnesians.  He  wished,  while  trying  again  to 
excuse  his  own  treachery  about  the  Phenician  fleet, 
at  the  same  time  to  protest  against  their  recent  pro- 

>  Thucyd.  viik  108 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  42.  >  Thucyd.  viu.  109. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  46.  This  is  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  and  seems 
probaUe  enough ;  though  he  makes  a  strange  confusion  in  the  Persian 
aflairs  of  this  year,  leading  out  the  name  of  Tissaphem^  and  jumi 
the  acts  of  Tissaphem^s  with  the  name  of  Phamabama. 
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oeediDgs  at  Antandrus — or,  at  the  least,  to  obtain 
Bome  assurance  against  any  repetition  of  such  hosti- 
lity. His  visit  to  Ionia,  however,  seems  to  have  oc- 
cupied some  time,  and  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  Ionic 
Qreeks  by  a  splendid  sacrifice  to  Artemis  atEphesus^ 

^  Thucyd.  viii.  109.  It  i<  at  this  point  that  we  have  to  part  company 
with  the  historian  Thucydid^s,  whose  work  not  only  closes  without 
naching  any  definite  epoch  or  limit,  hiit  even  breaks  off  (as  we  possess 
H)  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

The  fiill  extent  of  this  irreparable  loss  can  hardly  be  conceived,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  have  been  called  upon  to  study  his  work  with  the 
profound  and  minute  attention  required  from  an  historian  of  Greece. 
To  pass  finom  Thucydid^  to  the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon^  is  a  descent  truly 
mournful :  and  yet,  when  we  look  at  Grecian  history  as  a  whole,  we 
have  great  reason  to  rejoice  that  even  so  inferior  a  work  as  the  latter 
has  reached  us.  The  historical  purposes  and  conceptions  of  Thucy- 
did^s,  as  set  forth  by  himself  in  his  preface,  are  exalted  and  philoso- 
phical to  a  degree  altogether  wonderfiilj  when  we  consider  that  he  had 
no  pre-exiating  models  before  lum  from  which  to  derive  them :  nor  are 
ihe  eight  books  of  his  work  (in  spite  of  the  unfinished  condition  of  the 
last)  unworthy  of  these  large  promises,  either  in  spirit  or  in  execution. 
Even  the  peeuliaritj,  the  oondemation,  and  the  harshness,  of  his  style, 
though  it  sometimes  hides  from  us  his  full  meaning,  has  the  general 
effect  of  lending  great  additional  force  and  of  impressing  his  thoughts 
mnefa  more  deeply  upon  every  attentive  reader. 

Duiiig  the  coarse  of  my  two  last  volumes,  I  have  had  freqnent  oc- 
casion to  notice  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  edition  of  Thucydi- 
d^ ;  most  generally,  on  points  where  I  dissented  from  him.  I  have 
done  thii^  pertly  because  I  believe  that  Dr.  Arnold's  edition  is  in  most 
frequent  use  among  all  English  readers  of  ThucydidSs — partly  because 
of  ihe  high  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  the  liberal  spirit,  the  erudition, 
and  the  judgment,  whieh  pervade  his  critknams  generally  throughout 
the  book*  Dr.  Arnold  desmes,  especially,  the  high  commendation,  not 
often  to  be  bestowed  even  upon  learned  and  exact  commentators,  of  con- 
ceiving and  appreciating  antiquity  as  a  living  whole,  and  not  merely  as 
an  aggregate  of  words  and  abstractions.  His  critidsms  are  eontinnally 
adopted  by  GoUer  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Thucydid^s,  and  to  a 
great  degree  also  by  Poppo.  Desiring,  as  I  do  sincerely,  that  his  edition 
may  long  maintain  its  pre-eminence  among  English  students  of  Thucy- 
didite,  I  bare  tfaou^t  it  my  duty  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  many  of 
the  pointe  on  which  his  remarks  either  advance  or  imply  view*  of 
Gredan  history  difierent  from  my  own. 
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Having  quitted  Aspendus  (as  far  as  we  can  make 
out)  about  the  beginning  of  August  (411  B.C.),  he 
did  not  reach  the  Hellespont  until  the  month  of 
November!. 
Aikii}i«ads  As  soon  as  the  Phenician  fleet  had  disappeared, 
SJ^[^  AlkibiadSs  returned  with  his  thirteen  triremes  from 
l^us  to  phasfilis  to  Samos.  He  too,  like  Tissaphernfis,  made 
the  proceeding  subservient  to  deceit  of  his  own :  he 
took  credit  with  his  countrymen  for  having  enlisted 
the  goodwill  of  the  satrap  more  strongly  than  ever 
in  the  cause  of  Athens,  and  for  having  induced  him 
to  abandon  his  intention  of  bringing  up  the  Pheni- 
cian fleet'.  At  this  time  Dorieus  was  at  Rhodes 
with  thirteen  triremes,  having  been  despatched  by 
Mindarus  (before  his  departure  fromMildtus)  in  order 
to  stifle  the  growth  of  a  philo- Athenian  party  in  the 
island.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  this  force  may  have 
threatened  the  Athenian  interest  in  Kos  and  Hali- 
karnassus ;  for  we  now  find  AlkibiadSs  going  to 
these  places  from  Samos,  with  nine  fresh  triremes 
in  addition  to  his  own  thirteen.  He  erected  forti- 
fications at  the  town  of  Kos,  and  planted  in  it  an 
Athenian  ofiicer  and  garrison :  from  Halikarnassus 
he  levied  large  contributions ;  upon  what  pretence, 
or  whether  from  simple  want  of  money,  we  do  not 
know.  It  was  towards  the  middle  of  September 
that  he  returned  to  Samos^. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  9. 

'  Thucyd.  yiii.  108.  Diodoros  (xiii.  38)  talkB  of  this  inflaeoGe  of 
Alkibiad^s  over  the  satrap  as  if  it  were  real.  Plutarch  (Alkibiad.  c.  26) 
speaks  in  more  qualified  language. 

'  Thucyd.  yiii.  108.  irp6s  t6  fier6fr»pov.  Haack  and  Sievers  (see 
Sievers,  Comment,  ad  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  103)  construe  this  as  indica- 
ting the  middle  of  August,  which  I  think  too  eariy  in  the  year. 
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At  the  Hellespoat,  Mindanis  had  been  reinforced  Farther 
after  the  battle  of  KynossSma  by  the  squadron  from  the  HeUes. 
Euboea — at  least  by  that  portion  of  it  which  had  ^"*' „ 
escaped  the  storm  off  Mount  Athos.  The  departure 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Euboea  enabled  the 
Athenians  also  to  send  a  few  more  ships  to  their 
fleet  at  Sestos.  Thus  ranged  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  strait,  the  two  fleets  came  to  a  second  action, 
wherein  the  Peloponnesians,  under  Agesandridas, 
had  the  advantage ;  yet  with  little  fruit.  It  was 
about  the  month  of  October,  seemingly,  that  Do- 
rieus  with  his  fourteen  triremes  came'  from  Rhodes 
to  rejoin  Mindarus  at  the  Hellespont.  He  had  hoped 
probably  to  get  up  the  strait  to  Abydos  during  the 
night,  but  he  was  caught  by  daylight  a  little  way 
from  the  entrance,  near  Rhoeteium ;  and  the  Athe« 
nian  scouts  instantly  gave  signal  of  his  approach. 
Twenty  Athenian  triremes  were  despatched  to  at- 
tack him:  upon  which  Dorieus  fled,  and  sought 
safety  by  hauling  his  vessels  ashore  in  the  receding 
bay  near  Dardanus.  The  Athenian  squadron  here 
attacked  him,  but  were  repulsed  and  forced  to  sail 
back  to  Madytus.  Mindarus  was  himself  a  spec- 
tator of  this  scene,  from  a  distance ;  being  engaged 
in  sacrificing  to  AthSnd  on  the  venerated  hill  of 
Ilium.  He  immediately  hastened  to  Abydos,  where 
he  fitted  out  his  whole  fleet  of  84  triremes  ;  Pbar- 
nabazus  co-operating  on  the  shore  with  his  land- 
force.  Having  rescued  the  ships  of  Dorieus,  his 
next  care  was,  to  resist  the  entire  Athenian  fleet, 
which  presently  came  to  attack  him  under  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  Thrasyllus.    An  obstinate  naval  combat 
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took  place  between  the  two  fleets,  which  lasted 
nearly  the  whole  day  with  doubtful  issue :  at  length, 
towards  the  evening,  20  fresh  triremes  were  seen 
approaching.  They  proved  to  be  the  squadron  of 
Alkibiad^s  sailing  from  Samos:  having  probably 
heard  of  the  re- junction  of  the  squadron  of  Dorieus 
with  the  main  Peloponnesian  fleet,  he  had  come 
with  his  own  counter-balancing  reinforcement  K  As 
soon  as  his  purple  flag  or  signal  was  ascertained, 
the  Athenian  fleet  became  animated  with  redoubled 
spirit.  The  new-comers  aided  them  in  pressing  the 
action  so  vigorously,  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  driven  back  to  Abydos,  and  there  run  ashore. 
Here  the  Athenians  still  followed  up  their  success, 
and  endeavoured  to  tow  them  all  off.  But  the  Per* 
sian  land-force  protected  them,  and  Phamabazus 
himself  was  seen  foremost  in  the  combat ;  even 
pushing  into  the  water  in  person,  as  far  as  his 
horse  could  stand.  The  main  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  thus  preserved :  yet  the  Athenians  retired 
with  an  important  victory,  carrying  ofi^  thirty  tri- 
remes as  prizes,  and  retaking  those  which  they 
had  themselves  lost  in  the  two  preceding  ac« 
tions^. 

Mindarus  kept  his  defeated  fleet  unemployed  at 
Abydos  daring  the  winter,  sending  to  Peloponnesus 
as  well  as  among  his  allies  to  solicit  reinforcements ; 
in  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  jointly  with  Phama* 


>  Biodorui  (xiii.  46)  and  Pbtuch  (AUdb.  c.  27)  ipe«k  of  bia  coming 
to  the  Hellespont  by  accident — icor^  rvxi7i^--whicb  is  certainly  very 
improbable. 

*  Xenoph,  Hellen.  i«  1,  6^  7. 
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bazas  in  operations  by  land  against  various  Athe- 
nian allies  on  the  continent.  The  Athenian  adrni* 
rals,  on  their  side,  instead  of  keeping  their  fleet 
united  to  prosecute  the  victory,  were  compelled  to 
disperse  a  large  portion  of  it  in  flying  squadrons  for 
collecting  money,  retaining  only  forty  sail  at  Ses- 
tos ;  while  Thrasyllus  in  person  went  to  Athens  to 
proclaim  the  victory  and  ask  for  reinforcements. 
Pursuant  to  this  request,  thirty  triremes  were  sent 
out  under  Theramen^s ;  who  first  endeavoured  with-^ 
out  success  to  impede  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
between  Euboea  and  Boebtia,  and  next  Bailed  on  a 
voyage  among  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting money.  He  acquired  considerable  plunder 
by  descents  upon  hostile  territory,  and  also  extorted 
money  from  various  parties,  either  contemplating 
or  supposed  to  contemplate  revolt,  among  the  de- 
pendencies of  Athens.  At  Paros,  where  the  oli- 
garchy established  by  Peisander  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Four  Hundred  still  subsisted,  Theramen^ 
deposed  and  fined  the  men  who  had  exercised  it — 
establishing  a  democracy  in  their  room.  From  hence 
he  passed  to  Macedonia,  to  the  assistance  and  pro- 
bably into  the  temporary  pay,  of  Archelaus  king  of 
Macedonia,  whom  he  aided  for  some  time  in  the 
siege  of  Pydna ;  blocking  up  the  town  by  sea  while 
the  Macedonians  besieged  it  by  land.  The  blockade 
having  lasted  the  whole  winter,  TheramenAs  was 
summoned  away,  before  its  capture,  to  join  the  main 
Athenian  fleet  in  Thrace :  Archelaus  however  took 
Pydna  not  long  afterwards,  and  transported  the 
town  with  its  residents  from  the  sea-board  to  a  di- 
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stance  more  than  two  miles  inland  ^  We  trace  in 
all  these  proceedings  the  evidence  of  that  terrible 
want  of  money  which  now  drove  the  Athenians  to 
injustice,  extortion,  and  interference  with  their  al- 
lies, such  as  they  had  never  committed  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  war. 
Renewed  It  is  at  this  period  that  we  find  mention  made  of 
KorkynL^^  a  frcsh  intcstiuc  commotion  in  Korkyra,  less  stained 
however  with  savage  enormities  than  that  recounted 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war.  It  appears  that  the 
oligarchical  party  in  the  island,  which  had  been  for 
the  moment  nearly  destroyed  at  that  period,  had 
since  gained  strength,  and  was  encouraged  by  the 
misfortunes  of  Athens  to  lay  plans  for  putting  the 
island  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The 
democratical  leaders,  apprised  of  this  conspiracy, 
sent  to  Naupaktus  for  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon. 
He  came  with  a  detachment  of  600  Messenians,  by 
the  aid  of  whom  they  seized  the  oligarchical  con- 
spirators in  the  market-place,  putting  a  few  to 
death,  and  banishing  more  than  a  thousand.  The 
extent  of  their  alarm  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that 
they  liberated  the  slaves  and  conferred  the  right  of 
citizenship  upon  the  foreigners.  The  exiles,  having 
retired  to  the  opposite  continent,  came  back  shortly 
afterwards,  and  were  admitted,  by  the  connivance  of 
a  party  within,  into  the  market-place.  A  serious 
combat  took  place  within  the  walls,  which  was  at 
last  made  up  by  a  compromise  and  by  the  restoration 
of  the  exiles^.     We  know  nothing  about  the  par- 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  47-49. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  48.   Sieyen  (Commentat.  ad  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  12; 
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ticulars  of  this  compromise,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  wisely  drawn  up  and  faithfully  observed  ;  for 
we  hear  nothing  about  Korkyra  until  about  thirty- 
five  years  after  this  period,  and  the  island  is  then  pre- 
sented to  us  as  in  the  highest  perfection  of  cultiva- 
tion and  prosper!  ty^  Doubtless  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  and  the  admission  of  so  many  new  foreigners 
to  the  citizenship,  contributed  to  this  result. 

Meanwhile  Tissaphernds,  having  completed  his  AikiUades 
measures  in  Ionia,  arrived  at  the  Hellespont  not  Tiasapher. 
long  after  the  battle  of  Abydos — seemingly  about  ^^^^at 
November  41 1  b.c.    He  was  anxious  to  regain  some  ^"^*^ 
credit  with  the  Peloponnesians,  for  which  an  op- 
portunity soon  presented  itself.     Alkibiadte,  then 
in  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Sestos,  came 
to  visit  him  in  all  the  pride  of  victory,  bringing  the 
customary  presents ;  but  the  satrap  seized  his  per* 
son  and  sent  him  away  to  Sardis  as  a  prisoner  in 
custody,  affirming  that  he*  had  the  Great  King's  ex- 
press orders  for  carrying  on  war  with  the  Athe- 
nians'.    Here  was  an  end  of  all  the  delusions  of 
AlkibiadSs,  respecting  pretended  power  of  influen- 
cing the  Persian  counsels.    Yet  these  delusions  had 
already  served  his  purpose  by  procuring  for  him  a 

and  p.  65.  not.  58)  controverts  the  reality  of  these  tumults  in  Korkyni, 
here  mentioned  by  Diodoms,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  Hellenika  of 
Xenophon,  and  contradicted,  as  he  thinks,  by  the  negative  inference 
derivable  from  Thucyd.  iv.  48 — 6an  y€  Korh  r6p  frdXc/xov  r<$vde.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  F.  W.  Ullrich  (Beitr^  zur  Erkliirung  des  Thuky- 
dides,  p.  95-99)  has  properly  explained  this  phrase  of  Thucydid^,  as 
meaning,  in  the  place  here  cited,  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  between  the  surprise  of  Plata»  and  the  peace  of  Nikias. 

I  see  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of  these  disturbances  in 
Korkyra  here  alluded  to  by  Diodorus. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  25. 

'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  1,  9;  Plutarch,  Alkibiad^,  c.  27. 
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renewed  position  in  the  Athenian  camp,  which  his 

own  military  energy  enabled  him  to  sustain  and 

justify. 

B.C.  iio.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  winter  the  superiority 

AikTbiL^    of  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  at  Abydos,  over  the  Athe- 

— conccn-    niau  fleet  at  Sestos,  had  become  so  great  (partly,  as 

tration  of.  '  ..^  i-, 

theAthe-  it  would  appear,  through  reinforcements  obtained 
Mi?d&ra»  by  the  former — partly  through  the  dispersion  of  the 
Kyzi^.  Ifttter  into  flying  squadrons  from  want  of  pay)  that 
the  Athenians  no  longer  dared  to  maintain  their 
position  in  the  Hellespont.  They  sailed  round  the 
southern  point  of  the  Chersonese,  and  took  station 
at  Kardia  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus  of 
that  peninsula.  Here,  about  the  commencement 
of  spring,  they  were  rejoined  by  Alkibiad^s;  who 
had  found  means  to  escape  from  Sardis,  (along 
with  Mantitheus,  another  Athenian  prisoner,)  flrst 
to  Klazomenae,  and  next  to  Lesbos,  where  he  col- 
lected a  small  squadron  of  five  triremes.  The  di- 
spersed squadrons  of  the  Athenian  fleet  being  now 
all  summoned  to  concentrate,  Theramends  came 
to  Kardia  from  Macedonia,  and  Thrasybulus  from 
Thasos  ;  whereby  the  Athenian  fleet  was  rendered 
superior  in  number  to  that  of  Mindarus.  News  was 
brought  that  the  latter  had  moved  with  his  fleet  from 
the  Hellespont  to  Kyzikus,  and  was  now  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  that  place,  jointly  with  Pharnabazus 
and  the  Persian  land-force. 

His  vigorous  attacks  had  in  fact  already  carried 
the  place,  when  the  Athenian  admirals  resolved  to 
attack  him  there,  and  contrived  to  do  it  by  sur- 
prise. Having  passed  first  from  Kardia  to  Elaei^s  at 
the  south  of  the  Chersonese,  they  sailed  up  the 
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Hellespont  to  Prokonnesus  by  night,  so  that  their  Battle  of 
passage  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Peloponnesian  vi^ry^ 
guardships  at  Abydo8^  '^^^^"^ 

Resting  at  Prokonnesus  one  night,  and  seizing  j^g^^JJ^/n^ 
every  boat  on  the  island  in  order  that  their  move-  **»«  i^hoie 

•    111  Aii't-iA  It       Pcloponne- 

ments  might  be  kept  secret,  Alkibiades  warned  the  sian  fleet 
assembled  seamen  that  they  must  prepare  for  a  sea-  ^' 
fight,  a  land-fight»  and  a  wall-fight,  all  at  once. 
''  We  have  no  money  (said  he),  while  our  enemies 
have  plenty  from  the  Great  King/'  Neither  zeal 
in  the  men,  nor  contrivance  in  the  commanders, 
was  wanting.  A  body  of  hoplites  were  landed  on 
the  mainland  in  the  territory  of  Kyzikus,  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  ja  diversion  ;  after  which  the 
fieet  was  distributed  into  three  divisions  under  Alki- 
biadte,  TheramenSs,  and  Thrasybulus.  The  former, 
advancing  near  to  Kyzikus  with  his  single  division, 
challenged  the  fleet  of  Mindarus,  and  contrived  to 
inveigle  him  by  pretended  flight  to  a  distance  from 
the  harbour;  while  the  other  Athenian  divisions, 
assisted  by  hazy  and  rainy  weather,  came  up  unex- 
pectedly, cut  off  his  retreat,  and  forced  him  to  run 
his  ships  ashore  on  the  neighbouring  mainland. 
After  a  gallant  and  hard-fought  battle,  partly  on 
ship-board,  partly  ashore — at  one  time  unpromising 
to  the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  their  superiority  of 
number,  but  not  very  intelligible  in  its  details,  and 
differently  conceived  by  our  two  authorities — both 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by  sea  and  the  forces  of  Phar- 
nabazus  on  land  were  completely  defeated.     Min- 

'  Diodor.  ziii.  49.  Diodorus  flpedally  notices  this  fact^  which  must 
obviously  be  correct.  Without  it,  the  surprise  of  Mindarus  could  not 
have  been  accomplished. 

M  2 
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darus  himself  was  slain  ;  and  the  entire  fleet,  every 
single  trireme,  was  captured,  except  the  triremes  of 
Syracuse,  which  were  burnt  by  their  own  crews  ; 
while  Kyzikus  itself  surrendered  to  the  Athenians, 
and  submitted  to  a  large  contribution,  being  spared 
from  all  other  harm.  The  booty  taken  by  the  vic- 
tors was  abundant  and  valuable.  The  numbers  of 
the  triremes  thus  captured  or  destroyed  is  differently 
given;  the  lowest  estimate  states  it  at  60, the  highest 
at  80*. 
B.C. 410.  This  capital  action,  ably  planned  and  bravely  exe- 
i^ement  of  cuted  by  Alkibiadds  and  his  two  colleagues  (about 
timii^^  April  410  B.C.),  changed  sensibly  the  relative  posi- 
pontioii  to  tion  of  the  belligerents.  The  Peloponnesians  had 
peaoe.  now  no  fleet  of  importance  in  Asia,  though  they 
probably  still  retained  a  small  squadron  at  the 
station  of  MilStus ;  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
more  powerful  and  menacing  than  ever.  The  dis- 
may of  the  defeated  army  is  forcibly  portrayed  in 
the  laconic  despatch  sent  by  HippokratSs  (secretary 
of  the  late  admiral  Mindarus)  to  the  Ephors  at 
Sparta: — *'  All  honour  and  advantage  are  gone  from 
us :  Mindarus  is  slain :  the  men  are  starving :  we 
are  in  straits  what  to  do^''  The  Ephors  doubtless 
heard  the  same  deplorable  tale  from  more  than  one 
witness ;  for  this  particular  despatch  never  reached 
them,  having  been  intercepted  and  carried  to  Athens. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  14-20;  Diodor.  xiii.  50,  51. 

The  numerous  discrepancies  between  Diodorus  and  Xenopbon,  in  the 
events  of  these  few  years,  are  coDected  by  Sievers,  Commentat.  in 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  not*  62.  pp.  65,  66  seq, 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  23.  "Eppti  rck  Kokd'  MMiapot  mnavova' 
n€iv»m  T&vdpts'  mropiofjMs  W  xp^  ^Pi^* 

Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  28. 
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So  discouraging  was  the  view  which  they  eDter- 
tained  of  the  future,  that  a  Lacedaemonian  embassy 
with  Endius  at  their  head,  came  to  Athens  to  pro- 
pose peace ;  or  rather  perhaps  Endius  (ancient 
iriend  and  guest  of  AlkibiadSs,  who  had  already 
been  at  Athens  as  envoy  before)  was  allowed  to 
come  thither  now  again  to  sound  the  temper  of  the  . 
city,  in  a  sort  of  informal  manner  which  admitted  of 
being  easily  disavowed  if  nothing  came  of  it.  For 
it  is  remarkable  that  Xenophoa  makes  no  mention 
of  this  embassy  :  and  his  silence,  though  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  us  in  questioning  the  reality  of  the 
event — which  is  stated  by  Diodorus,  perhaps  on  the 
authority  of  Theopompus,  and  is  noway  improbable 
in  itself — ^nevertheless  leads  me  to  doubt  whether 
the  Ephors  themselves  admitted  that  they  had  made 
or  sanctioned  the  proposition.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  Sparta,  not  to  mention  her  obligation  to 
ber  confederates  generally,  was  at  this  moment 
bound  by  special  convention  to  Persia  to  conclude 
no  separate  peace  with  Athens. 

According  to  Diodorus,  Endius,  having  been  ad-  Xht  Lace. 
mitted  to  speak  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  invited  EnSSastt 
the  Athenians  to  make  peace  with  Sparta  on  the  h^pro^j, 
following  terms: — ^That  each  party  should  stand  just  ^^®' 
as  they  were:  That  the  garrisons  on  both  sides 
should  be  withdrawn :  That  prisoners  should  be  ex- 
changed, one  Lacedaemonian  against  on^  Athenian. 
Endius  insisted  in  his  speech  on  the  mutual  mischief 
which  each  was  doing  to  the  other  by  prolonging 
the  war :  but  he  contended  that  Athens  was  by  far 
the  greater  sufferer  of  the  two,  and  had  the  deepest 
interest  in  accelerating  peace.     She  had  no  money, 


peace. 
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while  Sparta  had  the  Great  King  as  a  paymaster : 
she  was  robbed  of  the  produce  of  Attica  by  the 
garrison  of  Dekeleia,  while  Peloponnesus  was  un- 
disturbed: all  her  power  and  influence  depended 
upon  superiority  at  sea,  which  Sparta  could  dispense 
with,  and  yet  retain  her  pre-eminence  ^* 
Refased  by .      If  we  may  believe Diodor US,  all  the  most  intelligent 
op^tiTn    citizens  in  Athens  recommended  that  this  proposi- 
phwlT"      ^^^^  should  be  accepted.    Only  the  demagogues,  the 
disturbers,  those  who  were  accustomed  to  blow  up 
the  flames  of  war  in  order  to  obtain  profit  for  them- 
selves, opposed  it.    Especially  the  demagogue  Kleo- 
phon,  now  enjoying  great  influence,  enlarged  upon 
the  splendour  of  the  recent  victory,  and  upon  the 
new  chances  of  success  now  opening  to  them :  in- 
somuch that  the  assembly  ultimately  rejected  the 
proposition  of  Endius^. 
Grounds  of       It  was  casy  for  those,  who  wrote  after  the  battle 

tioVi^^^^'  of  iEgospotamos  and  the  capture  of  Athens,  to  be 
Kieophon.  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^  repeat  the  stock  denun- 
ciations against  an  insane  people  misled  by  a  cor- 
rupt demagogue.  But  if,  abstracting  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  final  close  of  the  war,  we  look  to 
the  tenor  of  this  proposition  (even  assuming  it  to 
have  been  formal  and  authorised)  as  well  as  the 
time  at  which  it  was  made— we  shall  hesitate  before 
we  pronounce  Kleophon  to  have  been  foolish,  much 
less  corrupt,  for  recommending  its  rejection.  In 
reference  to  the  charge  of  corrupt  interest  in  the 
continuance  of  war,  I  have  already  made  some  re- 
marks about  Kleon,  tending  to  show  that  no  such 
interest  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  demagogues  of  that 

)  Piodor.  xiii.  52.  '  Diodor.  xiii.  53. 
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character*.  They  were  essentially  un warlike  men, 
and  had  quite  as  much  chance  personally  of  losing, 
as  of  gaining,  by  a  state  of  war.  Especially  this 
is  true  respecting  Kleophon  during  the  last  years 
of  the  war — since  the  financial  posture  of  Athens 
was  then  so  unprosperous,  that  all  her 'available 
means  were  exhausted  to  provide  for  ships  and  men, 
leaving  little  or  no  surplus  for  political  peculators. 
The  admirals,  who  paid  the  seamen  by  raising  con- 
tributions abroad,  might  possibly  enrich  themselves, 
if  so  inclined ;  but  the  politicians  at  home  had  much 
less  chance  of  such  gains  than  they  would  have  had 
in  time  of  peace.  Besides,  even  if  Kleophon  were 
ever  so  much  a  gainer  by  the  continuance  of  war, 
yet  assuming  Athens  to  be  ultimately  crushed  in 
the  war,  he  was  certain  beforehand  to  be  deprived, 
not  only  of  all  his  gains  and  his  position^  but  of  bis 
life  also. 

So  much  for  the  charge  against  him  of  corrupt  in-  Qnestum  of 
terest.    The  question  whether  his  advice  was  judi-  l^en  stood! 
cious,  is  not  so  easy  to  dispose  of.     Looking  to  the  ^^^ 
time  when  the  proposition  was  made,  we  must  re-  p****" 
collect  that  the  Feloponnesian  fleet  in  Asia  had 
been  just  annihilated,  and  that  the  brief  epistle  itself, 
from  HippokratSs  to  the  Ephors,  divulging  in  so 
emphatic  a  manner  the  distress  of  his  troops,  was 
at  this  moment  before  the  Athenian  assembly.   On 
the  other  hand,  the  despatches  of  the  Athenian 
generals,  announcing  their  victory,  had  excited  a 
sentiment  of  universal  triumph,  manifested  by  pub- 
lic thanksgiving,  at  Athens':  nor  can  we  doubt 

'  See  the  preceding  vol.  vi.  ch.  \iv.  p.  622. 
*  Diodor.  xiii.  52. 
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that  Alkibiad^  and  his  colleagues  promised  a  large 
career  of  coming  success,  perhaps  the  recovery  of 
most  part  of  the  lost  maritime  empire-  In  this 
temper  of  the  Athenian  people  and  of  their  generals, 
justified  as  it  was  to  a  great  degree  by  the  reality, 
what  is  the  proposition  which  comes  from  Endius  ? 
What  he  proposes,  is,  in  reality,  no  concession  at 
all.  Both  parties  to  stand  in  their  actual  position — 
to  withdraw  garrisons — to  restore  prisoners.  There 
was  only  one  way  in  which  Athens  would  have  been 
a  gainer  by  accepting  these  propositions.  She 
would  have  withdrawn  her  garrison  from  Pylus — 
she  would  have  been  relieved  from  the  garrison  of 
Dekeleia:  such  an  exchange  would  have  been  a 
considerable  advantage  to  her.  To  this  we  must 
add  the  relief  arising  from  simple  cessation  of  war 
— doubtless  real  and  important. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  a  statesman  like 
PeriklSs  would  have  advised  his  countrymen  to  be 
satisfied  with  such  a  measure  of  concession,  imme- 
diately after  the  great  victory  of  Kyzikus,  and  the 
two  smaller  victories  preceding  it?  I  incline  to 
believe  that  he  would  not.  It  would  rather  have 
appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  diplomatic  artifice 
calculated  to  paralyse  Athens  during  the  interval 
while  her  enemies  were  defenceless,  and  to  gain  time 
for  them  to  build  a  new  fleets  Sparta  could  not 
pledge  herself  either  fpr  Persia,  or  for  her  Peloponne* 
sian  confederates :  indeed  past  experience  had  shown 

^  Philochorus  (ap.  Scbol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest.  371)  appears  to  have  said 
that  the  Athenians  rejected  the  proposition  as  insincerely  meant — 
AaKtikufioviiov  irpta-fiwvfraiUvwv  ntpi  tlprfvrjs  dnnrT^a-avT€9  ol  'AAy- 
vaiot  ol  npwrriKavTo :  compare  also  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest.  772 — Phi- 
locbori  Fragment. 
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that  6he  could  not  do  so  with  effect.  By  accepting 
the  propositions,  therefore,  Athens  would  not  really 
have  obtained  relief  from  the  entire  burthen  of  war ; 
but  would  merely  have  blunted  the  ardour  and  tied 
up  the  hands  of  her  own  troops,  at  a  moment  when 
they  felt  themselves  in  the  full  current  of  success.  By 
the  armament,  most  certainly — and  by  the  generals, 
Alkibiadds,  Theramen^s,  and  Thrasybulus — the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  terms  at  such  a  moment  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  disgrace.  It  would  have 
balked  them  of  conquests  ardently,  and  at  that 
time  not  unreasonably,  anticipated  ;  conquests  tend- 
ing to  restore  Athens  to  that  eminence  from  which 
she  had  been  so  recently  deposed.  And  it  would 
have  inflicted  this  mortification,  not  merely  without 
compensating  gain  to  her  in  any  other  shape,  but 
with  a  fair  probability  of  imposing  upon  all  her 
citizens  the  necessity  of  redoubled  efforts  at  no  very 
distant  future,  when  the  moment  favourable  to  her 
enemies  should  have  arrived. 

If  therefore,  passing  from  the  vague  accusation, 
that  it  was  the  demagogue  Kleopbon  who  stood 
between  Athens  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  we 
examine  what  were  the  specific  terms  of  peace  which 
he  induced  his  countrymen  to  reject — we  shall  find 
that  he  had  very  strong  reasons,  not  to  say  prepon- 
derant reasons,  for  his  advice.  Whether  he  made  any 
use  of  this  proposition,  in  itself  inadmissible,  to  try 
and  invite  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  more  suitable 
and  lasting  terms,  may  well  be  doubted.  Probably 
no  such  efforts  would  have  succeeded,  even  if  they 
had  been  made :  yet  a  statesman  like  Periklds  would 
have  made  the  trial,  in  a  conviction  that  Athens 
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was  carrying  on  the  war  at  a  disadvantage  which 

must  in  the  long  run  sink  her.     A  mere  opposition 

speaker  like  Kleophon,  even  when  taking  what  was 

probably  a  right  measure  of  the  actual  proposition 

before  him,  did  not  look  so  far  forward  into  the 

future. 

B.O.410,         Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet  reigned  alone  in 

&c '      '  the  Propontis  and  its  two  adjacent  straits,  the  Bos- 

strennoQi    phorus  and  the  Hellespont ;  although  the  ardour 

nabazasto   and  geucrosity  of  Pharnabazus  not  only  supplied 

ponnnuns   maintenance  and  clothing  to  the  distressed  seamen 

difttd  Ae  ^^  *^®  vanquished  fleet,  but  also  encouraged  the 

Athenjan     coustructiou  of  frcsh  shios  in  the  room  of  those 

fleet  at  the  '^ 

Boaphonu.  Captured.  While  he  armed  the  seamen,  gave  them 
pay  for  two  months,  and  distributed  them  as  guards 
along  the  coast  of  the  satrapy,  he  at  the  same  time 
granted  an  unlimited  supply  of  ship-timber  from 
the  abundant  forests  of  Mount  Ida,  and  assisted  the 
officers  in  putting  new  triremes  on  the  stocks  at  An- 
tandrus ;  near  to  which  (at  a  place  called  Aspaneus) 
the  Idaean  wood  was  chiefly  exported  ^ 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  proceeded 
to  lend  aid  at  Chalkddon,  which  the  Athenians  had 
already  begun  to  attack.  Their  first  operation  after 
the  victory  had  been  to  sail  to  Perinthus  and  Se- 
lymbria,  both  of  which  had  before  revolted  from 
Athens:  the  former,  intimidated  by  the  recent 
events,  admitted  them  and  rejoined  itself  to  Athens ; 
the  latter  resisted  such  a  requisition,  but  ransomed 
itself  from  attack  for  the  present  by  the  payment 
of  a  pecuniary  fine.  AlkibiadSs  then  conducted 
them  to  ChalkSdon,  opposite  to  Byzantium  on  the 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  I,  24-26;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  606. 
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soutbernmost  Asiatic  border  of  the  Bosphorus.   To 
be  masters  of  these  two  straits,  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Hellespont,  was  a  point  of  first-rate  moment  to 
Athens  ;  first,  because  it  enabled  her  to  secure  the 
arrival  of  the  com  ships  from  the  Euxine  for  her 
own  consumption ;  next,  because  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  impose  a  tithe  or  due  upon  all  the  trading 
ships  passing  through — not  unlike  the  dues  im- 
posed by  the  Danes  at  the  Sound  even  down  to  the 
present  time.     For  the  opposite  reasons,  of  course 
the  importance  of  the  position  was  equally  great  to 
the  enemies  of  Athens.     Until  the  spring  of  the 
preceding  year,  Athens  had  been,  undisputed  mis- 
tress of  both  the  straits.     But  the  revolt  of  Abydos 
in  the  Hellespont  (about  April  411  b.c.)  and  that 
of  Byzantium  with  ChalkSdon  in  the  Bosphorus 
(about  June  41 1  b.c),  had  deprived  her  of  this  pre- 
eminence; and  her  supplies  obtained  during  the 
last  few  months  could  only  have  come  through 
during  those  intervals  when  her  fleets  there  sta- 
tioned had  the  preponderance,  so  as  to  give  them 
convoy.     Accordingly  it  is  highly  probable  that  her 
supplies  of  corn  from  the  Euxine  during  the  autumn 
of  411  B.C.,  had  been  comparatively  restricted. 

Though  ChalkSdon  itself,  assisted  by  Phamaba-  The  Athe- 
zus,  still  held  out  against  Athens,  Alkibiadds  now  ^^'c^^. 
took  possession  of  Cbrysopolis,  its  unfortified  sea-  J^^^}* °* 
port,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bosphorus  opposite  ***«  ?^'P* 
Byzantium.     This  place  he  fortified,  established  in  throagktu 
it  a  squadron  with  a  permanent  garrison,  and  erected    ^^^  ^™** 
it  into  a*  regular  tithing  port  for  levying  toll  on  all 
vessels  coming  out  of  the  Euxine  K   ^The  Athenians 

I  See  Demotthen.  de  Coron&,  c.  71 ;  and  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  ],22, 
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seem  to  have  habitually  levied  this  toll  at  Byzantium, 
until  the  revolt  of  that  place,  among  their  constant 
sources  of  revenue :  it  was  now  re-«stablisbed  under 
the  auspices  of  Alkibiadds.  In  so  far  as  it  was 
levied  on  ships  which  brought  their  produce  for 
sale  and  consumption  at  Athens,  it  was  of  course 
ultimately  paid  in  the  shape  of  increased  price  by 
Athenian  citizens  and  metics.  Thirty  triremes 
under  Theramen^s  were  left  at  Cbrysopolis  to  en- 
force this  levy,  to  convoy  friendly  merchantmen, 
and  in  other  respects  to  serve  as  annoyance  to  the 
enemy. 
The  Lace-  1^^  remaining  Beet  went  partly  to  the  Hellespont , 
ttreeii^ed  P^^Ttly  to  Thracc,  where  the  diminished  maritime 
from  Th»-  strength  of  the  Lacedaemonians  already  told  in  re- 
spect to  the  adherence  of  the  cities.  At  Thasus 
especially S  the  citizens,  headed  by  Ekphantus, 
expelled  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  Eteonikus 
with  his  garrison,  and  admitted  Thrasybulus  with 
an  Athenian  force.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this 
was  one  of  the  cities  in  which  Peisander  and  the 
Four  Hundred  conspirators  (early  in  411  b.c.)  had 
put  down  the  democracy  and  established  an  oligar- 

xal  ^KOTtvrTfpiov  KaTtO'K€vao'av  iv  avrj  {Xpvtrotrokti),  koL  ttjv  d^Karfjp 
4(e\tyopTo  T&v  cK  rov  DcWtw  w\ol»y :  compare  iv.  8,  27 ;  and  v.  1, 28 : 
also  Diodor.  xiii.  64. 

The  expression  rrjy  btKanfv  implies  that  this  tithe  was  something 
known  and  pre-established. 

Polyhius  (ir.  44)  gives  credit  to  Alkibiad^s  for  having  been  the  first 
to  suggest  this  method  of  gain  to  Athens.  But  there  is  evidence  that  it 
was  practised  long  before — even  anterior  to  the  Athenian  empire,  during 
the  times  of  Persian  preponderance  (see  Herodot.  vi.  5)i 

See  a  striking  passage,  iUustrating  the  importance  to  Athens  of  the 
posssession  of  Byzantium,  in  Lysias,  Orat.  xxviii.  cont.  Ergokl.  sect.  6. 

'  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  i.  1,  32;  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  s.  48.  c.  14. 
p.  474. 
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chical  government,  under  pretence  that  the  allied 
cities  would  be  faithfal  to  Athens  as  soon  as  she 
was  relieved  from  her  democratical  institutions. 
All  the  calculations  of  these  oligarchs  had  been  dis- 
appointed, as  Phrynichus  had  predicted  from  the 
first :  the  Thasians,  as  soon  as  their  own  oligar- 
chical party  had  been  placed  in  possession  of  the 
government,  recalled  their  disaffected  exiles',  under 
whose  auspices  a  Laconian  garrison  and  harmost 
bad  since  been  introduced.  Eteonikus,  now  ex- 
pelled, accused  the  LiacedaBmonian  admiral  Pasip* 
pidas  of  being  himself  a  party  to  the  expulsion, 
under  bribes  from  Tissaphemds;  an  accusation, 
which  seems  improbable,  but  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians believed,  and  accordingly  banished  Pasip- 
pidas,  sending  Kratesippidas  to  replace  him.  The 
new  admiral  found  at  Chios  a  small  fleet  which  Pa- 
sippidas  had  already  begun  to  collect  from  the  allies, 
to  supply  the  recent  losses^. 

The  tone  at  Athens,  since  the  late  naval  victories,  xiearchus 
had  become  more  hopeful  and  energetic.     Agis,  dsmo^ 
with  his  garrison  at  Dekeleia,  though  the  Athenians  Byautiuin. 
could  not  hinder  him  from  ravaging  Attica,  yet  on 
approaching  one  day  near  to  the  city  walls,  was  re- 
pelled with  spirit  and  success  by  Thrasyllus.     But 
that  which  most  mortified  the  Lacedaemonian  king, 
was  to  discern  from  his  lofty  station  at  Dekeleia  the 
abundant  influx  into  the  Peiraeus  of  corn-ships  from 
the  Euxine,  again  renewed  in  the  autumn  of  410 
B.C.,  since  the  occupation  of  the  Bosphbrus  and 
Hellespont  by  AlkibiadSs.     For  the  safe  reception 
of  these  vessels,  Thorikus  was  soon  after  fortified. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  64.  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  32. 
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Agis  exclaimed  that  it  was  fruitless  to  shut  out  the 
Athenians  from  the  produce  of  Attica,  so  long  as 
plenty  of  imported  corn  was  allowed  to  reach  them. 
Accordingly  he  provided,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Megarians,  a  small  squadron  of  fifteen  triremes,  with 
which  he  despatched  Klearchus  to  Byzantium  and 
Chalkddon.  That  Spartan  was  a  public  guest  of 
the  Byzantines,  and  had  already  been  singled  out 
to  command  auxiliaries  intended  for  that  city.  He 
seems  to  have  begun  his  voyage  during  the  ensuing 
winter  (b.c.  410-409),  and  reached  Byzantium  in 
safety,  though  with  the  destruction  of  three  of  his 
squadron  by  the  nine  Athenian  triremes  who  guarded 
the  Hellespont  ^ 
B.C.  409,  In  the  ensuing  spring,  Thrasyllus  was  despatched 
.j^'  jj^  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  a  large  new  force  to  act 
tent  from    io  Ionia.     He  commanded  50  triremes,  1000  of  the 

Athens  to  . 

Ionia.  regular  hoplites,  100  horsemen,  and  5000  seamen, 
with  the  means  of  arming  these  latter  as  peltasts ; 
also  transports  for  bis  troops  besides  the  triremes^. 
Having  reposed  his  armament  for  three  days  at 
Samos,  he  made  a  descent  at  Pygela,  and  next  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  master  of  Kolophon  with 
its  port  Notium.  He  next  threatened  Ephesus,  but 
that  place  was  defended  by  a  powerful  force  which 
TissaphernSs  had  summoned,  under  proclamation 
''  to  go  and  succour  the  goddess  Artemis ; ''  as  well 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  I,  35-36.  He  says  that  the  ships  of  Klearehn^ 
on  being  attacked  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Hellespont,  fled  first  to 
Sestos,  and  afterwards  to  Byzantium.  But  Sestos  was  the  Athenian 
station.  The  name  must  surely  be  put  by  inadvertence  for  Abydo$,  tho 
Peloponnesian  station. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1»  34;  i.  2,  1«  Diodorus  (ziii.  64)  confounds 
Thrasybulus  with  Thrasyllus. 
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as  by  twenty-five  fresh  Syracusan  and  two  Selinu- 
sian  triremes  recently  arrived  \  From  these  enemies 
Thrasyllus  sustained  a  severe  defeat  near  Ephesas, 
lost  300  men,  and  was  compelled  to  sail  off  to  No- 
tium ;  from  whence,  after  burying  his  dead,  he  pro- 
ceeded northward  towards  the  Hellespont.  On 
their  way  thither,  while  halting  for  a  while  at  Me- 
thymna  in  the  north  of  Lesbos,  Thrasyllus  saw  the 
twenty-five  Syracusan  triremes  passing  by  on  their 
voyage  from  Ephesus  to  Abydos.  He  immediately 
attacked  them,  captured  four  along  with  the  entire 
crews,  and  chased  the  remainder  back  to  their  sta- 
tion at  Ephesus.  All  the  prisoners  taken  were  sent 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  deposited  for  custody  i  i 
the  stone-quarries  of  Peiraeus,  doubtless  in  retalia^ 
tion  for  the  treatment  of  the  Athenian  prisoners 
at  Syracuse :  they  contrived  however  during  the 
ensuing  winter  to  break  a  way  out  and  escape  to 
Dekeleia.  Among  the  prisoners  taken,  was  found 
Alkibiad^  the  Athenian  (cousin  and  fellow-exile  of 
the  Athenian  general  of  the  same  name),  whom 
Thrasyllus  caused  to  be  set  at  liberty,  while  the 
others  were  sent  to  Athens^. 

After  the  delay  caused  by  this  pursuit,  he  brought  b.c  409. 
back  hia  armament  to  the  Hellespont  and  joined 

'  Xenopli.  HeUen.  i.  2, 5-1 1.  Xenophon  distinguishes  these  twenty- 
fire  Syracusan  triremes  into  r»y  itpvrtpiav  ciicoo-i  vt&v — and  then  aX 
irtpai  vfVTt,  al  v€o»ar\  tfKowrai.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  twenty 
tiiremet,  as  well  as  the  five,  must  have  come  to  Asia,  since  the  hattle  of 
Kyzikus — ^though  the  five  may  have  been  somewhat  later  in  their  period 
of  arrival.  All  the  Syracusan  ships  in  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  were  de« 
stroyed ;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  that  that  admiral  can 
have  left  twenty  Syracusan  ships  at  Ephesus  or  Miletus,  in  addition  to 
those  which  he  took  with  him  to  the  Hellespont. 

s  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  8-15. 
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Tiurij^Mus    the  force  of  AlkibiadSs  at  Sestos.   Their  joint  force 
biad^  at     wRS  cooveyed  over,  seemingly  about  the  commence- 
pont.  ^  ^'  ment  of  autumn,  to  Lampsakus  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  strait ;  which  place  they  fortified  and  made 
their  head-quarters  for  the  autumn   and  winter, 
maintaining  themselves   by  predatory  excursions 
throughout  the  neighbouring  satrapy  of  Phama- 
bazus.    It  is  curious  to  learn,  however,  that  when 
AlkibiadSs  was  proceeding  to  marshal  them  alto- 
gether (the  hoplites,  according  to  Athenian  custom, 
taking  rank   according  to   their  tribes)   his  own 
soldiers,  never  yet  beaten,  refused  to  fraternise  with 
those  of  Thrasylius,  who  had   been  so   recently 
worsted  at  Ephesus.     Nor  was  this  alienation  re- 
moved until  after  a  joint  expedition  against  Abydos  ; 
Pharnabazus,  presenting  himself  with  a  consider- 
able force,  especially  cavalry,  to  relieve  that  place, 
was  encountered  and  defeated  in  a  battle  wherein 
all  the  Athenians  present  took  part.    The  honour 
of  the  hoplites  of  Thrasylius  was  now  held  to  be  re- 
established, so  that  the  fusion  of  ranks  was  admitted 
without  farther  difficulty  ^     Even  the  entire  army, 
however,  was  not  able  to  accomplish  the  conquest 
of  Abydos ;  which  the  Peloponnesians  and  Pharna- 
bazus still  maintained  as  their  station  on  the  Hel- 
lespont. 
B.C.409.          Meanwhile  Athens  had  so  stripped  herself  of 
Pyiuaisre-  force,  by  the  large  armament  recently  sent  with 
the^ucL    Thrasylius,  that  her  enemies  near  home  were  en- 
^8^1^'  couraged  to  active- operations.     The  Spartans  des- 
Athenian     Patched  an  expedition,  both  of  triremes  and  of  land- 
Anytusfor   force,  to  attack  Pylus,  which  had  remained  as  an 

not  reiie-  *^ 

Ting  it.  1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2,  13-17 ;  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  29. 
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Athenian  post  and  a  refuge  for  revolted  Helots 
ever  since  its  first  fortification  by  Demosthenes  in 
B.C.  425.  The  place  was  vigorously  attacked  both 
by  sea  and  by  land,  and  soon  became  much  pressed. 
Not  unmindful  of  its  distress,  the  Athenians  sent 
to  its  relief  30  triremes  under  Any t us,  who  however 
came  back  without  even  reaching  the  place,  having 
been  prevented  by  stormy  weather  or  unfavourable 
winds  from  doubling  Cape  Malea.  Pylus  was  soon 
afterwards  obliged  to  surrender,  the  garrison  depart- 
ing on  terms  of  capitulation  \  But  Anytus  on  his 
return  encountered  great  displeasure  from  his  coun- 
trymen, and  was  put  on  his  trial  for  having  betrayed, 
or  for  not  having  done  his  utmost  to  fulfill,  the  trust 
confided  to  him.  It  is  said  that  he  only  saved  him- 
self from  condemnation  by  bribing  the  Dikastery, 
and  that  he  was  the  first  Athenian  who  ever  obtained 
a  verdict  by  corruption*.  Whether  he  could  really 
'  have  reached  Pylus,  and  whether  the  obstacles  which 
baffled  him  were  such  as  an  energetic  officer  would 
have  overcome,  we  have  no  means  of  determining ; 
still  less,  whether  it  be  true  that  he  actually  escaped 
by  bribery.  The  story  seems  to  prove,  however,  that 
the  general  Athenian  public  thought  him  deserving 
of  condemnation,  and  were  so  much  surprised  by 
his  acquittal,  as  to  account  for  it  by  supposing, 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  64.  The  slighting  way  in  which  Xenophon  (Uellen.  i. 
2, 18)  dismisses  this  capture  of  Pylus,  as  a  mere  retreat  of  some  run- 
away Helots  from  Malea — as  well  as  his  employment  of  the  name 
Kotyphasion,  and  not  of  Pylus — prove  how  much  he  wrote  after  La- 
cedaemonian informants. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  64 ;  Plutarch,  Coriolan.  c.  14. 

Aiistotle,  'ABtfiwmp  irokiTtia,  ap.  Harpokration.  y.  AtKd{«»v — and  in 
the  Collection  of  Fragment;  Aristotel.  no.  72.  ed.  Didot  (Fragment. 
Historic.  Orttc.  vol.  ii.  p.  127). 

VOL,  VIII.  N 
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truly  or  faUely,  the  use  of  means  never  before  at- 
tempted. 

It  was  about  the  same  time,  also,  that  the  Mega- 
rians  recovered  by  surprise  their  port  of  Nisaea, 
which  had  been  held  by  an  Athenian  garrison  since 
B.C.  424.  The  Athenians  made  an  effort  to  recover 
it,  but  failed ;  though  they  defeated  the  Megarians 
in  an  actions 
B.C.  408.  Thrasyllus,  during  the  summer  of  b.c.  409 — and 
Capture  of  evcu  the  joiut  force  of  Thrasyllus  and  Alkibiadds 
byAikibia-  dunug  the  autumn  of  the  same  year — seem  to  have 
A^^uns.^  effected  less  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
so  large  a  force :  indeed  it  must  have  been  at  some 
period  during  this  year  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
Klearchus,  with  his  15  Megarian  ships,  penetrated 
up  the  Hellespont  to  Byzantium,  finding  it  guarded 
only  by  9  Athenian  triremes^.  But  the  operations 
of  408  B.C.  were  more  important.  The  entire  force 
under  AlkibiadSs  and  the  other  commanders  was 
mustered  for  the  siege  of  ChalkMon  and  Byzantium. 
The  Chalk6donians,  having  notice  of  the  project, 
deposited  their  moveable  property  for  safety  in  the 
hands  of  their  neighbours  the  Bithynian  Thracians ; 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  good  feeling  and  con- 
fidence between  the  two,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  perpetual  hostility  which  subsisted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Bosphoras  between  Byzantium  and  the 
Thracian  tribes  adjoining^.  But  the  precaution  was 
frustrated  by  Alkibiadds,  who  entered  the  territory 
of  the  Bithynians  and  compelled  them  by  threats  to 
deliver  up  the  effects  confided  to  them.     He  then 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  66.  '  Xeiiopb.  HeUen.  i.  1,  36, 

»  Polyb.  It.  44-46. 
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proceeded  to  block  up  Chalk^doa  by  a  wooden  wall 
carried  across  from  tbe  Bosphorus  to  the  Propontis  ; 
though  the  contiiuiiitj  of  this  wall  was  interrupted 
by  a  river,  and  seemiogly  by  some  rough  ground  on 
the  immediate  brink  ^of  tbe  river.  The  blockading 
wall  was  already  completed,  when  Pharnabaaos  ap- 
peared with  an  army  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Herakleion  (or  temple  of 
Heraklds)  belonging  to  the  Chalkedonians*  Profiting 
by  his  approach,  HippokratSs,  the  Lacedaemonian 
harmost  in  tiietown,  made  a  vigorous  sally :  but  the 
Athenians  repelled  all  the  efforts  of  Pharnabazus  to 
force  a  passage  through  their  lines  and  join  him — 
so  that}  after  an  obstinate  contest,  the  sallying  force 
was  driven  back  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
HippokratSs  himself  killed  ^ 

Tbe  blockade  of  the  town  was  now  made  so  convention 
sure,  that  Alkibiad^  departed  with  a  portion  of  the  Sy'thc^*^^ 
army  to  levy  money  and  get  together  forces  for  the  ^J^^  Phar- 
siege  of  Byzantium  afterwards.    During  his  absence,  Mbanw. 
TberamenSs  and  Thrasybulus  came  to  terms  with 
Pharnabazus  for  the  capitulation  of  Chalkddon.    It 
was  agreed  that  the  town  should  again  become  a 
tributary  dependency  of  Athens,  on  the  same  rate 
of  tribute  as  before  the  revolt,  and  that  the  arrears 
during  the  subsequent  period  should  be  paid  up. 
Moreover  Pharnabazus  himself  engaged  to  pay  to  the 
Athenians  20  talents  on  behalf  of  the  town,  and 
also  to  escort  some  Athenian  envoys  up  to  Susa, 
enabling  them  to  submit  propositions  for  accom- 
modation to  the  Great  King.     Until  those  envoys 
should  return,  the  Athenians  covenanted  to  abstain 

'  Xenopb.  Hellen.  i.  3,  5-7 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  &6. 
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from  hostilities  against  the  satrapy  of  Pbarnabazus'. 
Oaths  to  this  effect  were  mutually  exchanged,  after 
the  return  of  AlkibiadSs  from  his  expedition.  For 
Phamabazus  positively  refused  to  complete  the 
ratification  with  the  other  generals,  until  Alkibiadte 
should  be  there  to  ratify  in  person  also ;  a  proof  at 
once  of  the  great  individual  importance  of  the  latter, 
and  of  his  known  facility  in  finding  excuses  to 
evade  an  agreement.  Two  envoys  were  accordingly 
sent  by  Pharnabazus  to  Chrysopolis,  to  receive  the 
oaths  of  Alkibiad^s,  while  two  relatives  of  Alkibia- 
d^s  came  to  ChalkSdon  as  witnesses  to  those  of 
Pharnabazus.  Over  and  above  the  common  oath 
shared  with  his  colleagues,  Alkibiad6s  took  a  special 
covenant  of  personal  friendship  and  hospitality  with 
the  satrap,  and  received  from  him  the  like. 

AlkibiadSs  had  employed  his  period  of  absence 
in  capturing  Selybria,  from  whence  he  obtained  a 

'  Xenopb.  Hellen.  i.  3,  9.  'YirortXtiv  rhv  f^6pov  XaKiaj^yiovs  *A6ri'' 
vaiots  wrovn^p  tl&Bto'av,  koi  tu  6<f)€iK6fjifva  xprifjMTa  dwodovvaC  'A^- 
Muovs  dc  fiTj  iro\€fi€tp  Xa\K7jdoviois,  cius  &y  ol  vapa  /3ao-iX<a  npiv^i^ 

Thii  passage  strengthens  the  doubts  which  I  threw  out  in  a  former 
chapter,  whether  the  Athenians  ever  did  or  could  realise  their  project 
of  commuting  the  tribute  (imposed  upon  the  dependent  allies)  for  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports,  which  project 
is  mentioned  by  ThucydidSs  (vii.  28)  as  having  been  resolved  upon  at 
least,  if  not  carried  out,  in  the  summer  of  413  b.c.  In  the  bargain 
here  made  with  the  Chalkedonians,  it  seems  implied  that  the  payment 
of  tribute  was  the  last  arrangement  subsisting  between  Athens  and 
ChalkSdon,  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  latter. 

Next,  I  agree  with  the  remark  made  by  Schneider  in  his  note  upon 
the  passage  *ABrjvaiovf  dc  firj  voktfittp  XaXicrjdoyioit.  He  notices  the 
tenor  of  the  covenant  as  it  stands  in  Plutarch — n)v  ^pvafidCov  dc 
X&pa»  m4  ^^^f^f"^^  (Alkib.  c.  31),  which  is>  certainly  far  more  suitable  to 
the  circumstances.  Instead  of  XaXtajdoyiois  he  proposes  to  read  ^apva-- 
fid{(f.    At  any  rate,  (his  is  the  meaning. 
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sum  of  money,  and  in  getting  together  a  large  body  ■•^-  *^^- 
of  Tbracians,  with  whom  he  marched  by  land  to  captiredby 
Byzantium.  That  place  was  now  besieged,  imme-  ****  ^*^®* 
diately  after  the  capitulation  of  Chalk6don,  by  the 
united  force  of  the  Athenians.  A  wall  of  circum- 
vallation  was  drawn  around  it,  and  various  attacks 
were  made  by  missiles  and  battering  engines.  These 
however  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  under  the 
harmost  Klearchus,  aided  by  some  Megarians  under 
Helixus  and  Boeotians  under  Koeratadas,  was  per* 
fectly  competent  to  repel.  But  the  ravages  of 
famine  were  not  so  easily  dealt  with.  After  the 
blockade  had  lasted  some  time,  provisions  began 
to  fail ;  so  that  Klearchus,  strict  and  harsh  even 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  became  inexorable 
and  oppressive  from  exclusive  anxiety  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  soldiers ;  and  even  locked  up  the  stock 
of  food  while  the  population  of  the  town  were  dying 
of  hunger  around  him.  Seeing  that  his  only  hope 
was  from  external  relief,  he  sallied  forth  from  the 
city  to  entreat  aid  from  Pharnabazus ;  and  to  get 
together,  if  possible,  a  fleet  for  some  aggressive 
operation  that  might  divert  the  attention  of  the  be- 
siegers. He  left  the  defence  to  Koeratadas  and 
Helixus,  in  full  confidence  that  the  Byzantines  were 
too  much  compromised  by  their  revolt  from  Athens 
to  venture  to  desert  Sparta,  whatever  might  be  their 
suffering.  But  the  favourable  terms  recently  granted 
to  Chalkfidon,  coupled  with  the  severe  and  increa- 
sing famine,  induced  Kydon  and  a  Byzantine  party 
to  open  the  gates  by  night,  and  admit  AlkibiadSs 
with  the  Athenians  into  the  wide  interior  square 
called  the  Thrakion.     Helixus  and  Koeratadas,  ap- 
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prised  of  this  attack  only  when  the  enemy  had  ac- 
tually got  possession  of  the  tovm  on  all  sides,  vainly 
attempted  resistance,  and  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion  :  they  were  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Athens,  where  Koeratadas  contrived  to  escape  during 
the  confusion  of  the  landing  at  Peiraeus.  Favour- 
able terms  were  granted  to  the  town,  which  was 
replaced  in  its  position  of  a  dependent  ally  of 
Athens,  and  probably  had  to  pay  up  its  arrears  of 
tribute  in  the  same  manner  as  Chalk£don\ 
B.C.  408.  So  slow  was  the  process  of  siege  in  ancient  times, 

Pharnaba-    that  the  reductiou  of  ChalkSdon  and  Byzantium 
•omrAthS  occupied  nearly  the  whole  year;  tlie  latter  place 
towardiT^^'  Surrendering  about  the  beginning  of  winter*.     Both 
Sum,  to       of  them,  however,  were  acquisitions  of  capital  im- 
with  the      portance  to  Athens,  making  her  again  undisputed 
"*    °^*  mistress  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  ensuring  to  her  two 
valuable  tributary  allies.     Nor  was  this  all  the  im- 
provement which  the  summer  bad  operated  in  her 
position.     The  accommodation  just  concluded  with 
Pharnabazus  was  also  a  step  of  great  value,  and  still 
greater  promise.     It  was  plain  that  the  satrap  had 
grown  weary  of  bearing  all  the  brunt  of  the  war  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  that  he  was 
well-disposed  to  assist  the  Athenians  in  coming  to 
terms  with  the  Great  King.     The  mere  withdrawal 
of  his  hearty  support  from  Sparta,  even  if  nothing 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  3, 15-22 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  67 ;  Plutarch, Alkib.  c.  31. 

The  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  the  surrender  of  Byzantium  which 
I  have  followed  in  the  text,  is  perfectly  plain  and  probable.  It  docs 
not  consist  with  the  complicated  stratagem  described  in  Diodorus  and 
Plutarch,  as  well  as  in  Frontinus,  iii.  xi.  3 ',  alluded  to  also  in  Polv>enus, 
i.  48,  2. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  1. 
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else  followed  from  it,  was  of  immense  moment  to 
Athens ;  and  thus  much  was  really  achieved.  The 
envoys,  five  Athenians  and  two  Argeians  (all,  pro- 
bably, sent  for  from  Athens,  which  accounts  for 
some  delay),  were  directed  after  the  siege  of  Chal- 
kSdon  to  meet  Phamabazus  at  Kyzikus.  Some 
Liacedsemonian  envoys,  and  even  the  Syracusan 
HermokratSs,  who  had  been  condemned  and  ba- 
Dished  by  sentence  at  home,  took  advantage  of  the 
same  escort,  and  all  proceeded  on  their  journey 
upward  to  Susa.  Their  progress  was  arrested, 
during  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter,  at  Gor- 
dium  in  Phrygia ;  and  it  was  while  pursuing  their 
track  into  the  interior  at  the  opening  of  spring, 
that  they  met  the  young  prince  Cyrus,  son  of  King 
Darius,  coming  down  in  person  to  govern  an  im- 
portant part  of  Asia  Minor.  Some  Lacedaemonian 
envoys  (Boeotius  and  others)  were  travelling  down 
along  with  him,  after  having  fulfilled  their  mission 
at  the  Persian  court  ^ 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  4,  2-3. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

FROM  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  IN  ASIA 
MINOR  DOWN  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGINUSiE. 

The  advent  of  Cyrus,  commonly  known  as  Cyrus 
the  younger^  into  Asia  Minor,  was  an  event  of  the 
greatest  importance,  opening  what  may  be  called 
the  last  phase  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Cynu  the  He  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Per- 
effecteoT  ^^^^  king  Darius  Nothus  by  the  cruel  queen  Pa- 
do^to"*  rysatis,  and  was  now  sent  down  by  his  father  as 
Aria  Minor,  gatrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia  the  greater,  and  Kappa- 
dokia — as  well  as  general  of  all  that  military  divi- 
sion of  which  the  muster-place  was  Kastdlus.  His 
command  did  not  at  this  time  comprise  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast,  which  were  still  left  to  Tissa- 
phernSs  and  Pharnabazus^  But  he  nevertheless 
brought  down  with  him  a  strong  interest  in  the 
Grecian  war,  and  an  intense  anti-Athenian  feeling, 
with  full  authority  from  his  father  to  carry  it  out 
into  act.  Whatever  this  young  man  willed,  he 
willed  strongly :  his  bodily  activity,  rising  superior 
to  those  temptations  of  sensual  indulgence  which 
often  enervated  the  Persian  grandees,  provoked  the 
admiration  even  of  Spartans^;  and  his  energetic 
character  was  combined  with  a  certain  measure  of 
ability.     Though  he  had  not  as  yet  conceived  that 

*  Tlie  Anabasis  of  Xenopbon  (i.  1, 6-8;  i.  9, 7-9)  is  better  authority, 
and  speaks  more  exactly,  than  the  Hellenica,  i.  4,  3. 

'  See  the  anecdote  of  Cyrus  and  Lysandcr  in  Xenoph.  (Econom.  iy. 
?l-23. 
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deliberate  plan  for  mouDting  the  Persian  throne 
which  afterwards  absorbed  his  whole  mind,  and  was 
so  near  succeeding  by  the  help  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks — yet  he  seems  to  have  had  from  the  begin- 
ning the  sentiment  and  ambition  of  a  king  in  pro- 
spect, not  those  of  a  satrap. '  He  came  down  well- 
aware  that  Athens  was  the  efficient  enemy  by  whom 
the  pride  of  the  Persian  kings  had  been  humbled, 
the  insular  Greeks  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  a  Persian 
ship,  and  even  the  continental  Greeks  on  the  coast 
practically  emancipated — for  the  last  sixty  years. 
He  therefore  brought  down  with  him  a  strenuous 
desire,  to  put  down  the  Athenian  power,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  treacherous  balancing  of  Tissapher- 
nes,  and  much  more  formidable  even  than  the 
straightforward  enmity  of  Pharnabazus,  who  had  less 
money,  less  favour  at  court,  and  less  of  youthful  ar- 
dour. Moreover  Pharnabazus,  after  having  heartily 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians  for  the 
last  three  years,  had  now  become  weary  of  the  allies 
whom  he  had  so  long  kept  in  pay.  Instead  of  ex- 
pelling Athenian  influence  from  his  coasts  with  little 
difficulty,  as  he  had  expected  to  do — he  found  his 
satrapy  plundered,  his  revenues  impaired  or  absorb- 
ed, and  an  Athenian  fleet  all-powerful  in  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  Hellespont ;  while  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  invite, 
was  destroyed.  Decidedly  sick  of  the  Peloponnesian 
cause,  he  was  even  leaning  towards  Athens ;  and 
the  envoys  whom  he  was  escorting  to  Susa  might 
perhaps  have  laid«the  foundation  of  an  altered  Per- 
sian policy  in  Asia  Minor,  when  the  journey  of 
Cyrus  down  to  the  coast  overthrew  all  such  calcu- 
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lations.  The  young  prince  brought  with  him  a  fresh, 
hearty,  and  youthful  antipathy  against  Athens, — a 
power  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Great  King  him- 
self— and  an  energetic  determination  to  use  it  with- 
out reserve  in  ensuring  victory  to  the  Peloponne- 
sians. 

From  the  moment  that  Pharnabazus  and  the 
Athenian  envoys  met  Cyrus,  their  farther  progress 
towards  Susa  became  impossible.  Boeotius,  and 
the  other  Lacedaemonian  envoys  travelling  along 
with  the  young  prince,  made  extravagant  boasts  of 
having  obtained  all  that  they  asked  for  at  Susa ;  and 
Cyrus  himself  announced  his  powers  as  unUmited 
in  extent  over  the  whole  coast,  all  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  vigorous  war  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Pharnabazus,  on  hearing  this  in- 
telligence and  seeing  the  Great  King's  seal  to  the 
words — **  I  send  down  Cyrus,  as  lord  of  all  those 
who  muster  ai  Kast6Ius  " — not  only  refused  to  let 
the  Athenian  envoys  proceed  onward,  but  was  even 
obliged  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  young  prince,  who 
insisted  that  they  should  either  be  surrendered  to 
him,  or  at  least  detained  for  some  time  in  the  in^ 
terior,  in  order  that  no  information  might  be  con- 
veyed to  Athens.  The  satrap  resisted  the  first  of 
these  requisitions,  having  pledged  his  word  for  their 
safety ;  but  he  obeyed  the  second — detaining  them 
in  Kappadokia  for  no  less  than  three  years,  until 
Athens  was  prostrate  and  on  the  point  of  surrender, 
after  which  he  obtained  permission  from  Cyrus  to 
send  them  back  to  the  sea-coast  ^ 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  d-8.    The  words  here  employed  respecting 
the  envoys,  when  returning  after  their  three  years'  detention — SStp 
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« 

This  arrival  of  Cyrus,  oTerraling  the  treachery  of  b.c.  407. 


Tissaphemds  as  well  as  the  weariness  of  Phama-  Ly^^^ 

Lacedae- 

bazus,  and  supplying  the  enemies  of  Athens  with  a  moniaa 
double  flow  of  Persian  gold  at  a  moment  when  the  Asia. 
stream  would  otherwise  have  dried  up — was  a  para- 
mount item  in  that  sum  of  causes  which  concurred 
to  determine  the  result  of  the  war '.  But  important 
as  the  event  was  in  itself,  it  was  rendered  still  more 
important  by  the  character  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral  Lysander,  with  whom  the  young  prince  first 
came  into  contact  on  reaching  Sardis. 

Lysander  had  come  out  to  supersede  Kratesippi- 
das  about  December  408  b.c,  or  January  407  b.c.^ 

sr/}6f  r6  aXko  <rrpaT6jr€dov  aTrfTrkeuaav — appear  to  me  an  inadvertence. 
The  return  of  the  envoys  mutt  have  heen  m  the  spring  of  404  b.c.^  at 
a  time  when  Athena  had  no  ean^ :  the  surrender  of  the  city  took  place 
in  April  404  B.C.  Xenophon  incautiously  speaks  as  if  that  state  of 
things  which  existed  when  the  envoys  departed,  still  continued  at  their 
return. 

'  The  words  of  Thueydid^  (ii.  65)  imply  thia  as  his  opinion — Kvp^ 
T€  v<rr€(H3v  /SaiTcXcfiis  ircuXi  frpo(ry€VOfJL€v<p,  &c. 

'  The  commencement  of  Lysander's  navarchy  or  year  of  maritime 
ecnnmaiid  appears  to  me  established  for  this  winter.  He  had  been 
some  time  actnaUy  in  his  command  before  Cyrus  arrived  at  Sardis — Ol 
dc  AaK€daifi6vioi,  irp6T€pop  rovrtav  ov  noW^  xP^^^  Kpartio'iinri^ 
rijt  veoHipxias  itafMhjkuBvias,  Awrawdpop  t^ftrtfi^jttuf  povapxop.  'O  dc 
at^tKOfitPot  is  'F6boy,  Ktu  wavs  €K9l$€y  Xa/9^y,  €s  K&  ical  MiXi^y  cirXcv- 
<F«y  tKfWep  di  h  "E^^tf-ov*  Koi  cicci  Zfi€iPt,  pavs  Zx»p  c/Sdofi^icovra, 
l^€xp*-9  ov  Kvpor  It  lap^wis  dtpiKtro  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  1). 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  ad  ann.  407  B.C.)  has,  I  presume,  been 
mialed  l]y  the  first  words  of  thia  passage— 9rp<^c/iov  rovrt^p  ov  ttoXX^ 
Xpop^—mhen  he  says — **  During  the  stay  of  AlcibiadSs  at  Athens,  Ly- 
■mder  is  sent  aa  povapxos — ^Xen.  Hell.  i.  5, 1 .  Then  followed  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus,  the  deposition  of  Alcibiad^s,  and  the  substitution  of  aX- 
Xovs  Mko,  between  September  407  and  September  406,  when  CatUcra" 
tidas  succeeded  Lysander." 

Now  AUdbiad^  came  to  Athens  in  the  month  of  Tharg^on,  or  about 
the  end  of  May  407,  and  btaid  there  till  the  Beginning  of  September 
407.  Cyrus  arrived  at  Sardis  before  Alkibiad^  reached  Athens,  and 
Lysander  had  been  some  time  at  his  post  before  Cyrus  arrived;  so' that 
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He  was  the  last  (after  Brasidas  and  Gylippus)  of 
that  trio  of  eminent  Spartans,  from  whom  all  the  ca- 
pital wounds  of  Athens  proceeded,  during  the  course 
of  this  long  war.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents, 
and  is  even  said  to  have  been  of  that  class  called 
Mothakes,  being  only  enabled  by  the  aid  of  richer 
men  to  keep  up  his  contribution  to  the  public  mess, 
and  his  place  in  the  constant  drill  and  discipline. 
He  was  not  only  an  excellent  officer \  thoroughly 
competent  to  the  duties  of  military  command,  but 
possessed  also  great  talents  for  intrigue,  and  for 
organising  a  political  party  as  well  as  keeping  up 
its  disciplined  movements.  Though  indifferent  to 
the  temptations  either  of  money  or  of  pleasure^,  and 
willingly  acquiescing  in  the  poverty  to  which  he 
was  born,  he  was  altogether  unscrupulous  in  the 
prosecution  of  ambitious  objects,  either  for  his 
country  or  for  himself.  His  family,  poor  as  it  was, 
enjoyed  a  dignified  position  at  Sparta — ^belonging  to 
the  gens  of  the  Herakleidae,  not  connected  by  any 
near  relationship  with  the  kings: — moreover  his 
personal  reputation  as  a  Spartan  was  excellent,  since 

Lysander  was  not  sent  out  "  during  the  stay  of  AlcibiadSs  at  Athens," 
but  some  months  before.  Still  less  is  it  cori'ect  to  say  that  Callieratidas 
succeeded  Lysander  in  September  406.  The  battle  of  Arginusse,  wherein 
Callieratidas  perished^  was  fought  about  August  406^  after  he  had  been 
admiral  for  several  months.  The  words  irp&rtpov  tovt»v,  when  con- 
strued along  with  the  context  which  succeeds,  must  evidently  be  under- 
stood in  a  large  sense — "these  events" — mean  the  general  series  of 
events  which  begins  i.  4,  8 — the  proceedings  of  Alkibiad^s  from  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  of  407. 

'  JBlian,  Y.  H.  xii.  43;  Athenseus,  vi.  p.  271.  The  assertion  that 
Lysander  belonged  to  the  class  of  Mothakes  is  given  by  Athennus  as 
coming  from  Phylarchus,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  calling  it  in  question. 
iBlian  states  the  same  thing  respecting  Gylippus  and  Kallikratidas  also ; 
I  do  not  know  on  what  authority. 

'  Theopompus,  Fragm.  21,  ed.  Didot;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  dO. 
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his  observance  of  the  rules  of  discipline  had  been 
rigorous  and  exemplary.  The  habits  of  self-con- 
straint thus  acquired  served  him  in  good  stead  when 
it  became  necessary  to  his  ambition  to  court  the 
favour  of  the  great.  His  recklessness  about  false- 
hood and  perjury  is  illustrated  by  various  current 
sayings  ascribed  to  him — such  as,  that  children  were 
to  be  taken  in  by  means  of  dice,  men  by  means  of 
oaths  ^  A  selfish  ambition — for  promoting  the  power 
of  his  country  not  merely  in  connection  with,  but 
in  subservience  to,  his  own — ^guided  him  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career.  In  this  main 
quality,  he  agreed  with  AlkibiadSs ;  in  reckless  im- 
morality of  means,  he  went  even  beyond  him.  He 
seems  to  have  been  cruel ;  an  attribute  which  formed 
no  part  of  the  usual  character  of  Alkibiadds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  love  of  personal  enjoyment,  luxury, 
and  ostentation,  which  counted  for  so  much  in  Alki- 
biadds,  was  quite  unknown  to  Lysander.  The  basis 
of  his  disposition  was  Spactan,  tending  to  merge 
appetite,  ostentation,  and  expansion  of  mind,  all  in 
the  love  of  command  and  influence — not  Athenian, 
which  tended  to  the  development  of  many  and  di- 
versified impulses;  ambition  being  one,  but  only 
one,  among  the  number. 

Kratesippidas,  the  predecessor  of  Lysander,  seems  Proceed- 
to  have  enjoyed  the  maritime  command  for  more  pr'^^diig* 
than  the  usual  yearly  period,  having  superseded  xra^' 
Pasippidas  during  the  middle  of  the  year  of  the  lat-  p»^*»- 
ter.     But  the  maritime  power  of  Sparta  was  then 
so  weak  (having  not  yet  recovered  from  the  ruin- 
ous defeat  at  Kyzikus),  that  he  achieved  little  or 

^  Plutarch,  Ljriander,  c.  8. 
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nothing.  We  hear  of  him  only  as  furthering,  for  his 
own  profit,  a  political  revolution  at  Chios.  Bribed 
by  a  party  of  Chian  exiles,  he  took  possession  of  the 
acropolis,  reinstated  them  in  the  island,  and  aided 
them  in  deposing  and  expelling  the  party  then  in 
office,  to  the  number  of  600.  It  is  plain  that  this 
is  not  a  question  between  democracy  and  oligarchy, 
but  between  two  oligarchical  parties,  the  one  of 
which  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  factious  agency 
of  the  Spartan  admiral.  The  exiles  whom  he  ex- 
pelled took  possession  of  Atarneus,  a  strong  post 
belonging  to  the  Chians  on  the  mainland  opposite 
Lesbos.  From  hence  they  made  war,  as  well  as 
they  could,  upon  their  rivals  now  in  possession  of 
the  island,  and  also  upon  other  parts  of  Ionia ;  not 
without  some  success  and  profit,  as  will  appear  by 
their  condition  about  ten  years  afterwards  ^ 
Lysander  The  practice  of  reconstituting  the  governments  of 
at^sLSL?*  *'^®  Asiatic  cities,  thus  begun  by  Kratesippidas,  was 
extended  and  brought  to  a  system  by  Lysander ;  not 
indeed  for  private  emolument,  which  he  always  de* 
spised — but  in  views  of  ambition.  Having  departed 
from  Peloponnesus  with  a  squadron,  he  reinforced 
it  at  Rhodes  and  then  sailed  onward  to  Kds  (an 
Athenian  island,  so  that  he  could  only  have  touched 
there)  and  Mildtus.  He  took  up  his  final  station  at 
Ephesus,  the  nearest  point  to  Sardis,  where  Cyrus 
was  expected  to  arrive  ;  and  while  awaiting  his 
coming,  augmented  his  fleet  to  the  number  of  70 
triremes.    As  soon  as  Cyrus  reached  Sardis  (about 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  65;  Xenopb.  Hellen.  iii.  2^  11.  I  presume  that  this 
conduct  of  Kratesippidas  is  the  fact  glanced  at  by  Isokrat^  de  Pace» 
Scet.  128.  p.  240,  ed.  Bekk. 
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April  or  May  407  b.c.)»  Lysander  went  to  pay  his 
court  to  him  along  with  some  Lacedaemonian  en- 
voys, and  found  himself  welcomed  with  every  mark 
of  favour.  Preferring  bitter  complaints  against  the 
double-dealingof  Tissaphemes — whom  they  accused 
of  having  frustrated  the  king's  orders  and  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  the  empire,  under  the  seductions  of 
Alkibiadds, — they  entreated  Cyrus  to  adopt  a  new 
policy,  and  execute  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  by 
lending  the  most  vigorous  aid  to  put  down  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Cyrus  replied  that  these  were  the  ex- 
press orders  which  he  had  received  from  his  father, 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  fulfill  thetn  with  all  his 
might.  He  had  brought  with  him  (he  said)  500  ta- 
lents, which  should  be  at  once  devoted  to  the  cause : 
if  these  were  insufficient,  he  would  resort  to  the  pri- 
vate funds  which  his  father  had  ^ven  him-;  and  if 
more  still  were  needed,  he  would  coin  into  monev 
the  gold  and  silver  throne  on  which  he  sat^ 

Lysander  and  the  envoys  returned  the  warmest  His  dex. 
thanks  for  these  magnificent  promises,  which  were  ^^^—he 
not  likely  to  prove  empty  words  from  the  lips  of  a  ™SS**** 
vehement  youth  like  Cyrus.     So  sanguine  were  the  g^  ^ 
hopes  which  they  conceived  from  his  character  and 
proclaimed  sentiments,  that  they  ventured  to  ask 
him  to  restore  the  rate  of  pay  to  one  full  Attic 
drachma  per  head  for  the  seamen ;  which  had  been 
therate promised  byTissaphernSs  through  his  envoys 
at  Sparta,  when  he  first  invited  the  Lacedaemonians 
across  the  iEgean,  and  when  it  was  doubtful  whe- 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  3-4 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  70 ;  Plutarch,  Lysander, 
c.  4.  Tills  seema  to  have  been  a  &voiirite  metaphor,  either  used  by, 
or  at  least  aseribed  to,  the  Persian  grandees;  we  have  ahready  had  it  a 
little  before  from  the  mouth  of  Tiasaphemda. 
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ther  they  would  come — but  actually  paid  only  for  the 
first  month,  and  then  reduced  to  half  a  drachma, 
furnished  in  practice  with  miserable  irregularity. 
As  a  motive  for  granting  this  increase  of  pay,  Cyrus 
was  assured  that  it  would  determine  the  Athenian 
seamen  to  desert  so  largely,  that  the  war  would 
sooner  come  to  an  end,  and  of  course  the  expendi- 
ture also.  But  he  refused  compliance,  saying  that 
the  rate  of  pay  had  been  fixed  both  by  the  king's 
express  orders  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  so 
that  he  could  not  depart  from  it '.  In  this  reply 
Lysander  was  forced  to  acquiesce.  The  envoys  were 
treated  with  distinction,  and  feasted  at  a  banquet ; 
after  which  Cyrus,  drinking  to  the  health  of  Ly- 
sander, desired  him  to  declare  what  favour  he 
could  do  to  gratify  him  most.  *'  To  grant  an  ad- 
ditional obolus  per  head  for  each  seaman's  pay," 
replied  Lysander.     Cyrus   immediately  complied, 

*  Xenopli.  Hellen.  i.  5,  5.  €ituu  dc  koX  rks  awBriKas  ovr<os  c;(ovo'aff» 
rptoKovra  fipas  iKdarjj  vrji  rod  fiTjv^s  bib6uai,  &rr6(ras  tuf  fiovkoivro  Tp€<f)€u^ 

This  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  rate  of  pay  is  not  specified  in  either 
of  the  three  conventions,  as  they  stand  in  Thucyd.  viii.  18,  d7»  58.  It 
seems  to  have  heen,  from  the  beginning,  matter  of  verbal  understand- 
ing and  promise ;  first  a  drachma  per  day  was  promised  by  the  envojra 
of  Tissaphem^  at  Sparta — next,  the  satrap  himself  at  Mildtus  cut  down 
this  drachma  to  half  a  drachma,  and  promised  this  lower  rate  for  the 
future  (viii.  29). 

Mr.  Mitford  says — "  Lysander  proposed,  that  an  Attic  drachma, 
which  was  eight  oboli,  nearly  tenpence  sterling,  should  be  allowed  for 
daily  pay  to  every  seaman/' 

Mr.  Mitford  had  in  the  previous  sentence  stated  three  oboU  as  equal 
to  not  qmte  fourpence  sterhng.  Of  course  therefore  it  is  plain  that  he 
did  not  consider  three  oboli  as  the  half  of  a  drachma  (Hist.  Greece, 
ch.  zz.  sect.  i.  vol.  iv.  p.  31 7»  oct.  ed.  1814). 

That  a  drachma  was  equivalent  to  six  oboli  (that  is,  an  ^figiniean 
drachma  to  six  iEginaean  oboli,  and  an  Attic  drachma  to  six  Attic  oboli) 
is  so  fiimiliarly  known,  that  I  should  almost  have  imagined  the  word 
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having  personally  bound  himself  by  his  manner  of 
patting  the  question.  But  the  answer  impressed 
him  both  with  astonishment  and  admiration  ;  for  he 
had  expected  that  Lysander  would  ask  some  favour 
or  present  for  himself — judging  him  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  most  Persians,  but  also  of 
Astyochus  and  the  officers  of  the  Peloponnesian 
armament  at  Miletus,  whose  corrupt  subservience 
to  Tissaphern^s  had  probably  been  made  known  to 
him.  From  such  corruption,  as  well  as  from  the 
mean  carelessness  of  Theramends  (the  Spartan)  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  seamen  ^  Lysander's 
conduct  stood  out  in  pointed  and  honourable  con- 
trast. 

The  incident  here  described  not  only  procured  for 
the  seamen  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  the  daily  pay 
of  four  oboli  (instead  of  three)  per  man,  but  also  en- 
sured to  Lysander  himself  a  degree  of  esteem  and 
confidence  from  Cyrus  which  he  knew  well  how  to 
turn  to  account.  I  have  already  remarked ^  in  re* 
ference  to  Periklds  and  Nikias,  that  an  established 
reputation  for  personal  incorruptibility,  rare  as  that 
quality  was  among  Grecian  leading  politicians,  was 
among  the  most  precious  items  in  the  capital  stock 
of  an  ambitious  man — even  if  looked  at  only  in  re-^ 
gard  to  the  durability  of  his  own  influence.  If  the 
proof  of  such  disinterestedness  was  of  so  much  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  people,  yet  more  power- 
fully did  it  work  upon  the  mind  of  Cyrus.   With  his 

eight  (in  the  first  sentence  here  cited)  to  be  a  misprint  for  six— if  the 
•entence  cited  next  had  not  clearly  demonstrated  that  Mr.  Mitford 
reaHy  believed  a  drachma  to  be  equal  to  eight  oboli.  It  is  certainly  a 
mistake  surprising  to  find. 

^  Thncyd.  viii.  29.  '  See  the  former  volume  vi.  ch.  li.  p.  3^7, 

VOL.  VIII.  0 
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Persian  and  princely  ideas  of  winning  adberents  by 
munificence \  a  man  who  despised  presents  was  a 
phenomenon  commanding  the  higher  sentiment  of 
wonder  and  respect.  From  this  time  forward  he 
not  only  trusted  Lysand^r  with  implicit  pecuniary 
confidence,  but  consulted  him  as  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  even  condescended  to  second  his 
personal  ambition  to  the  detriment  of  this  object^. 
Returning  from  Sardis  to  Ephesus,  after  such  un- 
exampled success  in  his  interview  with  Cyrus,  Ly- 
sander  was  enabled  not  only  to  make  good  to  his  fleet 
the  full  arrear  actually  due,  but  also  to  pay  them  for 
a  month  in  advance,  at  the  increased  rate  of  fouroboli 
per  man;  and  to  promise  that  high  rate  for  the  future. 
A  spirit  of  the  highest  satisfaction  and  confidence  was 
diffused  through  the  armament.  But  the  ships  were 
in  indifferent  condition,  having  been  hastily  and 
parsimoniously  got  up  since  the  late  defeat  at  Ky- 
zikus.  Accordingly  Lysander  employed  his  present 
affluence  in  putting  them  into  better  order,  p^x)curing 
more  complete  tackle,  and  inviting  picked  crews®. 
He  took  another  step  pregnant  with  important  re- 
sults. Summoning  to  Ephesus  a  few  of  the  most 
leading  and  active  men  from  each  of  the  Asiatic 
cities,  he  organized  them  into  disciplined  clubs  or 
factions,  in  correspondence  with  himself.  He  in- 
stigated these  clubs  to  the  most  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  Athens,  promising  that  as 
soon  as  that  war  should  be  concluded,  they  should 
be  invested  and  maintained  by  Spartan  influence  in 

*  See  the  remarkable  character  of  Cyras  the  younger,  given  in  the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  i.  9,  22-28. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  13;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  4-9. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  10. 
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the  governmeDt  of  their  respective  cities  >.  His  newly 
established  influence  with  Cyrus,  and  the  abundant 
supplies  of  which  he  was  now  master,  added  double 
force  to  an  invitation  in  itself  but  too  seducing. 
And  thus,  while  infusing  increased  ardour  into  the 
joint  warlike  efforts  of  these  cities,  he  at  the  same 
time  procured  for  himself  an  ubiquitous  correspond- 
ence, such  as  no  successor  could  manage — rendering 
the  continuance  of  his  owncommand  almost  essential 
to  success.  The  fruits  of  his  factious  manoeuvres 
will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  Dekadarchies  or  oli- 
garchies of  Ten,  after  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Athens. 

While  Lysander  and  Cyrus  were  thus  restoring  b.c.  407 
formidable  efficacy  to  their  side  of  the  contest,  Procecd- 
(during  the  summer  of  407  b.c),  the  victorious  exile  kibiadas  in 

Thmi^f*  Bud 

Alkibiad^  had  accomplished  the  important  and  de-  Asia. 
licate  step  of  re-entering  his  native  city  for  the  first 
time.  According  to  the  accommodation  with  Phar- 
nabazus,  concluded  after  the  reduction  of  Chalk6- 
don,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  precluded  from  assailing 
his  satrapy,  and  was  thus  forced  to  seek  subsistence 
elsewhere.  Byzantium  and  Selymbria,  with  con- 
tributions levied  in  Thrace,  maintained  them  for  the 
winter :  in  the  spring  (407  b.c),  Alkibiadds  brought 
them  again  to  Samos  ;  from  whence  he  undertook 
an  expedition  against  the  coast  of  Karia,  levying 
contributions  to  the  extent  of  100  talents.  Thra- 
sybulus,  with  thirty  triremes,  went  to  attack  Thrace, 
where  he  reduced  Thasos,  AbdSra,  and  all  those 
towns  which  had  revolted  from  Athens ;  Thasos 
being  now  in  especial  distress  from  famine  as  well  as 

^  Diodor.  ziii.  70 ;  Plutarch^  Lysand.  c.  5. 

o2 


at  Athens. 
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from  past  seditions.  A  valuable  contribution  for 
the  support  of  the  fleet  was  doubtless  among  the 
fruits  of  this  success.  Thrasyllus  at  the  same  time 
conducted  another  division  of  the  army  home  to 
Athens,  intended  by  Alkibiadds  as  precursors  of  his 
own  return*. 
His  arrival  Before  Thrasyllus  arrived,  the  people  had  already 
manifested  their  favourable  disposition  towards  Alki- 
biadSs  by  choosing  him  anew  general  of  the  arma- 
ment, along  with  Thrasybulus  and  Konon.  Alki- 
biadds  was  now  tending  homeward  from  Samos 
with  twenty  triremes,  bringing  with  him  all  the  coa- 
tributions  recently  levied  :  he  first  stopped  at  Paros, 
then  visited  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  lastly  looked 
into  the  harbour  of  Gytheion  in  Laconia,  where  he 
had  learnt  that  thirty  triremes  were  preparing.  The 
news  which  he  received  of  his  re-election  as  general, 
strengthened  by  the  pressing  invitations  and  encou- 
ragements of  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  recall  of 
his  banished  kinsmen — at  length  determined  him 
to  sail  to  Athens.  He  reached  Peiraeus  on  a  marked 
day — the  festival  of  the  Plynt6ria  on  the  25th  of  the 
month  Thargdlion — (about  the  end  of  May  407  b.c). 
This  was  a  day  of  melancholy  solemnity,  accounted 
unpropitious  for  any  action  of  importance.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess  AthdnS  was  stripped  of  all  its 
ornaments,  covered  up^  from  every  one's  gaze,  and 
washed  or  cleansed  under  a  mysterious  ceremonial, 
by  the  holy  gens  called  Praxiergidse.  The  goddess 
thus  seemed  to  turn'  away  her  face,  and  refuse  to 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  8-10;  Diodor.  xiii.  72.  The  chronologjr  of 
Xenopfaon,  thougH  not  so  clear  as  we  could  wish,  deterret  im^estioii- 
ftble  preference  oyer  that  of  Diodorus. 
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beboid  the  returning  exile.  Such  at  least  was  the 
construction  of  liis  enemies ;  and  as  the  subsequent 
turn  of  events  tended  to  bear  them  out,  it  has  been 
preserved ;  while  the  more  auspicious  counter-inter- 
pretation, doubtless  suggested  by  his  friends,  has 
been  forgotten. 
'  The  most  extravagant  representations,  of  the  FeeiiDgs 
pomp  and  splendour  of  this  return  of  Alkibiadds  to  ^nne^ed* 
Athens,  were  given  by  some  authors  of  antiquity —  iSivJi" 
especially  by  Duris  of  Samos,  an  author  about  two 
generations  later.  It  was  said  that  he  brought 
with  hitn  200  prow-ornaments  belonging  to  capUve 
enemies'  ships,  or  (according  to  some)  even  the  200 
captured  ships  themselves ;  that  his  trireme  was 
ornamented  with  gilt  and  silvered  shields,  and  sailed 
by  purple  sails ;  that  KalHppidds,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  actors  of  the  day,  performed  the  func- 
tions of  Keleustds,  pronouncing  the  chant  or  word 
of  command  to  the  rowers  ;  that  Chrysogonus,  a 
flute-player  who  had  gained  the  first  prize  at  the 
Pythian  games,  was  also  on  board,  playing  the  air  of 
return^  All  these  details,  invented  with  melancholy 
facility  to  illustrate  an  ideal  of  ostentation  and  in- 
solence, are  refuted  by  the  more  simple  and  credible 
narrative  of  Xenophon.  The  re-entry  of  AlkibiadSs 
was  not  merely  unostentatious,  but  even  mistrustful 
and  apprehensive.  He  had  with  him  only  twenty  tri- 
remes ;  and  though  encouraged,  not  merely  by  the 
assurances  of  his  friends,  but  also  by  the  news  that 
he  had  just  been  re-elected  general, — he  was  never- 
theless half-afraid  to  disembark,  even  at  the  instant 
when  he  made  fast  his  ship  to  the  quay  in  Peiraeus. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  68;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  31 ;  Athenie.  xii.  p.  535. 
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A  vast  crowd  had  assembled  there  from  the  city 
and  the  port,  animated  by  curiosity,  interest,  and 
other  emotions  of  every  kind,  to  see  him  arrive. 
But  so  little  did  he  trust  their  sentiments  that  he 
hesitated  at  first  to  step  on  shore,  and  stood  up  on 
the  deck  looking  about  for  his  friends  and  kinsmen. 
Presently  he  saw  Euryptolemus  his  cousin  and 
others,  by  whom  he  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  in 
the  midst  of  whom  he  landed.  But  they  too  were 
so  apprehensive  of  his  numerous  enemies,  that  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  sur* 
round  and  protect  him  against  any  possible  assault, 
during  his  march  from  Peirseus  to  Athens  \ 
Unanimous  No  protcctiou,  howcvcr,  was  required.  Not 
with  which  merely  did  his  enemies  attempt  no  violence  against 
odyecT  ^^"^9  ^^^  t^^Y  ^^^^  nothing  in  opposition  when  he 
made  his  defence  before  the  Senate  and  the  public 
assembly.  Protesting  before  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other,  his  innocence  of  the  impiety  laid  to  his  charge, 
he  denounced  bitterly  the  injustice  of  his  enemies, 
and  gently,  but  pathetically,  deplored  the  unkind- 
ness  of  the  people.  His  friends  all  spoke  warmly 
in  the  same  strain.  So  strenuous,  and  so  pro- 
nounced, was  the  sentiment  in  his  favour,  both  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  public  assembly,  that  no  one 
dared  to  address  them  in  the  contrary  sense ^.  The 
sentence  of  condemnation  passed  against  him  was 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  IB,  19.  'AXjci^iadi;^  dc,  frp6s  rfiv  y^y  6pfu<r6tls, 
airc/SoiVf  fiiv  ovk  €v^ca>r»  (fiofiovfupos  rovs  ixSpavs'  iiravatrras  dc  eirl  rov 
KaraoTpcifiaros,  iaKAirtt  rovs  alrov  iiriTrjdfiovs,  W  irapeirjaap,  Kart^v 
ii  "EvpvnrSKtfAov  t6p  UttcridHUcros,  iavrov  de  dvr^ndv,  Kcd  rovt  SKkovs 
olKeiovs  Kol  <f>tkovs  fi€r  avrav,  r<Jr«  d7ro/3c(f  ava^alv€i  h  ti)i'  fr6\iv,  /icra 
Tw  vap€(rKtVaarfJL€vav,  €i  ris  Utttoito,  firf  rnrtrpcirciv. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  20;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  33;  Diodor.  xiii.  69. 
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cancelled  :  the  Eumolpidse  were  directed  to  revoke 
the  curse  which  they  had  pronounced  upon  his  head: 
the  record  of  the  sentence  was  destroyed,  and  the 
plate  of  lead,  upon  which  the  curse  was  engraven, 
thrown  into  the  sea :  his  confiscated  property  was 
restored :  lastly,  he  was  proclaimed  general  with  full 
powers,  and  allowed  to  prepare  an  expedition  of  100 
triremes,  1500  hoplites  from  the  regular  muster-roll, 
and  150  horsemen.  All  this  passed,  by  unopposed 
vote,  amidst  silence  on  the  part  of  enemies  and  accla- 
inations  from  friends — amidst  unmeasured  promises 
of  future  achievement  from  himself,  and  confident 
assurances,  impressed  by  his  friends  on  willing 
hearers,  that  Alkibiadds  was  the  only  man  compe- 
tent to  restore  the  empire  and  grandeur  of  Athens. 
The  general  expectation,  which  he  and  his  friends 
took  every  possible  pains  to  excite,  was,  that  his  vic- 
torious career  of  the  last  three  years  was  a  prepara- 
tion for  yet  greater  triumphs  during  the  next. 

We  may  be  satisfied,  when  we  advert  to  the  ap-  Effect  pro- 
prehensions  of  AlkibiadSs  on  entering  the  Peiraeus,  iuuibiadc^s? 
and  to  the  body-guard  organized  by  his  friends, 
that  this  overwhelming  and  uncontradicted  triumph 
greatly  surpassed  the  anticipations  of  both.  It  in- 
toxicated him,  and  led  him  to  make  light  of  enemies 
whom  only  just  before  he  had  so  much  dreaded. 
This  mistake,  together  with  the  carelessness  and  in- 
solence arising  out  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  un- 
bounded ascendency,  proved  the  cause  of  his  future 
ruin.  But  the  truth  is,  that  these  enemies,  however 
they  might  remain  silent,  had  not  ceased  to  be  for- 
midable.    AlkibiadSs  had  now  been  ei^t  years  ia 
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exile,  from  about  August  415  b.c.  to  May  407  b.c. 
Now  absence  was  in  many  ways  a  good  thing  for  his 
reputation — since  his  overbearing  private  demean- 
our had  been  kept  out  of  sight,  and  his  impieties  par- 
tially forgotten.  There  was  even  a  disposition  among 
the  majority  to  accept  his  own  explicit  denial  of  the 
fact  laid  to  his  charge — and  to  dwell  chiefly  upon 
the  unworthy  manoeuvres  of  his  enemies  in  resisting 
his  demand  for  instant  trial  immediately  after  the 
accusation  was  broached,  in  order  that  they  might 
calumniate  him  during  his  absence.  He  was  charac- 
terized as  a  patriot  animated  by  the  noblest  motives, 
who  had  brought  both  first-rate  endowments  and 
large  private  wealth  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  had  been  ruined  by  a  conspiracy  of 
corrupt  and  worthless  speakers,  every  way  inferior 
to  him ;  men,  whose  only  chance  of  success  with 
the  people  arose  from  expelling  those  who  were 
better  than  themselves,  while  he  (AlkibiadSs) ,  far 
from  having  any  interest  adverse  to  the  democracy, 
was  the  natural  and  worthy  favourite  of  a  demo- 
cratical  peopled  So  far  as  the  old  causes  of  un- 
popularity were  concerned,  therefore,  time  and  ab- 
sence had  done  much  to  weaken  their  efifect,  and  to 
assist  his  friends  in  countervaiUng  them  by  pointing 
to  the  treacherous  political  manoeuvres  employed 
against  him. 
Sentiment  But  if  the  old  causes  of  unpopularity  had  thus, 
Athenians  Comparatively  speaking,  passed  out  of  sight,  others 
towards  jjg^j  sincc  arisen,  of  a  graver  and  more  ineffaceable 
character.     His  vindictive  hostility  to  his  country 

^         *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  14-16. 
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had  been  not  merely  ostentatiously  proclaimed,  but 
actively  manifested,  by  stabs  but  too  effectively 
aimed  at  her  vitals.  The  sending  of  Gylippus  to 
Syracuse — the  forti6cation  of  Dekeleia — the  revolts 
of  Chios  and  Miletus — the  first  origination  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred — had  all  been  em- 
phatically the  measures  of  Alkibiadds.  Even  for 
these,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  attempted  some 
excuse :  it  was  affirmed  that  he  had  never  ceased 
to  love  his  country,  in  spite  of  her  wrongs  towards 
him,  and  that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  neces- 
sities of  exile  to  serve  men  whom  he  detested,  at  the 
daily  risk  of  his  life^  But  such  pretences  could 
not  really  impose  upon  any  one.  The  treason  of 
AlkibiadSs  during  the  period  of  his  exile  remained 
indefensible  as  well  as  undeniable,  and  would  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  as  a  theme  for  his  enemies, 
had  their  tongues  been  free.  But  his  position  was 
one  altogether  singular :  having  first  inflicted  on  his 
country  immense  mischief,  he  had  since  rendered 
her  valuable  service,  and  promised  to  render  still 
more.  It  is  true,  that  the  subsequent  service  was 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  previous  mischief:  nor 
had  it  indeed  been  rendered  exclusively  by  him, 
since  the  victories  of  Abydos  and  Kyzikus  belong 
not  less  to  Theramends  and  Thrasybulus  than  to  Al- 
kibiadSs^:  moreover,  the  peculiar  present  or  capital 
which  he  had  promised  to  bring  with  him — Persian 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  15. 

'  This  point  is  justly  touched  upon,  more  than  once,  by  Cornelius 

Nepos— Yit.  Alcibiad.  c.  6 — ^'quanquam  Theramen^s  et  Thrasybulus 

*  eisdem  rebus  pr«fuerant."    And  again  in  the  life  of  Thrasybulus  (c.  1) 

**  Primum  Peloponnesiaco  bello  multa  hie  (Thrasybulus)  sine  Alcibiade 

gessit ;  ille  nullam  rem  sine  hoc.*' 
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alliance  and  pay  to  Athens — ^had  proved  a  complete 
delusion.     Still  the  Athenian  arms  had  been  emi- 
nently successful  since  his  junction,  and  we  may 
see  that  not  merely  common  report,  but  even  good 
judges  such  as  Thucydidds,  ascribed  this  result  to 
his  superior  energy  and  management. 
Disposition       Without  touchiug  upon  these  particulars,  it  is 
fromdwdi-  impossible  fully  to  comprehend  the  very  peculiar 
preWous^*    position  of  this  returning  exile  before  the  Athenian 
^^^f .     people  in  the  summer  of  407  b.c.    The  more  distant 

and  to  give    *       * 

him  a  new  past  exhibited  him  as  among  the  worst  of  criminals, 
the  recent  past,  as  a  valuable  servant  and  patriot—* 
the  future  promised  continuance  in  this  last  cha- 
racter, so  far  as  there  were  any  positive  indications 
to  judge  by.  Now  this  was  a  case  in  which  dis- 
cussion and  recrimination  could  not  possibly  answer 
any  useful  purpose.  There  was  every  reason  for 
re-appointing  AlkibiadSs  to  his  command ;  but  this 
could  only  be  done  under  prohibition  of  censure  on 
his  past  crimes,  and  provisional  acceptance  of  his 
subsequent  good  deeds  as  justifying  the  hope  of  yet 
better  deeds  to  come.  The  popular  instinct  felt 
this  situation  perfectly,  and  imposed  absolute  silence 
on  his  enemies  ^  We  are  not  to  infer  from  hence 
that  the  people  had  forgotten  the  past  deeds  of  Al- 
kibiadds,  or  that  they  entertained  for  him  nothing 
but  unqualified  confidence  and  admiration.  In  their 
present  very  justifiable  sentiment  of  hopefulness, 
they  determined  that  he  should  have  full  scope  for 
prosecuting  his  new  and  better  career,  if  be  chose ; 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  20.  X^xOivrtav  dc  Koi  SKKmf  rotovT»v,  koi 
ovdtvbf  dvTfiTTOvrot,  dia  to  fi^  dvao'x^o'Oat  hv  rrfv  ckkXi;- 
tria  V,   &c. 
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and  that  his  enemies  should  be  precluded  from  re- 
viving the  mention  of  an  irreparable  past,  so  as  to 
shut  the  door  against  him.  But  what  was  thus 
interdicted  to  men's  lips  as  unseasonable,  was  not 
effaced  from  their  recollections  ;  nor  were  the  ene- 
mies, though  silenced  for  the  moment,  rendered 
powerless  for  the  fiiture.  All  this  train  of  combus- 
tible matter  lay  quiescent,  ready  to  be  fired  by  any 
future  misconduct  or  negligence,  perhaps  even  by 
blameless  ill-success,  on  the  part  of  Alkibiad^s. 

At  a  juncture  when  so  much  depended  upon  his  Mistaken 

r  ^  "•!_•  i  1  J/  111  confidence 

rature  behaviour,  he  showed  (as  we  shall  see  pre-  and  intoxi- 
sently)  that  he  completely  misinterpreted  the  temper  ^kuSa^s. 
of  the  people.  Intoxicated  by  the  unexpected  tri- 
umph of  his  reception—  according  to  that  fatal  sus« 
ceptibility  so  common  among  distinguished  Greeks-— 
be  forgot  his  own  past  history,  and  fancied  that  the 
people  had  forgotten  and  forgiven  it  also ;  constru- 
ing their  studied  and  well-advised  silence  into  a 
proof  of  oblivion.  He  conceived  himself  in  assured 
possession  of  public  confidence,  and  looked  upon 
his  numerous  enemies  as  if  they  no  longer  existed, 
because  they  were  not  allowed  to  speak  at  a  most 
unseasonable  hour.  Without  doubt,  his  exultation 
was  shared  by  his  friends,  and  this  sense  of  false 
security  proved  his  future  ruin. 

Two  colleagues,  recommended  by  AlkibiadSs  him-  He  protects 
self — Adeimantus  and  Aristokratfis — were  named  bratlon^f 
by  the  people  as  generals  of  the  hoplites  to  go  out  ^j^n^^^my- 
with  him,  in  case  of  operations  ashore \  In  less  than  *^^^®"  ^y 

against  the 
'  Xenopb.  HeUen.  i.  4,  21.    Both  Diodorua  (xiii.  69)  and  Cornelius  ^^l^^^^ 
Nepoa  (Vit.  Alcib.  c.  7)  state  Thrasybulus  and  Adeimantus  as  bis  col- 
leagues :  both  state  also  that  bis  colleagues  were  chosen  on  his  recom- 
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three  months,  his  armameDt  was  ready ;  hut  he 
designedly  deferred  his  departure  until  that  day  of 
the  month  Boedromion  (about  the  beginning  of 
September)  when  the  Eieusinian  mysteries  were 
celebrated,  and  when  the  solemn  processional  march 
of  the  crowd  of  communicants  was  wont  to  take 
place,  along  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to  Eleu- 
sis.  For  seven  successive  years,  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  this  march  had 
been  of  necessity  discontinued,  and  the  procession 
had  been  transported  by  sea,  to  the  omission  of 
many  of  the  ceremonial  details.  Alkibiad6s  on  this 
occasion  caused  the  land- march  to  be  renewed,  in 
full  pomp  and  solemnity ;  assembling  all  his  troops 
in  arms  to  protect,  in  case  any  attack  should  be 
made  from  Dekeleia.  No  such  attack  was  hazarded ; 
so  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  reviving  the  full 
regularity  of  this  illustrious  scene,  and  escorting 
the  numerous  communicants  out  and  home,  without 
the  smallest  interruption  ; — an  exploit  gratifying  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  imparting 
an  acceptable  senseof  undiminished  Athenian  power ; 
while  in  reference  to  his  own  reputation,  it  was 
especially  politic,  as  serving  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  Eumolpidse  and  the  Two  Goddesses,  on  whose 

account  he  had  been  condemned ^  

Froitiess  Immediately  after  the  mysteries,  he  departed  with 

Suto*  "^   his  armament.     It  appears  that  Agis  at  Dekeleia, 
though  he  had  not  chosen  to  come  out  and  attack 


turpnse 
Athens. 


mendation.  I  follow  Xenophon  as  to  the  names,  and  also  aa  to  the  fact, 
that  they  were  named  aa  tcara  yijv  {rrparr/yoL 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  20;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  34.  Neither  Diodo- 
rus  nor  Cornelius  Nepos  mentions  this  remarkable  incident  about  the 
escort  of  the  Eieusinian  procession. 
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Alkibiad^s  when  posted  to  guard  the  EleusiDiaa 
procession,  had  nevertheless  felt  humiliated  by  the 
defiance  offered  to  him.  He  shortly  afterwards  took 
advantage  of  the  departure  of  this  large  force,  to 
summon  reinforcements  from  Peloponnesus  and 
Boeotia,  and  attempt  to  surprise  the  walls  of  Athens 
on  a  dark  night.  If  he  expected  any  connivance 
within,  the  plot  miscarried:  alarm  was  given  in 
time,  and  the  eldest  and  youngest  hoplites  were 
found  at  their  posts  to  defend  the  walls.  The  as- 
sailants— said  to  have  amounted  to  28,000  men,  of 
whom  half  were  hoplites,  with  1200  cavalry,  900 
of  them  Boeotians — were  seen  on  the  ensuing  day 
close  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  were  amply 
manned  with  the  full  remaining  strength  of  Athens. 
In  an  obstinate  cavalry  battle  which  ensued,  the 
Athenians  gained  the  advantage  even  over  the  Boeo- 
tians. Agis  encamped  the  next  night  in  the  garden 
of  AkadSmus ;  again  on  the  morrow  he  drew  up 
bis  troops  and  offered  battle  to  the  Athenians,  who 
are  affirmed  to  have  gone  forth  in  order  of  battle, 
but  to  have  kept  under  the  protection  of  the  mis- 
siles from  the  walls,  so  that  Agis  did  not  dare  to 
attack  them'.  We  may  well  doubt  whether  the 
Athenians  went  out  at  all,  since  they  had  been  for 
years  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  inferior 
to  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  field.  Agis  now  with- 
drew, satisfied  apparently  with  having  offered  battle, 
so  as  to  efface  the  affront  which  he  had  received 
from  the  march  of  the  Eleusinian  communicants  in 
defiance  of  his  neighbourhood. 

The  first  exploit  of  Alkibiadds  was  to  proceed  to 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  72,  73. 
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B.C.  407, 

Sept., 

Octob. 

Alkibiades 
sails  with 
an  arma- 
ment to 
Asia — ^ill- 
success  at 
Andros 
— entire 
failure  in 
respect  to 
hopes  from 
Persia. 


Andres,  now  under  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  and 
garrison.  Landing  on  the  island,  he  plundered 
the  fields,  defeated  both  the  native  troops  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  forced  them  to  shut  them- 
selves up  within  the  town  ;  which  he  besieged  for 
some  days  without  avail,  and  then  proceeded  on- 
ward to  Samos,  leaving  Konon  in  a  fortified  .post, 
with  twenty  ships,  to  prosecute  the  siege*.  At  Sa- 
mos he  first  ascertained  the  state  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  at  Ephesus — the  influence  acquired  by 
Lysander  overCyrus — the  strong  anti- Athenian  dis- 
positions of  the  young  prince — and  the  ample  rate  of 
pay,  put  down  even  in  advance,  of  which  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  seamen  were  now  in  actual  receipt.  He 
now  first  became  convinced  of  the  failure  of  those 
hopes  which  he  had  conceived,  not  without  good 
reason,  in  the  preceding  year — and  of  which  he  had 
doubtless  boasted  at  Athens — that  the  alliance  of 
Persia  might  be  neutralized  at  least,  if  not  won  over, 
through  the  envoys  escorted  to  Susa  by  Pharna- 
bazus.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  prevailed  upon  Tis-- 
saphernSs  to  mediate  with  Cyrus,  to  introduce  to 
him  some  Athenian  envoys,  and  to  inculcate  upon 
him  his  own  views  of  the  true  interests  of  Persia — 
that  is,  that  the  war  should  be  fed  and  protracted  so 
as  to  wear  out  both  the  Grecian  belligerent  parties, 
each  by  means  of  the  other.  Such  a  policy,  uncon- 
genial at  all  times  to  the  vehement  temper  of  Cyrus, 
had  become  yet  more  repugnant  to  him  since  his 
intercourse  with  Lysander.     He  would  not  consent 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.i.  4,22 — i.  5, 18;  Plutarch,- Alkib.  e.  35;  Diodor. 
xiii.  69.  The  latter  says  that  Tbrasybulus  was  left  at  Andros — which 
cannot  be  true. 
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even  to  see  the  envoys,  nor  was  he  probably  dis- 
pleased to  put  a  slight  upon  a  neighbour  and 
rival  satrap.  Deep  was  the  despondency  among 
the  Athenians  at  Samos,  when  painfully  convinced 
that  all  hopes  from  Persia  must  be  abandoned  for 
themselves  ;  and  farther,  that  Persian  pay  was  both 
more  ample  and  better  assured,  to  their  enemies^ 
than  ever  it  had  been  before  \ 

Lysander  had  at  Ephesus  a  fleet  of  ninety  triremes,  Lysander  at 
which  he  employed  himself  in  repairing  and  aug-  hiscTatious 
menting,  being  still  inferior  in  number  to  the  Athe-  f°]|ngto" 
nians.     In  vain  did  AlkibiadSs  attempt  to  provoke  fig*»*r-di8- 

*  *  appoint- 

him  out  to  a  general  action.  This  was  much  to  the  m*";*  o^, 
interest  of  the  Athenians,  apart  from  their  superiority 
of  number,  since  they  were  badly  provided  with 
money,  and  obliged  to  levy  contributions  wherever 
they  could  :  but  Lysander  was  resolved  not  to  fight 
unless  he  could  do  so  with  advantage,  and  Cyrus, 
not  afraid  of  sustaining  the  protracted  expense  of 
the  war,  had  even  enjoined  upon  him  this  cautious 
policy,  with  additional  hopes  of  a  Phenician  fleet  to 
his  aid, — which  in  his  mouth  was  not  intended  to 
delude,  as  it  had  been  by  Tissaphernds^.  Unable 
to  bring  about  a  general  battle,  and  having  no  im- 
mediate or  capital  enterprise  to  constrain  his  atten- 
tion, Alkibiadds  became  careless,  and  abandoned 
himself  partly  to  the  love  of  pleasure,  partly  to  reck- 
less predatory  enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
money  to  pay  his  army.     Thrasybulus  had  come 

^  Xenophon,  Helien.  i.  5, 9 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  4.  The  latter  tella 
118  that  the  Athenian  ships  were  presently  emptied  by  the  desertion  of 
the  seamen  :  a  careless  exaggeration. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  9.  I  venture  to  antedate  the  statements  which 
he  there  makes,  as  to  the  encouragements  from  Cyrus  to  Lysander. 
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from  his  post  on  the  Hellespont  and  was  now  en- 
gaged in  fortifying  Phoksea,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  post  to  be  enabled  to  pillage 
the  interior.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Alkibiad6s, 
who  sailed  across  with  a  squadron,  leaving  his  main 
fleet  at  Samos.  He  left  it  under  the  command  of 
his  favourite  pilot  Antiochus,  but  with  express  orders 
on  no  account  to  fight  until  his  return. 

While  employed  in  this  visit  to  Phoksea  and 
Klazomense,  AlkibiadSs^  perhaps  hard-pressed  for 
money,  conceived  the  unwarrantable  project  of  en- 
riching his  men  by  the  plunder  of  the  neighbouring 
territory  of  Kym6,  an  allied  dependency  of  Athens. 
Landing  on  this  territory  unexpectedly,  after  fabri- 
cating some  frivolous  calumnies  against  the  Ky- 
mseans,  he  at  first  seized  much  property  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners.  But  the  inhabitants 
assembled  in  arms,  bravely  defended  their  posses- 
sions, and  repelled  his  men  to  their  ships ;  recover- 
ing the  plundered  property,  and  lodging  it  in  safety 
within  their  walls.  Stung  with  this  miscarriage, 
AlkibiadSs  sent  for  a  reinforcement  of  hoplites  from 
MitylSnd,  and  marched  up  to  the  walls  of  Kymd, 
where  he  in  vain  challenged  the  citizens  to  come 
forth  and  tight.  He  then  ravaged  the  territory  at 
pleasure :  nor  had  the  Kymaeans  any  other  resource, 
except  to  send  envoys  to  Athens,  to  complain  of  so 
gross  an  outrage  inflicted  by  the  Athenian  general 
upon  an  unoffending  Athenian  dependency  ^ 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  73.  I  follow  Diodorus  in  respect  to  this  atory  about 
Kymd,  which  he  probably  copied  from  the  Kymaean  historian  Ephorua. 
Comeliua  Nepos  (Alcib.  c.  7)  briefly  glances  at  it. 

Xenophon  (Hellen.  i.  5,  11)  as  well  as  Plutarch  (Lysand.  c.  5)  men- 
tion the  visit  of  Alkibiad^  to  Thrasybulua  at  Phokaea.    They  do  not 
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This  was  a  grave  charge,  nor  was  it  the  only  Compiainta 
charge  which  AlkibiadSs  had  to  meet  at  Athens.  Kymaeans 
During  his  absence  at  Phokaea  and  KymS,  Antio-  i^iefefttof 
chns  the  pilot,  whom  he  had  left  in  command,  dis-  ^^NotiLm 
obeying  the  express  order  pronounced  against  fight-  f^n?e*of 
ing  a  battle,  first  sailed  across  from  Samos  to  No«  AikibiadSs. 
tium»  the  harbour  of  Kolophon — and  from  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Ephesas,  where  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  lay.   Entering  that  harbour  with 
his  own  ship  and  another,  he  passed  close  in  front 
of  the  prows  of  the  Peloponnesian  triremes,  insulting 
them  scornfully  and  defying  them  to  combat.    Ly- 
sander  detached  some  ships  to  pursue  him,  and  an 
action  gradually  ensued,  which  was  exactly  that 
which  Antiochus  desired.     But  the  Athenian  ships 
were  all  in  disorder,  and  came  into  battle  as  each  of 
them  separately  could ;  while  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  well-marshaled  and  kept  in  hand ;  so  that  the 
battle  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.     The 
Athenians,  compelled  to  take  flight,  were  pursued 
to  Notium — losing  fifteen  triremes,  several  along 
with  their  full  crews.    Antiochus  himself  was  slain. 
Before  retiring  to  Ephesus,  Lysander  had  the  satis- 
faction of  erecting  his  trophy  on  the  shorb  of  No- 
tium ;  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  carried  back  to 
its  station  at  Samos  . 

It  was  in  vain  that  AlkibiadSs,  hastening  back  to 
Samos,  mustered  the  entire  Athenian  fleet,  sailed 

xuune  Kyml,  however :  according  to  them,  the  visit  to  Phokaea  has  no 
assignable  purpose  or  consequences.  But  the  plunder  of  Kymd  is  a 
circumstance  both  sufficiently  probable  in  itself,  and  suitable  to  the 
occasion. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5, 12~15 ;  Biodor.  xm,  71 ;  Plutarch,  Alkib. 
c.  36 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  5. 
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to  the  mouth  of  the*  harbour  of  Ephesus,  taxd  there 
ranged  his  ships  ia  battle  order ,  challenging  the 
enemy  to  come  forth.  Lysander  would  give  him 
no  opportunity  of  wiping  off  the  late  dishonour. 
And  as  an  additional  mortification  to  Athens,  the 
Lacedaemonians  shortly  afterwards  captured  both 
Teos  and  Delphinium ;  the  latter  being  a  fortified 
post  which  the  Athenians  had  held  for  the  last  three 
years  in  the  island  of  Chios^ 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Notiumi  it  appears  that 
complaints  and  dissatisfaction  had  been  growing  up 
in  the  armament  against  Alkibiad^s.  He  had  gone 
out  with  a  splendid  force,  not  inferior »  in  number 
of  triremes  and  hoplites,  to  that  which  he  had  coq«- 
ducted  against  Sicily — and  under  large  promises, 
both  from  himself  and  his  friends,  of  achievements 
to  come.  Yet  in  a  space  of  time  which  can  hardly 
have  been  less  than  three  months,  not  a  single  suc- 
cess had  been  accomplished ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  to  be  reckoned,  the  disappointment 
on  the  score  of  Persia — which  had  great  effect  on 
the  temper  of  the  armament,  and  which,  though  not 
his  fault,  was  contrary  to  expectations  which  he  had 
held  out — the  disgraceful  plunder  of  Kym6-— and 
the  defeat  at  Notium.  It  was  true  that  Alkibiadds 
had  given  peremptory  orders  to  Antiochus  not  to 
fight,  and  that  the  battle  had  been  hazarded  ia 
flagrant  disobedience  to  his  injunctions.  But  this 
circumstance  only  raised  new  matter  for  dissatis- 

'  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  i.  5^  15 ;  Diodor.  xm.  76. 

I  copy  Diodorus,  in  putting  Teos,  ptursuant  to  Weiake'a  note,  in  plaee 
of  £ion,  which  appears  in  Xenophon.  I  copy  the  latter,  howerer,  in 
ascribing  these  captures  to  the  year  of  Lysander,  instead  of  to  the  year 
of  Kallikratidas. 
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faction,  of  a  graver  character.  If  Antiochus  had 
been  disobedient — if  besides  disobedience,  he  had 
displayed  a  childish  vanity  and  an  utter  neglect  of 
all  military  precautions — who  was  it  that  had  chosen 
falm  for  deputy ;  and  that  too  against  all  Athenian 
precedent,  putting  the  pilot,  a  paid  officer  of  the  ship, 
over  the  heads  of  the  trierarchs  who  paid  their  pilots, 
and  B^ved  at  their  own  cost  ?  It  was  AlkibiadSs 
who  placed  Antiochus  in  this  grave  and  responsible 
aituatton — a  personal  favourite,  an  excellent  con- 
vivial companion,  but  destitute  of  all  qualities  be- 
fitting a  commander.  And  this  turned  attention 
on  another  point  of  the  character  of  AlkibiadSs — 
his  habits  of  excessive  self-indulgence  and  dissipa- 
tion. The  loud  murmurs  of  the  camp  charged  him 
with  neglecting  the  interests  of  the  service  for  en« 
joyments  with  jovial  parties  and  Ionian  women,  and 
with  admitting  to  his  confidence  those  who  best  con-* 
tributed  to  the  amusement  of  these  chosen  hours  \ 

It  was  in  the  camp  at  Samos  that  this  general  Mnmur 
indignation  against  AlkibiadSs  first  arose,  and  was  Bation    * 
from  thence  transmitted  formally  to  Athens,  by  the  ^i^tted 
mouth  of  Thrasybulus  son  of  Thrason*— not  the  ^^^^ 
eminent  Thrasybulus  (son  of  Lykus)  who  has  been 
already  often  spoken  of  in  this  history,  and  will  be 
so  again.     There  came  at  the  same  time  to  Athens 
the  complaints  from  Kymd,  against  the  unprovoked 
aggression  and  plunder  of  that  place  by  Alkibiadds ; 

*  Plutarcb,  Alkib.  c.  36.  He  recounts,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
■Ame  biogAphy,  an  anecdote  describing  the  manner  in  which  Antiochus 
first  won  the  favour  of  Alkibiadls,  then  a  young  man ;  by  catching  a 
tame  quails  which  had  escaped  from  his  bosom. 

*  A  person  named  Thrason  is  mentioned  in  the  Choiseul  Inscription 
(Ko.  147,  p.  221,  222  of  the  Corp.  Inscr.  of  Boeckh)  as  one  of  the 
Hellenotamiie  in  the  year  410  b.g.  He  is  described  by  his  Deme  as 
BiUades :  be  is  probably  enough  the  father  of  this  Thrasybulus. 
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and  seemingly  complaints  from  other  places  be- 
sides ^    It  was  even  urged  as  accusation  against 
him,  that  he  was  in  guilty  collusion  to  betray  the 
fleet  to  Phamabazus  and  the  Lacediemonians,  and 
that  he  had  already  provided  three  strong  forts  la 
the  Chersonese  to  retire  to,  so  soon  as  this  scheme 
should  be  ripe  for  execution. 
^^^^       Such  grave  and  wide-spread  accusations,  coupled 
SSew!^     with  the  disaster  at  Notium,  and  the  complete  dis- 
^pi«^m  appointment  of  all  the  promises  of  success — ^were 
nitni         more  than  sufficient  to  alter  the  sentiments  of  the 
^!^        people  of  Athens  towards  Alkibiad^.    He  had  no 
character  to  fall  back  upon ;  or  rather,  he  had  a 
character  worse  than  none — such  as  to  render  the 
most  criminal  imputations  of  treason  not  intrinsic- 
ally improbable.    The  comments  of  his  enemies, 
which  had  been  forcibly  excluded  from  public  dis- 
cussion during  his  summer  visit  to  Athens,  were 
now  again  set  free ;  and  all  the  adverse  recollections 
of  his  past  life  doubtless  revived.     The  people  had 
refused  to  listen  to  these,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  might  verify  the  title,  claimed 
for  him  by  his  friends,  to  be  judged  only  by  his 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  16-17.  'AX/u^iadi^r  ftiy  ovv,  iromjp&s  icat  cV 
r^  •crpanq.  <l>€p6fuvog.  Sec.  Diodor.  ziii.  73.  iyivom-o  di  Koi  aXXai 
iroXXal  duSokal  tut^  airw,  &c. 

Piutaich,  Alkib.  c.  36. 

One  of  the  remaining  speeches  of  Lysias  (Orat.  xxi.  'AiroXoyia  A»p<H 
doitiaff)  is  delivered  by  the  trierarch  in  this  fleet,  on  board  of  whoae 
ship  AlkibiadSs  himself  chose  to  sail.  This  trierarch  complains  of 
Alkibiad^  afl  having  been  a  most  uncomfortable  and  troublesome  com- 
panion (sect.  7).  His  testimony  on  the  point  is  valuable ;  for  there  seems 
no  disposition  here  to  make  out  any  case  against  Alkibiadla.  The 
trierarch  notices  the  fact,  that  Alkibiad^  preferred  his  trireme,  simply 
as  a  proof  that  it  was  the  best  equipped,  or  among  the  best  equipped, 
of  the  whole  fleet.  Archeatratus  and  ErasiuidiSs  preferred  it  after- 
wards, for  the  same  reason. 
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subsequent  exploits,  achieved  since  the  year  411 
B.C.  He  had  now  had  his  trial ;  he  had  been  found 
wanting;  and  the  popular  confidence,  which  had 
been  provisionally  granted  to  him,  was  accordingly 
withdrawn. 

It  is  not  just  to  represent  the  Athenian  people  Reasonable 
(however  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  may  set  S^h^ten- 
before  us  this  picture)  as  having  indulged  an  extra-  ^^i^ore. 
yagant  and  unmeasured  confidence  in  AlkibiadSs  in 
the  month  of  July,  demanding  of  him  more  than 
man  could  perform — and  as  afterwards  in  the  month 
of  December  passing,  with  childish  abruptness,  from 
confidence  into  wrathful  displeasure,  because  their 
own  impossible  expectations  were  not  already  re- 
alized. That  the  people  entertained  large  expecta^ 
lions,  from  so  very  considerable  an  armament,  can- 
not be  doubted :  the  largest  of  all,  probably  (as  in 
the  instance  of  the  Sicilian  expedition),  were  those 
entertained  by  Alkibiad^s  himself,  and  promulgated 
by  his  friends.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  de- 
termine what  the  people  would  have  done,  had  Al- 
kibiadte,  after  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  faithful, 
skilful,  and  enterprising  commander,  nevertheless 
failed,  from  obstacles  beyond  his  own  control,  in 
realizing  their  hopes  and  his  own  promises.  No 
such  case  occurred :  that  which  did  occur  was  ma- 
terially different.  Besides  the  absence  of  grand 
successes,  be  had  farther  been  negligent  and  reck- 
less in  his  primary  duties — he  had  exposed  the 
Athenian  arms  to  defeat,  by  his  disgraceful  selec- 
tion of  an  unworthy  lieutenant  ^ — he  had  violated 
the  territory  and  property  of  an  allied  dependency, 

>  XemofL.  HeDflii.  L  5, 16.  01  'ABipmkh  ^  m*^^  <?  PWfiaxia, 
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at  a  moment  when  Athens  had  a  paramount  interest 
in  cultivating  by  every  means  the  attachment  of 
her  remaining  allies.  The  truth  is,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  that  he  had  really  been  spoiled  by  the 
intoxicating  reception  given  to  him  so  unexpectedly 
in  the  city.  He  had  mistaken  a  hopeful  public, 
determined,  even  by  forced  silence  as  to  the  paflt» 
to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  a  meritorious  future, 
but  requiring  as  condition  from  him  that  that  future 
should  really  be  meritorious — ^for  a  public  of  assured 
admirers,  whose  favour  he  had  already  earned  and 
might  consider  as  his  own.  He  became  an  altered 
man  after  that  visit,  like  MiltiadSs  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon ;  or  rather,  the  impulses  of  a  character 
essentially  dissolute  and  insolent,  broke  loose  from 
that  restraint  under  which  they  had  before  been 
partially  controlled.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Kyzikus — when  Alkibiadds  was  labouring  to  regain 
the  favour  of  his  injured  countrymen  and  was  yet 
uncertain  whether  he  should  succeed — ^he  would  not 
have  committed  the  fault  of  quitting  his  fleet  and 
leaving  it  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant  like 

XaXcTTttfi  cf^ov  rf  'AXKifiMfj,  Mfuvoi  di  dfiiX^iav  re  ical  dKpdrtiaw 
dwoXfSktKtwu  ras  pavs. 

The  expression  i/vhich  ThucydidSs  employs  in  reference  to  Alldbiad^ 
requires  a  few  words  of  comment :  (vi.  15)-— leal  dffftotrl^  KpAritrra 
d^iaBfyra  r^  rov  iro\tfiov,  IbU  ciKaoToc  roTr  iwirriMfuurw  ovrou 
axB€(r$€VT9gy  Koi  SKKoi^  iirirpv^avrts  (the  Athenians),  ov  dt^  fioxpov 

'  The  "  strenuous  and  effective  prosecution  of  warlike  buaineaa  **  here 
ascribed  to  Alkibiad^s,  is  true  of  all  the  period  between  his  ezUe  and 
his  last  visit  to  Athens  (about  September  B.C.  415  to  September  B.C. 
407).  During  the  first  four  yean  of  that  time,  he  was  very  effectire 
against  Athens ;  during  the  last  four,  veiy  effective  in  her  service. 

But  the  assertion  is  certainly  not  true  of  his  last  command,  which 
ended  with  the  battle  of  Notiimi ;  nor  is  it  more  than  partially  true  (at 
\eaBt,  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth)  for  the  period  beforo  hia  wle. 
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Antiochus.  If  therefore  Athenian  sentiment  towards 
Alkibiadds  underwent  an  entire  change  during  the 
autumn  of  407  b.c,  this  was  in  consequence  of  an 
alteration  in  his  character  and  behaviour ;  an  alter* 
ation  for  the  worse,  just  at  the  crisis  when  every- 
thing turned  upon  bis  good  conduct,  and  upon  his 
deserving  at  least,  if  he  could  not  command  success. 

We  may  indeed  observe  that  the  faults  of  Nikias  Different 
before  Syracuse  and  in  reference  to  the  coming  of  tow!^^^ 
Gylippus,  were  far  graver  and  more  mischievous  towdT^ 
than  those  of  AlkibiadSs  during  this  turning^season  ^^^biad^i. 
of  his  career — and  the  disappointment  of  antecedent 
hopes  at  least  equal.  Yet  while  these  faults  and  disap- 
pointment brought  about  the  dismissal  and  disgrace 
of  Alkibiadds,  they  did  not  induce  the  Athenians  to 
dismiss  Nikias,  though  himself  desiring  it, — nor 
even  prevent  them  from  sending  him  a  second 
armament  to  be  ruined  along  with  the  first.     The 
contrast  is  most  instructive,  as  demonstrating  upon 
what  points  durable  esteem  in  Athens  turned ;  how 
long  the  most  melancholy  public  incompetency  could 
remain  overlooked,  when  covered  by  piety,  decorum, 
good  intentions,  and  high  station^ ;  how  short-lived 
was  the  ascendency  of  a  man  far  superior  in  ability 
and  energy^  besides  an  equal  station — ^when  his  mo- 
ral qualities  and  antecedent  life  were  such  as  to  pro- 
voke fear  and  hatred  in  many,  esteem  from  none. 

'  To  meet  the  case  of  Nikias,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  con- 
Terse  of  the  judgment  of  Thucydid^  respecting  Alkibiad^s,  cited  in  my 
last  note,  and  to  lay — xal  brntotrli^  KaKurra  bioBivra  rh  tov  iroktfiov, 
Uii^  iKaarroi  t4  ^irirrjbtvfiaTa  avTov  dyatr^cvTf f,  Koi  avT^  eVi- 
rp€ylraprt£,  ov  9th  fuuepov  tcr^Xav  t^v  irdXtv. 

The  reader  will  of  course  understand  that  these  last  Greek  words  are 
not  an  actual  citation,  but  a  transformation  of  the  actual  words  of  Thu- 
cydid^  for  the  purpoae  of  inuatrating  the  contrast  between  Alkibiad^s 
and  Nikias. 
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Yet  on  the  whole,  Nikias,  looking  at  him  as  a  public 
servant,  was  far  more  destructive  to  his  country* 
than  AlkibiadSs.  The  mischief  done  to  Athens  by 
the  latter  was  done  in  the  avowed  service  of  her 
enemies. 

On  hearing  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Notium  and 
the  accumulated  complaints  against  AlkibiadSs,  the 
Athenians  simply  voted  that  he  should  be  dismissed 
from  his  command;  naming  ten  new  generals  to 
replace  him.  He  was  not  brought  to  trial,  nor  do 
we  know  whether  any  such  step  was  proposed.  Yet 
his  proceedings  at  Kymd,  if  they  happened  as  we 
read  them,  richly  deserved  judicial  animadversion ; 
and  the  people,  had  they  so  dealt  with  him,  would 
only  have  acted  up  to  the  estimable  function 
ascribed  to  them  by  the  oligarchical  Phrynichus — 
^ '  of  serving  as  refuge  to  their  dependent  allies,  and 
chastising  the  high-handed  oppressions  of  the  opti- 
mates  against  them^''  In  the  perilous  position  of 
Athens,  however,  with  reference  to  the  foreign  war, 
such  a  political  trial  would  have  been  productive  of 
much  dissension  and  mischief.  And  Alkibiadds 
avoided  the  question  by  not  coming  to  Athens.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  his  dismissal,  he  retired  imme- 
diately from  the  army  to  his  own  fortified  posts  on 
the  Chersonese. 

The  ten  new  generals  named  were,  Konon,  Dio- 
medon,  Leon,  PeriklSs,  Erasinid^,  AristokratSs,  Ar- 
chestratus,  Protomachus,  Thrasyllus,  Aristogends. 
Of  these,  Konon  was  directed  to  proceed  forthwith 
from  Andros,  with  the  twenty  ships  which  he  had 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  48.  r6p  dc  d^fuw,  aif>&v  n  (of  the  allied  dependenciea) 
nxra^vyi^y^  Koi  ^Ktbrnv  (t.  a.  oi  the  high  persona  called  JGoXofldyoM  or 
optimates)  irfli^powoTiiv. 
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there,  to  receive  the  fleet  from  AlkibiadSs ;  while 
PhanoBthenSs  proceeded  with  four  triremes  to  re- 
place Konon  at  Androsi. 

In  his  way  thither,  PhanosthenSs  fell  in  with 
Dorieus  the  Rhodian  and  two  Thurian  triremes, 
which  he  captured  with  every  man  aboard.  The 
captives  were  sent  to  Athens,  where  all  were  placed 
in  custody  (in  case  of  future  exchange)  except  Do- 
rieus himself.  The  latter  had  been  condemned  to 
death  and  banished  from  his  native  city  of  Rhodes, 
together  with  his  kindred — ^probably  on  the  score 
of  political  disaffection,  at  the  time  when  Rhodes 
was  a  member  of  the  Athenian  alliance.  Having 
since  then  become  a  citizen  of  Thurii,  he  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  fleet  of  Mindarus 
both  at  Miletus  and  the  Hellespont.  The  Athenians 
now  had  so  much  compassion  upon  him,  that  they 
released  him  at  once  and  unconditionally,  without 
even  demanding  a  ransom  or  an  equivalent.  By 
what  particular  circumstance  their  compassion  was 
determined,  forming  a  pleasing  exception  to  the 
melancholy  habits  which  pervaded  Grecian  warfare 
in  both  belligerents — we  should  never  have  learnt 
from  the  meagre  narrative  of  Xenophon.  But  we 
ascertain  from  other  sources,  that  Dorieus  (the  son 
of  Diagoras  of  Rhodes)  was  illustrious  beyond  all 
other  Greeks  for  his  victories  in  the  pankration  at 
the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  festivals — that 
he  had  gained  the  first  prize  at  three  Olympic  festi- 
vals in  succession  (of  which  Olympiad  88  or  428  b.c* 
was  the  second),  a  distinction  altogether  without 
precedent,  besides  8  Isthmian  and  7  Nemean  prizes 
— that  his  father  Diagoras,  his  brothers,  and  his 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  5,  IS ;  Diodor.  xvL  74. 
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cousiiis  were  all  celebrated  as  successful  athletes — 
lastly,  that  the  family  were  illustrious  from  old  date 
in  their  native  island  of  Rhodes,  and  were  even 
descended  from  the  Messenian  hero  AristomenSs. 
When  the  Athenians  saw  before  them  as  their  pri* 
soner  a  man  doubtless  of  magnificent  stature  and 
presence  (as  we  may  conclude  from  his  athletic  suc- 
cess), and  surrounded  by  such  a  halo  of  glory  im-* 
pressive  in  the  highest  degree  to  Grecian  imagina** 
tion — the  feelings  and  usages  of  war  were  at  oAce 
overruled.  Though  Dorieus  had  been  one  of  their 
most  veheme{it  enemies,  they  could  not  bear  either 
to  touch  his  person,  or  to  exact  from  him  any  con- 
dition. Released  by  them  on  this  occasion,  he  lived 
to  be  put  to  death,  about  thirteen  years  afterwards, 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  ^ 

When  Konon  reached  Samos  to  take  the  com** 
mand,  he  found  the  armament  in  a  state  of  great 
despondency ;  not  merely  from  the  dishonourable 
afiair  of  Notium,  but  also  from  disappointed  hopes 
connected  with  Alkibiadds,  and  from  difficulties  in 
procuring  regular  pay.  So  painfully  was  the  last 
inconvenience  felt,  that  the  first  measure  of  Konon 
was  to  contract  the  numbers  of  the  armament  from 
above  1 00  triremes  to  70 ;  and  to  reserve  for  the 
diminished  fleet  all  the  ablest  seamen  of  the  larger. 
With  this  fleet,  he  and  his  colleagues  roved  about 
the  enemies'  coasts  to  collect  plunder  and  pay*. 
B.C.  406.  Apparently  about  the  same  time  that  Konon  su- 
perseded Alkibiadds  (that  is,  about  December  407 
B.C.  or  January  406  b.c),  the  year  of  Lysander's 
command  expired,  and  KalUkratidas  arrived  from 

^  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  i.  5, 19;  Pausan.  yi.  7?  2* 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  20 ;  compare  L  6,^  16 ;  Diodor.  ziii.  77* 
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Sparta  to  replace  him.    His  arrival  was  received  Kanikra- 
with  undisgoiaed  dissatisfaction  by  the  leading  La-  i^'^  l^ 
cedaemonians  in  the  armament,  by  the  chiefs  in  the  t^noUe 
Asiatic  cities,  and  by  Cyrus,   -Now  was  felt  the  full  cJ^«*cter- 
influence  of  those  factious  correspondences  and  in- 
trigues which  Lysander  had  established  with  all  of 
them,  for  indirectly  working  out  the  perpetuity  of 
his  own  command.    While  loud  complaints  were 
heard  of  the  impolicy  of  Sparta  in  annually  changing 
her  admiral — both  Cyrus  and  the  rest  concurred 
with  Lysander  in  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  new  successor. 

Kallikratidas,  unfortunately  only  shown  by  the 
Fates  ^  and  not  suffered  to  continue  in  the  Grecian 
world,  was  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  his  age. 
Besides  perfect  courage,  energy,  and  incorrupti* 
bility,  he  was  distinguished  for  two  qualities,  both 
of  them  very  rare  among  eminent  Greeks ;  entire 
straightforwardness  of  dealing — and  a  Pan-hellenio 
patriotism  alike  comprehensive,  exalted,  and  mer- 
ciful. Lysander  banded  over  to  him  nothing  but 
an  empty  purse;  having  repaid  to  Cyrus  all  the 
money  remaining  in  his  possession,  under  pretence 
that  it  had  been  confided  to  himself  personally'. 

>  VifgO,  iBneid^  vi*  B70. 

Ostendent  terns  hunc  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Ewe  tment. 

'  How  completely  tbk  repayment  was  a  maaoeuvre  for  the  purpoae 
of  crippling  bia  sncceasor-— and  not  an  act  of  genuine  and  conscientious 
obligation  to  Cyrus,  as  Mr.  Mitford  represents  it — we  may  see  by  the 
eondact  of  Lysander  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  carried  away 
with  him  to  Sparta  all  the  residue  of  the  tributes  from  Cyrus  which  he 
had  in  his  possession,  instead  of  giving  them  back  to  Cyrus  (Xenoph. 
Hellen..  ii.  3,  8).  The  oblation  to  give  them  back  to  Cyrus  was 
greater  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  Kallikra« 
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Moreover,  on  delivering  up  the  fleet  to  Kallikratidas 

at  Ephesus,  he  made  boast  of  delivering  to  him  at 

the  same  time  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  through  the 

victory  recently  gained  at  Notium.    **  Conduct  the 

fleet  from  Ephesus  along  the  coast  of  Samos,  passing 

by  the  Athenian  station  (replied  Kallikratidas),  and 

give  it  up  to  me  at  Mildtus :  I  shall  then  believe  in 

your  mastery  of  the  sea."    Lysander  had  nothing 

else  to  say,  except  that  he  should  give  himself  no 

farther  trouble,  now  that  his  command  had  been 

transferred  to  another. 

Miimran         Kallikratidas  soon  found  that  the  leading  Lace- 

iS^irt^'**   deemonians  in  the  fleet,  gained  over  to  the  interests 

^^^     of  his  predecessor,  openly  murmured  at  his  arrival, 


energy  and   and  secfctly  obstructcd   all  his  measures ;   upon 
whereby  he  which  he  summoucd  them  together,  and  said:  ^*  I 
SS?^     for  my  part  am  quite  content  to  remain  at  home ; 
and  if  Lysander  or  any  one  else  pretends  to  be  a 
better  admiral  than  I  am,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it.  But  sent  here  as  I  am  by  the  authorities 
at  Sparta  to  command  the  fleet,  I  have  no  choice 
except  to  execute  their  orders  in  the  best  way  that  I 
can.  You  now  know  how  far  my  ambition  reaches ' ; 
you  know  also  the  murmurs  which  are  abroad  against 
our  common  city  (for  her  frequent  change  of  admi- 
rals) .   Look  to  it,  and  give  me  your  opinion — Shall 
I  stay  where  I  am — or  shall  I  go  home,  and  com« 
municate  what  has  happened  here  ?  " 
This  remonstrance,  alike  pointed  and  dignified, 

tidas  came  out,  and  when  war  was  stin  going  on;  for  the  war  was  « 
joint  boiineaa,  which  the  Peraians  and  the  Spartana  had  twom  to  pro- 
secute by  common  efforts. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  6, 5.  vftcTr  ^,  irp6r  d  ryi6  rr  ifHkonftmffuu,  ml  f 
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produced  its  full  effect.  Every  one  replied,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  stay  and  undertake  the  command. 
The  murmurs  and  cabals  were  from  that  moment 
discontinued. 

His  next  embarrassments  arose  from  the  man-  HisquTited 
ceuvre  of  Lysander  in  paying  back  to  Cyrus  all  the  ^^^^^  to 
funds  from  whence  the  continuous  pay  of  the  army  ^y*' 
was  derived.  Of  course  this  step  was  admirably 
calculated  to  make  every  one  regret  the  alteration 
of  command.  KalUkratidas,  who  had  been  sent  out 
without  funds,  in  full  reliance  on  the  unexhausted  - 
supply  from  Sardis,  now  found  himself  compelled 
to  go  thither  in  person  and  solicit  a  renewal  of  the 
bounty.  But  Cyrus,  eager  to  manifest  in  every 
way  his  partiality  for  the  last  admiral,  deferred  re- 
ceiving him, — ^first  for  two  days,  then  for  a  farther 
interval,  until  the  patience  of  Kallikratidas  was 
wearied  out,  so  that  he  left  Sardis  in  disgust  with* 
out  an  interview.  So  intolerable  to  his  feelings 
was  the  humiliation  of  thus  begging  at  the  palace 
gates,  that  he  bitterly  deplored  those  miserable 
dissensions  among  the  Greeks  which  constrained 
both  parties  to  truckle  to  the  foreigner  for  money ; 
swearing  that  if  he  survived  the  year's  campaign, 
he  would  use  every  possible  effort  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation  between  Athens  and  Sparta  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  he  put  forth  all  his  energy  to  hu  appeal 
obtain  money  in  some  other  way,  and  thus  get  the  Jutw^^*^" 
fleet  to  sea ;  knowing  well,  that  the  way  to  over-  ^^f^. 
come  the  reluctance  of  Cyrus  was,  to  show  that  he  ings. 
could  do  without  him.     Sailing  first  from  Ephesus 
to  Miletus,  he  despatched  from  thence  a  small  squa- 
dron to  Sparta,  disclosing  his  unexpected  poverty, 

^  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  6,  7 ;  Plutaieh,  Lysand.  c.  6, 
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and  asking  for  speedy  pecuniary  aid.  In  the  mean- 
time he  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  Milesians, 
communicated  to  them  the  mission  just  sent  to 
Sparta,  and  asked  from  them  a  temporary  supply 
until  this  money  should  arrive.  He  reminded  Uiem 
that  the  necessity  of  this  demand  sprang  altogether 
from  the  manoeuvre  of  Lysander  in  paying  back  the 
funds  in  bis  hands :— that  he  had  already  in  vain 
applied  to  Cyrus  for  farther  money,  meeting  only 
vith  such  insulting  neglect  as  could  no  longer  be 
endured :  that  tbey  (the  Milesians),  dwelling  amidst 
the  Persians,  and  having  already  experienced  the 
maximum  of  ill-usage  at  their  hands,  ought  now  to 
be  foremost  in  the  war,  and.  to  set  an  example  of 
zeal  to  the  other  allies^  in  order  to  get  clear  the 
sooner  from  dependence  upon  such  imperious  task- 
masters. He  promised  that  when  the  remittance 
from  Sparta  and  the  hour  of  success  should  arrive, 
he  would  richly  requite  their  forwardness.  **  Let 
us,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gods,  show  these  foreigners 
(he  concluded)  that  we  can  punish  our  enemies 
without  worshiping  them." 

The  spectacle  of  this  generous  patriot  struggling 
against  a  degrading  dependence  on  the  foreigner, 
which  was  now  becoming  unhappily  familiar  to  the 
leading  Greeks  of  both  sides — excites  our  warm 
sympathy  and  admiration.  We  may  add,  that  his 
language  to  the  Milesians,  reminding  them  of  the 
misery  which  they  had  endured  from  the  Persians 
as  a  motive  to  exertion  in  the  war — ^is  full  of  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  new  situation  opened  for  the  Asiatic 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  9.  vfiSit  Ac  ^  d^d  irpo$vfu)r6Twt  tum  it 
t6p  ir6K€fiop,  bih  t6  oUovvrat  iv  fiappapois  irXctorck  kok^  ^  vir*  alrr&r 
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Greeks  since  the  breaking^up  of  the  Athenian  power. 
No  such  evils  had  they  suffered  while  Athens  was 
competent  to  protect  them,  and  while  they  were 
willing  to  receive  protection  from  her — during  the 
interval  of  more  than  fifty  years  between  the  com- 
plete organization  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  and 
the  disaster  of  Nikias  before  Syracuse. 

The  single-hearted  energy  of  Kallikratidas  im-  b.c.406. 
posed  upon  all  who  heard  him,  and  even  insiiired  He  fits  out 

ft  coin* 

SO  much  alarm  to  those  leading  Milesians  who  were  mandin^ 
playing  underhand  the  game  of  Ly sander,  that  they  mccesa  at 
were  the  first  to  propose  a  large  grant  of  money  u^t^^^ 
towards  the  war,  and  to  offer  considerable  sums  from  an^^^*^^ 
their  own  purses;  an  example  probably  soon  fol-  Athenian 

*  r       r  J  gamsoH  at 

lowed  by  other  allied  cities.  Some  of  the  friends  Methymna. 
of  Lysander  tried  to  couple  their  offers  with  condi- 
tions ;  demanding  a  warrant  for  the  destruction  of 
their  political  enemies,  and  hoping  thus  to  compro- 
mise the  new  admiral.  But  he  strenuously* refused 
all  such  guilty  compliances  \  He  was  soon  able  to 
collect  at  Miletus  fifty  fresh  triremes  in  addition  to 
those  left  by  Lysander,  making  a  fleet  of  140  sail 
in  all*  The  Chians  having  furnished  him  with  an 
outfit  of  five  drachmas  for  each  seaman  (equal  to 
ten  days'  pay  at  the  usual  rate) ,  he  sailed  with  the 
whole  fleet  northward  towards  Lesbos.  Of  this  nu- 
merous fleet,  the  greatest  which  had  yet  been  as- 
sembled throughout  the  war,  only  ten  triremes  were 
Lacedaemonian';  while  a  considerable  proportion, 
and  among  the  best  equipped,  were  Boeotian  and 
Euboean^.     In  his  voyage  towards  Lesbos,  Kalli- 

'  Pliitareh,Apophthegm.L«coiiic.p.222G$  Xenoph.Helleii.i.6,12. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6^  34.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  99. 
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kratidas  seems  to  have  made  himself  master  of  Pho- 
ksea  and  Kym6\  perhaps  with  the  greater  facility 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  ill-treatment  of  the 
Kymeeans  by  Alkibiadds.    He  then  sailed  to  attack 
Methymna,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Lesbos ;  a  town 
not  only  strongly  attached  to  the  Athenians,  but  also 
defended  by  an  Athenian  garrison.    Though  at  first 
repulsed,  he  renewed  his  attacks  until  at  length  he 
took  the  town  by  storm.    The  property  in  it  was  all 
plundered  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  slaves  collected 
and  sold  for  their  benefit.    It  was  farther  demanded 
by  the  allies,  and  expected  pursuant  to  ordinary  cus- 
tom, that  the  Methymnsean  and  Athenian  prisoners 
should  be  sold  also.   But  Kallikratidas  peremptorily 
refused  compliance,  and  set  them  all  free  the  next 
day;  declaring,  that  so  long  as  he  was  in  command, 
not  a  single  free  Greek  should  be  reduced  to  slavery 
if  he  could  prevent  it^. 
Kobiecha-       No  oue,  who  has  not  familiarized  himself  with 
thispi^      the  details  of  Grecian  warfare,  can  feel  the  full 
SldteSP    grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this  proceeding — ^which 
teSc^M-     stands,  so  far  as  I  know,  unparalleled  in  Grecian 
toiotijmof   history.     It  is  not  merely  that  the  prisoners  were 
tidas.         spared  and  set  free :  as  to  this  point,  analogous 
cases  may  be  found,  though  not  very  frequent.     It 

^  I  infer  this  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Argi- 
nusn,  both  theae  towns  appear  as  adhering  to  the  Peloponnesians; 
whereas  during  the  command  of  Alkibiad^  they  had  been  both  Athe- 
nian (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  II ;  i.  6,  33;  Diodor.  liii.  73-99). 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  14,  Kal  K€\tv6vr»9  r&v  ^vfifidxt^v  afroh6(r$ai 
teal  row  MrfOvfUfolovg,  ovk  €<I>ij  imrrou  yt  Spxovros  oudcKO  'EXX^m»i^  ds 
TOVKilvov  dwaT6v  oi^paTrodur^Mu. 

Compare  a  later  declaration  of  Agesilaus,  substantially  to  the  same 
purpose^  yet  deliyered  under  circumstances  far  leas  emphatic— in  Xcdo- 
phouy  Agesikus^  vii.  6. 


Chaf.  LXIV.]  PAN-HBLLENIC  PATRIOTISM.  «25 

is,  that  this  particular  act  of  generosity  was  per- 
formed in  the  name  and  for  the  recommendation  of 
Pan-Hellenic  brotherhood  and  Pan-Hellenic  inde- 
pendence of  the  foreigner :  a  comprehensive  princi- 
ple, announced  by  Kallikratidas  on  previous  occa- 
sions as  well  as  on  this,  but  now  carried  into  practice 
under  emphatic  circumstances^  and  coupled  with  an 
explicit  declaration  of  his  resolution  to  abide  by  it 
in  all'  future  cases.  It  is,  lastly,  that  the  step  was 
taken  in  resistance  to  formal  requisition  on  the  part 
of  his  allies,  whom  he  had  very  imperfect  means 
either  of  paying  or  controlling,  and  whom  therefore 
it  was  so  much  the  more  hazardous  for  him  to  of- 
fend. There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  these  allies 
felt  personally  wronged  and  indignant  at  the  loss, 
as  well  as  confounded  with  the  proposition  of  a  rule 
of  duty  so  new  as  respected  the  relations  of  belli* 
gerents  in  Greece ;  against  which  too  (let  us  add) 
their  murmurs  would  not  be  without  some  founda- 
tion— *•  If  we  should  come  to  be  Konon's  prisoners, 
he  will  not  treat  %l8  in  this  manner."  Reciprocity 
of  dealing  is  absolutely  essential  to  constant  moral 
observance,  either  public  or  private ;  and  doubtless 
Kallikratidas  felt  a  well-grounded  confidence,  that 
two  or  three  conspicuous  examples  would  sensibly 
modify  the  future  practice  on  both  sides-  But  some 
one  must  begin  by  setting  such  examples,  and  the 
man  who  does  begin — having  a  position  which  gives 
reasonable  chance  that  others  will  follow — is  the 
hero.  An  admiral  like  Lysander  would  not  only 
sympathise  heartily  with  the  complaints  of  the  allies, 
but  also  condemn  the  proceeding  as  a  dereliction 
of  doty  to  Sparta :  even  men  better  than  Lysander 
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would  at  first  look  coldly  oq  it  as  a  sort  of  Quixot- 
ism, iQ  doubt  whether  the  example  would  be  copied : 
while  the  Spartan  Ephors,  though  probably  tole- 
rating it  because  they  interfered  very  sparingly  with 
their  admirals  afloat,  would  certainly  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  in  which  it  originated. 
So  much  the  rather  is  Kallikratidas  to  be  admired, 
as  bringing  out  with  him  not  only  a  Pan- Hellenic  pa- 
triotism' rare  either  at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  also  a 
force  of  individual  character  and  conscience  yet 
rarer — enabling  him  to  brave  unpopularity  and  break 
through  routine,  in  the  attempt  to  make  that  pa- 
triotism fruitful  and  operative  in  practice.  In  his 
career,  so  sadly  and  prematurely  closed,  there  was 
at  least  this  circumstance  to  be  envied :  that  the 
capture  of  Methymna  afforded  him  the  opportunity, 
which  he  greedily  seized  as  if  he  had  known  that  it 
would  be  the  last,  of  putting  in  act  and  evidence  the 
full  aspirations  of  his  magnanimous  soul. 

Kallikratidas  sent  word  by  the  released  prisoners 
to  Konon  that  he  would  presently  put  an  end  to 
his  adulterous  intercourse  with  the  sea* ;  which  he 
now  considered  as  his  wife  and  lawfully  appertaining 
to  him,  having  140  triremes  against  the  70  triremes 
of  Konon.  That  admiral,  in  spite  of  his  inferior 
numbers,  had  advanced  near  to  Methymna  to  try 
and  relieve  it ;  but  finding  the  place  already  cap- 
tured, had  retired  to  the  islands  called  Hekatonn^oi, 


'  The  sentiinent  of  Kallikratidas  deserved  the  designatdon  of  'EXXi;- 
vucmMTov  vo\lr€VfMi — ^far  more  than  that  of  Nikias,  to  which  Plutarch 
applies  those  words  (Compar.  of  Nikias  and  Craasus,  c.  2). 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6, 16.  K6v<avi  Bi  untv,  ori  nav<r€i  avr^p  luux^^o^ 
r^v  6aKa<ra-ap,  &c.  He  could  hardly  say  this  to  Konon,  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  Athenian  prisoners. 


Chap.  LXIVJ  KONON  DRIVEN  TO  MITTLENE.  M7 

off  the  continent  bearing  north-east  from  Lesbos. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  Kallikratidas,  who, 
leaving  Methymna  at  night,  found  him  quitting  his 
moorings  at  break  of  day,  and  immediately  made  all 
sail  to  try  and  cut  him  off  from  the  southerly  course 
towards  Samos.  But  Konon,  having  diminished 
the  number  of  his  triremes  from  100  to  70,  had  been 
able  to  preserve  all  the  best  rowers,  so  that  in  speed 
he  outran  Kallikratidas  and  entered  first  the  harbour 
of  Mityldnd.  His  pursuers  however  were  close  be- 
hind, and  even  got  into  the  harbour  along  with  him, 
before  it  could  be  closed  and  put  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence. Constrained  to  fight  a  battle  at  its  entrance, 
he  was  completely  defeated :  thirty  of  his  ships  were 
taken,  though  the  crews  escaped  to  land ;  and  he 
preserved  the  remaining  forty  only  by  hauling  them 
ashore  under  the  walP. 

The  town  of  Mityl6n^,  originally  founded  on  a  Tnum- 
small  islet  off  Lesbos,  had  afterwards  extended  across  tion  of 
a  narrow  strait  to  Lesbos  itself.    By  this  strait  (whe-  tidu. 
ther  bridged  over  or  not  we  are  not  informed),  the 
town  was  divided  into  two  portions,  and  had  two 
harbours,  one  opening  northward  towards  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  other  southward  towards  the  promon- 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  17 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  78,  79. 

Here,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  it  is  impossible  to  blend  these 
two  narratiTes  together.  Diodoms  oonceiTes  the  facts  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  Xenophon,  and  much  less  probable.  He  tells  us 
that  Konon  practised  a  stratagem  during  his  flight  (the  same  in  Poly- 
Kttus,  i.  482),  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  fight  with  and  defeat  the  fore- 
most Peloponnesian  ships  before  the  rest  came  up :  also,  that  he  got 
into  the  harbour  in  time  to  put  it  into  a  state  of  defence  before  Kalli- 
kratidas eame  up.  Diodoms  then  gives  a  prolix  description  of  the  battle 
by  which  Kallikratidas  forced  his  way  in. 

The  narrative  of  Xenophon,  which  I  have  followed,  plainly  implies 
that  Konon  could  have  had  no  time  to  make  preparations  for  defen^g 
the  harbour. 
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tory  of  KanS  on  the  mainlands  Both  these  har- 
bours were  undefended,  and  both  now  fell  into  the 
occupation  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet ;  at  least  all 
the  outer  portion  of  each,  near  to  the  exit  of  the 
harbour,  which  Kallikratidas  kept  under  strict 
watch.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  for  the  full  forces 
of  Methymna  and  for  hoplites  across  from  Chios, 
so  as  to  block  up  MitylSnd  by  land  as  well  as  by 
sea.  As  soon  as  his  success  was  announced,  too, 
money  for  the  fleet  (together  with  separate  presents 
for  himself,  which  he  declined  receiving*)  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  him  by  Cyrus ;  so  that  his  future 
operations  became  easy. 
Hopeless         No  preparations  had  been  made  at  Mityl6n6  for 

condition  .  ^      i       i*  •    •  t      i  i 

of  Konon—  a  sicge :  no  stock  of  provisions  had  been  accumu- 
tagemto      lated,  and  the  crowd  within  the  walls  was  so  con- 
toAthens    si^crable,  that  Konon  foresaw  but  too  plainly  the 
*d^^*^*  speedy  exhaustion  of  his  means.     Nor  could  he  ex- 
pect succour  from  Athens,  unless  he  could  send  in- 
telligence thither  of  his  condition  ;  of  which,  as  he 
had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  the  Athenians  remain- 
ed altogether  ignorant.     All  his  ingenuity  was  re- 
quired to  get  a  trireme  safe  out  of  the  harbour,  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy's  guard.     Putting  afloat  two 
triremes,  the  best  sailers  in  his  fleet,  and  picking 

^  Thucyd.  iii.  6.  ro^  i<l>6pfU)vs  iv  afAi^>ortpoi£  roi£  \ifx€<ru^  ciroMM/yro 
— (Strabo>  liii.  p.  61  /).  Xenopbon  talks  only  of  the  harbour,  as  if  it  were 
one ;  and  possibly*  in  very  inaccurate  lang;uage>  it  might  be  described  aa 
one  harbour  with  two  entrances.  It  seems  to  me*  however,  that  Xeno- 
{^n  had  no  dear  idea  of  the  locality. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  northern  harbour  as  defended  by  a  mole — the 
southern  harbour,  aa  defended  by  triremes  chained  together.  Such  de- 
fences did  not  exist  in  the  year  406  B.C.  Probably,  after  the  revolt  of 
Mityl^d  in  427  B.C.,  the  Athenians  had  removed  what  defencea  might 
have  been  before  provided  for  the  harbour. 

'  Plutarch,  Apophth.  Laconic,  p.  222  £. 
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out  the  best  rowers  for  them  out  of  all  the  rest,  he 
caused  these  rowers  to  go  aboard  before  daylight, 
concealing  the  Epibatae  or  maritime  soldiers  in  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  (instead  of  the  deck,  which 
vas  their  usual  place),  with  a  moderate  stock  of  pro- 
visions, and  keeping  the  vessel  still  covered  with 
hides  or  sails,  as  was  customary  with  vessels  hauled 
ashore  to  protect  them  against  the  sun\  These 
two  triremes  were  thus  made  ready  to  depart  at  a 
moment's  notice,  without  giving  any  indication  to 
the  enemy  that  they  were  so.  They  were  fully 
manned  before  daybreak,  the  crews  remained  in 
their  position  all  day,  and  after  dark  were  taken 
out  to  repose.  This  went  on  for  four  days  succes- 
sively, no  favourable  opportunity  having  occurred 
to  give  the  signal  for  attempting  a  start.  At  length, 
on  the  fifth  day,  about  noon,  when  many  of  the 
Peloponnesian  crews  were  ashore  for  their  morning 
meal,  and  others  were  reposing,  the  moment  seemed 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6, 19.  KaiB^kicOa-as  (Konon)  r&v  vtSw  rAr  Sptara 
ffAfovauff  ivo,  cirXij/MMrc  irp^  fffitpat,  i^  diracr«ov  r&v  vt&p  rovt  dpi<rrovs 
iptras  iKkM^as,  Kal  roits  iirtfiaras  ts  koCKijv  vavv  /wra/St/Sda-ar,  koX  ra 
wapappvftara  irapafia\»v. 

The  meaning  of  vapappvpara  is  very  uncertain.  The  commentaton 
give  htde  instruction ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  the  same  thing  is  meant 
as  ia  expressed  by  ifopaffkijpaTa  {infra,  ii.  1^  22).  We  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  matters  meant  by  napappvpara  were  something  which,  if  visible 
at  an  to  a  spectator  without,  would  at  least  afford  no  indication  that 
the  trireme  was  intended  for  a  speedy  start;  otherwise,  they  would 
defeat  the  whole  contrivance  of  Konon,  whose  aim  was  secrecy.  It  was 
essential  that  this  trireme,  though  afloat,  should  be  made  to  look  as 
much  as  possible  like  to  the  other  triremes  which  still  remained  hauled 
ashore ;  in  order  that  the  Peloponnesians  might  not  suspect  any  pur- 
pose of  departure.  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  text  to  give  a  meaning 
which  answers  this  purpose,  without  forsaking  the  explanations  given 
by  the  commentators :  see  Boeckh,Ueber  das  Attische.  See  Wesen,  ch.  x. 
p.  169. 
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favourable,  the  signal  was  given,  and  both  the  tri- 
remes started  at  the  same  moment  with  their  utmost 
speed ;  one  to  go  out  at  the  southern  entrance  to- 
wards the  sea  between  Lesbos  and  Chios — the  other 
to  depart  by  the  northern  entrance  towards  the 
Hellespont.  Instantly  the  alarm  was  given  among 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet :  the  cables  were  cut,  the 
men  hastened  aboard,  and  many  triremes  were  put  in 
motion  to  overtake  the  two  runaways.  That  which 
departed  southward,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous 
efibrts,  was  caught  towards  evening  and  brought 
back  with  all  her  crew  prisoners :  that  which  went 
towards  the  Hellespont  escaped,  rounded  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Lesbos,  and  got  safe  with  the  news  to 
Athens ;  sending  intelligence  also,  seemingly,  in  her 
way,  to  the  Athenian  admiral  Diomedon  at  Samos. 
Kaiiikra.  The  latter  immediately  made  all  haste  to  the  aid 
f^  t  of  Konon,  with  the  small  force  which  he  had  with 
7^e.  him,  no  more  than  twelve  triremes.  The  two  bar- 
*^**°'  hours  being  both  guarded  by  a  superior  force,  he 

tried  to  get  access  to  MitylSnd  through  the  Euripus, 
a  strait  which  opens  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island  into  an  interior  lake  or  bay,  approaching  near 
to  the  town.  But  here  he  was  attacked  suddenly 
by  Kallikratidas,  and  his  squadron  all  captured  ex- 
cept two  triremes,  his  own  and  another :  he  himself 
had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  ^ 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6, 22.  Aio/Mda>v  dc  fio/rfBmv  K6p»vi  iroKtopKWfMv^ 
d»b€Ka  vav(n»  ttpfuVaro  is  t6v  edpiirov  r6v  MtrvXijpaioDy. 

The  reader  should  look  at  a  map  of  Lesbos,  to  see  what  is  meant  by 
the  Euripus  of  MitylSnS — and  the  other  Euripus  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pyrrha. 

Diodorus  (xiii.  7^)  confounds  the  Euripus  of  MityllnS  with  the  har- 
bour of  Mitylen^,  with  which  it  is  quite  unconnected.  Schneider  and 
Plehn  seem  to  make  the  same  confusion  (see  Plehn,  Lesbiaca,  p.  15). 
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Athens  was  all  in  consternation  at  the  news  of  Prodigious 
the  defeat  of  Konon  and  the  blockade  of  Mityldnd.  the  Athe. 
The  whole  strength  and  energy  of  the  city  was  put  reUeve^ 
forth  to  relieve  him,  by  an  effort  greater  than  any  i^"**Xthe. 
which  had  been  made  throughout  the  whole  war.  °»»?  ^^6' 

equipped 

We  read  with  surprise  that  within  the  short  space  and  sent  to 
of  thirty  days,  a  fleet  of  no  less  than  110  triremes  k^d"**- 
was  fitted  out  and  sent  from  Peiraeus.  Every  man 
of  age  and  strength  to  serve,  without  distinction, 
was  taken  to  form  a  good  crew  ;  not  only  freemen, 
but  slaves,  to  whom  manumission  was  promised  as 
reward  :  many  also  of  the  Horsemen  or  Knights i  and 
citizens  of  highest  rank  went  aboard  as  Epibatse, 
hanging  up  their  bridles  like  Kimon  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis.  The  levy  was  in  fact  as  democratical  and 
as  equalising  as  it  had  been  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion. The  fleet  proceeded  straight  to  Samos,  whi- 
ther orders  had  doubtless  been  sent  to  get  together 
all  the  triremes  which  the  allies  could  furnish  as 
reinforcements,  as  well  as  all  the  scattered  Athe- 
nian. By  this  means,  forty  additional  triremes  (ten 
of  them  Samian)  were  assembled ,  and  the  whole  fleet, 
150  sail,  went  from  Samos  to  the  little  islands  called 
Arginusse,  close  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to  Malea 
the  south-eastern  cape  of  Lesbos. 

Kallikratidas,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  ^;^-^^^' 
new  fleet  while  it  was  yet  at  Samos,  withdrew  the  Kaiukra- 
greater  portion  of  his  force  from  MitylSnS,  leaving  ^^J^JJ^j^ 
fifty  triremes  under  Eteonikus  to  continue  the  block-  of  his  fleet 
ade.    Less  than  fifty  probably  would  not  have  been  lens^iea. 
sufficient,  inasmuch  as  two  harbours  were  to  be  nlkLt^* 
watched;    but  he  was  thus  reduced  to  meet  the  JJ^^""* 

blockado. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  24-25;  Diodor.  xiii.  VJ. 
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Athenian  fleet  with  inferior  numbers — 120  triremes 
against  150.  His  fleet  was  ofi"  Cape  Malea,  where 
the  crews  took  their  suppers,  on  the  same  evening 
as  the  Athenians  supped  at  the  opposite  islands  of 
Arginus8e.  It  was  his  project  to  sail  across  the  in- 
termediate channel  in  the  night  aud  attack  them  in 
the  morning  before  they  were  prepared ;  but  violent 
wind  and  rain  forced  him  to  defer  all  movement  till 
daylight.  On  the  ensuing  morning  both  parties  pre- 
pared for  the  greatest  naval  encounter  which  had 
taken  place  throughout  the  whole  war.  Kallikrati- 
das  was  advised  by  his  pilot,  the  Megarian  Hermon, 
to  retire  for  the  present  without  fighting,  inasmuch 
as  the  Athenian  fleet  had  the  advantage  of  thirty  tri- 
remes over  him  in  number.  He  replied  that  flight 
was  disgraceful,  and  that  Sparta  would  be  no  worse 
ofi",  even  if  he  should  perish  \  The  answer  was  one 
congenial. to  his  chivalrous  nature;  and  we  may 
well  conceive,  that  having  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months  been  lord  and  master  of  the  sea,  he  recol- 
lected his  own  haughty  message  to  Konon,  and 
thought  it  dishonour  to  incur  or  deserve,  by  retiring, 
the  like  taunt  upon  himself.  We  may  remark  too 
that  the  disparity  of  numbers,  though  serious,  was 
by  no  means  such  as  to  render  the  contest  hope- 
less, or  to  serve  as  a  legitimate  ground  for  retreat 
to  one  who  prided  himself  on  a  full  measure  of 
Spartan  courage. 

The  Athenian  fleet  was  so  marshaled,  that  its  great 
strength  was  placed  in  the  two  wings ;  in  each  of 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  32;  Diodor.  ziii.  97,  98~tbe  Utter  reports 
terrific  omeni  beforehand  for  the  generals. 

The  answer  has  been  a  memorable  one»  more  than  once  adverted  to 
—Plutarch,  Laconic.  Apophtheg:m.  p.  832;  Cicero,  Dc  OfBc.  i.  24. 
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which  there  were  sixty  Athenian  ships,  divided  into  j^^  ^^^ 
four  equal  divisions,  each  division  commanded  by  a  f^^^"" 
general.    Of  the  four  squadrons  of  fifteen  ships  each,  battle. 
two  were  placed  in  front,  two  to  support  them  m  twe  nau- 
the  rear.    AristokratSs  and  Diomedon  commanded  evened' 
the  two  front  squadrons  of  the  left  division,  Periklds  ^^^^ng 
and  ErasinidSs  the  two  squadrons  in  the  rear:  on  of  the  war. 
the  right  division,  Protomachus  and  Thrasyllus  com- 
manded the  two  in  front,  Lysias  and  AristogenSs 
the  two  in  the  rear.    The  centre,  wherein  were  the 
Saipians  and  other  allies,  was  left  weak  and  all  in 
single  line :  it  appears  to  have  been  exactly  in  front 
of  one  of  the  isles  of  Arginusse,  while  the  two  other 
divisions  were  to  the  right  and  left  of  that  isle.    We 
read  with  some  surprise  that  the  whole  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  was  arranged  by  single  ships,  becaase 
it  sailed  better  and  manoeuvred  better  than  the  Athe- 
nians ;  who  formed  their  right  and  left  divisions  in 
deep  order,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hindering  the 
enemy  from  performing  the  nautical  manoeuvres  of 
the  diekplus  and  the  periplus^    It  would  seem  that 
the  Athenian  centre,  having  the  land  immediately 
in  its  rear,  was  supposed  to  be  better  protected 
against  an  enemy  ''  saihng  through  the  line  out  to 
the  rear  and  sailing  round  about "  than  the  other 
divisions,  which  were  in  the  open  waters ;  for  which 
reason  it  was  left  weak,  with  the  ships  in  single  line. 
But  the  fact  which  strikes  us  the  most  is,  that  if  we 
turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  shall  find 

'  Xenopfa.  Hellen.  i.  6,  31.  Ovt»  If  MxOria-av  (ol  *A$rjpaioi)  tva  fit} 
hUKwkmnf  dtdoZrv*  X*H^^^  7^  eirXeoy,  Al  dc  tS>v  AaKebtufioviMV  (ivrtrc- 
rayfuvai  Ijirav  diracai  firl  fueu,  ii>s  wphs  HUkttXovp  koi  ntplirkovv  trapt- 
aKtvatrfuvat,  dih  to  (itKriov  irXtlv. 

Contrast  this  with  Thucyd.  ii.  84-85)  (the  speech  of  Phonnion),  iv.  12, 
vii.  36. 
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that  this  diekplus  and  periplus  were  the  special  man- 
oeuvres of  the  Athenian  navy,  and  continued  to  be 
so  even  down  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse ;  the  Lacedae- 
monians being  at  first  absolutely  unable  to  perform 
them  at  all,  and  continuing  for  a  long  time  to  perform 
them  far  less  skilfully  than  the  Athenians.  Now, 
the  comparative  value  of  both  parties  is  reversed : 
the  superiority  of  nautical  skill  has  passed  to  the 
Peloponnesians  and  their  allies:  the  precautions 
whereby  that  superiority  is  neutralized  or  evaded, 
are  forced  as  a  necessity  on  the  Athenians.  How 
astonished  would  the  Athenian  admiral  Phormion 
have  been,  if  he  could  have  witnessed  the  fleets  and 
the  order  of  battle  at  Arginusae  I 
Battle  of  Kallikratidas  himself,  with  the  ten  Lacedaemonian 

^^efcaTof  s^^ps*  w^8  o^  ^'^  right  of  his  fleet :  on  the  left  were 
the  Lace-     the  BoBotiaus  and  fiubceans,  under  the  Boeotian 

dcinoniaiM 

—death  of  admiral  Thrasondas.  The  battle  was  long  and  obs- 
tidas.  tinately  contested,  first  by  the  two  fleets  in  their 
original  order ;  afterwards,  when  all  order  was  bro- 
ken, by  scattered  ships  mingled  together  and  con- 
tending in  individual  combat.  At  length  the  brave 
Kallikratidas  perished.  His  ship  was  in  the  act  of 
driving  against  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  and  he  him- 
self probably  (like  Brasidas^  atPylus)  had  planted 
himself  on  the  forecastle,  to  be  the  first  in  boarding 
the  enemy  or  in  preventing  the  enemy  from  board- 
ing him — when  the  shock,  arising  from  impact, 
threw  him  off  his  footing,  so  that  he  fell  overboard 
and  was  drowned^.     In  spite  of  the  discouragement 

1  See  Thucyd.  iv.  11. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  33.  ^«rvl  dc  KaXXucpar/dcb  tv  iftfioKownfs  rtft 
P€mt  dYToirra-cby  «;  rifp  $akaa'<ra»  ^ffmvta-Brf,  &c. 
The  details  given  by  Diodorua  about  this  battle  and  the  exploits  of 
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springing  from  his  death,  the  ten  Lacedaemonian 
triremes  displayed  a  coarage  worthy  of  his,  and  nine 
of  them  were  destroyed  or  disabled.  At  length  the 
Athenians  were  victorious  in  all  parts:  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  gave  way,  and  their  flight  became 
general,  partly  to  Chios,  partly  to  Phokaea.  More 
than  sixty  of  their  ships  were  destroyed  over  and 
above  the  nine  Lacedaemonian,  seventy-seven  in  all ; 
making  a  total  loss  of  above  the  half  of  the  entire 
fleet  The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  also  severe — 
amounting  to  twenty  •five  triremes.  They  returned 
to  Arginusae  after  the  battled 

The  victory  of  Arginusae  afforded  the  most  stri-  it  wnuid 
king  proof  how  much  the  democratical  energy  of  bette^fo? 
Athens  could  yet  accomplish,  in  spite  of  so  many  evra  foV*"^ 
years  of  exhausting  war.     But  far  better  would  it  ^*^*?«'  ^ 
have  been,  if  her  energy  on  this  occasion  had  been  tidas  had 
less  efficacious  and  successful.     The  defeat  of  the  at  Ar^. 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  the  death  of  their  admirable 
leader — we  must  take  the  second  as  inseparable 
from  the  first,  since  Kallikratidas  was  not  the  man 
to  survive  a  defeat — were  signal  misfortunes  to  the 
whole  Grecian  world ;  and  in  an  especial  manner, 
misfortunes  to  Athens  herself.    If  Kallikratidas  had 
gained  the  victory  and  survived  it,  he  would  cer- 
tainly  have  been  the  man  to  close  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  for  Mityl6n6  must  immediately  have  surren* 
dered,  and  Konon  with  all  the  Athenian  fleet  there 
blocked  up  must  have  become  his  prisoners ;  which 

KaUikrstidaa  are  at  once  prolix  and  unworthy  of  confidence.     See  an 
excellent  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  Thucyd.  iv.  12 — respecting  the  descrip- 
tion (pven  by  Diodoms  of  the  conduct  of  Bnuidas  at  Pylua. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  34 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  99,  100. 


nusae. 
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circumstance,  coming  at  the  back  of  a  defeat,  would 
have  rendered  Athens  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any- 
tolerable  terms  of  peace.     Now  to  have  the  terms 
dictated  at  a  moment  when  her  power  was  not  wholly- 
prostrate,  by  a  man  like  Kallikratidas,  free  from 
corrupt  personal  ambition  and  of  a  generous  Pan- 
Hellenic  patriotism — would  have  been  the  best  fate 
which  at  this  moment  could  befall  her ;  while  to 
the  Grecian  world  generally,  it  would  have  been 
an  unspeakable  benefit,  that  in  the  re-organization 
which  it  was  sure  to  undergo  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  ascendant  individual  of  the  moment  should  be 
penetrated  with  devotion  to  the  great  ideas  of  Hel- 
lenic brotherhood  at  home,  and  Hellenic  indepen- 
dence against  the  foreigner.     The  near  prospect  of 
such  a  benefit  was  opened  by  that  rare  chance  which 
threw  Kallikratidas  into  the  command,  enabled  him 
not  only  to  publish  his  lofty  profession  of  faith,  but 
to  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it,  and 
for  a  time  floated  him  on  towards  complete  success. 
Nor  were  the  envious  gods  ever  more  envious,  than 
when  they  frustrated,  by  the  disaster  of  Arginusse, 
the  consummation  which  they  bad  thus  seemed  to 
promise.     The  pertinence  of  these  remarks  will  be 
better  understood  in  the  next  chapter,  when  I  come 
to  recount  the  actual  winding-up  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  under  the  auspices  of  the  worthless,  but 
able,  Lysander.     It  was  into  his  bands  that  the 
command  was  re-transferred — a  transfer  almost  from 
the  best  of  Greeks  to  the  worst.     We  shall  then  see 
how  much  the  sufferings  of  the  Grecian  world,  and 
of  Athens  especially,  were  aggravated  by  his  indi- 
vidual  temper  and  tendencies — and  we  shall  then 
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feel  by  contrast,  how  much  would  have  been  gained 
if  the  commander  armed  with  such  great  power  of 
dictation  had  been  a  Pan-Hellenic  patriot.    To  have 
the  sentiment  of  that  patriotism  enforced,  at  a  mo- 
ment of  break-up  and  re-arrangement  throughout 
Greece,  by  the  victorious  leader  of  the  day,  with 
single-hearted  honesty  and  resolution,  would  have 
been  a  stimulus  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  the 
Grecian  mind  such  as  no  other  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances could  have  furnished.     The  defeat  and 
death  of  Kallikratidas  was  thus  even  more  deplora- 
ble as  a  loss  to  Athens  and  Greece,  than  to  Sparta 
herself.    To  his  lofty  character  and  patriotism,  even 
in  so  short  a  career,  we  vainly  seek  a  parallel. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  Safe  escape 
Eteonikus  at  MityldnS  by  the  admiral's  signal-boat,  niku  and 
As  soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  desired  the  crew  of  the  frJm  MUy- 
signal-boat  to  say  nothing  to  any  one,  but  to  go  }^*® 
again  out  of  the  harbour,  and  then  return  with 
wreaths  and  shouts  of  triumph — crying  out  that 
Kallikratidas  had  gained  the  victory  and  had  de- 
stroyed or  captured  all  the  Athenian  ships.     All 
suspicion  of  the  reality  was  thus  kept  from  Konon 
and  the  besieged,  while  Eteonikus  himself,  affecting 
to  believe  the  news,  offered  the  sacrifice  of  thanks- 
giving ;  but  gave  orders  to  all  the  triremes  to  take 
their  meal  and  depart  afterwards  without  losing  a 
moment — directing  the  masters  of  the  trading-ships 
also  to  put  their  property  silently  aboard,  and  get 
off  at  the  same  time.     And  thus,  with  little  or  no 
delay,  and  without  the  least  obstruction  from  Ko- 
non, all  these  ships,  triremes  and  merchantmen, 
sidled  out  of  the  harbour  and  were  carried  off  in 
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safety  to  Chios,  the  wind  heiog  fair.     Eteonikus 

at  the  same  time  withdrew  his  land-forces  to  Me- 

thyinna,  burning  his  camp*     Konon,  thus  finding 

himself  unexpectedly  at  liberty,  put  to  sea  with  his 

ships  when  the  wind  had  become  calmer,  and  joined 

the  main  Athenian  fleet,  which  he  found  already 

on  its  way  from  Arginusae  to  Mityl6n6.     The  latter 

presently  came  to  Mityldnd,  and  from  thence  passed 

over  to  make  an  attack  on  Chios ;  which  attack 

proving  unsuccessful,  they  went  forward  to  their 

ordinary  station  at  Samos^ 

Joy  of  The  news  of  the  victory  at  Arginusae  diffused  joy 

the  victory   and  triumph  at  Athens.     All  the  slaves  who  had 

tion  aming  scrvcd  in  the  armament  were  manumitted  and  pro- 

focuhat      nioted,  according  to  promise,  to  the  rights  of  Pla- 

thc  Athe-     taeans  at  Athens — a  qualified  species  of  citizenship. 

man  sea-  ,  ,     ^  *  ,       ^  * 

men  on  the  Yet  the  joy  was  poisoned  by  another  incident  which 
ships  had  became  known  at  the  same  time,  raising  sentiments 
pkkeTup  of  a  totally  opposite  character,  and  ending  in  one  of 
^^^^  the  most  gloomy  and  disgraceful  proceedings  in  all 
Athenian  history. 

Not  only  the  bodies  of  the  slain  warriors  floating 
about  on  the  water  had  not  been  picked  up  for  bu- 
rial, but  the  wrecks  had  not  been  visited  to  preserve 
those  who  were  yet  living.  The  first  of  these  two 
points,  even  alone,  would  have  sufficed  to  excite  a 
painful  sentiment  of  wounded  piety  at  Athens.  But 
the  second  point,  here  an  essential  part  of  the  same 
omission,  inflamed  that  sentiment  into  shame,  grief, 
and  indignation  of  the  sharpest  character. 

In  the  descriptions  of  this  event,  Diodorus  and 
many  other  writers  take  notice  of  the  first  point, 

^  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  6,  38;  Diodor.  ziii.  100. 
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either  exclusively^  or  at  least  with  slight  reference 
to  the  second ;  which  latter,  nevertheless)  stands  as 

'  See  the  xumrative  of  Diodorus  (nii.  100,  101,  102),  where  nothing 
ia  mentioned  except  about  picking  up  the  floating  deod  bodies — about 
the  crime,  and  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  of  omitting  to  secure 
burial  to  so  many  dead  bodies.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  fancied  that 
there  were  any  Jiwng  bodies,  or  that  it  was  a  question  between  life  and 
death  to  so  many  of  the  crews. 

Whereas  if  we  follow  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  (Hellen.  i.  7),  we  shall 
see  that  the  question  is  put  throughout  about  picking  up  the  Umng 
men — the  shipwrecked  mem,  or  the  men  belonging  to,  and  still  living 
aboard  of,  the  broken  ships — dveXta-Ocu  tovs  vavayovs,  rovs  Svarvxovpras, 
Toifs  KarabvvTas  (Hellen.  ii.  3,  32) :  compare  especially  ii.  3,  35 — irXciif 
cirl  r^  learadcdvicviac  puvs  koI  tws  in  avr&v  dvOpianrovs  (i.  6,  36).  The 
word  vavayhs  does  not  mean  a  dead  body,  but  a  living  man  who  has 
suffered  shipwreck  :  Navay^r  tJKfa,  $€vos,  davXrjrov  yivos  (says  Mene- 
laus,  Enrip.  Helen.  457)  :  also  407 — Kat  vvvrdkas  vavayhs,  6noke<ras 
^tXovr  'EfeVccroy  is  yjjv  r^vde,  &c.,  again  538.  It  corresponds  with 
the  Latin  naufragus — "mers&  rate  naufragus  assem  Dum  rogat,  et 
pictS.  se  tempestate  tuetur  "  (Juvenal,  ziv.  301 ).  Thucydidds  does  not 
use  the  word  vavayovf ,  but  speaks  of  rovs  vtKpovs  Koi  ra  vavayia,  mean* 
ing  by  the  latter  word  the  damaged  ships  with  every  person  and  thing 
on  board. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Schneider  and  most  other  commentators 
on  Xenophon,  Sturz  in  his  Lexicon  Xenophonteum  (v.  dvatptaig), 
Stallbaum  ad  Platon.  Apol.  Socrat.  c.  20.  p.  32,  Sievers,  Comment,  ad 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  31,  Forchhammer,  Die  Athener  und  Sokrat^s, 
p.  30-31.  Berlin,  1837> — ^and  others— all  treat  this  event  as  if  it  were 
nothing  but  a  question  of  picking  up  dead  bodies  for  sepulture.  This 
is  a  complete  misinterpretation  of  Xenophon ;  not  merely  because  the 
word  vavay^s,  which  he  uses  {pur  several  times,  means  a  living  person^ 
but  because  there  are  two  other  passages,  which  leave  absolutely  no 
doubt  about  the  matter — Uop^X^c  ^i  ns  is  Trjv  iKKKrja-iav,  tf>daK<ov  iirX 
Tvvx<w(  dk<l>iTav  irt»^viu'  cfTiorcXXeiy  ^  aitr^  roifs  anoWvfiivovs, 
iav  a-^Bj,  dvayy€iXai  rf  d^fi^,  6ti  ol  arparriyol  ovk  dye/Xovro 
ToifS  dpiarovs  virip  Ttjs  irarpibos  y^vopivovs*  Again  (ii.  3,  35), 
Theramends,  when  vindicating  himself  before  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty 
two  years  afterwards  for  his  conduct  in  accusing  the  generals,  says  that 
the  generals  brought  their  own  destruction  upon  themselves  by  accu- 
sing him  first,  and  by  saying  that  the  men  on  the  disabled  ships  might 
have  been  saved  with  proper  diligence — <f>d<rKoirrts  y^(the  generals)  oloif 
T€  ccvai  aStaat  rovs  dvbpas,  Trpoiptvoi  avrovs  afroXf craai,  airo- 
wktovrts  ^x^^^'  These  passages  place  the  point  beyond  dispute,  that 
the  generals  were  accused  of  having  neglected  to  save  the  lives  of  men 
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st«««^thc  far  the  gravest  in  the  estimate  of  every  impartial 
the  disabled  critic,  and  ^as  also  the  most  violent  in  its  effect 
tbc'^en  upon  Athenian  feelings.  Twenty-five  Athenian 
them?  triremes  had  been  ruined  along  with  most  of  their 
crews ;  that  is,  lay  heeled  over  or  disabled,  with  their 
oars  destroyed,  no  masts,  nor  any  means  of  moving 
— mere  hulls  partially  broken  by  the  impact  of  an 
enemy's  ship,  and  gradually  filling  and  sinking.  The 
original  crew  of  each  was  200  men.  The  field  of 
battle  (if  we  may  use  that  word  for  a  space  of  sea) 
was  strewed  with  these  wrecks ;  the  men  remaining 
on  board  being  helpless  and  unable  to  get  away — 
for  the  ancient  trireme  carried  no  boat,  nor  any  aids 
for  escape.  And  there  were  moreover,  floating  about, 
men  who  had  fallen  overboard,  or  were  trying  to 
save  their  lives  by  means  of  accidental  spars  or 
empty  casks.  It  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  naval 
victory,  that  the  party  who  gained  it  could  sail  over 
the  field  of  battle,  and  thus  assist  their  own  helpless 
or  wounded  comrades  aboard  the  disabled  ships' — 
taking  captive,  or  sometimes  killing,  the  correspond- 
ing persons  belonging  to  the  enemy.  According 
even  to  the  speech  made  in  the  Athenian  public 
assembly  afterwards,  by  Euryptolemus  the  defender 
of  the  accused  generals,  there  were  twelve  triremes 
with  their  crews  on  board  lying  in  the  condition  just 
described.  This  is  an  admission  by  the  defence,  and 
therefore  the  minimum  of  the  reality :  there  cannot 

on  the  point  of  being  drowned,  and  who  by  their  neglect  afterwurds  were 
drowned — not  of  having  neglected  to  pick  up  dead  bodies  for  sepulture. 
This  misinterpretation  of  the  commentators  is  here  of  the  grayest  im- 
port. It  alters  completely  the  criticisms  on  the  proceedings  at  Athens. 
'  See  Thucyd.  i.  60,  51. 
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possibly  have  been  fewer,  but  there  were  probably 
several  more,  out  of  the  whole  twenty-five  stated  by 
Xenophon\  No  step  being  taken  to  preserve  them, 
the  surviving  portion,  wounded  as  well  as  unwound- 
ed,  of  these  crews,  were  left  to  be  gradually  drowned 
as  each  disabled  ship  went  down.  If  any  of  them 
escaped,  it  was  by  unusual  goodness  of  swimming 
— by  finding  some  fortunate  plank  or  spar — at  any 
rate  by  the  disgrace  of  throwing  away  their  arms, 
and  by  some  method  such  as  no  wounded  man  would 
be  competent  to  employ. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  34.  *Aw»Kovro  dc  rS>v  y^tv  ^ABrivaiap  inj€s 
wfvre  Koi   €tKO<nv  avrois   dvdpdo'iv,    iicThi    okiytov  t&v  irp6s  t^v  y^y 

VpOa'€9t)(jS€Vr4Nf, 

Schneider  in  his  note,  and  Mr.  Mitford  in  his  History,  express  sur- 
prise at  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  twelve  which  appears  in 
the  speech  of  Euiyptolemus,  and  the  number  twenty-five  given  by 
Xenophon. 

But,  first,  we  are  not  to  suppose  Xenophon  to  guarantee  those  asser- 
tions as  to  matters  of  fact  which  he  gives  as  coming  from  Euryptole- 
mus ;  who,  as  an  advocate  speaking  in  the  assembly,  might  take  great 
liberties  with  the  truth. 

Next,  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  total  number  of  ships  ruined  or  dis- 
abled in  the  action :  Euryptolemus  speaks  of  the  total  number  of  wrecks 
afloat  and  capable  of  being  visited  so  as  to  rescue  the  sufferers,  at  the 
subsequent  moment  when  the  generals  directed  the  squadron  under 
Theramen^  to  go  out  for  the  rescue.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
generals  went  back  to  Arginusss  from  the  battle,  and  there  determined 
(according  to  their  own  statement)  to  send  out  from  thence  a  squadron 
for  visiting  the  wrecks.  A  certain  interval  of  time  must  therefore  have 
elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  action,  and  the  order  given  to  Thera- 
mente.  Daring  that  interval,  undoubtedly  some  of  the  disabled  ships 
went  down  or  came  to  pieces :  if  we  are  to  believe  £ur3rptolemus,  thirteen 
out  of  the  twenty-five  must  have  thus  disappeared,  so  that  their  crews 
were  already  drowned,  and  no  more  than  twelve  remained  floating  for 
Theramen^  to  visit,  even  had  he  been  ever  so  active  and  ever  bo  much 
favoured  by  weather. 

I  distrust  the  statement  of  Euryptolemus,  and  believe  that  he  most 
probably  underrated  the  number.  But  assuming  him  to  be  correct, 
this  will  only  show  how  much  the  generals  were  to  blame  (as  we  shall 
hereafter  revaxrk)  for  not  having  seen  to  the  visitation  of  the  wrecks 
before  they  went  back  to  their  moorings  at  Arginusse. 
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Despatch 
of  the  ge- 
nerals to 
Athens, 
affirming 
that  a 
storm  had 
prevented 
them  from 
saying  the 
drowning 
men. 


Justifiable 
wrath  and 
wounded 
sympa^y 
of  the 
Athenians 
—extreme 
excitement 
among  the 
relatives  of 
the  drown- 
ed men. 


The  first  letter  from  the  generals  which  commu- 
nicated the  victory,  made  known  at  the  same  time 
the  loss  sustained  in  obtaining  it.  It  announced , 
doubtless,  the  fact  which  we  read  in  Xenophon,  that 
twenty-five  Athenian  triremes  had  been  lost  with 
nearly  all  their  crews  ;  specifying,  we  may  be  sure, 
the  name  of  each  trireme  which  had  so  perished  ; 
for  each  trireme  in  the  Athenian  navy,  like  modem 
ships,  had  its  own  name^  It  mentioned  at  the 
same  time  that  no  step  whatever  had  been  taken 
by  the  victorious  survivors  to  save  their  wounded 
and  drowning  countrymen  on  board  the  sinking 
ships.  A  storm  had  arisen  (such  was  the  reason 
assigned) ,  so  violent  as  to  render  all  such  interven- 
tion totally  impracticable*. 

It  is  so  much  the  custom,  in  dealing  with  Grecian 
history,  to  presume  the  Athenian  people  to  be  a  set 
of  children  or  madmen,  whose  feelings  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  try  and  account  for — that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  state  these  circumstances  somewhat  at 
length,  in  order  to  show  that  the  mixed  sentiment 
excited  at  Athens  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginusse  was  perfectly  natural  and  justifiable.  Along 
with  joy  for  the  victory,  there  was  blended  horror 
and  remorse  at  the  fact,  that  so  many  of  the  brave 

^  Boeckh',  in  his  inatructire  Tolume — Urkunden  uber  claa  Attiache 
See-Wesen  (vii.  p.  84  seq,) — gives,  from  inscriptions,  a  long  list  of  the 
names  of  Athenian  triremes,  between  B.C.  356  and  322.  All  the  names 
are  feminine :  some  curious.  We  have  a  long  list  also  of  the  Athenian 
ship-builders;  since  the  name  of  the  bnilder  is  commonly  stated  in  the 
inscription  along  with  that  of  the  ship— Ei;;^ ape  f,  'AXe^tfuixov  ^pyov — 
Setp^y,  'ApiOTOKparovs  tpyov — *E\€vB€pla,  *Apx€P^»  €pyov — 'Eirt- 
dccftr,  AvciOTparov  tlpyov — AtjfAOKpaTia,  Xmp€aTpaTov  ^pyop,  &c. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  4.  *Ori  iiiv  yhp  ovdevos  SXXov  KaBrprrotnro  (o2 
trrpaTfiyoX)  iirurroXrjv  ^(d«/«cw€  (Theramends)  fiaprvptov  xal  hrtft^a^ 
ol  frTpoTfjyoi  it  riiv  fiavK^v  xat  is  t6v  Mjfjtov,  cKXXo  ov^p  alrUtfuvoi  i)  r^ 
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men  who  had  helped  to  gain  it,  had  been  left  to 
perish  unheeded.     The  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
crews  of  these  lost  triremes  were  of  course  foremost 
in  the  expression  of  such  indignant  emotion.     The 
narrative  of  Xenophon,  meagre  and  confused  as  well 
as  unfair,  presents  this  emotion  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing causeless,  factitious,  pumped  up  out  of  the 
standing  irascibility  of  the  multitude  by  the  artifices 
of  Theramends,  Kallixenus,  and  a  few  others.    But 
whatever  may  have  been  done  by  these  individuals 
to  aggravate  the  public  excitement,  or  pervert  it  to 
bad  purposes,  assuredly  the  excitement  itself  was 
spontaneous,  inevitable,  and  amply  justified.    The 
very  thought  that  so  many  of  the  brave  partners  in 
the  victory  had  been  left  to  drown  miserably  on  the 
sinking  hulls,  without  any  effort,  on  the  part  of  their 
generals  and  comrades  near,  to  rescue  them — was 
enough  to  stir  up  all  the  sensibilities,  public  as  well 
as  private,  of  the  most  passive  nature,  even  in 
citizens  who  were  not  related  to  the  deceased — much 
more  in  those  who  were  so.     To  expect  that  the 
Athenians  would  be  so  absorbed  in  the  delight  of  the 
victory,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  generals  who  had  com- 
manded, as  to  overlook  such  a  desertion  of  perish- 
ing warriors,  and  such  an  omission  of  sympathetic 
duty — ^is,  in  my  judgment,  altogether  preposterous  ; 
and  would,  if  it  were  true,  only  establish  one  more 
vice  in  the  Athenian  people,  besides  those  which  they 
really  had,  and  the  many  more  with  which  they  have 
been  unjustly  branded. 

The  generalsin  their  public  letter  accounted  for 
their  omission  by  saying  that  the  violence  of  the 
storm  was  too  great  to  allow  them  to  move.  First, 
was  this  true  as  matter  of  fact  ?     Next,  had  there 

R  2 
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The  ge-      been  time  to  discharge  the  duty,  or  at  the  least  to  try 
•apeneded  and  discharge  it,  before  the  storm  came  on  to  be  so 
ed  to  come  intolerable?     These  points  required  examination, 
borne.        rj^Q  generals,  while  honoured  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  victory,  were  superseded,  and  directed  to  come 
home  ;  all  except  Konon,  who  having  been  blocked 
up  at  Mityldnd,  was  not  concerned  in  the  question. 
Two  new  colleagues,  Philoklds  and  Adeimantus, 
were  named  to  go  out  and  join  him^     The  generals 
probably  received  the  notice  of  their  recall  at  Samos, 
and  came  home  in  consequence ;  reaching  Athens 
seemingly  about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning 
of  October — the  battle  of  Arginusae  having  been 
fought  in  August  406  b.c.     Two  of  the  generals, 
however,  Protomachus  and  AristogenSs^  declined  to 
come :  warned  of  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and 
not  confiding  in  their  own  case  to  meet  it,  they  pre- 
ferred to  pay  the  price  of  voluntary  exile.    The  other 
six,  Periklds,  Lysias,  Diomedon,  Erasinid^s,  Ari- 
stokratSs,  and  Thrasyllus  (Archestratus,  one  of  the 
original  ten,  having  died  atMityl6n6«),  came  without 
their  two  colleagues ;  an  unpleasant  augury  for  the 
result. 
u^fiSie       ^^  th^ir  fi*^'  arrival,  ArchedSmus,  at  that  time 
Sirethe^"  an  acceptable  popular  orator,  and  exercising  some 
Senate  and  magistracy  or  high  ofiice  which  we  cannot  distinctly 
at  Athens,    make  out^,  imposed  upon  Erasinidds  a  fine  to  that 

'  Xenopfa.  Hellen.  i.  7*  1 ;  Biodor.  xiii.  101 — M  yutv  rj  vIxq  rovt 
trrpaniyovt  €iqjvnw,  tir\  ^  rf  frcpiidcTy  drd<l>ov9  rovs  vnep  rrjs  ^ytfjunnas 

I  have  before  remarked  that  Diodorus  makes  the  mistake  of  talking 
about  nothing  but  dead  bodies,  in  place  of  the  living  vavayoi  spoken  of 
by  Xenophon.         >  Lysias,  Orat.  xxi.  ('AiroXoyia  Awpodoneuif)  aect  vii. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7>  2.  ArchedSmus  is  described  as  r$r  AciceXc^ar 
€irifu\wfi€vot.  What  is  meant  by  these  words,  none  of  the  commen- 
tators can  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner.    The  text  most  be  corrupt. 
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limited  amount  which  was  within  the  competence  of 
magistrates  without  the  sanction  of  the  Dikastery — 
and  accused  him  besides  before  the  Dikastery ;  partly 
for  general  misconduct  in  his  command,  partly  on 
the  specific  charge  of  having  purloined  some  public 
money  on  its  way  from  the  Hellespont,  firasinidds 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  imprisoned, 
either  until  the  money  was  made  good,  or  perhaps 
until  farther  examination  could  take  place  into  the 
other  alleged  misdeeds. 

This  trial  of  Erasinides  took  place  before  the  ge- 
nerals were  summoned  before  the  Senate  to  give 
their  formal  exposition  respecting  the  recent  battle 
and  the  subsequent  neglect  of  the  drowning  men. 
And  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  ArchedSmus  wished 
to  impute  to  ErasinidSs  exclusively,  apart  from  the 
other  generals,  the  blame  of  that  neglect ;  a  distinc- 
tion, as  will  hereafter  appear,  not  wholly  unfounded. 
If  however  any  such  design  was  entertained,  it  did 
not  succeed.  When  the  generals  went  to  explain 
their  case  before  the  Senate,  the  decision  of  that 
body  was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  all  of  them, 

Some  oonjecture  like  that  of  Dobree  seems  plausible ;  some  word  like 
Tjjs  drieanjs  or  ttjs  d€KaT€v<rt(os — baving  reference  to  tbe  levying  of  tbe 
tithe  in  the  Hellespont;  which  would  furnish  reasonable  ground  .for  the 
proceeding  of  Archedlmus  against  Erasinidds. 

The  office  held  by  Archedemus,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  been 
sufficiently  exalted  to  confer  upon  him  the  power  of  imposing  the  fine 
of  limited  amount  called  hn^Xtf. 

I  hesitate  to  identify  this  ArcbedSmus  with  the  person  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  ii.  9.  There  seems  no 
similarity  at  all  in  the  points  of  character  noticed. 

The  popular  orator  Archeddmus  was  derided  by  Eupolis  and  Aristo- 
phanes as  having  sore  eyes,  and  as  baving  got  bis  citizenship  vnthout 
a  proper  title  to  it  (see  Aristophan.  Ran.  419-588,  with  tbe  Scholia). 
He  also  is  charged  in  a  line  of  an  oration  of  Lysias  with  baving  embez- 
zled tbe  public  money  (Lysias  cont.  Alkibiad.  sect.  25.  Orat.  xiv.). 
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though  we  have  no  particularly  of  the  debate  which 
passed.  On  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  Timo- 
kratds^  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  other  five 
generals  present  should  be  placed  in  custody,  as 
well  as  ErasinidSs,  and  thus  handed  over  to  the  pub- 
lic assembly  for  consideration  of  the  case*. 
Debate  in  The  public  assembly  was  accordingly  held,  and 
ti^erabiy—  *^®  generals  were  brought  before  it.     We  are  here 

Therame-  jqW  who  it  was  that  appeared  as  their  principal  ac- 
nes accuses  ^  ^^  JT  «- 

thegenerais  cuscr,  along  with  scvcral  others ;  though  unfortu- 
omitting  to  uately  we  are  left  to  guess  what  were  the  topics  on 
drowning  which  they  insisted.  Theramends  was  the  man  who 
*°*^°-  denounced   them   most  vehemently,  as  guilty  of 

leaving  the  crews  of  the  disabled  triremes  to  be 
drowned,  and  of  neglecting  all  efforts  to  rescue 
them.     He  appealed  to  their  own  public  letter  to 
the  people,  oflScially  communicating  the  victory — 
in  which  letter  they  made  no  mention  of  having  ap- 
pointed any  one  to  undertake  the  duty,  nor  of  ha- 
ving any  one  to  blame  for  not  performing  it.     The 
omission  therefore  was  wholly  their  own :  they  might 
have  performed  it,  and  ought  to  be  punished  for  so 
cruel  a  breach  of  duty. 
Effect  of         The  generals  could  not  have  a  more  formidable 
tion'^*    enemy  than  TheramenSs.     We  have  had  occasion 
mcnTgupon  '^  foUow  him,  during  the  revolution  of  the  Four 
lembf         Hundred,  as  a  long-sighted  as  well  as  tortuous  poli- 
tician: he  had  since  been  in  high  military  com- 
mand, a  partaker  in  victory  with  AlkibiadSs  at  Ky- 
zikus  and  elsewhere  ;  and  he  had  served  as  trierarch 
in  the  victory  of  Arginusse  itself.     His  authority 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7>  3.   TijxoKpaTovs  d*  (iir6ifTos,  ort   jcat   rovr 
nWovs  XP^  bfBevras  es  tov  brj/iov  wapadodrjpai,  ff  /9ovX^  l^^crc. 
*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  4. 
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therefore  was  naturally  high,  and  told  for  much, 
when  he  denied  the  justification  which  the  generals 
had  set  up,  founded  on  the  severity  of  the  storm. 
According  to  him,  they  might  have  picked  up  the 
drowning  men,  and  ought  to  have  done  so:  either 
they  might  have  done  so  before  the  storm  came 
on —  or  there  never  was  any  storm  of  sufficient  gra- 
vity to  prevent  them :  upon  their  heads  lay  the  re- 
sponsibility of  omission^  Xenophon,  in  his  very 
meagre  narrative,  does  not  tell  us  in  express  words, 
that  TheramenSs  contradicted  the  generals  as  to  the 
storm.  But  that  he  did  so  contradict  them,  point 
blank,  is  implied  distinctly  in  that  which  Xenophon 
alleges  him  to  have  said.  It  seems  also  that  Thra- 
sybulus — another  trierarch  at  Arginusse,  and  a  man 
not  only  of  equal  consequence,  but  of  far  more  esti- 
mable character — concurred  with  Theramends  in 
this  same  accusation  of  the  generals^,  though  not 
standing  forward  so  prominently  in  the  case.  He 
too  therefore  must  have  denied  the  reality  of  the 
storm — or  at  least,  the  fact  of  its  being  so  instant 
after  the  battle  or  so  terrible,  as  to  forbid  all  effort 
for  the  relief  of  these  drowning  seamen. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7»  4.  Mcra  dc  ravra,  tKK\rfa-ia  tywrro,  iv  9 
r&v  Grparrfy&p  KaTr\y6povv  ^XXoi  re  Ka\  Oiypaficyijr  fidXKrra, 
hiKaiovs  tlvai  \iyav  \6yov  vnofrx^^^t  di($r(  ovk  dv€i\ovTo 
rovf  vavayovs*  "Ori  fiev  yhp  ovBevbs  aWov  KoB'qirTOVTO,  €7riaTo\'^v 
etrtdtucwt  fULfyrvpiop'  Koi  tirefiyftav  ol  <rrpaTrjyo\  *g  r^v  fiavk^v  icai  is  t6v 
iirffUiv,  SKko  ovdcy  airiwfjiepoi  ^  t6v  x,fifi&va, 

^  That  Thnsybulus  concurred  with  Theramen^s  in  accusing  the 
generals,  is  intimated  in  the  reply  which  Xenophon  represents  the 
generals  to  have  made  (i.  7>  6) — Kai  ovx,  on  ye  Kartiyopova-iv  rjfiwv, 
ttf^Hurav,  yfr€va'6iJif3a  <l>da'K0VT€s  avrovs  alriovs  eufot,  oKka  t6  fuyeOos 
roO  x.€ifiS>vos  thfai  t6  KcaXwrav  r^v  dvaipftriP. 

The  plural  KarTjyopov<rtv  shows  that  Thrasybulus  as  well  as  Thera- 
men^  stood  forward  to  accuse  the  generals,  though  the  latter  was  the 
most  prominent  and  violent. 


the  duty. 
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Defence  of  The  CRSc  of  the  generals,  as  it  stood  before  the 
--they  Athenian  public,  was  completely  altered  when  mea 
they  had  ^^^^  Theramends  and  Thrasybulas  stood  forward 
S>nS"The-  ^  ^^^^^  accusers.  Doubtless  what  was  said  by 
^Mtf  to  ^^^^  *^*^  ^^^  '^^^^  ®*^^  ^y  others  before,  in  the 
ttnderuke  Scuatc  and  clsewhere ;  but  it  was  now  publicly 
advanced  by  men  of  influence,  as  well  as  perfectly 
cognizant  of  the  fact.  And  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
gather  indirectly  (what  the  narrative  of  Xenophon, 
studiously  keeping  back  the  case  against  the  gene- 
rals, does  not  directly  bring  forward),  that  though 
the  generals  affirmed  the  storm,  there  were  others 
present  who  denied  it — ^thus  putting  in  controversy 
the  matter  of  fact,  which  formed  their  solitary  jus- 
tification. Moreover  we  come,  in  following  the 
answer  made  by  the  generals  in  the  public  assembly 
to  Theramenfis  and  Thrasybulus — to  a  new  point  in 
the  case,  which  Xenophon  lets  out  as  it  were  indi- 
rectly, in  that  confused  manner  which  pervades  his 
whole  narrative  of  the  transaction.  It  is  however  a 
new  point  of  extreme  moment.  The  generals  replied 
that  if  any  one  was  to  blame  for  not  having  picked  up 
the  drowning  men,  it  was  Theramen^  and  Thrasy- 
bulus themselves ;  for  it  was  they  two,  to  whom,  to- 
gether with  various  other  trierarchs  and  with  forty- 
eight  triremes,  the  generals  had  expressly  confided  the 
performance  of  this  duty:  it  was  they  two  who  were 
responsible  for  its  omission ,  not  the  generals.  Never- 
theless they  (the  generals)  made  no  charge  against 
Theramends  and  Thrasybulus — well  knowing  that 
the  storm  had  rendered  the  performance  of  the  duty 
absolutely  impossible,  and  that  it  was  therefore  a 
complete  justification  for  one  as  well  as  for  the  other. 
They  (the  generals)  at  least  could  do  no  more  than 
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direct  competent  men  like  these  two  trierarchs  to 
perform  the  task,  and  assign  to  them  an  adequate 
squadron  for  the  purpose ;  ^hiie  they  themselves 
with  the  main  fleet  went  to  attack  Eteonikus,  and 
relieve  Mitylfinfi.  Diomedon,  one  of  their  number, 
had  wished  after  the  battle  to  employ  all  the  ships 
in  the  fleet  for  the  preservation  of  the  drowning  men, 
without  thinking  of  anything  else  until  that  was 
done.  £rasinid6s,  on  the  contrary,  wished  that  all 
the  fleet  should  move  across  at  once  against  Mity- 
16nS:  Thrasyllus  said  that  they  had  ships  enough 
to  do  both  at  once.  Accordingly  it  was  agreed  that 
each  general  should  set  apart  three  ships  from  his 
division,  to  make  a  squadron  of  forty-eight  ships 
under  Thrasybulus  and  TheramenSs.  In  making 
these  statements,  the  generals  produced  pilots  and 
others,  men  actually  in  the  battle,  as  witnesses  in 
general  confirmation. 

Here  then,  in  this  debate  before  the  assembly,  Reason  why 
were  two  new  and  important  points,  publicly  raised,  rau  haSTnot 
First,  Theramends  and  TTirasybulus  denounced  the  Sd^^mt* 
generals  as  guilty  of  the  death  of  these  neglected  J?^"^°i*  *° 
men — next,  the  generals  affirmed  that  they  had  patch. 
delegated  the  duty  to  Theramends  and  Thrasybulus 
themselves.     If  this  latter  were  really  true,  how 
came  the  generals  in  their  official  despatch  first  sent 
home,  to  say  nothing  about  it  ?     Euryptolemus,  an 
advocate  of  the  generals  (speaking  in  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  same  topics  were  also  urged  in  this  very 
assembly) ,  while  blaming  the  generals  for  such  omis- 
sion, ascribed  it  to  an  ill-placed  good-nature  on 
their  part,  and  reluctance  to  bring  Theramen6s  and 
Thrasybulus  under  the  displeasure  of  the  people. 
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DiffSerent 
account 

fivcn  by 
^iodorus. 


Most  of  the  generals  (he  said)  were  disposed  to  mea- 
tioQ  the  fact  ia  their  official  despatch,  but  were  dis- 
suaded from  doing  so  by  PeriklSs  and  Diomedon  ; 
an  unhappy  dissuasion  (in  his  judgment),  whicli 
Theramen^s  and  Thrasybulus  had  ungratefully  re- 
quited by  turning  round  and  accusing  them  all  \ 

This  remarkable  statement  of  Euryptolemus,  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  generals  in  wording  the  offi- 
cial despatch,  brings  us  to  a  closer  consideration  of 
what  really  passed  between  them  on  the  one  side 
and  TheramenSs  and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other ; 
which  is  difficult  to  make  out  clearly,  but  which 
Diodorus  represents  in  a  manner  completely  diffisr- 
ent  from  Xenophon.  Diodorus  states  that  the  ge- 
nerals were  prevented  partly  by  the  storm,  partly 
by  the  fatigue  and  reluctance  and  alarm  of  their 
own  seamen,  from  taking  any  steps  to  pick  up  (what 
he  calls)  the  dead  bodies  for  burial — that  they  sus- 
pected Theramen6s  and  Thrasybulus,  who  went  to 
Athens  before  them,  of  intending  to  accuse  them 
before  the  people,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  sent 
home  intimation  to  the  people  that  they  had  given 
special  orders  to  these  two  trierarchs  to  perform  the 
duty.  When  these  letters  were  read  in  the  public 
assembly  (Diodorus  says),  the  Athenians  were  ex- 

'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  7,  17.  Euryptolemua  says — KonTyopS  fuy  nZv 
avT&p,  ^i  tirfio'ap  rovs  (vydpxovrav,  /SovXo/iepovr  frr/Airfiv  ypof^- 
fiora  rg  r<  fiovXj  Kal  vfuv,  art  Mrafyof  rf  Qffpofjkhfti  ical  epoov/SovXy 
TerrapaKOvra  kcu  €irra  Tpir)p€0'w  a»€K€<rO<u,  rovs  vavayovs,  ol  dc  ovk 
dvtCKovTO,  'Eira  vOv  rfjv  aLriav  icoit^y  Z\(n)a'iv,  €Kfivmv  tbi<f  &fAapT6pTwv' 
Kal  dyr\  rrjs  t6t«  ff^CkavOpwriaSy  vvp  vw  mlif^iv  re  Kal  tuwv  SKk»p  ciri^ou- 
\tv6fuvoi  Ki»dvvtvov(riv  diroXc<r^<u. 

We  must  here  construe  Zvturav  as  equivalent  to  mirtwav  or  fim- 
TTfurav,  placing  a  comma  after  (yvdpxovras.  This  is  unusual,  but  not 
inadmissible.  To  persuade  a  man  to  alter  his  opinion  or  his  conduct, 
might  be  expressed  by  irtiOtiv,  though  it  would  more  properly  be  ex- 
pressed by  dvairtiBtiv :  scc  irrua'dtj,  Thucyd.  iii.  32. 
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cessively  indignant  against  Tlieramends ;  who  how- 
ever defended  himself  effectively  and  completely, 
throwing  the  blame  back  upon  the  generals.  He 
was  thus  forced,  against  his  own  will  and  in  self- 
defence,  to  become  the  accuser  of  the  generals,  car- 
rying with  him  his  numerous  friends  and  partisans 
at  Athens.  And  thus  the  generals,  by  trying  to  ruin 
TheramenSs,  finally  brought  condemnation  upon- 
themselves  ^ 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  in  which  it  is 
implied  that  the  generals  never  really  gave  any 
special  orders  to  TheramenSs  and  Thrasybulus,  but 
falsely  asserted  afterwards  that  they  had  done  so, 
in  order  to  discredit  the  accusation  of  Theramends 
against  themselves.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  coin- 
cides with  what  was  asserted  by  TheramenSs  him- 
self two  years  afterwards  in  his  defence  before  the 
Thirty — that  he  was  not  the  first  to  accuse  the  ge- 
nerals— they  were  the  first  to  accuse  him,  affirming 
that  they  had  ordered  him  to  undertake  the  duty, 
and  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  to  hinder 
him  from  performing  it — they  were  the  persons  who 
distinctly  pronounced  the  performance  of  the  duty 
to  be  possible,  while  he  had  said  from  the  beginning 
that  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  such  as  even  to 
forbid  any  movement  in  the  water;  much  more,  to 
prevent  rescue  of  the  drowning  men*. 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  100,  101. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  35.  If  Tfaeramenis  really  did  say,  in  the 
actual  discussions  at  Athens  on  the  conduct  of  the  generals,  that  which 
he  here  asserts  himself  to  have  said  (viz.  that  the  violence  of  the  storm 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  put  to  sea),  his  accusation  against 
the  generals  must  have  been  grounded  upon  alleging  that  they  might 
have  performed  the  duty  at  an  earher  moment ;  before  they  came  back 
from  the  battle — before  the  storm  arose — before  they  gave  the  order  to 
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Probable         Taking  the  accounts  of  Xenophon  and  Diodonis 
the w^yiii    together,  in  combination  with  the  subsequent  accu- 
iSSte^V   sation  and  defence  of  Theramen6s  at  the  time  of  the 
®*'^''"^'*^     Thirty — ^and  blending  them  so  as  to  reject  as  little 
as  possible  of  either — I  think  it  probable  that  the 
order  for  picking  up  the  exposed  men  was  really- 
given  by  the  generals  to  Theramen6s,  Thrasybulus, 
and  other  trierarchs ;  but  that,  first,  a  fatal  interval 
was  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  close  of  the  battle 
and  the  giving  of  such  order — next,  that  the  forty- 
eight  triremes  talked  of  for  the  service,  and  pro- 
posed to  be  furnished  by  drafts  of  three  out  of  each 
general's  division,  were  probably  never  assembled — 
or  if  they  assembled,  were  so  little  zealous  in  the 
business  as  to  satisfy  themselves  very  easily  that 
the  storm  was  too  dangerous  to  brave,  and  that  it 
was  now  too  late.    For  when  we  read  the  version  of 
the  transaction  even  as  given  by  Euryptolemus,  we 
see  plainly  that  none  of  the  generals,  except  Dio- 
medon,  was  eager  in  the  performance  of  the  task. 
It  is  a  memorable  fact,  that  of  all  the  eight  generals, 
not  one  of  them  undertook  the  business  in  person, 
although  its  purpose  was  to  save  more  than  a  thou- 
sand drowning  comrades  from  death  ^     In  a  pro- 

him.  But  I  think  it  most  probable  that  he  misrepresented  at  the  later 
period  what  he  had  said  at  the  earlier,  and  that  he  did  not,  during  the 
actual  discussions,  admit  the  sufficiency  of  the  storm  as  fact  and  justi- 
fication. 

^  The  total  number  of  ships  lost  with  all  their  crews  was  twenty-five, 
of  which  the  aggregate  crews  (speaking  in  round  numbers)  would  be 
5000  men.  Now  we  may  fairly  calculate  that  each  one  of  the  disabled 
ships  would  have  on  board  half  her  crew,  or  100  men,  after  the  action : 
not  more  than  half  would  have  been  slain  or  drowned  in  the  combat. 
Even  ten  disabled  ships  would  thus  contain  1000  living  men,  wounded 
and  unwounded.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  I  have  understated  the 
number  of  lives  in  danger. 
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ceeding  where  every  interval  even  of  five  minutes 
was  precious,  they  go  to  work  in  the  most  dilatory 
manner,  by  determining  that  each  general  shall 
furnish  three  ships,  and  no  more,  from  his  division. 
Now  we  know  from  the  statement  of  Xenophon, 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  the  ships  on 
both  sides  were  much  dispersed  ^  Such  collective 
direction  therefore  would  not  be  quickly  realized ; 
nor,  until  all  the  eight  fractions  were  united,  to- 
gether with  the  Samians  and  others,  so  as  to  make 
the  force  complete,  would  Theramends  feel  bound 
to  go  out  upon  his  preserving  visitation.  He  doubt- 
less disliked  the  service — as  we  see  that  most  of  the 
generals  did — while  the  crews  also,  who  had  just  got 
to  land  after  having  gained  a  victory,  were  thinking 
most  about  rest  and  refreshment,  and  mutual  con- 
gratulations^. All  were  glad  to  find  some  excuse 
for  staying  in  their  moorings  instead  of  going  out 
again  to  bufiet  what  was  doubtless  unfavourable 
weather.  Partly  from  this  want  of  zeal,  coming  in 
addition  to  the  original  delay — ^partly  from  the  bad 
weather — ^the  duty  remained  unexecuted,  and  the 
seamen  on  board  the  damaged  ships  were  left  to 
perish  unassisted. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  33. 

*  We  read  in  Thucydidds  (vii.  73)  how  impossible  it  was  to  preTail  on 
the  SyracQsans  to  make  any  military  movement  after  their  last  maritime 
victory  in  the  Great  Harbour,  when  they  were  full  of  triumph,  felicita- 
tion and  enjoyment. 

They  had  visited  the  wrecks  and  picked  up  both  the  living  men  on 
board  and  the  floating  bodies,  before  they  went  ashore.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Athenians  on  that  occasion  were  so  completely  overpow- 
ered by  the  immensity  of  their  disaster,  that  they  never  even  thought  of 
asking  permission  (always  granted  by  the  victors  when  asked)  to  pick  up 
their  dead  or  visit  their  wrecks  (viii.  72). 
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But  presently  arose  the  delicate,  yet  unavoidable 
question,  "  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  omis- 
sion of  this  sacred  duty  in  our  official  despatch 
to  the  Athenian  people  ?  "     Here  the  generals  dif- 
fered among  themselves,  as  Euryptolemus  expressly 
states :  PeriklSs  and  Diomedon  carried  it,  against 
the  judgment  of  their  colleagues,  that  in  the  offi- 
cial despatch  (which  was  necessarily  such  as  could 
be  agreed  to  by  all)  nothing  should  be  said  about 
the   delegation   to  TheramenSs   and   others ;   the 
whole  omission  being  referred  to  the  terrors  of  the 
storm.     But  though  such  was  the  tenor  of  the  offi- 
cial report,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  gene- 
rals from  writing  home  and  communicating  indi- 
vidually with  their  friends  in  Athens  as  each  might 
think  fit ;  and  in  these  unofficial  communications, 
from  them  as  well  as  from  others  who  went  home 
from  the  armaments-communications  not  less  effi- 
cacious than  the  official  despatch  in  determining  the 
tone  of  public  feeling  at  Athens — they  did  not  dis- 
guise their  convictions  that  the  blame  of  not  per- 
forming the  duty  belonged  to  TheramenSs.    Having 
thus  a  man  like  TheramenSs  to  throw  the  blame 
upon,  they  did  not  take  pains  to  keep  up  the  story 
of  the  intolerable  storm,  but  intimated  that  there 
had  been  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  performing 
the  duty  if  he  had  chosen.     It  is  this  which  he  ac- 
cuses them  of  having  advanced  against  him,  so  as 
to  place  him  as  the  guilty  man  before  the  Athenian 
public :  it  was  this  which  made  him^  in  retaliation 
and  self-defence,  violent  and  unscrupulous  in  de- 
nouncing them  as  the  persons  really  blameable^ 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  32.    The  light  in  which  I  here  place  the 
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As  they  bad  made  light  of  this  alleged  storm,  in 
casting  the  blame  upon  him — so  he  again  made 
light  of  it,  and  treated  it  as  an  insufficient  excuse, 
in  his  denunciations  against  them ;  taking  care  to 
make  good  use  of  their  official  despatch,  which  vir- 
tually exonerated  him ,  by  its  silence,  from  any  con- 
cern in  the  matter. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  I  conceive  the  relations  Justiflca- 
to  have  stood  between  the  generals  on  one  side  and  Mnenb-^ 
TheramenSs  on  the  other — having  regard  to  all  that  ^^^^ 
is  said  both  in  Xenophon  and  in  Diodorus.     But  the  ^^^^ 
comparative  account  of  blame  and  recrimination  Escape  of 

,  •  ...  .  Eteonikus. 

between  these  two  parties  is  not  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  case.  The  really  serious  inquiry  is,  as 
to  the  intensity  or  instant  occurrence  of  the  storm. 

oondnct  of  Theramen^  is  not  only  coincident  with  Diodonia,  but  with 
the  representationa  of  Eritias^  the  violent  enemy  of  Theramen^,  under 
the  goyemment  of  the  Thirty — just  before  he  was  going  to  put  Thera- 
men^s  to  death — O^ros  de  roi  iarlv,  ts  TaxB€is  dytXiaBai  viro  t&v  <rrpa- 
Ttfy&v  rovs  KaraHvPTas  ^ABrfvaitnv  iv  t§  ir€p\  Aeo'iSov  pavftaxi^t  avrbs 
ovK  dpf\6ii€Vos  SftMs  T&v  OTpaTrfy&v  Karrjyop&v  mrfKT€ivev  avroifs, 
iva  avrhs  irfpi<rci>$«lri  {'Ken,  ut  sup.). 

Here  it  stands  admitted  that  the  first  impression  at  Athens  was  (as 
Diodorus  states  expressly)  that  Theramends  was  ordered  to  pick  up  the 
men  on  the  wrecks — might  have  done  it  if  he  had  taken  proper  pains — 
and  was  to  blame  for  not  doing  it.  Now  how  did  this  impression  arise  ? 
Of  course  through  communications  received  from  the  armament  itself. 
And  when  Theramends  in  his  reply  says,  that  the  generals  themselves 
made  communications  in  the  same  tenor,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  believe  him — ^in  spite  of  their  joint  official  despatch,  wherein 
they  made  no  mention  of  him — and  in  spite  of  their  speech  in  the  pubtic 
assembly  afterwards,  where  the  previous  official  letter  fettered  them,  and 
prevented  them  from  accusing  him,  forcing  them  to  adhere  to  the  state- 
ment first  made  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  storm. 

The  main  facts  which  we  here  find  established  even  by  the  enemies 
of  Theramends,  are — 1.  That  TheramenSs  accused  the  generals  because 
he  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  punished  for  the  neglect.  2.  That 
his  enemies,  who  charged  him  with  the  breach  of  duty,  did  not  admit 
the  storm  as  an  excuse  for  him. 
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Was  it  really  so  instant  and  so  dangerous,  that  the 
duty  of  visiting  the  wrecks  could  not  be  performed, 
either  before  the  ships  went  back  to  Arginusae,  or 
afterwards  ?  If  we  take  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  apply  them  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  English  navy — if  we  suppose  more  than  1000 
seamen,  late  comrades  in  the  victory,  distributed 
among  twenty  damaged  and  helpless  hulls,  awaiting 
the  moment  when  these  hulls  would  fill  and  consign 
them  all  to  a  watery  grave — ^it  must  have  been  a 
frightful  storm  indeed,  which  would  force  an  English 
admiral  even  to  go  back  to  his  moorings  leaving 
these  men  so  exposed — or  which  would  deter  him, 
if  he  were  at  his  moorings,  from  sending  out  the  very 
first  and  nearest  ships  at  hand  to  save  them.  And 
granting  the  danger  to  be  such,  that  he  hesitated  to 
give  the  order,  there  would  probably  be  found  ofiicers 
and  men  to  volunteer,  against  the  most  desperate 
risks,  in  a  cause  so  profoundly  moving  all  their  best 
sympathies.  Now  unfortunately  for  the  character 
of  Athenian  generals,  officers,  and  men,  at  Arginusae 
— for  the  blame  belongs,  though  in  unequal  propor- 
tions, to  all  of  them — ^there  exists  here  strong  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  the  storm  on  this  occasion  was 
not  such  as  would  have  deterred  any  Grecian  sea- 
men animated  by  an  earnest  and  courageous  sense 
of  duty.  We  have  only  to  advert  to  the  conduct 
and  escape  of  Eteonikus  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
from  MitylSnfi  to  Chios ;  recollecting  that  Mityl6n6 
was  separated  from  the  promontory  of  KanS  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  and  from  the  isles  of  Arginusae,  by 
a  channel  only  120  stadia  broad  ^ — about  fourteen 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617* 
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English  miles.  Eteonikus,  apprised  of  the  defeat 
by  the  Peloponnesian  official  signal-boat,  desired 
that  boat  to  go  out  of  the  harbour,  and  then  to 
sail  into  it  again  with  deceptive  false  news,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  gained  a  com- 
plete victory:  he  then  directed  his  seamen,  after 
taking  their  dinners,  to  depart  immediately,  and  the 
masters  of  the  merchant  vessels  silently  to  put  their 
cargoes  aboard,  and  get  to  sea  also.  The  whole  fleet, 
triremes  and  merchant  vessels  both,  thus  went  out  of 
the  harbour  of  MitylSnd  and  made  straight  for  Chios, 
whither  they  arrived  in  safety ;  the  merchant  vessels 
carrying  their  sails,  and  having  what  Xenophon 
calls  "  a  fair  wind\**  Now  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  all  this  could  have  taken  place,  had  there  blown 
during  this  time  an  intolerable  storm  between  Mity- 
ISnd  and  Arginusse.  If  the  weather  was  such  as  to 
allow  of  the  safe  transit  of  Eteonikus  and  all  his  fleet 
from  MitylSnS  to  Chios — it  was  not  such  as  to  form 
a  legitimate  obstacle  capable  of  deterring  any  gene- 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  37-  'Erei^i^ucos  dc,  intid^  (Ktivoi  (the  signal- 
boat  with  news  of  the  pretended  victory)  ncarcirXeoy,  t$v€  ra  tvayyfkux, 
ml  rois  trrparUaiTais  vcipriyyttkf  biiirvoirou'iaBai,  Koi  tols  4ym6pois,  r& 
j(p^futra  auMTJ}  ivBefUvovs  (g  ret  irXola  diroTrXtiv  €s  Xiov,  ^v  de  t6 
vpfvfia  oiiptov,  Kal  ras  rpiffpeis  rrfv  raxionjv.  Avt6s  de  to  n^^hp 
msrff€¥  t£  r^v  MrfBvfMvriv,  t6  (rrpar6irfdov  ifjorpiia-at,  lS.6vtdv  Bi  jca^cX- 
Kvcras  r&s  vavt,  ivtl  oi  rt  woKtfUot  mro^bpoKtvav,  naX  6  fivtfiot  cv- 
dialrtpos  ^v,  afrcafTi(ras  rois  *AOrJvalo^s  ifdrj  avrffpivois  ex  rwv  *Apyc- 
KnMT&Vy  tf<f>paar€  t6,  V€p\  *ErroWjcov. 

One  sees  by  the  expression  used  by  Xenophon  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Konon — ^that  he  went  ont  of  the  harbour  '*  as  soon  as  the 
wind  became  calmer" — that  it  blew  a  strong  wind,  though  in  a  direction 
favourable  to  carry  the  fleet  of  Eteonikus  to  Chios.  Konon  was  under 
no  particular  motive  to  go  out  immediately :  he  could  afford  to  v;ait 
until  the  wind  became  quite  calm.  The  important  fact  is,  that  wind 
and  weather  were  perfectly  compatible  with,  indeed  even  favourable  to, 
the  escape  of  the  JPeioponneaian  fleet  from  MityUnd  to  Chios. 

VOL.  VIII.  8 
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rous  Athenian  seaman,  still  less  a  responsible  officer, 
from  saving  his  comrades  exposed  on  the  wrecks 
near  Arginusae.  Least  of  all  was  it  such  as  ought 
to  have  hindered  the  attempt  to  save  them — even 
if  such  attempt  had  proved  unsuccessful.  And  here 
the  gravity  of  the  sin  consists,  in  having  remained 
inactive  while  the  brave  men  on  the  wrecks  were 
left  to  be  drowned.  All  this  reasonings  too^  assumes 
the  fleet  to  have  been  already  brought  back  to  its 
moorings  at  Arginnsse — discussing  only  how  much 
was  practicable  to  effect  after  that  moment^  and 
leaving  untouched  the  no  less  important  question, 
why  the  drowning  men  were  not  picked  up  before 
the  fleet  went  back  ? 

I  liave  thought  it  right  to  go  over  these  considera* 
tions,  indispensable  to  the  fair  appreciation  of  this 
memorable  event— in  order  that  the  reader  may  un* 
derstand  the  feelings  of  the  assembly  and  the  public 
of  Athens,  when  the  generals  stood  before  them^ 
rebutting  the  accusations  of  TheramenSs  and  re- 
criminating in  their  turn  against  him.  The  assem- 
bly had  before  them  the  grave  and  deplorable  fact, 
that  several  hundreds  of  brave  seamen  had  been 
Buffiered  to  drown  on  the  wrecks,  without  the  least 
efibrt  to  rescue  them.  In  explanation  of  this  fact, 
they  had  not  only  no  justification,  at  once  undisputed 
and  satisfactory — but  not  even  any  straightforward, 
consistent,  and  uncontradicted  statement  of  facts. 
There  were  discrepancies  among  the  generals  them- 
selves, comparing  their  official  with  their  unofficial, 
as  well  as  with  their  present  statements — and  con- 
tradictions between  them  and  Theramen^s,  each 
having  denied  the  sufficiency  of  the  storm  as  a  vin<« 
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dication  for  the  neglect  imputed  to  the  other.     It 
was  impossible  that  the  assembly  could  be  satisfied 
to  acquit  the  generals,  on  such  a  presentation  of  the 
case ;  nor  could  they  well  know  how  to  apportion 
the  blame  between  them  and  Theramenfts.     The  re- 
latives of  the  men  left  to  perish  would  be  doubtless 
in  a  state  of  violent  resentment  against  one  or  other 
of  the  two,  perhaps  against  both.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  could  hardly  have  been  the  sufficiency 
of  their  defence — it  must  have  been  rather  the  ap- 
parent generosity  of  their  conduct  towards  Thera- 
men^,  in  formally  disavowing  all  charge  of  neglect 
against  him,  though  he  had  advanced  a  violent 
charge  against  them — which  produced  the  result 
that  we  read  in  Xenophon.     The  defence  of  the 
generals  was  listened  to  with  favour  and  seemed 
likely  to  prevail  with  the  majority  \     Many  indivi- 
duals present  offered  themselves  as  bail  for  the  gene- 
rals, in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  liberated  from 
custody :  but  the  debate  had  been  so  much  prolonged 
(we  see  from  hence  that  there  must  have  been  a 
great  deal  of  speaking)  that  it  was  now  dark,  «o  that 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  T,  5-7*  Mcr^  de  ravra  oi  a-Tpanfyoi  ^pax^a 
€KaaTos  aTrfXoyrjO'aro,  ov  yhp  TrpoMBrf  <T<\>i<ri  \6yoi  Kara  rhv  vofwv 

ToiavTo  \€yovr€s  tirttdov  t6v  drjfiov.  The  imperfect  tense  tir^iBop 
must  be  noticed:  ''they  were  persuading,**  or  teemed  in  the  way  to 
persuade,  the  people :  not  eneurav  the  aorist,  which  would  mean  that 
they  actually  did  satisfy  the  people. 

The  fint  words  here  cited  from  Xenophon  do  not  imply  that  the 
generals  were  checked  or  abridged  in  their  liberty  of  speaking  before 
the  public  assembly,  but  merely  that  no  judicial  trial  and  defence  were 
granted  to  them.  In  judicial  defence,  the  person  accused  had  a  mea- 
sured time  for  defence  (by  the  clepsydra  or  water-clock)  allotted  to 
him,  during  which  no  one  could  interrupt  him ;  a  time  doubtless  much 
longer  than  any  single  speaker  would  be  permitted  to  occupy  in  tbe 
public  assembly. 

s2 
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no  vote  could  be  taken,  because  the  show  of  hands 
was  not  distinguishable.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
to  adjourn  the  whole  decision  until  another  assem- 
bly; but  that  in  the  meantime  the  senate  should 
meet,  should  consider  what  would  be  the  proper 
mode  of  trying  and  judging  the  generals — and  should 
submit  a  proposition  to  that  effect  to  the  approach- 
ing  assembly. 
Occarrance  It  SO  chauced  that  immediately  after  this  first 
tivauf ^"  assembly,  during  the  interval  before  the  meeting  of 
Apaturi^  the  senate  or  the  holding  of  the  second  assembly, 
family  the  three  days  of  the  solemn  annual  festival  called 
of  the  Ionic  Apaturia  intervened;  early  days  in  the  month  of 
October.  This  was  the  characteristic  festival  of  the 
Ionic  race  ;  handed  down  from  a  period  anterior  to 
the  constitution  of  KleisthenSs,  and  to  the  ten  new 
tribes  each  containing  so  many  demes — and  bringing 
together  the  citizens  in  their  primitive  unions  of 
family,  gens,  phratry,  &c.,  the  aggregate  of  which 
had  originally  constituted  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  now 
superannuated.  At  the  Apaturia  the  family  cere- 
monies were  gone  through ;  marriages  were  enrolled, 
acts  of  adoption  were  promulgated  and  certified, 
the  names  of  youthful  citizens  first  entered  on  the 
gentile  and  phratric  roll ;  sacrifices  were  jointly  cele- 
brated by  these  family  assemblages  to  Zeus  Phra- 
trius,  Athfinfi,  and  other  deities,  accompanied  with 
much  festivity  and  enjoyment.  A  solemnity  like 
this,  celebrated  every  year,  naturally  provoked  in 
each  of  these  little  unions,  questions  of  affectionate 
interest — **  Who  are  those  that  were  with  us  last 
year,  but  are  not  here  now  ?  The  absent — where 
are  they  ?     The  deceased — where  or  how  did  they 
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die  ?  "  Now  the  crews  of  the  twenty-five  Athenian 
triremes^  lost  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  (at  least  all 
those  among  them  who  were  freemen,)  had  been 
members  of  some  one  of  these  family  unions,  and 
were  missed  on  this  occasion.  The  answer  to  the 
above  inquiry,  in  their  case,  would  be  one  alike 
melancholy  and  revolting — *  *  They  fought  like  brave 
men  and  had  their  full  share  in  the  victory :  their  . 
trireme  was  broken,  disabled,  and  made  a  wreck,  in 
the  battle:  aboard  this  wreck  they  were  left  to  perish, 
while  their  victorious  generals  and  comrades  made 
not  the  smallest  effort  to  preserve  them."  To  hear 
this  about  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends — and  to 
hear  it  in  the  midst  of  a  sympathising  family  circle 
— was  well-calculated  to  stir  up  an  agony  of  shame, 
sorrow,  and  anger,  united ;  an  intolerable  sentiment, 
which  required  as  a  satisfaction,  and  seemed  even 
to  impose  as  a  duty,  the  punishment  of  those  who 
had  left  these  brave  comrades  to  perish.  Many 
of  the  gentile  unions,  in  spite  of  the  usually  festive 
and  cheerful  character  of  the  Apaturia,  were  so  ab- 
sorbed by  this  sentiment,  that  they  clothed  them- 
selves in  black  garments  and  shaved  their  heads  in 
token  of  mourning,  resolving  to  present  themselves 
in  this  guise  at  the  coming  assembly,  and  to  appease 
the  manes  of  their  abandoned  kinsmen  by  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  procure  retribution  on  the  generals  ^ 

Xenophon  in  his  narrative  describes  this  burst  of  Bunt  of 
feeling  at  the  Apaturia  as  false  and  factitious,  and  the  Apa- 
the  men  in  mourning  as  a  number  of  hired  impos-  misrepre- 

'  Lyaias  puts  into  one  of  his  orations  a  similar  expression  respecting  Xenopfaon. 
the  feeling  at  Athens  towards  these  generals — ^ywfitvoi  XPV'^^  ^  "^^^ 
T€$v€^«a9  aperj  nap*  mbmp  dincijy  Xa/3cii^ — Lysias  cont.  Eratosth. 
8.37. 
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tors,  got  up  by  the  artifices  of  Theramends  ^  to  de- 
stroy the  generals.  But  the  case  was  one  in  which 
no  artifice  was  needed.    The  uBiversal  and  self- 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  8.  Oi  oZv  irepi  r6»  OffpafUvrfv  vap€fntitvaa-a» 
dpBpcmcvs  /icXava  ifAaria  (xopras,  Koi  ev  XPV  kc Ka/i/icvovr  iroX« 
\ovs  iv  ravTTj  rj  ioprfj,  iva  7rp6s  t^v  iKicXfja-iav  ^koi€v,  o>f  dfj  f vy- 
ycpcif  ovr€S  r&v  airoXaXdrtav, 

Here  I  adopt  substantially  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  who  gives  a 
juster  and  more  natural  description  of  the  proceeding ;  representing  it 
as  a  spontaneous  action  of  mournful  and  vindictive  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  (xiii.  101). 

Other  historians  of  Greece,  Dr.  Thirlwall  not  excepted  (Hist,  of  Greece^ 
'  ch.  XXX.  vol.  iv.  p.  117-125),  follow  Xenophon  on  this  point.  They 
treat  the  intense  sentiment  against  the  generals  at  Athens  as  "  popular 
prejudices  " — "  excitement  produced  by  the  artifices  of  Tberamen^a  ** 
(Pr.  Thirlwall,  p.  117-124).  "Theramenes  (he  saj-s)  hired  a  great 
number  of  persons  to  attend  the  festival,  dressed  in  black,  and  with 
their  heads  shaven,  as  mourning  for  kinsmen  whom  they  had  lost  in 
the  sea-fight." 

Yet  Dr.  Thirlwall  speaks  of  the  nan*ative  of  Xenophon  in  the  most 
unfavourable  terms ;  and  certainly  in  terms  no  worse  than  it  deserves 
(see  p.  116,  the  note)-*-"  It  looks  as  if  Xenophon  had  purposeJp  tn* 
volved  the  whole  affair  in  obscurity"  Compare  also  p.  123,  where  his 
criticism  is  equally  severe. 

I  have  little  scruple  in  deserting  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  (of  which 
I  think  as  meanly  as  Dr.  Thirlwall),  so  far  as  to  supply  (without  con- 
tradicting any  of  his  main  allegations)  an  omission  which  I  consider 
capital  and  preponderant.  I  accept  his  account  of  what  actually  passed 
at  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  but  I  deny  his  statement  of  the  man- 
oeuvres  of  Theramenes  as  the  producing  cause. 

Most  of  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  these  proceedings  at  Athens 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  intense  and 
spontaneous  emotion  which  the  desertion  of  the  men  on  the  wrecks 
was  naturally  calculated  to  produce  on  the  public  mind.  It  would  (in 
my  judgment)  have  been  unaccountable  if  such  an  effect  had  not  been 
produced,  quite  apart  from  all  instigations  of  Theramenes.  The  mo^ 
ment  that  wc  recognise  this  capital  fact,  the  series  of  transactions 
becomes  comparatively  perspicuous  and  explicable. 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  as  well  as  Sievera  (Commentat.  de  Xenophontis  Hel- 
len. p.  25-30),  suppose  Theramenes  to  have  acted  in  concert  with  the 
ohgarchical  party,  in  making  use  of  this  incident  to  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  generals  odious  to  them — several  of  whom  were  connected  with 
Alkibiadds.  I  confess  that  I  see  nothing  to  countenance  this  idea :  but 
at  all  events,  the  cause  here  named  is  only  secondary — not  the  grand 
and  dominant  fact  of  the  period, 
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acting  stimulants  of  intense  human  sympathy  stand 
here  so  prominently  marked,  that  it  is  not  simply 
superfluous  but  even  misleading,  to  look  behind  for 
the  gold  and  machinations  of  a  political  instigator. 
Tberamends  might  do  all  that  he  could  to  turn  the 
public  displeasure  against  the  generals,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  turning  against  himself :  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  he  did  much  to  annihilate  their  defence. 
He  may  thus  have  had  some  influence  in  directing 
the  sentiment  against  them,  but  he  could  have  had 
little  or  none  in  creating  it.  Nay,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  factitious  agency  of  this  sort 
could  ever  have  prevailed  on  the  Athenian  public  to 
desecrate  such  a  festival  as  the  Apaturia  by  all  the 
insignia  of  mourning.  If  they  did  so,  it  could  only 
have  been  through  some  internal  emotion  alike 
spontaneous  and  violent,  such  as  the  late  event 
was  welUcalculated  to  arouse. 

Moreover,  what  can  be  more  improbable  than  the 
allegation  that  a  great  number  of  men  were  hired  to 
personate  the  fathers  or  brothers  of  deceased  Athe- 
nian citizens,  all  well-known  to  their  really  surviving 
kinsmen  ?  What  more  improbable  than  the  story 
that  numbers  of  men  would  sufiier  themselves  to  be 
hired,  not  merely  to  put  on  black  clothes  for  the  day, 
which  might  be  taken  off^  in  the  evening — but  also 
to  shave  their  beads,  thus  stamping  upon  them- 
selves an  inefliaiceable  evidence  of  the  fraud,  until 
the  hair  had  grown  again  ?  That  a  cunning  man, 
like  Theramends,  should  thus  distribute  his  bribes 
to  a  number  of  persons,  all  presenting  naked  heads 
which  testified  his  guilt,  when  there  were  real  kins- 
men surviving  to  prove  the  fact  of  personation  ? 
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That  having  done  this,  he  should  never  be  arraigned 
or  accused  for  it  afterwards, — neither  during  the 
prodigious  reaction  of  feeling  which  took  place  after 
the  condemnation  of  the  generals,  which  Xenophon 
himself  so  strongly  attests,  and  which  fell  so  heavily 
upon  Kallixenus  and  others — nor  by  his  bitter  enemy 
Kritias  under  the  government  of  the  Thirty  ?    Not 
only  TheramenSs  is  never  mentioned  as  having  been 
afterwards  accused,  but  for  aught  that  appears,  he 
preserved  his  political  influence  and  standing,  with 
little,  if  any,  abatement.    This  is  one  forcible  reason 
among  many  others,  for  disbelieving  the  bribes  and 
the  all-pervading   machinations  which  Xenophon 
represents  him  as  having  put  forth,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  condemnation  of  the  generals.  His  speaking 
in  the  first  public  assembly,  and  his  numerous  par- 
tisans voting  in  the  second,  doubtless  contributed 
much  to  that  result — and  by  his  own  desire.     But 
to  ascribe  to  his  bribes  and  intrigues  the  violent  and 
overruling  emotion  of  the  Athenian  public,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  supposition  alike  unnatural  and  pre- 
posterous both  with  regard  to  them  and  with  regard 
to  him. 
Proposition      When  the  senate  met,  after  the  Apaturia,  to  dis- 
nas  in  the    charge  the  duty  confided  to  it  by  the  last  public  as- 
^idMt  the  sembly,  of  determining  in  what  manner  the  generals 
SriSi"    should  be  judged,  and  submitting  their  opinion  for 
and  8ub-      the  consideration  of  the  next  astembly-— the  senator 
the  public    Kallixenus   (at  the  instigation  of  TheramenSs,  if 
*^™  ^'     Xenophon  is  to  be  believe4)  proposed,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  senate  adopted,  the  following  resolution: 
**  The  Athenian  people,  having  already  heard  in  the 
previous  assembly,  both  the  accusation  and  the  de- 
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fence  of  the  generals,  shall  at  once  come  to  a  vote 
on  the  subject  by  tribes.  For  each  tribe  two  urns 
shall  be  placed,  and  the  herald  of  each  tribe  shall 
proclaim — ^All  citizens  who  think  the  generals  guilty 
for  not  having  rescued  the  warriors  who  had  con- 
quered in  the  battle,  shall  drop  their  pebbles  into 
the  foremost  urn ;  all  who  think  otherwise,  into  the 
hindmost.  Should  the  generals  be  pronounced 
guilty,  (by  the  result  of  the  voting,)  they  fihall  be 
delivered  to  the  Eleven,  and  punished  with  death ; 
their  property  shall  be  confiscated,  the  tenth  part 
being  set  apart  for  the  goddess  At hfinfi*."  One  sin- 
gle  vote  was  to  embrace  the  case  of  all  the  eight 
generals*. 

The  unparalleled  burst  of  mournful  and  vindic-  injustice  of 
tive  feeling  at  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  extending  Sm'— by ' 
by  contagion  from  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  th^Mnenas 
many  other  citizens — and  the  probability  thus  ere-  of  thecus- 

•^  .  tomary  se- 

ated that  the  coming  assembly  would  sanction  the  curitiesfbr 

most  violent  measures  against  the  generals — pro-  uitt 
bably  emboldened  KalUxenus  to  propose,  and  KwadSSu' 
prompted  the  senate  to  adopt,  this  deplorable  reso- 
lution. As  soon  as  the  assembly  met,  it  was  read 
and  moved  by  Kallixenus  himself,  as  coming  from 
the  senate  in  discharge  of  the  commission  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  people. 

It  was  heard  by  a  large  portion  of  the  assembly 
with  well-merited  indignation.  Its  enormity  con- 
sisted in  breaking  through  the  established  consti- 
tutional maxims  and  judicial  practices  of  the  Athe- 
nian democracy.  It  deprived  the  accused  generals 
of  all  fair  trial,  alleging,  with  a  mere  faint  pretence 
of  truth  which  was  little  better  than  utter  false- 

^  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  7»  8,  9.  *  Xenopb.  Hellen.  i.  7, 34. 
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hood,  that  their  defence  as  well  as  their  accusa- 
tion had  been  heard  in  the  preceding  assembly. 
Now  there  has  been  no  people,  ancient  or  modern, 
in  whose  view  the  formalities  of  judicial  trial  were 
habitually  more  sacred  and  indispensable  than  in 
that  of  the  Athenians — formalities  including  ample 
notice  beforehand  to  the  accused  party,  with  » 
measured  and  sufficient  space  of  time  for  him  to 
make  his  defence  before  the  Dikasts ;  while  those 
Dikasts  were  men  who  had  been  sworn  beforehand 
as  a  body,  yet  were  selected  by  lot  for  each  occasion 
as  individuals.  From  all  these  securities  the  gene«- 
rals  were  now  to  be  debarred,  and  submitted,  for 
their  lives,  honours,  and  fortunes,  to  a  simple  vote 
of  the  unsworn  public  assembly,  without  hearing  or 
defence.  Nor  was  this  all.  One  single  vote  was 
to  be  taken  in  condemnation  or  absolution  of  the 
eight  generals  collectively.  Now  there  was  a  rule 
in  Attic  judicial  procedure,  called  the  psephism  of 
Kann6nus  (originally  adopted,  we  do  not  know 
when,  on  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  of  that  name, 
as  a  psephism  or  decree  for  some  particular  case-*-- 
but  since  generalized  into  common  practice,  and 
grown  into  great  prescriptive  reverence),  which* 
peremptorily  forbade  any  such  collective  trial  or 
sentence,  and  directed  that  a  separate  judicial  vote 
should  in  all  cases  be  taken  for  or  against  each  ac- 
cused party.  The  psephism  of  Kann6nu6,  together 
with  all  the  other  respected  maxims  of  Athenian 
criminal  justice,  was  here  audaciously  trampled 
under  foot^ 


'  I  cannot  concur  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  in 
Appendix  III.  vol.  iv.  p.  501  of  his  Histoiy — on  the  subject  of  the 
psephism  of  Ranndnus.    The  view  which  I  give  in  the  text  coineidev 
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As  soon  as  the  resolution  was  read  in  the  public 
assembly,  Euryptolemus,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 

with  that  of  the   expositors  generallv^  from  whom  Dr.  Thirlwall 
disaents. 

The  psephism  of  Kaimdnus  was  the  only  enactment  at  Athena  which 
made  it  illegal  to  vote  upon  the  case  of  two  accused  persons  at  once. 
This  had  now  grown  into  a  practice  in  the  judicial  proceedings  at 
Athena ;  so  that  two  or  more  prisoners,  who  were  ostensibly  tried  under 
some  other  law,  and  not  under  the  psephism  of  Kann6nus  with  its 
Tarious  provisions,  would  yet  have  the  benefit  of  this  its  particular  pro- 
vision— vis.  severance  of  trial. 

In  the  particular  case  before  us,  Euryptolemus  was  thrown  hack  to 
appeal  to  the  psephism  itself;  which  the  senate,  by  a  proposition  un- 
heard-of at  Athens,  proposed  to  contravene.  ?he  proposition  of  the 
senate  offended  against  the  law  in  several  different  ways.  It  deprived 
the  generals  of  trial  before  a  sworn  dikastery ;  it  also  deprived  them  of 
the  liberty  of  full  defence  during  a  measured  time :  but  farther,  it  pre- 
scribed thai  they  should  all  be  condemned  or  absolved  by  one  and  the 
same  vote,  and  in  this  last  respect  it  sinned  against  the  psephism  of 
Kann6nus.  Euryptolemus  in  his  speech,  endeavouring  to  persuade  an 
exasperated  assembly  to  reject  the  proposition  of  the  senate  and  adopt 
the  psephism  of  Kanndnus  as  the  basis  of  the  trial,  very  prudently 
dweUa  upon  the  severe  provisions  of  the  psephism,  and  artfully  slurs 
over  what  he  principally  aims  at,  the  severance  of  the  trials,  by  offisring 
bis  relative  PenklSs  to  he  tried /r«/.  The  words  d/xa  iicatrrov  (seet.  37) 
uppear  to  me  to  be  naturally  construed  with  «ara  r^  KawJavov  ^^ur/io, 
as  they  are  by  most  commentators,  though  Dr.  Thirlwall  dissents  from  it. 
It  is  certain  that  this  was  the  capital  feature  of  illegality,  among  many, 
whieh  the  proposition  of  the  senate  presented — I  mean  the  judging  and 
condemning  all  the  generals  by  0110  vote.  It  was  upon  this  point  that 
the  amendment  of  Euryptolemus  was  taken,  and  that  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance of  SokratSs  turned  (Plato,  Apol.  20 ;  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  1, 18). 

Farther,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  assigning  what  he  beheves  to  have  been 
the  real  tenor  of  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  misled  by  the  SchoUast  in  his  interpretation  of  the  much^discussed 
passage  of  ^j^tophanea,  Ekklesias.  1089 : — 

TovtI  r6  irpayfui  Kara  t6  Kapvcavov  tratfiSiS 

Il0s  a^v  biKOTTilv  dfi<l>OT€pas  Ihyrivofitu ) 
Upon  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes — 'Uhat  the  young  man  is  com« 
paring  his  plight  to  that  of  a  culprit,  who,  under  the  decree  of  Cannd- 
Bus^  was  placed  at  the  bar  held  by  a  person  on  each  side.  In  this  sense 
the  Greek  Scholiast,  though  his  words  are  corrupted,  clearly  understood 
the  passage," 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Scholiast  understood  the  words  com-* 
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generals,  denounced  it  as  grossly  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional— ^presenting  a  notice  of  indictment 
against  Kallixenus,  under  the  Graph6  Paranoni6n, 
for  having  proposed  a  resolution  of  that  tenor.  Se- 
veral other  citizens  supported  the  notice  of  indict- 
ment, which  according  to  the  received  practice  of 
Athens,  would  arrest  the  farther  progress  of  the 
measure  until  the  trial  of  its  proposer  had  been  con- 
summated. Nor  was  there  ever  any  proposition 
made  at  Athens,  to  which  the  Graphd  Paranomdn 
more  closely  and  righteously  applied. 

But  the  numerous  partisans  of  Kallixenus — espe- 
cially the  men  who  stood  by  in  habits  of  mourning, 
with  shaven  hea^ds,  agitated  with  sad  recollections 
and  thirst  of  vengeance — were  in  no  temper  to  re- 
spect this  constitutional  impediment  to  the  discus- 

pletely  wrong.  The  young  man  in  Aristophanes  does  not  compare  his 
situation  toith  that  of  the  culprit,  but  with  that  of  the  dikastery  which 
tried  culprits.  The  psephism  of  Kann6nus  directed  that  each  defend- 
ant should  be  tried  separately :  accordingly,  if  it  happened  that  two 
defendants  were  presented  for  trial,  and  were  both  to  be  tried  without 
a  moment's  delay,  the  dikastery  could  only  effect  this  object  by  dividing 
itself  into  two  halves  or  portions ;  which  was  perfectly  practiGid>le  (whe- 
ther often  practised  or  not),  as  it  was  a  numerous  body.  By  doing  this 
{Kpiv€iv  duiKfkrffifupoif)  it  could  try  both  the  defendants  at  once;  but  in 
no  other  way. 

Now  the  young  man  in  Aristophanes  compares  himself  to  the  dika- 
stery thus  circumstanced;  which  comparison  is  signified  by  the  pun  of 
pw€tv  dtaktktffifUvop  in  place  of  Kplvtiv  duiXcXi^/ificyov.  He  is  assailed 
by  two  obtrusive  and  importunate  customers,  neither  of  whom  will  wait 
until  the  other  has  been  served.  Accordingly  he  says — ''  Clearly  I  ought 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  like  a  dikastery  acting  under  the  psephism 
of  Kann6nus,  to  deal  with  this  matter :  yet  how  shall  I  be  able  to  serve 
both  at  once?" 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Ari- 
stophanls ;  and  it  affords  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  that 
which  is  generally  received  as  purport  of  the  psephism  of  Kann6nu8. 
The  Scholiast  appears  to  me  to  have  puzded  himself,  and  to  have  mis^ 
led  everyone  else* 
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eion  of  what  had  already  been  passed  by  the  senate. 
They  loudly  clamoured  that "  it  was  intolerable  to  see 
a  small  knot  of  citizens  thus  hindering  the  assembled 
people  from  doing  what  they  chose: "  and  one  of  their 
number,  Lykiskus,  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
that  those  who  tendered  the  indictment  against 
Kallixenus  should  be  judged  by  the  same  vote  along 
with  the  generals,  if  they  would  not  let  the  assembly 
proceed  to  consider  and  determine  on  the  motion 
just  read*.  The  excited  disposition  of  the  large  party 
thus  congregated,  farther  inflamed  by  this  menace  of 
Lykiskus,  was  wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch  by  va- 
rious other  speakers ;  especially  by  one,  who  stood 
forward  and  said — "Athenians,  I  was  myself  a 
wrecked  man  in  the  battle  :  I  escaped  only  by  get- 
ting upon  an  empty  meaUtub ;  but  my  comrades, 
perishing  on  the  wrecks  near  me,  implored  me,  if  I 
should  myself  be  saved,  to  make  known  to  the 
Athenian  people,  that  their  generals  had  abandoned 
to  death  warriors  who  had  bravely  conquered  in  be- 
half of  their  country."  Even  in  the  most  tranquil 
state  of  the  public  mind,  such  a  communication  of 
the  last  words  of  these  drowning  men  reported  by  an 
ear- witness,  would  have  been  heard  with  emotion ; 
but  under  the  actual  predisposing  excitement,  it  went 

'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  i.  7*  T&i'  ^  KaKkl^vov  frpoa'€Kak€a'avro  irapdvofia 
^fKUTKOPTif  (xrfy*ypa(fi4yai,  EvptwrAcfu^r  re  Koi  SKKo^  rtv€s'  rov  dc  d^/uiov 
cMOi  ravra  hrjivotnr  rh  tt  irX^^or  €^<5a,  btivhv  elvai,  €l  firf  ris  €d<r€i 
r6p  dfjfxo¥  irpaTTtiv,  6  tv  ^ovXijrai.  Kal  iirX  tovtois  €lfr6vT0£  Av- 
KiaKov,  Koi  TOVTOVf  TJ  ouT^g  ^<^¥  Kpiv€a'6ai,  jntp  Koi  tovs  frrparrfyow, 
tap  fi^  d<fi&ai  ri)v  iKK\i]<riav,  ivtBopvPrfae  iraXw  6  d^/xor,  Koi  rfvay- 
KAfrBfitrav  dufuhfoi  rar  leX^cretf . 

AU  this  yiolence  is  directed  to  the  special  object  of  getting  the  pro- 
position discussed  and  decided  on  by  the  assembly,  in  spite  of  consti- 
tutional obstacles. 
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to  the  inmost  depth  of  the  hearers'  souls,  and  marked 
the  generals  as  doomed  men^  Doubtless  there  were 
other  similar  statements,  not  expressly  mentioned 
to  us,  bringing  to  view  the  same  faet  in  other  waySi 
and  all  contributing  to  aggravate  the  violence  of  the 
public  manifestations ;  which  at  length  reached  such 
a  point,  that  Euryptolemus  was  forced  to  withdraw 
his  notice  of  indictment  against  Kallixenus. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  ?>  1 1  •  Ilap^X^e  be  ru  €s  ri^y  iKKKifa-iav  «f}da'KWff 
itri  T€vxovs  ak(f>iTiov  aaOrjucu'  cVcorcXXecp  b*  avr^  rovs  diroXXvfuvovs, 
tctp  0-90^,  ofl-oyyttXac  ry  brjfitOy  on  o2  orpartiyoX  ovK  ApttKayro  roift 
apiirrovs  vtnp  rtjs  irarptbos  ytvopbiuovs, 

I  veDture  to  say  that  there  is  nothiog,  in  the  whole  compass  of 
ancient  oratory,  more  full  of  genuine  pathos  and  more  profoundly  im- 
piressiye,  than  this  simple  incident  and  speech ;  though  recounted  in 
the  most  bald  manner,  by  an  unfriendly  and  contemptuous  advocate* 

Yet  the  whole  effect  of  it  is  lost,  because  the  habit  is  to  dismiss 
everything  which  goes  to  inculpate  the  generals,  and  to  justify  the 
yehement  emotion  of  the  Athenian  public,  as  if  it  was  mere  stage-trick 
and  falsehood.  Dr.  Thirlwall  goes  even  beyond  Xenophon  when  he 
says  (p.  119,  vol.  iv.) — "A  man  was  brought  forward,  who  pretended 
he  had  been  preserved  by  clinging  to  a  meal-barrel,  and  that  his  com- 
rades," &c.     So  Mr.  Mitford — "  A  man  was  produced,"  &c.  (p.  347.) 

Now  napfjXBe  does  not  mean  "  he  was  brought  forward : "  it  is  a 
common  word  employed  to  signify  one  who  comes  forward  to  speak  in 
the  public  assembly  (see  Thucyd.  iii.  44,  and  the  participle  iro^X^y  in 
numerous  places). 

Next,  <f>d<rK«i>Vy  wliile  it  sometimes  means  pretetiding,  sometimes  also 
means  simply  (^rming  i  Xenophon  does  not  guarantee  the  maliter 
affirmed,  but  neither  does  he  pronounce  it  to  be  false.  He  usea 
(fida-KoiP  in  various  cases  where  he  himself  agrees  with  the  fact  affirmed 
(see  Hellen.  i.  7,  12;  Memorab.  i.  2,  29;  Cyropoid.  viii.  3,  41 ;  Plato, 
Ap.  Socr.  c.  6.  p.  21). 

The  people  of  Athens  heard  and  fully  believed  this  deposition ;  not 
do  I  see  any  reason  why  an  historian  of  Greece  should  disbelieve  it« 
There  is  nothing  in  the  assertion  of  this  man  which  is  at  all  improba« 
ble ;  nay,  more,  it  is  plain  that  several  such  incidents  must  have  hap* 
pened.  If  we  take  the  smallest  pains  to  expand  in  our  imaginations 
the  details  connected  with  this  painfully  interesting  crisis  at  Athens^ 
we  shall  see  that  numerous  stories  of  the  same  affecting  character  must 
have  been  in  circulation-doubtless  many  false,  but  many  also  per* 
fectly  true. 
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Now  however  a  new  form  of  resistance  sprung  The  Pryta- 
up,  Still  preventing  the  proposition  from  being  taken  to  put  the 
into  consideration  by  the  assembly.     Some  of  the  ^hdr^opT* 
Prytanes — or  senators  of  the  presiding  tribe,  on  J^j^^, 
that  occasion  the  tribe  Antiochis — the  legal  presi-  ^^^^^^ 
dents  of  the  assembly,  refused  to  entertain  or  put  sokntds. 
the  question ;  which,  being  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional, not  only  inspired  them  with  aversion,  but 
also  rendered  them  personally  open  to  penalties. 
Kallixenus  employed  against  them  the  same  menaces 
which  Lykiskus  had  uttered  against  Euryptolemus  : 
he  threatened,  amidst  encouraging  clamour  from 
many  persons  in  the  assembly,  to  include  them  in 
the  same  accusation  with  the  generals.     So  intimi- 
dated were  the  Prytanes  by  the  incensed  manifes- 
tations of  the  assembly,  that  all  of  them,  except  one, 
relinquished  their  opposition,  and  agreed  to  put  the 
question.     The  single  obstinate  Prytanis,  whose  re- 
fusal no  menace  could  subdue,  was  a  man  whose 
name  we  read  with  peculiar  interest,  and  in  whom 
an  impregnable  adherence  to  law  and  duty  was  only 
one  among  many  other  titles  to  reverence.     It  was 
the  philosopher  Sokratfis ;  on  this  trying  occasion, 
once  throughout  a  life  of  seventy  years,  discharging 
It  political  office,  among  the  fifty  senators  taken  by 
lot  from  the  tribe  Antiochis.     SokratSs  could  not 
be  induced  to  withdraw  his  protest,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion was  ultimately  put  by  the  remaining  Prytanes 
without  his  concurrence*.     It  should  be  observed 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7, 14,  15;  Plato>  Apol.  Socr.  c.  20;  Xenoph. 
Memor.  i.  1,  18 ;  iv.  4,  2. 

In  the  pMsiige  of  the  Memorabilia,  Xenopbon  says  that  Sokrat^s  was 
Epiatatds,  or  presiding  Prytanis  for  that  actual  day.  In  the  Hellenica^ 
he  only  reckons  him  as  one  among  the  Prytanes.    It  can  hardly  be 
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that  his  resistance  did  not  imply  any  opinion  as  to 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  generals,  but  applied 
simply  to  the  illegal  and  miconstitutional  propo- 
sition now  submitted  for  determining  their  fate ;  a 
proposition,  which  he  must  already  have  opposed 
once  before,  in  his  capacity  of  member  of  the  senate. 

The  constitutional  impediments  having  been  thus 
violently  overthrown,  the  question  was  regularly 
put  by  the  Prytanes  to  the  assembly.  At  once  the 
clamorous  outcry  ceased,  and  those  who  had  raised 
it  resumed  their  behaviour  of  Athenian  citizens — 
patient  hearers  of  speeches  and  opinions  directly 
opposed  to  their  own.  Nothing  is  more  deserving 
of  notice  than  this  change  of  demeanour.  The 
champions  of  the  men  drowned  on  the  wrecks  had 
resolved  to  employ  as  much  force  as  was  required 
to  eliminate  those  preliminary  constitutional  objec- 
tions, in  themselves  indisputable,  which  precluded 
the  discussion.  But  so  soon  as  the  discussion  was 
once  begun,  they  were  careful  not  to  give  to  the 
resolution  the  appearance  of  being  carried  by  force. 
Euryptolemus,  the  personal  friend  of  the  generals, 
was  allowed  not  only  to  move  an  amendment  nega- 
tiving the  proposition  of  Kallixenus,  but  also  to 
develope  it  in  a  long  speech,  which  Xenophon  sets 
before  us*. 

His  speech  is  one  of  great  skill  and  judgment  in 
reference  to  the  case  before  him  and  to  the  temper 

accounted  certain  that  he  was  Epistat^s — the  rather  as  this  same  pass- 
age of  the  Memorabilia  is  imiccurate  on  another  point :  it  names  miie 
generals  as  having  been  condemned,  instead  of  eight. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7>  16.  Mcr^  dc  ravra,  (that  is,  tifiet  the  cries 
and  threats  above  recounted)  dyaPits  EvpwrSkffxos  cXe^cv  vtnp  rw 
OTparrfy&v  Tdd€,  &c. 
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of  the  assembly.  Beginning  with  a  gentle  censure 
on  his  friends  the  generals  PeriklSs  and  Diomedon, 
for  having  prevailed  on  their  colleagues  to  abstain 
from  mentioning,  in  their  first  official  letter,  the 
orders  given  to  Theramen6s, — he  represented  them 
as  now  in  danger  of  becoming  victims  to  the  base 
conspiracy  of  the  latter,  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
justice  of  the  people  to  grant  them  a  fair  trial.  He 
besought  the  people  to  take  full  time  to  instruct 
themselves  before  they  pronounced  so  solemn  and 
irrevocable  a  sentence — to  trust  only  to  .their  own 
judgment,  but  at  the  same  time  to  take  security  that 
judgment  should  be  pronounced  after  full  informa- 
tion and  impartial  hearing — and  thus  to  escape  that 
bitter  and  unavailing  remorse  which  would  otherwise 
surely  follow.  He  proposed  that  the  generals  should 
be  tried  each  separately,  according  to  the  psephism 
of  Kanndnus — with  proper  notice,  and  ample  time 
allowed  for  the  defence  as  well  as  for  the  accusa- 
tion ;  but  that  if  found  guilty,  they  should  suffer 
the  heaviest  and  most  disgraceful  penalties — his 
own  relation  PeriklSs  the  first.  This  was  the  only 
way  of  striking  the  guilty,  of  saving  the  innocent, 
and  of  preserving  Athens  from  the  ingratitude  and 
impiety  of  condemning  to  death,  without  trial  as 
well  as  contrary  to  law,  generals  who  had  just  ren- 
dered to  her  so  important  a  service.  And  what 
could  the  people  be  afraid  of  ?  Did  they  fear  lest 
the  power  of  trial  should  slip  out  of  their  hands, — 
that  they  were  so  impatient  to  leap  over  all  the  de- 
lays prescribed  by  the  law^  ?  To  the  worst  of  public 

^  It  is  this  socusaticMi  of ''  reckless  hurry"  {wponmia)  which  Pausa- 
VOL.  VIII.  T 
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traitors,  Aristarchus,  they  had  granted  a  day  with 
full  notice  for  trial,  with  all  the  legal  means  for 
making  his  defence :  and  would  they  now  show  such 
flagrant  contrariety  of  measure  to  victorious  and 
faithful  officers  ?  ^'  Be  not  ye  (he  said)  the  men  to 
act  thus,  Athenians.  The  laws  are  your  own  work  ; 
it  is  through  them  that  ye  chiefly  hold  your  great- 
ness :  cherish  them,  and  attempt  not  any  proceed- 
ing without  their  sanction  ^" 

Euryptolemus  then  shortly  recapitulated  the  pro- 
ceedings after  the  battle,  with  the  violence  of  the 
storm  which  had  prevented  approach  to  the  wrecks ; 
adding  that  one  of  the  generals,  now  in  peril,  had 
himself  been  on  board  a  broken  ship,  and  had  only 
escaped  by  a  fortunate  accidents  Gaining  courage 
from  his  own  harangue,  he  concluded  by  reminding 
the  Athenians  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  victory,  and 
by  telling  them  that  they  ought  in  justice  to  wreath 
the  brows  of  the  conquerors,  instead  of  following 
those  wicked  advisers  who  pressed  for  their  exe- 
cution®. 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  force  of  established 
habits  of  public  discussion,  that  the  men  in  mourn- 
ing and  with  shaven  heads  who  had  been  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  in  a  state  of  furious  excitement,  should 

nias  brings  againBt  the  Athenians  in  reference  to  their  behaviour  towards 
the  six  generals  (vi.  7)  2). 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7*  dO.  Mi)  v/accp  yr,  £  *A^Mubi*  ^XX'  iavT&¥ 
HvTos  To^s  v6f»ovs,  di  ots  fiSKiirra  fUytaroi  iorw,  ^vXiiiiointg^  &cv 
TOVT&p  fujdcy  Trparrciv  9rcipa(r^€. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  7*  35.  rovr«»v  dc  fidprvpts  ol  o-t^Barns  dir6  rw 
airofAdrov,  &v  dp  r&v  vfUT€pi»p  crpanfySiiv  ciri  icaradvaiys  yc&p  <ra»- 
Btis,  &c. 

'  The  speech  is  contained  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7%  16-n36» 
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patiently  hear  out  a  speech  so  effective  and  so  con- 
flicting with  their  strongest  sentiments  as  this  of 
Euryptolemus.  Perhaps  others  may  have  spoken 
also ;  but  Xenophon  does  not  mention  them.  It  is 
remarkable  that  he  does  not  name  TheramenSs  as 
taking  any  part  in  this  last  debate. 

The  substantive  amendment  proposed  by  Eury-  His  amend- 
ptolemus  was,  that  the  generals  should  be  tried  each  j^cted—^e 
separately,  according  to  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus ;  Sf°^S^°" 
implying  notice  to  be  given  to  each,  of  the  day  of  n«8  is  car- 
trial,  and  full  time  for  each  to  defend  himself.  This 
proposition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  senate  moved  by 
Kallixenus,  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  hands  being  separately  held  up,  first  for 
one,  next  for  the  other.  The  Prytanes  pronounced 
the  amendment  of  Euryptolemus  to  be  carried.  But 
a  citizen  named  MeneklSs  impeached  their  decision 
as  wrong  or  invalid,  alleging  seemingly  some  in- 
formality or  trick  in  putting  the  question,  or  perhaps 
erroneous  report  of  the  comparative  show  of  hands. 
We  must  recollect  that  in  this  case  the  Prytanes 
were  declared  partisans.  Feeling  that  they  were 
doing  wrong  in  suffering  so  illegal  a  proposition  as 
that  of  Kallixenus  to  be  put  at  all,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  it  would  be  a  great  public  mischief, 
they  would  hardly  scruple  to  try  and  defeat  it  even 
by  some  unfair  manoeuvre.  But  the  exception  taken 
by  MeneklSs  constrained  them  to  put  the  question 
over  again,  and  they  were  then  obliged  to  pronounce 
that  the  majority  w^as  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of 
Kallixenus  \ 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7»  38.    Tovt»p  dc  diaxtiporovoviAtvciv,  to  fiiy 

T  2 
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The  »ix  gc-  That  proposition  was  shortly  afterwards  carried 
^ei^d  into  effect  by  disposing  the  two  urns  for  each  tribe, 
cStedT*"  and  collecting  the  votes  of  the  citizens  individually. 
The  condemnatory  vote  prevailed,  and  all  the  eight 
generals  were  thus  found  guilty  ;  whether  by  a  large 
or  a  small  majority,  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
learn,  but  are  not  told.    The  majority  was  com- 

vpSrrov  tfKpLvav  t^v   Ev^virroXc/iov*    xmopioa'ayL^vov   dc   Mcvc/cXcovf,  icat 

I  cannot  think  that  the  explanationg  of  this  passage  given  other  hj 
Schomann  (De  Comitiis  Athen.  part  ii.  I.  p.  160  seq,)  or  by  Meier  and 
Schomann  (Der  Attische  Prozess,  b.  iii.  p.  295 ;  b.  iv.  p.  696)  are  satis- 
factory. The  idea  of  Schomann,  that  in  consequence  of  the  unconquer- 
able resistance  of  SokratSs,  the  voting  upon  this  question  was  postponed 
until  the  next  day,  appears  to  me  completely  inconsistent  with  the  ac- 
count of  Xenophon ;  and,  though  countenanced  by  a  passage  in  the 
Pseudo- Platonic  dialogue  called  Axiochus  (c.  12),  altogether  loose  and 
untrustworthy.  It  is  plain  to  me  that  the  question  was  put  without  So- 
krat^s,  and  could  be  legally  put  by  the  remaining  Prytanes,  in  spite  of 
his  resistance.  The  word  (nrofioa-la  must  doubtless  bear  a  meaning 
somewhat  different  here  to  its  technical  sense  before  the  dikasteiy ;  and . 
different  also,  I  think,  to  the  other  sense  which  Meier  and  Schomann 
ascribe  to  it,  of  a  formal  engagement  to  prefer  at  some  future  titne  am 
indictment  or  ypa<f>ff  irapav6fi<ov.  It  seems  to  me  here  to  denote,  an. 
•  objection  taken  on  formal  grounds,  and  sustained  by  oath  either  tendered 

or  actually  taken,  to  the  decision  of  the  Prytanes  or  presidents.  These 
latter  had  to  declare  on  which  side  the  show  of  hands  in  the  assembly- 
preponderated  :  but  there  surely  must  have  been  some  power  of  calling 
in  question  their  decision^  if  they  dedared  falsely,  or  if  they  put  the 
question  in  a  treacherous,  perplexing,  or  obscure  manner.  The  Athe- 
nian assembly  did  not  admit  of  an  appeal  to  a  division,  like  the  Spar- 
tan assembly  or  like  the  English  House  of  Commons ;  though  there 
were  many  cases  in  which  the  votes  at  Athens  were  taken  by  pebbles  in 
an  urn,  and  not  by  show  of  hands. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  Meneklds  here  exercised  the  privilege  of 
calling  in  question  the  decision  of  the  Prytanes,  and  constraining  them 
to  take  the  vote  over  again.  He  may  have  alleged  that  they  did  not 
make  it  clearly  understood  which  of  the  two  propositions  was  to  be  put 
to  the  vote  first — ^that  they  put  the  proposition  of  Kallixenus  first, 
without  giving  due  notice — or  perhaps  that  they  misreported  the  num- 
bers. By  what  followed,  we  see  that  he  had  good  grounds  for  bis 
objection. 
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posed  mostly  of  those  who  acted  under  a  feeling  of 
genuine  Tesentment  against  the  generals,  but  in  part 
also  of  the  friends  and  partisans  of  Theramendsi,  not 
inconsiderable  in  number.  The  six  generals  then 
at  Athens — PeriklSs  (son  of  the  great  statesman  of 
that  name  by  Aspasia),  Diomedon,  ErasinidSs,  Thra* 
syllus.Lysias,  and  Axistokrat^s — ^were  then  delivered 
to  the  Eleven,  and  perished  by  the  usual  draught  of 
hemlock ;  their  property  being  confiscated,  as  the 
decree  of  the  senate  prescribed. 

Respecting  the  condemnation  of  these  unfortu-  injustice  of 
nate  men,  pronounced  without  any  of  the  recognised  ^^ 
tutelary  preliminaries  for  accused  persons,  there  can  ^^^^^ 
be  only  one  opinion.    It  was  an  act  of  violent  injus-  cnticai 
tice  and  illegality,  deeply  dishonouring  the  men  who  and  senti. 
passed  it,  and  the  Athenian  character  generally.   In  ^^^ 
either  case,  whether  the  generals  were  guilty  or  in- 
nocent, this  censure  is  deserved — for  judicial  precau- 
tions are  not  less  essential  in  dealing  with  the  guilty 
than  with  the  innocent.    But  it  is  deserved  in  an  ag- 
gravated form,  when  we  consider  that  the  men  against 
whom  such  injustice  was  perpetrated,  had  just  come 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  101.  In  regard  to  these  two  component  elements  of 
the  majority,  I  doubt  not  that  the  statement  of  Diodorus  is  correct. 
But  he  represents,  quite  erroneously,  that  the  generals  were  condemned 
by  the  Tote  of  the  assembly,  and  led  off  from  the  assembly  to  execution, 
llie  assembly  only  decreed  that  the  subsequent  urn-voting  should  take 
place,  the  result  of  which  was  necessarily  uncertain  beforehand.  Ac- 
cordingly the  speech  which  Diodorus  represents  Diomedon  to  have 
made  in  the  assembly,  after  the  vote  of  the  assembly  had  been  declared, 
cannot  be  true  history : — "  Athenians,  I  wish  that  the  vote  which  you 
have  just  passed  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  city.  Do  you  take  care  to 
fulfill  those  vows  to  Zeus  Soter,  Apollo,  and  the  Venerable  Goddesses, 
under  which  we  gained  our  victory,  since  fortune  has  prevented  us 
firom  fiilfilUng  them  ourselves."  It  is  impossible  that  Diomedon  can 
have  made  a  speech  of  this  nature,  since  he  was  not  then  a  condemned 
man ;  and  after  the  condemnatory  vote,  no  assembly  was  livid. 
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from  achieving  a  glorious  victory.     Against  the  de- 

ZDOcratical  constitution  of  Athens,  it  furnishes  no 

ground  for  censure — nor  against  the  habits  and  feel* 

ings  which  that  constitution  tended  to  implant  in 

the  individual  citizen.     Both  the  one  and  the  other 

strenuously  forbade  the  deed :  nor  could  the  Athe« 

nians  ever  have  so  dishonoured  themselves,  if  they 

had  not,  under  a  momentary  ferocious  excitement, 

risen  in  insurrection  not  less  against  the  forms  of 

their  own  democracy,  than  against  the  most  sacred 

restraints  of  their  habitual  constitutional  morality. 

Earnest  If  wc  Wanted  proof  of  this,  the  facts  of  the  im- 

of'ti?e^  mediate  future  would  abundantly  supply  it.     After 

afterwMdi    ^  short  time  had  elapsed,   every  man  in  Athens 

— disgroce   became  heartily  ashamed  of  the  deed'.     A  vote  of 

and  end  of  '' 

Kaiiixenus.  the  public  assembly  was  passed^,  decreeing  that 
those  who  had  misguided  the  people  on  this  occasion 
ought  to  be  brought  to  judicial  trial,  that  Kallixenus 
with  four  others  should  be  among  the  number,  and 
that  bail  should  be  taken  for  their  appearance.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  parties  were  kept 
under  custody  of  the  sureties  themselves,  who  were 
responsible  for  their  appearance  on  the  day  of  trial. 
But  presently  both  foreign  misfortunes  and  internal 
sedition  began  to  press  too  heavily  on  Athens  to 
leave  any  room  for  other  thoughts,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  chapter.    Kallixenus  and  his  accomplices 

^  I  translate  here  literally  the  language  of  Sokrat^  in  hia  Defence 
(Plato,  Apol.  c.  20) — irapavofuos,  »s  iv  rf  wrripfif  XP^"^  iraaiv  v/ilp 
?do£€. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  39.  This  vote  of  the  public  assembly  was 
known  at  Athens  by  the  name  of  Proboll.  The  assembled  people  dis- 
charged on  this  occasion  an  ante-judicial  function,  something  like  that 
of  a  Grand  Jury. 
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found  means  to  escape,  before  the  day  of  trial  ar- 
rived, and  remained  in  exile  until  after  the  dominion 
of  the  Thirty  and  the  restoration  of  the  democracy. 
Kallixenus  then  returned  under  the  general  amnesty. 
But  the  general  amnesty  protected  him  only  against 
legal  pursuit,  not  against  the  hostile  memory  of  the 
people.  "Detested  by  all,  he  died  of  hunger" — 
says  Xenophon^ ;  a  memorable  proof  how  much  the 
condemnation  of  these  six  generals  shocked  the 
standing  democratical  sentiment  at  Athens. 

From  what  cause  did  this  temporary  burst  of  causes  of 
wrong  arise,  so  foreign  to  the  habitual  character  of  Excitement. 
the  people  ?  Even  under  the  strongest  political  pro- 
vocation, and  towards  the  most  hated  traitors,  (as 
Euryptolemus  himself  remarked  by  citing  the  case 
of  Axistarchus,)  after  the  Four  Hundred  as  well  as 
after  the  Thirty,  the  Athenians  never  committed  the 
like  wrong — never  deprived  an  accused  party  of  the 
customary  judicial  securities.  How  then  came  they 
to  do  it  here,  where  the  generals  condemned  were 
not  only  not  traitors,  but  had  just  signalized  them- 
selves by  a  victorious  combat?  No  TheramenSs 
could  have  brought  about  this  phaenomenon;  no 
deep-laid  oligarchical  plot  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
called  in  as  an  explanation^.  The  true  explanation 
is  different,  and  of  serious  moment  to  state.  Politi- 
cal hatred,  intense  as  it  might  be,  was  never  disso* 
ciated,  in  the  mind  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  from  the 
democratical  forms  of  procedure :  but  the  men,  who 
stood  out  here  as  actors,  had  broken  loose  from  the 
obligations  of  citizenship  and  commonwealth,  and 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  T,  40.  futrovfuvos  xnr^  itavnov,  Xc/i^  atrt&aptv, 
^  This  is  the  supposition  of  Sieven,  Forchhammer,  and  some  other 
learned  men ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  neither  proved  nor  probable. 
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surrendered  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  family 
sympathies  and  antipathies ;  feelings,  first  kindled, 
and  justly  kindled,  by  the  thought  that  their  friends 
and  relatives  had  been  left  to  perish  unheeded  on 
the  wrecks — next,  inflamed  into  preternatural  and 
overwhelming  violence  by  the  festival  of  the  Apa- 
turia,  where  all  the  religious  traditions  connected 
with  the  ancient  family  tie,  all  those  associations 
which  imposed  upon  the  relatives  of  a  murdered  man 
the  duty  of  pursuing  the  murderer,  were  expanded 
into  detail  and  worked  up  by  their  appropriate  re- 
novating solemnity.  The  garb  of  mourning  and 
the  shaving  of  the  head — phsenomena  unknown  at 
Athens  either  in  a  political  assembly  or  in  a  religious 
festival — ^were  symbols  of  temporary  transformation 
in  the  internal  man.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but 
his  drowning  relatives,  together  with  the  generals 
as  having  abandoned  them  to  death,  and  his  own 
duty  as  survivor  to  ensure  to  them  vengeance  and 
satisfaction  for  such  abandonment.  Under  this 
self- justifying  impulse,  the  shortest  and  surest  pro- 
ceeding appeared  the  best,  whatever  amount  of  po- 
litical wrong  it  might  entail ^ :  nay,  in  this  case  it 
appeared  the  only  proceeding  really  sure,  since  the 
interposition  of  the  proper  judicial  delays,  coupled 

1  If  Thucydid^  had  lived  to  continue  his  history  ao  hi  down  as  to 
include  this  memorable  event,  he  would  have  found  occasion  to  notice 
t6  (vyycWf  (kinship)  as  being  not  less  capable  of  mrpof^axrurm  mSXfia 
(unscrupulous  daring)  than  rb  iraipucdp  (faction).  In  his  reflections  on 
the  Korkyrsean  disturbances  (iii.  82)  he  is  led  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the 
latter — the  antipathies  of  faction,  of  narrow  political  brotherhood  or 
conspiracy  for  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  power — as  most 
powerful  in  generating  evil  deeds :  had  he  described  the  proceedings 
after  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  sentiment  of 
kinship,  looked  at  on  its  antipathetic  or  vindictive  side,  is  pregnant 
with  the  like  tendencies. 
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with  severance  of  trial  on  successive  days  according 
to  the  psephism  of  KanD6QUs,  would  probably  have 
saved  the  lives  of  five  out  of  the  six  geuerals,  if  not 
of  all  the  six.  When  we  reflect  that  such  absorbing 
sentiment  was  common,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Athenians,  we  shall  see 
the  explanation  of  that  misguided  vote,  both  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Ekklesia,  which  sent  the  six  gene- 
rals to  an  illegal  ballot — and  of  the  subsequent  ballot 
which  condemned  them.  Such  is  the  natural  be* 
baviour  of  those  who,  having  for  the  moment  forgot- 
ten their  sense  of  political  commonwealth,  become 
degraded  into  exclusive  family- men.  The  family 
affections,  productive  as  they  are  of  so  large  an 
amount  of  gentle  sympathy  and  mutual  happiness 
in  the  interior  circle,  are  also  liable  to  generate  dis- 
regard, malice,  sometimes  even  ferocious  vengeance, 
towards  others.  Powerful  towards  good  generally, 
they  are  not  less  powerful  occasionally  towards  evil ; 
and  require,  not  less  than  the  selfish  propensities, 
constant  subordinating  control  from  that  moral  rea* 
son  which  contemplates  for  its  end  the  security  and 
happiness  of  all.  And  when  a  man,  either  from  low 
civilization,  has  never  known  this  large  moral  reason 
— or  when  from  some  accidental  stimulus,  righte- 
ous in  the  origin,  but  wrought  up  into  fanaticism  by 
the  conspiring  force  of  religious  as  well  as  family 
sympathies,  he  comes  to  place  his  pride  and  virtue 
in  discarding  its  supremacy — there  is  scarcely  any 
amount  of  evil  or  injustice  which  he  may  not  be  led 
to  perpetrate,  by  a  blind  obedience  to  the  narrow 
instincts  of  relationship.  •'  Ces  p6res  de  famille  sont 
capables   de  tout " — was   the  satirical   remark   of 
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Talleyrand  upon  the  gross  public  jobbing  so  largely 
practised  by  those  who  sought  place  or  promotion 
for  their  sons.  The  same  words,  understood  in  a 
far  more  awful  sense  and  generalized  for  other  cases 
of  relationship,  sum  up  the  moral  of  this  melancholy 
proceeding  at  Athens. 
Generals—       Lastly,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  gene-< 

notinno-  t       -,  -,  iii  -tt'i 

cent  men.  rals  thcmselves  were  also  largely  responsible  in  the 
case.  Through  the  unjustifiable  fury  of  the  move- 
ment against  them,  they  perished  like  innocent  men 
— without  trial — **  inauditi  et  indefensiy  tamquam 
innocenteSf  perierunt  */^  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  were  really  innocent.  I  feel  persuaded  that 
neither  with  an  English,  nor  French,  nor  American 
fleet,  could  such  events  have  taken  place  as  those 
which  followed  the  victory  of  Arginusae.  Neither 
admiral  nor  seamen,  after  gaining  a  victory  and 
driving  off  the  enemy,  could  have  endured  the 
thoughts  of  going  back  to  their  anchorage,  leaving 
their  own  disabled  wrecks  unmanageable  on  the 
waters,  with  many  living  comrades  aboard,  helpless, 
and  depending  upon  extraneous  succour  for  all 
their  chance  of  escape.  That  the  generals  at  Argi- 
nusae did  this,  stands  confest  by  their  own  advocate 
Euryptolemus^  though  they  must  have  known  well 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7t  ^1-  *E^<&di}  yiip  KpaTff<raPT€s  rj  pav^ 
fiaxl^^  vp6£  T^v  ytjv  Kar€irX€V<rav,  Atofjuidciv  fiiw  cxcXcvcy,  ava^BtP' 
ras  €ir\  icc/mos  itravras  dpatptlo'dai  rii  uavayia  KaX  roifs  vavayovs,  *'Epa<n- 
pi^Tjs  df,  eVi  Toxfs  €£  MiTvXfjvrjp  noKtfiiovs  t^v  Ta)^iaTf]v  irXcti^  dTrapnw 
SpdavXkog  d*  ap/ff>AT€pa  h^  ycyco'^cu,  hv  rw  piv  avrov  KordKmioQ'i^  riut 
dc  en*}  Tovi  iro\€fiiovs  9rXca>ort*  Koi  Bo^avnop  tovt(op,  &c. 

I  remarked  a  few  pages  before,  that  the  case  of  Erasinid^s  stood  in 
some  measure  apart  from  that  of  the  other  generals.  He  proposed, 
according  to  this  speech  of  Euryptolemus,  that  all  tlie  fleet  should  at 
once  go  again  to  Mityl6n^ ;  which  would  of  course  have  left  the  men  on 
the  wrecks  to  their  fate. 
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the  condition  of  disabled  ships  after  a  naval  combat » 
and  some  ships  even  of  the  victorious  fleet  were 
snre  to  be  disabled.  If  these  generals,  after  their 
victory »  instead  of  sailing  back  to  land,  had  em- 
ployed  themselves  first  of  all  in  visiting  the  crippled 
ships,  there  would  have  been  ample  time  to  perform 
this  duty,  and  to  save  all  the  living  men  aboard, 
before  the  storm  came  on.  This  is  the  natural  in- 
ference, even  upon  their  own  showing ;  this  is  what 
any  English,  French,  or  American  naval  commander 
would  have  thought  it  an  imperative  duty  to  do. 
What  degree  of  blame  is  imputable  to  Theramen^s, 
and  how  far  the  generals  were  discharged  by  shift- 
ing the  responsibility  to  him,  is  a  point  which  we 
cannot  now  determine.  But  the  storm,  which  is 
appealed  to  as  a  justification  of  both,  rests  upon 
evidence  too  questionable  to  serve  that  purpose, 
where  the  neglect  of  duty  was  so  serious,  and  cost 
the  lives  probably  of  more  than  1000  brave  men. 
At  least,  the  Athenian  people  at  home,  when  they 
heard  the  criminations  and  recriminations  between 
the  generals  on  one  side  and  TheramenSs  on  the 
other — each  of  them  in  his  character  of  accuser  im- 
plying that  the  storm  was  no  valid  obstacle,  though 
each,  if  pushed  for  a  defence,  fell  back  upon  it  as  a 
resource  in  case  of  need — the  Athenian  people  could 
not  but  look  upon  the  storm  more  as  an  afterthought 
to  excuse  previousomissions,  than  as  aterrible  reality 
nullifying  all  the  ardour  and  resolution  of  men  bent 
on  doing  their  duty.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
intervention  of  TheramenSs  chiefiy  contributed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  generals,  not  by  those  man- 
oeuvres ascribed  to  him  in  Xenophon :  he  destroyed 
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all  belief  in  the  storm  as  a  real  and  all-covering 
hiadrance.  The  general  impression  of  the  public  at 
Athens — ^in  my  opinion,  a  natural  and  unavoidable 
impression — was  that  there  had  been  most  culpable 
negligence  in  regard  to  the  wrecks,  through  which 
negligence  alone  the  seamen  on  board  perished. 
This  negligence  dishonours,  more  or  less,  the  arma- 
ment at  Axginusae  as  well  as  the  generals :  but  the 
generals  were  the  persons  responsible  to  the  public 
at  home,  who  felt  for  the  fate  of  the  deserted  seamen 
more  justly  as  well  as  more  generously  than  their 
comrades  in  the  fleet. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  guilty  proceeding  to 
which  a  furious  exaggeration  ofthis  sentiment  drove 
the  Athenians — ^in  spite  of  the  sympathy  which  this 
has  naturally  and  justly  procured  for  the  condemned 
generals — ^the  verdict  of  impartial  history  will  pro- 
nounce that  the  sentiment  itself  was  well-founded, 
and  that  the  generals  deserved  censure  and  disgrace* 
The  Athenian  people  might  with  justice  proclaim  to 
them — "  Whatever  be  the  grandeur  of  your  victory, 
we  can  neither  rejoice  in  it  ourselves,  nor  allow  you 
to  reap  honour  from  it,  if  we  find  that  you  have  left 
many  hundreds  of  those  who  helped  in  gaining  it  to 
be  drowned  on  board  the  wrecks  without  making 
any  effort  to  save  them,  when  such  effort  might  well 
have  proved  successful." 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGINUSiE  TO  THE  RESTORA- 
TION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY  AT  ATHENS,  AFTER  THE 
EXPULSION  OF  THE  THIRTY. 

Thb  victory  of  Arginusse  gave  for  the  time  decisive  ■•«•  ^^• 
mastery  of  the  Asiatic  seas  to  the  Athenian  fleet :  ^^. 

^  ^  ^  '  propositions 

and  is  even  said  to  have  so  discouraged  the  Lace-  of  peace 
daemonians,  as  to  induce  them  to  send  propositions  to  Athens— 
of  peace  to  Athens.     But  this  statement  is  open  to 
much  doubt,  and  I  think  it  most  probable  that  no 
such  propositions  were  made^    Great  as  the  victory 

^  The  statement  rests  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  by 
the  Scholiast  on  the  last  verse  of  the  Ranse  of  Aristophanes.  And  this, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  authority :  for  when  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
(Fast.  HeOen.  ad  ann.  406)  says  that  i£schinds  (De  Fals.  Legal,  p.  38. 
c.  24)  mentions  the  overtures  of  peace — I  think  that  no  one  who  looks 
at  that  passage  will  be  inclined  to  found  any  inference  upon  it. 

Against  it,  we  may  observe — 

1.  Xenophon  does  not  mention  it.  This  is  something,  though  far  from 

being  conclusive  when  standing  alone. 

2.  Diodorus  does  not  mention  it. 

3.  The  terms  alleged  to  have  been  proposed  by  the  Laoediemonians  are 

exactly  the  same  as  those  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  them  after 
the  death  of  Mindarus  at  Kyzikus,  viz. — 

To  evacuate  Dekeleia—^md  each  party  to  stand  as  they  were. 
Not  only  the  terms  are  the  same — but  also  the  person  who  stood 
prominent  in  opposition  is  in  both  cases  the  same — Kleophon.  The 
overtures  after  Arginusae  are  in  fact  a  second  edition  of  those  after 
the  battle  of  Kyzikus. 
Now,  the  supposition  that  on  two  several  occasions  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians made  propositions  of  peace,  and  that  both  are  lefk  unnoticed  by 
Xenophon — appears  to  me  highly  improbable.  In  reference  to  the  pro- 
positions after  the  battle  of  Kyzikus,  the  testimony  of  IModoras  out- 
weighed, in  my  judgment,  the  nlence  of  Xenophon ;  but  here  Diodorus 
is  silent  also. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  exact  sameness  o   the  two  alleged  events 
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Eteonikni 
at  Chios— 
dUtreaaol 
his  seamen 
-^Hsonspi- 
racy  Bap- 
pressed. 


was,  we  look  Id  vain  for  any  positive  results  accru- 
ing to  Athens.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Chios,  the  victorious  fleet  went  to  Samos,  where  it 
seems  to  have  remained  until  the  following  year, 
without  any  farther  movements  than  were  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  money. 

Meanwhile  Eteonikus,  who  collected  the  remains 
of  the  defeated  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Chios,  being 
left  unsupplied  with  money  by  Cyrus,  found  himself 
much  straitened,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
seamen  unpaid.  During  the  later  summer  and 
autumn,  these  men  maintained  themselves  by  la- 
bouring for  hire  on  the  Chian  lands ;  but  when 
winter  came,  this  resource  ceased,  so  that  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  procure  even  clothes  or  shoes. 
In  such  forlorn  condition,  many  of  them  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  assail  and  plunder  the  town  of 
Chios  ;  a  day  was  named  for  the  enterprise,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  conspirators  should  know  each 
other  by  wearing  a  straw  or  reed.  Informed  of  the 
design,  Eteonikus  was  at  the  same  time  intimidated 
by  the  number  of  these  straw-bearers :  he  saw  that 
if  he  dealt  with  the  conspirators  openly  and  osten- 
sibly, they  might  perhaps  rush  to  arms  and  succeed 
in  plundering  the  town — at  any  rate  a  conflict  would 
arise  in  which  many  of  the  allies  would  be  slain, 
which  would  produce  the  worst  effect  upon  all  fu- 
ture operations.  Accordingly,  resorting  to  stra- 
tagem, he  took  with  him  a  guard  of  fifteen  men 


makes  me  think  that  the  second  is  only  a  duplication  of  the  first,  and 
that  the  Scholiast,  in  citing  from  Aristotle,  mistook  the  hattle  of  Argi- 
nusce  for  that  of  Kyzikus,  which  latter  was  by  far  the  more  decisive  of 
the  two. 
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armed  with  daggers,  and  marched  through  the  town 
of  Chios.  Meeting  presently  one  of  these  straw- 
bearers — a  man  with  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  coming 
out  of  a  surgeon's  house — he  directed  his  guards 
to  put  the  man  to  death  on  the  spot.  A  crowd 
gathered  round,  with  astonishment  as  well  as  sym- 
pathy, and  inquired  on  what  ground  the  man  was 
put  to  death;  upon  which  Eteonikus  ordered  his 
guards  to  reply,  that  it  was  because  he  wore  a 
straw.  The  news  became  di£Fused,  and  immediately 
the  remaining  persons  who  wore  straws  became  so 
alarmed  as  to  throw  their  straws  away^ 

Eteonikus  availed  himself  of  the  alarm  to  demand 
money  from  the  Chians,  as  a  condition  of  carrying 
away  this  starving  and  perilous  armament.  Having 
obtained  from  them  a  month's  pay,  he  immediately 
put  the  troops  on  ship-board,  taking  pains  to  en- 
courage them,  and  make  them  fancy  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  recent  conspiracy. 

The  Chians  and  the  other  allies  of  Sparta  pre-  SoUdta. 
sently  assembled  at  Ephesus  to  consult,  and  resolved,  c^os  and 
in  conjunction  with  Cyrus,  to  despatch  envoys  to  Jjfat^£^n- 
the  Ephors,  requesting  that  Lysander  might  be  sent  ^fg^^^*^^^ 
out  a  second  time  as  admiral.    It  was  not  the  habit  again. 
of  Sparta  ever  to  send  out  the  same  man  as  admi- 
ral a  second  time,  after  his  year  of  service.   Never- 
theless the  Ephors  complied  with  the.  request  sub- 
stantially— sending  out  Arakus  as  admiral^  but  Ly- 
sander along  with  him  under  the  title  of  secretary, 
invested  with  all  the  real  powers  of  command. 

Lysander,  having   reached   Ephesus  about  the  b.c.  405. 
beginning  of  b.c.  405,  immediately  applied  himself 

1  Xenopb.  HeUen.  ii.  1,  1-4. 
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j^nd^tt  with  vigour  to  renovate  both  Lacedaemonian  power 
Ephesui—  and  his  own  influence.  The  partisans  in  the  various 
partiaan»—  allied  citiies,  whosc  favour  he  had  assiduously  cul- 
'"  tivated  during  his  last  year's  command — the  clubs 
and  factious  combinations  which  he  had  organized 
and  stimulated  into  a  partnership  of  mutual  ambi- 
tion— all  hailed  his  return  with  exultation.  Dis- 
countenanced and  kept  down  by  the  generous  pa- 
triotism of  his  predecessor  Kallikratidas,  they  now 
sprang  into  renewed  activity,  and  became  zealous  in 
aiding  Lysander  to  refit  and  augment  his  fleet.  Nor 
was  Cyrus  less  hearty  in  his  preference  than  before. 
On  arriving  at  Ephesus,  Lysander  went  speedily  to 
visit  him  at  Sardis,  and  solicited  a  renewal  of  the 
pecuniary  aid.  The  young  prince  said  in  reply  that 
all  the  funds  which  he  had  received  from  Susa  had 
already  been  expended,  with  much  more  besides; 
in  testimony  of  which  he  exhibited  a  specification 
of  the  sums  furnished  to  each  Peloponnesian  officer. 
Nevertheless  such  was  his  partiality  for  Lysander, 
that  he  complied  even  with  the  additional  demand 
now  made,  so  as  to  send  him  away  satisfied.  The 
latter  was  thus  enabled  to  return  to  Ephesus  in  a 
state  for  restoring  the  efiective  condition  of  his  fleet. 
He  made  good  at  once  all  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to 
the  seamen —  constituted  new  trierarchs  —  sum- 
moned Eteonikus  with  the  fleet  from  Chios  together 
with  all  the  other  scattered  squadrons — and  directed 
that  fresh  triremes  should  be  immediately  put  on  the 
stocks  at  Antandrus\ 

In  none  of  the  Asiatic  towns  was  the  eflfect  of 
Lysander's  second  advent  felt  more  violently  than 

'  Xenoph.  HeDen.  ii.  1,  10-12. 
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at  MilStus.  He  had  there  a  powerful  faction  or  violent  rc- 
association  of  friends,  who  had  done  their  best  to  Miistusby 
hamper  and  annoy  Kallikratidas  on  his  first  arrival,  lins'^ofLV- 
Imt  had  been  put  to  silence,  and  even  forced  to  **°*^®^' 
make  a  show  of  zeal,  by  the  straightforward  re- 
solution of  that  noble-minded  admiral.  Eager  to 
reimburse  themselves  for  this  humiliation,  they  now 
formed  a  conspiracy,  with  the  privity  and  concur- 
rence of  Lysander,  to  seize  the  government  for  them- 
selves. They  determined  (if  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
are  to  be  credited)  to  put  down  the  existing  de- 
mocracy, and  establish  an  oligarchy  in  its  place. 
But  we  cannot  believe  that  there  could  have  existed 
a  democracy  at  Miletus,  which  had  now  been  for 
five  years  in  dependence  upon  Sparta  and  the  Per- 
sians jointly.  We  m ust  rather  understand  the  move- 
ment as  a  conflict  between  two  oligarchical  parties ; 
the  friends  of  Lysander  being  more  thoroughly  self- 
seeking  and  anti-popular  than  their  opponents — and 
perhaps  even  crying  them  down,  by  comparison,  as  a 
democracy.  Lysander  lent  himself  to  the  scheme — 
fanned  the  ambition  of  the  conspirators,  who  were 
at  one  time  disposed  to  a  compromise — and  even 
betrayed  the  government  into  a  false  security,  by 
promises  of  support  which  he  never  intended  to 
fulfill.  At  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  the  con- 
spirators, rising  in  arms,  seized  forty  of  their  chief 
opponents  in  their  houses,  and  three  hundred  more 
in  the  market-place ;  while  the  government — con- 
fiding in  the  promises  of  Lysander,  who  afi*ected  to 
reprove,  but  secretly  continued  instigating,  the  in- 
surgents— made  but  a  faint  resistance.  The  three 
hundred  and  forty  leaders  thus  seized,  probably  men 
VOL.  viii.  u 
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who  had  goae  heartily  along  with  Kallikratidas, 
were  all  put  to  death ;  and  a  atill  larger  number  of 
citizens,  not  less  than  1000,  fled  into  exile.  Mildtus 
thus  passed  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  friends 
and  partisans  of  Lysander'. 
py^.5^       It  would  appear  that  factious  movements  in  other 

to  VlBlt  hlB  '■^* 

dying  Either  towus^  less  revolting  in  respect  of  bloodshed  and. 
his  tribute!  perfidy,  yet  still  of  similar  character  to  that  of  Mi- 
toLyswider.  j^^^g^  marked  the  reappearance  of  Lysander  in  Asia  ; 

placing  the  towns  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  his 
partisans.  While  thus  acquiring  grater  ascendency 
among  the  allies,  Lysander  received  a  summons  frooi 
Cyrus  to  visit  him  at  Sardis.  The  young  prince 
had  just  been  sent  for  to  come  and  visit  his  father 
Darius,  who  was  both  old  and  dangerously  ill  ia 
Media.  About  to  depart  for  this  purpose,  he  car- 
ried  his  xxmfidence  in  Lysander  so  far  as  to  delegate 
to  him  the  management  of  his  satrapy  and  his  entire 
"^  revenues.  Besides  his  adnuration  for  the  superior 
energy  and  capacity  of  the  Greek  character,  with 
which  he  had  only  recently  contracted  acquaintance 
— and  besides  his  esteem  for  the  personal  disinterest- 
edness of  Lysander,  attested  as  it  had  been  by  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  in  the  first  visit  and  banquet  at 
Sardis — Cyrus  was  probably  induced  to  this  step  hy 
the  fear  of  raising  up  to  himself  a  rival,  if  he  trusted 
the  like  power  to  any  Persian  grandee.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  handed  over  all  his  tributes  and  his 
reserved  funds  to  Lysander,  he  assured  him  of  his 
steady  friendship  both  towards  himself  and  towards 
the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  concluded  by  entreating 
that  he  would  by  no  means  engage  in  any  general 

*  Diodor.  ziii.  104 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  e.  8. 
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action  with  the  Athenians,  unless  at  great  advantage 
in  point  of  numbers.  The  defeat  of  Arginusae  having 
strengthened  his  preference  for  this  dilatory  policy, 
he  promised  that  not  oiily  the  Persian  treasures,  but 
also  thePhenician  fleet,  should  be  brought  into  active 
employment  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Athens  ^ 

Thus  armed  with  an  unprecedented  command  of  b.c.  405. 
Persian  treasure,  and  seconded  by  ascendent  fac-  JjJJ^^®' 
tions  in  all  the  allied  cities,  Lysander  was  more  nun  fleet 
powerful  than  any  Lacedaemonian  commander  had  battle  of 
ever  been  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  ^^^^ 
Having  his  fleet  well-paid,  he  could  keep  it  united  J^^"' 
and  direct  it  whither  he  chose  without  the  necessity  of 
dispersing  it  in  roving  squadrons  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  money.    It  is  probably  from  a  corresponding 
necessity  that  we  are  to  explain  the  inaction  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samos :  for  we  hear  of  no  serious 
operations  undertaken  by  it,  during  the  whole  year 
following  the  victory  of  Arginusae,  although  under 
the  command  of  an  able  and  energetic  man,  Konon 
— ^together  with  Philoklls  and  Adeimantus ;  to  whom 
were  added,  during  the  spring  of  405  b.c,  three 
other  generals,  Tydeus,  Menander,  and  Kephiso- 
dotus.     It  appears  that  TheramenSs  also  was  put 
up  and  elected  one  of  the  generals,  but  rejected  when 
submitted  to  the  confirmatory  examination  called 
the  Dokimasy*.    The  fleet  comprised  180  triremes, 
rather  a  greater  number  than  that  of  Lysander ;  to 
whom  they  in  vain  offered  battle  near  his  station  at 
Ephesus.    Finding  him  not  disposed  to  a  general 
action,  they  seem  to  have  dispersed  to  plunder  Chios, 

*  Xenoph*  HeUen.  ii.  1, 14 ;  Plutarcli,  LysuuL  c  9. 
'  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii.  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  13. 
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and  various  portions  of  the  Asiatic  coast ;  while 
Lysander,  keeping  his  fleet  together,  first  sailed 
southward  from  Ephesus — stormed  and  plundered  a 
semi-Hellenic  town  in  the  Kerameikan  Gulf,  named 
Kedreise,  which  was  in  alliance  with  Athens — ^and 
thence  proceeded  to  Rhodes  \  He  was  even  bold 
enough  to  make  an  excursion  across  the  jfigean  to 
the  coast  of  jfigina  and  Attica,  where  he  had  an 
interview  with  Agis,  who  came  from  Dekeleia  to  the 
sea-coast^.  The  Athenians  were  preparing  to  follow 
him  thither  when  they  learnt  that  he  had  recrossed 
the  j£gean,  and  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  with 
all  his  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  which  important  pass 
they  had  left  unguarded.  Lysander  went  straight  to 
Abydos,  still  the  great  Peloponnesian  station  in  the 
strait,  occupied  by  Thorax  as  harmost  with  a  land- 
force  ;  and  immediately  proceeded  to  attack,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lampsakus, 
which  was  taken  by  storm.  It  was  wealthy  in  every 
way,  and  abundantly  stocked  with  bread  and  wine, 
so  that  the  soldiers  obtained  a  large  booty ;  but 
Lysander  left  the  free  inhabitants  untouched®. 
Both  fleets  The  Athenian  fleet  seems  to  have  been  employed 
i^JIint!'*^"  *^  plundering  Chios  when  it  received  news  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  commander  was  at  the  Hellespont 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Lampsakus.  Either  from  the 
want  of  money,  or  from  other  causes  which  we  do  not 
understand,  Konon  and  his  colleagues  were  partly 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  15,  16. 

'  This  flying  visit  of  Lysander  across  the  .£gean  to  the  coasts  of 
Attica  and  .£gina  is  not  noticed  by  Xenophon,  but  it  appears  both  in 
Diodorus  and  in  Plutarch  (Diodor.  xiii.  104 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  9). 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  18,  19 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  104 ;  Plutarch,  Ly- 
sand. c.  9. 
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inactive,  partly  behindhand  with  Lysander,  through- 
out all  this  summer.  They  now  followed  him  to  the 
Hellespont,  sailing  out  on  the  sea-side  of  Chios  and 
Lesbos,  away  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  which  was  all 
unfriendly  to  them.  They  reached  Elaeus,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  with  their 
powerful  fleet  of  180  triremes,  just  in  time  to  hear, 
while  at  their  morning  meal,  that  Lysander  was 
already  master  of  Lampsakus  ;  upon  which  they  im- 
mediately proceeded  up  the  strait  to  Sestos,  and 
from  thence,  after  stopping  only  to  collect  a  few 
provisions,  still  farther  up— to  a  place  called  -^gos- 
potami'. 

w^gospotami  or  Goat's  River — a  name  of  fatal  Athenian 
sound  to  all  subsequent  Athenians — was  a  place  ^gospo- 
which  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  except  that  it  **™*- 
was  directly  opposite  to  Lampsakus,  separated  by  a 
breadth  of  strait  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters. 
But  it  was  an  open  beach,  without  harbour,  without 
good  anchorage,  without  either  houses  or  inhabitants 
or  supplies ;  so  that  everything  necessary  for  this 
large  army  had  to  be  fetched  from  Sestos,  about  one 
mile  and  three-quarters  distant  even  by  land,  and  yet 
more  distant  by  sea,  since  it  was  necessary  to  round  a 
headland.  Such  a  station  was  highly  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  to  an  ancient  naval  armament,  with- 
out any  organized  commissariat ;  since  the  seamen, 
being  compelled  to  go  to  a  distance  from  their  ships 
in  order  to  get  their  meals,  were  not  easily  reassem- 
bled. Yet  this  was  the  station  chosen  by  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  with  the  full  design  of  compelling 
Lysander  to  fight  a  battle.     But  the  Lacedaemonian 

»  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  H.  1,  20,  21. 
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admiral,  who  was  at  Lampsakus  in  a  good  harbour, 
with  a  well-farnished  town  in  his  rear  and  a  land- 
force  to  cooperate,  had  no  intention  of  accepting 
the  challenge  of  his  enemies  at  the  moment  which 
suited  their  convenience.  When  the  Athenians 
sailed  across  the  strait  the  next  morning,  they  found 
all  his  ships  fully  manned, — ^the  men  having  already 
taken  their  morning  meal, — and  ranged  in  perfect 
order  of  battle,  with  the  land-force  disposed  ashore 
to  lend  assistance  ;  but  with  strict  orders  to  await 
attack  and  not  to  move  forward.  Not  daring  to  at- 
tack him  in  such  a  position,  yet  unable  to  draw  him 
out  by  manceuvring  all  the  day,  the  Athenians  were 
at  length  obliged  to  go  back  to  iEgospotami.  But 
Lysander  directed  a  few  swift  sailing  vessels  to  follow 
them,  nor  would  he  suffer  his  own  men  to  disem- 
bark until  he  thus  ascertained  that  their  seamen 
had  actually  dispersed  ashore  \ 

For  four  successive  days  this  same  scene  was 
repeated  ;  the  Athenians  becoming  each  day  more 
confident  in  their  own  superior  strength,  and  more 
full  of  contempt  for  the  apparent  cowardice  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  in  vain  that  AlkibiadSs — ^who  from 
his  own  private  forts  in  the  Chersonese  witnessed 
what  was  passing — rode  up  to  the  station  and  re« 
monstrated  with  the  generals  on  the  exposed  con- 
dition oi  the  fleet  on  this  open  shore ;  urgently  ad- 
vising them  to  move  round  to  Sestos,  where  they 
would  be  both  close  to  their  own  supplies  and  safe 
from  attack,  as  Lysander  was  at  Lampsakus — and 
from  whence  they  could  go  forth  to  fight  whenever 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  22-24;   Plutarch,  Lyaand.  c.  10;   Diodor. 
ziii.  105. 
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they  chose.  But  the  Athenian  generals,  especially 
TydeuB  and  Menander,  disregarded  his  advice,  and 
even  dismissed  him  with  the  insulting  taunt,  that 
they  were  now  in  command,  not  he^  Continuing 
thus  in  their  exposed  position,  the  Athenian  seamen 
on  each  successive  day  beoame  more  and  more  care- 
lees  of  their  enemy,  and  rash  in  dispersing  the  mo- 
ment they  returned  back  to  their  own  shore.  At 
length,  on  the  fifth  day,  Lysander  ordered  the  scout 
ships,  which  he  sent  forth  to  watch  the  Athenians 
on  their  return,  to  hoist  a  bright  shield  as  a  sig- 
nal, as  soon  as  they  should  see  the  ships  at  their 
anchorage  and  the  crews  ashore  in  quest  of  their 
meal.  The  moment  he  beheld  this  welcome  signal, 
he  gave  orders  to  his  entire  fleet  to  row  across  as 
swiftly  as  possible  from  Lampsakus  to  jfigospotami, 
while  Thorax  marched  along  the  strand  with  the  land- 
force  in  case  of  need.  Nothing  could  be  more  com- 
plete or  decisive  than  the  surprise  of  the  Athenian 
fleet.  All  the  triremes  were  caught  at  their  moor- 
ings ashore,  some  entirely  deserted,  others  with  one 
or  at  most  two  of  the  three  tiers  of  rowers  which 


'  Xenoph.  Helleii.  ii.  I,  25;  Plvtarch,  Lyiand.  c.  10;  Plutarch^ 
Alkib.  c.  36. 

Diodorus  (xiii.  105)  and  Comeliiu  Nepos  (Aleib.  c.  8)  represent 
ADcilnadds  as  wishing  to  be  re-admitted  to  a  share  in  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  and  as  promising,  if  that  were  granted,  that  he  would  assemble 
a  body  of  Thracians,  attack  Lysander  by  land,  and  compel  him  tofight 
a  battle  or  retire.  Plutarch  (Alkib.  c.  37)  alludes  also  to  promises  of 
this  sort  held  out  by  Alkibiadds. 

Yet  it  is  not  likely  that  AUdbiadls  should  have  talked  of  anything 
so  obfioosly  impossible.  How  could  he  bring  a  Thradan  land-foroe  to 
attack  Lysander  who  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hellespont  7  How 
ooold  he  canry  a  knd-foroe  across  in  the  face  of  Lysander's  fleet. 

The  representation  of  Xenophon  (followed  in  my  text)  is  dear  and 
intelligible. 
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formed  their  complement.     Out  of  all  the  total  of 
180,  only  twelve  were  found  in  tolerable  order  and 
preparation^ ;  the  trireme  of  Konon  himself,  toge- 
ther with  a  squadron  of  seven  under  his  immediate 
orders — and  the  consecrated  ship  called  Paralus, 
always  manned  by  the  dite  of  the  Athenian  sea** 
men,  being  among  them.     It  was  in  vain  that  Ko- 
non, on  seeing  the  fleet  of  Lysander  approaching, 
employed  his  utmost  efforts  to  get  his  fleet  manned 
and  in  some  condition  for  resistance.     The  attempt 
was  desperate,  and  the  utmost  which  he  could  do 
was  to  escape  himself  with  the  small  squadron  of 
twelve,  including  the  Paralus.     All  the  remaining 
triremes,  nearly  170  in  number,  were  captured  by 
Lysander  on  the  shore,  defenceless,  and  seemingly 
without  the  least  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  to 
resist.     He  landed  and  made  prisoners  most  of  the 
crews  ashore,  though  some  of  them  fled  and  found 
shelter  in  the  neighbouring  forts.     This  prodigious 
and  unparalleled  victory  was  obtained,  not  merely 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship,  but  almost  without 
that  of  a  single  man^. 

Of  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Lysander — 
which  must  have  been  very  great,  since  the  total 
crews  of  180  triremes  were  not  less  than  36,000 
men^ — we  hear  only  of  3000  or  4000  native  Athe- 

i  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,29;  Lysiaa,  Orat.  xxi.  ('AiroX.  Att>/>od.)  a.  12. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  28 ;  Plutarch,  Lyaand.  c.  1 1 ;  Plutarch,  Al- 
kibiad.  c.  36 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Lyaand.  c.  8 ;  Polyeen.  i.  45,  2. 

Diodonia  (xiii.  106)  gives  a  different  representation  of  this  important 
military  operation ;  far  less  clear  and  trustworthy  than  that  of  Xeno- 
phon. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  28.  ras  d*  SXXag  ndaas  {vavs)  Av<ravdpor 
IXapt  7rp6s  rfj  yrj'  tov£  bi  wXtiarovs  aifbpas  iv  rfj  yfj  (vptXt^ey  ol  di 
Koi  €(^vyoi»  is  to,  rtixvhpia. 
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nians^  though  this  number  cannot  represent  all  the 
native  Athenians  in  the  fleet.  The  Athenian  generals 
Philoklds  and  Adeimantus  were  certainly  taken,  and 
seemingly  all  except  Konon.  Some  of  the  defeated 
annanaent  took  refuge  in  Sestos,  which  however 
surrendered  with  little  resistance  to  the  victor.  He 
admitted  them  to  capitulation,  on  condition  of  their 
going  back  immediately  to  Athens,  and  nowhere 
else ;  for  he  was  desirous  to  multiply  as  much  as 
possible  the  numbers  assembled  in  that  city,  know- 
ing well  that  the  city  would  be  the  sooner  starved  out. 
Konon  too  was  well-aware  that  to  go  hack  to  Athens, 
after  the  ruin  of  the  entire  fleet,  was  to  become  one 
of  the  certain  prisoners  in  a  doomed  city — and  to 
meet,  besides,  the  indignation  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
so  well  deserved  by  the  generals  collectively.  Ac- 
cordingly he  resolved  to  take  shelter  with  Evagoras, 
prince  of  Salamis  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  sending 
the  Paralus  with  some  others' of  the  twelve  fugitive 
triremes  to  make  known  the  fatal  news  at  Athens. 
But  before  he  went  thither,  he  crossed  the  strait — 
with  singular  daring  under  the  circumstances — ^to 
Cape  Abamis  in  the  territory  of  Lampsakus,  where 
the  great  sails  of  Lysander's  triremes  (always  taken 
out  when  a  trireme  was  made  ready  for  fighting) 
lay  seemingly  unguarded.  These  sails  he  took  away, 
so  as  to  lessen  the  enemy's  powers  of  pursuit,  and 
then  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Cyprus  ^ 

On  the  very  day  of  the  victory,  Lysander  sent 
off  the  Milesian  privateer  Theopompus  to  proclaim 
it  at  Sparta,  who,  by  a  wonderful  speed  of  rowing, 

'  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  ii.  1, 29 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  106 :  the  latter  is  discord- 
ant, however,  on  many  points. 
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suoghter    arrived  there  and  made  it  known  on  the  third  day 

of  the  cap*  ^ 

tive  gene-  after  Starting.  The  captured  ships  were  towed  off 
priLmen.  and  the  prisoners  carried  across,  to  Lampsakas, 
where  a  general  assembly  of  the  victorious  allies  was 
convened,  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  pri- 
soners should  be  treated.  In  this  assembly  the 
most  bitter  inculpations  were  put  forth  against  the 
Athenians,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
recently  dealt  with  their  captives.  The  Athenian 
general  Pbilokl^,  having  captured  a  Corinthian 
and  Andrian  trireme,  had  put  the  crews  to  death  by 
hurling  them  headlong  from  a  precipice.  It  was 
not  difficult,  in  Grecian  warfare,  for  each  of  the 
belligerents  to  cite  precedents  of  cruelty  against  the 
other;  but  in  this  debate  some  speakers  affirmed, 
that  the  Athenians  had  deliberated  what  they  should 
do  with  their  prisoners,  in  case  they  had  been  vic-p 
torious  at  iBgospotami ;  and  that  they  had  deter- 
mined— chiefly  on  the  motion  of  Philoklte,  but  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Adeimantus — that  they 
would  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  all  who  were  cap- 
tured. Whatever  opinion  Philokl^s  may  have  ex- 
pressed personally,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any 
such  determination  was  ever  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians'. In  this  assembly  of  the  allies,  however, 
besides  all  that  could  be  said  against  Athens  with 
truth,  doubtless  the  most  extravagant  falsehoods 
found  ready  credence.  All  the  Athenian  prisoners 
captured  at  iBgospotami,  3000  or  4000  in  number, 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  31.  This  story  is  giyen  with  vaiiatioiM  in 
Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  9,  and  by  Cicero  de  Offic.  iii.  11.  It  is  there  the 
right  thumb  which  is  to  be  cut  off — and  the  determination  is  alleged  to 
have  been  taken  in  reference  to  the  .figinetans. 
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were  massacred  forthwith — Philokl^  himself  at 
their  head^.  The  latter,  taunted  by  Lysander  with 
his  cruel  execution  of  the  Corinthian  and  Andrian 
crews,  disdained  to  return  any  answer,  but  placed 
himself  in  conspicuous  vestments  at  the  head  of  the 
prisoners  led  out  to  execution.  If  we  may  believe 
Pausanias,  even  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  were  left 
unburied. 

Never  was  a  victory  more  complete  in  itself,  more  The  Athe- 

•     .     .  .       •  ,         niftn  fleet 

overwhelming  m  its  consequences,  or  more  tho-  supposed  to 
roughly  disgraceful  to  the  defeated  generals  taken  betSrayedby 
collectively,  than  that  of  iBgospotami.    Whether  it  ^^^T^ 
was  in  reality  very  glorious  to  Lysander,  is  doubtful ;  m^den. 
for  it  was  the  general  belief  afterwards,  not  merely 
at  Athens,  but  seemingly  in  other  parts  vi  Greece 
also— th&t  the  Athenian  fleet  was  sold  to  perdition 
by  the  treason  of  some  of  its  own  commanders.     Of 
this  suspicion  both  Konon  and  PhiloklSs  stand  clear. 
Adeimantus  was  named  as  the  chief  traitor,  and 
Tydeus  along  with  him'.     Konon  even  preferred  an 
accusation  against  Adeimantus  to  this  effect^,  pro- 
bably  by  letter  written  home  from  Cyprus,  and 
perhaps  by  some  formal  declaration  made  several 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  32;  Pauaan.  ix.  32,  6;  Plutarch,  Lyiand. 
c.  13. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1, 32;  Lysias  cont.  Alkib.  A.  t.  38;  Pausan.  iv. 
17»  2;  X.  9,  5;  Isokrat^  ad  Philipp.  Or.  v.  sect.  70.  L3r8ia8,  in  hit 
Aoyof  'EircnSf^iOff  (s.  58)^  speaks  of  the  treason,  yet  not  as  a  matter  of 
certainty. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Lysand.  c.  1 ;  Aldb.  c.  8)  notices  only  the  disorder 
of  the  Athenian  armament,  not  the  corruption  of  the  generals,  as  haying 
caused  the  defeat.   Nor  does  Diodorus  notice  the  corruption  (xiii.  105). 

Both  these  authors  teem  to  have  copied  from  Theopompus,  in  de- 
scribing the  battle  of  .ASgospotami.  His  description  differs  on  many 
points  from  that  of  Xenophon  (Theopomp.  Fragm.  8,  ed.  Didot). 

'  Demosthen.  de  Fals.  Legnt.  p.  401.  c.  57. 
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years  afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  Athens  as 
victor  from  the  battle  of  Knidus.  The  truth  of  the 
charge  cannot  be  positively  demonstrated,  but  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  battle  tend  to  render  it 
probable,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Konon  alone  among 
all  the  generals  was  found  in  a  decent  state  of  pre- 
paration. Indeed  we  may  add,  that  the  utter  im- 
potence and  inertness  of  the  numerous  Athenian 
fleet  during  the  whole  summer  of  405  b.c,  conspire 
to  suggest  a  similar  explanation.  Nor  could  Ly- 
Sander,  master  as  he  was  of  all  the  treasures  of 
Cyrus,  apply  any  portion  of  them  more  efficaciously 
than  in  corrupting  the  majority  of  the  six  Athenian 
generals,  so  as  to  nullify  all  the  energy  and  ability 
of  Konon. 

The  great  defeat  of  iSgospotami  took  place  about 
September  405  b.c  It  was  made  known  at  Pei- 
raeus  by  the  Paralus,  which  arrived  there  during  the 
night,  coming  straight  from  the  Hellespont.  Such 
a  moment  of  distress  and  agony  had  never  been 
experienced  at  Athens.  The  terrible  disaster  in 
Sicily  had  become  known  to  the  people  by  degrees, 
without  any  authorized  reporter ;  but  here  was  the 
official  messenger,  fresh  from  the  scene,  leaving  no 
room  to  question  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  or 
the  irreparable  ruin  impending  over  the  city.  The 
wailing  and  cries  of  woe,  first  beginning  in  Peirseus, 
were  transmitted  by  the  guards  stationed  on  the 
Long  Walls  up  to  the  city.  "  On  that  night  (says 
Xenophon)  not  a  man  slept ;  not  merely  from  sor- 
row for  the  past  calamity,  but  from  terror  for  the 
future  fate  with  which  they  themselves  were  now 
menaced,  a  retribution  for  what  they  had  themselves 
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inflicted  on  the  iEginetans,  Melians,  Skionaeans, 
and  others.'*  After  this  night  of  misery,  they  met 
in  public  assembly  on  the  following  day,  resolving 
to  make  the  best  preparations  they  could  for  a  siege, 
to  put  the  walls  in  full  state  of  defence,  and  to  block 
up  two  out  of  the  three  ports  ^  For  Athens  thus  to 
renounce  her  maritime  action,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  city  ever  since  the  battle  of  Salamis — and  to  con- 
fine herself  to  a  defensive  attitude  within  her  own 
walls — was  a  humiliation  which  left  nothing  worse 
to  be  endured  except  actual  famine  and  surrender. 

Lysander  was  in  no  hurry  to  pass  from  the  Hel-  Proceed- 
lespont  to  Athens.  He  knew  that  no  farther  com-  LiJwnder. 
ships  from  the  Euxine,  and  few  supplies  from  other 
quarters,  could  now  reach  Athens;  and  that  the 
power  of  the  city  to  hold  out  against  blockade  must 
necessarily  be  very  limited ;  the  more  limited,  the 
greater  the  numbers  accumulated  within  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  permitted  .the  Athenian  garrisons 
which  capitulated,  to  go  only  to  Athens,  and  no- 
where else^.  His  first  measure  was  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Chalkfidon  and  Byzantium,  where  he 
placed  the  Lacedaemonian  Sthenelaus  as  harmost 
with  a  garrison.  Next  he  passed  to  Lesbos,  where 
he  made  similar  arrangements  at  MitylSnS  and  other 
cities.  In  them,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cities  which 
now  came  under  his  power,  he  constituted  an  oli- 
garchy often  native  citizens,  chosen  from  among  his 
most  daring  and  unscrupulous  partisans,  and  called 
a  Dekarchy  or  Dekadarchy,  to  govern  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost.     Eteonikus 

*  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  3;  Diodor.  xiii.  107. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  2;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13. 
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was  sent  to  the  Thracian  cities  which  had  been  in 
dependence  on  Athens  to  introduce  similar  changes. 
InThasuSy  however,  this  change  was  stained  by  much 
bloodshed :  there  was  a  numerous  philo- Athenian 
party  whomLysander  caused  to  be  allured  out  of  their 
place  of  concealment  into  the  temple  of  HeraklSs, 
under  the  false  assurance  of  an  amnesty :  when  as- 
sembled under  this  pledge,  they  were  all  put  to 
deaths  Sanguinary  proceedings  of  the  like  cha- 
racter, many  in  the  presence  of  Lysander  himself, 
together  with  large  expulsions  of  citizens  obnoxious 
to  his  new  dekarchies,  signalized  everywhere  the 
substitution  of  Spartan  for  Athenian  ascendency*. 
But  nowhere,  except  at  Samos,  did  the  citizens  or 
the  philo- Athenian  party  in  the  cities  continue  any 
open  hostility,  or  resist  by  force  Lysander's  entrance 
and  his  revolutionary  changes.  At  Samos  they  still 
held  out :  the  people  had  too  much  dread  of  that 
oligarchy,  whom  they  had  expelled  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  412  B.C.,  to  yield  without  a  farther  struggle^. 

^  ConieliuB  Nepo^,  Lysand.  c.  2 ;  Polyaen.  i.  45, 4.  It  would  appear 
that  this  is  the  same  incident  which  Plutarch  (Lysand.  c.  19}  recounts 
as  if  the  Milesians,  not  the  Thasians,  were  the  parties  suffering.  It 
cannot  well  he  the  Milesians^  however— if  we  compare  chapter  8  of  Plo- 
tarch's  Life  of  Lysander. 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13.  n-oXXair  irapayi»6fi€Pos  av7r6f  <r<l)ayais  Kai 
iFWticfidkKnv  rcfvs  rHof  ^/Xfloy  ixl^povs,  &c. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  6.   tvOvs  dc  icaX  ^  3X\fi  'EXX^r  d^conjicci 

I  interpret  the  words  o^oyotf  r^i^  yv»pifi»v  mt^cayrtt  to  refer  to  the 
violent  revolution  at  Samos  described  in  Thucyd.  viii.  21 — ^whereby  the 
oligarchy  were  dispossessed  and  a  democratical  government  estabhshed. 
The  word  infiayas  is  used  by  Xenoph<m  (HeUen.  v.  4,  14)  in  a  subse- 
quent passage  to  describe  the  conspiracy  and  revolution  effected  by 
Pelopidas  and  his  friends  at  Thebes.  It  is  true  that  we  might  rather 
have  expected  the  preterite  participle  mwottfK^rtt  than  the  aorist  iroi ^- 
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With  this  single  reserve,  every  city  in  alliance  or 
dependence  upon  Athens  submitted  without  resist- 
ance both  to  the  supremacy  and  the  subversive 
measures  of  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral. 

The  Athenian  empire  was  thus  annihilated,  and  ^^umbie 
Athens  left  altogether  alone.    What  was  hardly  of  the 
less  painful — ^all  her  Kleruchs  or  out-citizens  whom  Kiemchs 
she  had  formerly  planted  in  ^gina,  Melos  and  else-  S^^'ds^^ 
where  throughout  the  islands,  as  well  as  in  the  Cher-  ^*^Silii 
sonese,  were  now  deprived  of  their  properties  and  dcpenden- 
driven  home\    The  leading  philo- Athenians,  too,  feringin 
at  Thasus,  Byzantium,  and  other  dependent  cities^, 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  homes  in  the  like  state 
of  destitution,  and  to  seek  shelter  at  Athens.  Every- 
thing thus  contributed  to  aggravate  the  impoverish- 
ment, and  the  manifold  suffering,  physical  as  well 
as  moral,  within  her  walla.    Notwithstanding  the 

{r€un-€f.  But  this  employment  of  the  aorist  participle  in  a  pretmte 
senie  is  not  uncommon  with  Xenophon :  see  Korriyopria'as,  d6^s — ^i.  1, 
31 ;  ytpoiuvavt — ^i.  7,  11 ;  ii.  2,  20. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  improbable  that  the  Samians  should  have 
chosen  tins  occasion  to  make  a  fresh  massacre  of  their  oligarchical 
citizens,  as  Mr.  Mitford  represents.  The  democratical  Samians  must 
have  been  now  bumbled  and  intimidated,  seeing  their  subjugation  ap- 
proaching; and  only  determined  to  hold  out  by  finding  tbemselyes  al- 
ready so  deeply  compromised  through  the  former  revolution.  Nor 
would  Lysander  have  spared  them  personally  afterwards,  as  we  shall 
find  that  he  did  when  he  had  them  substantially  in  his  power  (ii.  3, 6), 
if  they  had  now  committed  any  fresh  political  massacre. 

^  Xenoph.  Memorab.  ii.  8,  1;  ii.  10,  4;  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iv.  31. 
Compare  l>emoathen.  cont«  Leptin.  c  24.  p.  491. 

A  great  number  of  new  proprietors  acquired  land  in  the  Chersonese 
through  the  Lacedaemonian  sway,  doubtless  in  place  of  these  dispos- 
sessed Athenians ;  perhaps  by  purchase  at  a  low  price,  but  most  pro- 
bably by  appropriation  without  purchase  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  5). 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  2, 1 ;  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  14.  p.  474. 
Ekphantus  and  the  other  Thasian  exiles  received  the  grant  of  drcXcia, 
orimmaoityfiKim  the  peculiar  charges  imposed  upon  metics  at  Athens. 
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pressure  of  present  calamity,  however,  and  yet  worse 
prospectSi  for  the  future,  the  Athenians  prepared  as 
best  they  could  for  an  honourable  resistance. 
Amnttty         It  was  oue  of  their  first  measures  to  provide  for 

proposed 

by  Patro-  the  restoration  of  harmony,  and  to  interest  all  in  the 
adopted."*  defence  of  the  city,  by  removing  every  sort  of  dis- 
ability under  which  individual  citizens  might  now  be 
suffering.  Accordingly  Patrokleidfis — having  first 
obtained  special  permission  from  the  people,  with- 
out which  it  would  have  been  unconstitutional  to 
make  any  proposition  for  abrogating  sentences  judi* 
cially  passed,  or  releasing  debtors  regularly  inscribed 
in  the  public  registers — submitted  a  decree  such  as 
had  never  been  mooted  since  the  period  when  Athens 
was  in  a  condition  equaUy  desperate,  during  the  ad- 
vancing march  of  Xerxes.  All  debtors  to  the  state, 
either  recent  or  of  long  standing — all  official  persons 
now  under  investigation  by  the  Logistae  or  about  to 
be  brought  before  the  dikastery  on  the  usual  accoun- 
tability after  office — all  persons  who  were  liquidating 
by  instalment  debts  due  to  the  public,  or  had 
given  bail  for  sums  thus  owing — all  persons  who 
had  been  condemned  either  to  total  disfranchise- 
ment, or  to  some  specific  disqualification  or  disabi- 
lity— nay,  even  all  those  who,  having  been  either 
members  or  auxiliaries  of  the  Four  Hundred,  had 
stood  trial  afterwards,  and  had  been  condemned  to 
any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  penalties — all  these 
persons  were  pardoned  and  released  ;  every  register 
of  the  penalty  or  condemnation  being  directed  to  be 
destroyed.  From  this  comprehensive  pardon  were 
excepted — ^Those  among  the  Four  Hundred  who  had 
fled  from  Athens  without  standing  their  trial — ^Those 
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who  had  been  condemued  either  to  exile  or  to  death 
by  the  Areopagus  or  any  of  the  other  constituted 
tribunals  for  homicide,  or  for  subversion  of  the  pub- 
lic liberty.  Not  merely  the  public  registers  of  all 
the  condemnations  thus  released  were  ordered  to  be 
destroyed,  but  it  was  forbidden,  under  severe  ])enal- 
ties,  to  any  private  citizen  to  keep  a  copy  of  them, 
or  to  make  any  allusion  to  such  misfortunes^ 

Pursuant  to  the  comprehensive  amnesty  and  for-  oath  of 
giveness  adopted  by  the  people  in  this  decree  of  hJSnSLy 
Patrokleid^s,  the  general  body  of  citizens  swore  to  J^^^^ 
each  other  a  solemn  pledge  of  mutual  harmony  in  po>i«- 
the  acropolis*.    The  reconciliation  thus  introduced 
enabled  them  the  better  to  bear  up  under  their  dis- 
tress* ;  especially  as  the  persons  relieved  by  the 
amnesty  were  for  the  most  gart  not  men  politically 
disaffected,  like  the  exiles.     To  restore  the  latter, 
was  a  measure  which  no  one  thought  of:  indeed  a 
large  proportion  of  them  had  been  and  were  still 
at  Dekeleia,  assisting  the  Lacedsemonians  in  their 
warfare  against  Athens*.     But  even  the  most  pru- 
dent internal  measures  could  do  little  for  Athens 
in  reference  to  her  capital  difficulty — that  of  pro- 

'  This  interesting  decree  or  psephism  of  Patrokleid^  is  given  at 
length  in  the  Oration  of  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  s.  76-80— *A  d'  rt/ny- 
rai   t^akfh^,   fo^  K€Krq<r3cu   idif  /xi/dcvl   t^tivai,   fiJjdi   funjaucoK^oi 

'  Andokid.  de  Myst.  s.  76.  naX  witmv  ahXrjkott  irtpi  6fiovoias  dovvtu 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  11.  rovs  arifiovs  tmrlfjtovs  iroi^travrts  ixap- 
Ttpovw, 

«  Andokid^  de  Mysteriis,  a.  80-101 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xviii.  De  Bonis 
Nicite  Fratr.  sect.  9. 

At  what  particular  moment  the  severe  condemnatory  decree  had  been 
passed  by  the  Athenian  assembly  against  the  exiles  serving  with  the 
Laeedsmonian  garrison  at  Dekeleia — ^we  do  not  know.  The  decree  is 
mentioned  by  Lykiugus  cont.  Leokrat.  sect.  122, 123.  p.  164. 
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curing   subsistence  for  the  numerous  population 
within  her  walls,  augmented  every  day  by  outlying 
garrisons  and  citizens.    She  had  long  been  shut  out 
from  the  produce  of  Attica  by  the  garrison  at  De- 
keleia :  she  obtained  nothing  from  Eubcea,  and  since 
the  late  defeat  of  jfigospotami,  nothing  from  the 
Euxine,  from  Thrace,  or  from  the  islands.    Perhaps 
some  corn  may  still  have  reached  her  from  Cyprus, 
and  her  small  remaining  navy  did  what  was  possible 
to  keep  Peiraeus  supplied  ^  in  spite  of  the  menacing 
prohibitions  of  Lysander,  preceding  his  arrival  to 
block  it  up  effectually  ;  but  to  accumulate  any  stock 
for  a  siege,  was  utterly  impossible. 
ArriTaiof        At  length,  about  November  405  b.c,  Lysander 
Athens  is'    reached  the  Saronic  Gulf,  having  sent  intimation 
by^and   beforehand  both  to  Agis  and  to  the  Lacedsemonians, 
^^^^  that  he  was  approaching  with  a  fleet  of  200  triremes. 

The  full  Lacedaemonian  and  Peloponnesian  force  (all 
except  the  Argeians),  under  King  Pausanias,  was 
marched  into  Attica  to  meet  him,  and  encamped  in 
the  precinct  of  AcadSmus,  at  the  gates  of  Athens ; 
while  Lysander,  first  coming  to  -^gina  with  his  over- 
whelming fleet  of  1 50  sail, — next,  ravaging  Salamis, 
— blocked  up  completely  the  harbour  of  Peiraeus. 
It  was  one  of  his  first  measures  to  collect  together 
the  remnant  which  he  could  find  of  the  iEginetan 
and  Melian  populations,  whom  Athens  had  expelled 
and  destroyed  ;  and  to  restore  to  them  the  posses- 
sion of  their  ancient  islands^ 

'  IsokiatSs  adv.  Kallimacfaum,  sect.  7\''  compare  Andokidte  de  Re- 
ditu 8UO,  sect.  21,  and  Lysias  cont.  Diogeiton.  Or.  xxxii.  sect.  22,  about 
Cyprus  and  the  Chersonese,  as  ordinary  sources  of  supply  of  com  to 
Athens. 

»  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  2,  9 ;  Diodor.  xui.  10/. 
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Though  all  hope  had  now  fled,  the  pride,  the  Resolute 
resolution,  and  the  despair  of  Athens,  still  enabled  of  the*^^" 
her  citizens  to  bear  up  :  nor  was  it  until  some  men  ^Spro- 
actually  began  to  die  of  hunger  that  they  sent  pro-  ^q^"^^^^^^^ 
positions  to  entreat  peace.  Even  then  their  propo-  lating  are 
sitions  were  not  without  dignity.  They  proposed 
to  Agis  to  become  allies  of  Sparta,  retaining  their 
walls  entire  and  theiu  fortified  harbour  of  Peiraeus. 
Agis  referred  the  envoys  to  the  Ephors  at  Sparta, 
to  whom  he  at  the  same  time  transmitted  a  state- 
ment of  their  propositions.  But  the  Ephors  did  not 
even  deign  to  admit  the  envoys  to  an  interview,  but 
sent  messengers  to  meet  them  at  Sellasia  on  the 
frontier  of  Laconia,  desiring  that  they  would  go 
back  and  come  again  prepared  with  something  more 
admissible — and  acquainting  them  at  the  same  time 
that  no  proposition  could  be  received  which  did  not 
include  the  demolition  of  the  Long  Walls,  for  a  con- 
tinuous length  of  ten  stadia.  With  this  gloomy 
reply  the  envoys  returned.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
suffering  in  the  city,  the  senate  and  people  would 
not  consent  even  to  take  such  humiliating  terms 
into  consideration.  A  senator  named  Archestratus, 
who  advised  that  they  should  be  accepted,  was 
placed  in  custody,  and  a  general  vote  was  passed  \ 
on  the  proposition  of  Kleophon,  forbidding  any  such 
motion  in  future. 

Such  a  vote  demonstrates  the  courageous  patience  Pretences 
both  of  the  senate  and  the  people  ;  but  unhappily  it  men^fr— 
supplied  no  improved  prospects,  while  the  suffering  as^ envoy— 
within  the  walls  continued  to  become  more  and  more  ^luT*^^ 
aggravated.     Under   these  circumstances,  Thera- 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2, 12-15;  Lysias  coDt.  Agorat.  §  10-12. 
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mends  offered  himself  to  the  people  to  go  as  envoy 
to  Lysander  and  Sparta,  affirming  that  he  should  be 
able  to  detect  what  the  real  intention  of  the  Ephors 
was  in  regard  to  Athens — 'whether  they  really  in- 
tended to  root  out  the  population  and  sell  them  as 
slaves.  He  pretended  farther  to  possess  personal 
influence,  founded  on  circumstances  which  he  could 
not  divulge,  such  as  would  very  probably  ensure  a 
mitigation  of  the  doom.  He  was  accordingly  sent, 
in  spite  of  strong  protest  from  the  senate  of  Areo- 
pagus and  others, — but  with  no  express  powers  to 
conclude — simply  to  inquire  and  report,  We  hear 
with  astonishment  that  he  remained  more  than  three 
months  as  companion  of  Lysander,  who  (he  alleged) 
had  detained  him  thus  long,  and  had  only  acquainted 
him,  after  the  fourth  month  had  begun,  that  no  one 
but  the  Ephors  had  any  power  to  grant  peace.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  Theramends,  by 
this  long  delay,  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  to  bring  them  into  such  a  state  of  into- 
lerable suffering  that  they  would  submit  to  any  terms 
of  peace  which  would  only  bring  provisions  into  the 
town.  In  this  scheme  he  completely  succeeded; 
and  considering  how  great  were  the  privations  of  the 
people  even  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  they  could  have  been 
able  to  sustain  protracted  and  increasing  famine  for 
three  months  longer  ^ 

We  make  out  little  that  is  distinct  respecting  these 
last  moments  of  imperial  Athens.     We  find  only  an 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2, 16;  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii.  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  12; 
Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont.  Eratosthen.  sect.  65-71. 

See  an  illustration  of  the  g;reat  suffering  diuring  the  siege,  in  Xeno- 
phon^  Apolog.  Socrat.  s.  18. 
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heroic  endurance  displayed,  to  such  a  point  that  Misery  and 

,.       *  .  *  famine  in 

numbers  actually  died  of  starvation,  without  any  offer  Athens^ 
to  surrender  on  humiliating  conditions  ^  Amidst  Kkophon. 
the  general  acrimony,  and  exasperated  special  anti- 
pathies, arising  out  of  such  a  state  of  misery,  the 
leading  men  who  stood  out  most  earnestly  for  pro- 
longed  resistance  became  successively  victims  to 
the  prosecutions  of  their  enemies.  The  demagogue 
Kleophon  was  condemned  and  put  to  death,  on  the 
accusation  of  having  evaded  his  military  duty  ;  the 
senate,  whose  temper  and  proceedings  he  had  de- 
nounced, constituting  itself  a  portion  of  the  Dika- 
stery  which  tried  him — contrary  both  to  the  forms 
and  the  spirit  of  Athenian  judicatures*.  Such  pro- 
ceedings, however,  though  denounced  by  orators  in 
subsequent  years  as  having  contributed  to  betray  the 
city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  appear  to  have 
been  without  any  serious  influence  on  the  result, 
which  was  brought  about  purely  by  famine. 

By  the  time  that  Theramenfis  returned  after  his 
long  absence,  so  terrible  had  the  pressure  become 

1  Xenoph.  Hdlen.  ii.  2, 15-21 :  compare  Isokrat^,  Areopagit.  Or.  vii. 
lect.  73. 

'  Lyaias,  Orat.  xiii.  oont.  Agorat.  sect.  15,  16,  37;  Orat.  xxx.  oont. 
Nikomacfa.  sect.  13-17. 

This  seems  the  most  probable  story  as  to  the  death  of  Kleophon, 
tboiigh  the  accotmts  are  not  all  consistent,  and  the  statement  of  Xeno- 
pbon,  especially  (Hellen  i.  7,  35],  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  Lysias. 
Xenophon  conceived  Kleophon  as  having  perished  earlier  than  this 
period,  in  a  sedition  ((rrao'cax  rivos  y€vofUinjs  cV  ^  KX€o(f>&v  dirtBcuft), 
before  the  flight  of  Kallizenus  from  his  recognizances.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  Kallizenus  could  have  been  still  under  recognizance,  du- 
ring this  period  of  suffering  between  the  battle  of  £gospotami  and  the 
capture  of  Athens.  He  must  have  escaped  before  that  battle.  Neither 
long  detention  of  an  accused  party  in  prison,  before  trial — ^nor  long 
postponement  of  trial  when  he  was  under  recognizance — were  at  all  in 
Athenian  habits. 
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The  famine 
becomes  in- 
tolerable— 
Therame- 
nea  is  sent 
to  obtain 
peace  on 
any  terms 
—debate 
about  the 
terms  at 
Sparta. 


that  be  was  sent  forth  again  with  instructions  to 
conclude  peace  upon  any  terms.  On  reaching  Sel- 
lasia,  and  acquainting  the  Ephors  that  he  had  come 
with  unlimited  powers  for  peace,  he  was  permitted 
to  come  to  Sparta,  where  the  assembly  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  confederacy  was  convened,  to  settle  on 
what  terms  peace  should  be  granted.  The  leading 
allies,  especially  Corinthians  and  Thebans,  recom- 
mended that  no  agreement  should  be  entered  into, 
nor  any  farther  measure  kept,  with  this  hated  enemy 
now  in  their  power ;  but  that  the  name  of  Athens 
should  be  rooted  out,  and  the  population  sold  for 
slaves.  Many  of  the  other  allies  seconded  the  same 
views,  which  would  have  probably  commanded  a 
majority,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resolute  opposition 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves ;  who  declared 
unequivocally  that  they  would  never  consent  to  an- 
nihilate or  enslave  a  citv  which  had  rendered  such 
capital  service  to  all  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  great 
common  danger  from  the  Persians*.    Lysander  far- 


^  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  ii.  2,  19;  vi.  5,  36-46;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15. 

The  Thebans,  a  few  yean  afterwards,  when  they  were  soliciting  aid 
from  the  Athenians  against  Sparta,  disavowed  this  proposition  of  their 
delegate  Erianthus,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Boeotian  contingent 
serving  under  Lysander  at  iEgospotami,  honoured  in  that  character  by 
having  his  statue  erected  at  Delphi,  along  with  the  other  allied  leaders 
who  took  part  in  the  battle,  and  along  with  Lysander  and  Eteonikus 
(Pausan.  x.  9,  4). 

It  is  one  of  the  exaggerations  so  habitual  with  Isokrat^s,  to  serve  a 
present  purpose,  when  he  says  that  the  Thebans  were  the  only  parties, 
among  all  the  Peloponnesian  confederates,  who  gave  this  harsh  anti- 
Athenian  vote  (Isokrat^,  Orat.  Plataic.  Or.  xiv.  sect.  34). 

Demosthenes  says  that  the  Phocians  gave  their  vote  in  the  sam 
synod  against  the  Theban  proposition  (Demosth.  de  Fals.  Lcgat.  c.  22 
p.  361). 

It  seems  from  Diodor.  xv.  G3,  and  Polytcn.  i.  45,  5,  as  well  as  froii 
some  passages  in  Xenophon  himself,  that  the  motives  of  the  Lacedic- 
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ther  calculated  on  so  dealing  with  Athens,  as  to  Peace  is 
make  her  into  a  dependency,  and  an  instrument  of  spzttL,  ^ 
increased  power,  to  Sparta  apart  from  her  allies,  gf^ai^^"^ 
Peace  was  accordingly  granted  on  the  following  con-  ^f"*^^®"* 
ditions :  That  the  Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  a"i«8- 
of  the  Peiraeus  should  be  destroyed  :  That  the  Athe- 
nians should  evacuate  all  their  foreign  possessions, 
and  confine  themselves  to  their  own  territory  :  That 
they  should  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war:  That 
they  should  re-admit  all  their  exiles:  That  they 
should  become  allies  of  Sparta,  following  her  leader- 
ship both  by  sea  and  land,  and  recognising  the  same 
enemies  and  friends'. 

With  this  document,  written  according  to  Lace-  Surrender 
daemonian  practice  on  a  Skytal^,  (or  roll  intended  —extreme 
to  go  round  a  stick,  of  which  the  Lacedaemonian  Tew^^ 
commander  had  always  one,  and  the  Ephors  another,  ^^^^  ^^ 
corresponding,)  Theramen^s  went  back  to  Athens.  J^?™^*" 
As  he  entered  the  city,  a  miserable  crowd  fiocked 
round  him,  in  distress  and  terror  lest  he  should  have 
failed  altogether  in  his  mission.     The  dead  and  the 
dying  had  now  become  so  numerous,  that  peace  at 
any  price  was  a  boon :  nevertheless,  when  he  an- 
nounced in  the  assembly  the  terms  of  which  he  was 
bearer,  strongly  recommending  submission  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  the  only  course  now  open — there 
was  still  a  high-spirited  minority  who  euti^red  their 
protest,  and  preferred  death  by  famine  to  such  in- 

monians  in  thus  resisting  the  proposition  of  the  Thebans  against  Athens, 
were  foundeil  in  policy  more  than  in  generosity. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  20;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14;  Diodor.  xiii. 
107.  Plutarch  gives  the  express  words  of  the  Lacedaemonian  decree, 
some  of  which  words  are  very  perplexing.  The  conjectm'c  of  G.  Her- 
mann— al  xp^^^ff  instead  of  A  xpff  ^^^vrts — has  been  adopted  into  the 
text  of  Plutarch  by  Sintenis,  though  it  seems  very  uncertain. 


mine. 
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supportable  disgrace.     The  large  majority  however 
accepted  them,  and  the  acceptance  was  made  known 
to  Ly6ande^^ 
B.C.  404.          It  was  on  the  1 6th  day  of  the  Attic  month  Muny- 
Lyuiider     chion'  (about  the  middle  or  end  of  March)  that  this 
Athens—     victorious  Commander  sailed  into  the  Peiraeus — 
the  exile*—  twcnty-scvcn  ycars  (almost  exactly)  after  that  sur- 
ofihf ij^ng  P"se  of  Plataea  by  the  Thebans;  which  opened  the 
mwUin^of  P^^oponnesian  war.      Along  with  him  came  the 
PeirKus—    Athenian  exiles,  several  of  whom  appear  to  have 
up.  ^^*°    been  serving  with  his  army^,  and  assisting  him  with 
their  counsel.     To  the  population  of  Athens  gene- 
rally, his  entry  was  an  immediate  relief,  in  spite  of 
the  cruel  degradation,  or  indeed  political  extinction , 
with  which  it  was  accompanied.    At  least  it  averted 
the  sufferings  and  horrors  of  famine,  and  permitted 
a  decent  interment  of  the  many  unhappy  victims 
who  had  already  perished.     The  Lacedaemonians, 
both  naval  and  military  force,  under  Lysander  and 
Agis,  continued  in  occupation  of  Athens  until  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  had  been  fulfilled.     All  the 
triremes  in  Peiraeus  were  carried  away  by  Lysander, 
except  twelve,  which  he  permitted  the  Athenians  to 
retain :  the  Ephors  in  their  Skytale  had  left  it  to 
his  discretion  what  number  he  would  thus  allow^. 
The  unfinished  ships  in  the  dockyards  were  burnt, 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2, 23.  Lysias  (Orat.  xii.  cont.  Eratostb.  s.  71) 
lays  the  blame  of  ibis  wretcbed  and  bumiliating  peace  upon  Tberamenes, 
wbo  plainly  ougbt  not  to  be  required  to  bear  it :  compare  Lysias,  Orat. 
xiii.  cont.  Agorat.  8.  12-20. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15.  He  says  however  that  this  was  also  the 
day  on  which  the  Athenians  gained  the  battle  of  Salamis.  This  is  in- 
correct :  that  victory  was  gained  in  the  month  Boedromion. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  18. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  20-ii.  3,  8;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14.  He 
gives  the  contents  of  the  Skytale  verbatim. 
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and  the  arsenals  themselves  ruined  ^  To  demolish 
the  Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeus, 
was  however  a  work  of  some  time ;  and  a  certain 
number  of  days  were  granted  to  the  Athenians, 
within  which  it  was  required  to  be  completed.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies  all  lent  a  hand,  with  the  full  pride  and 
exultation  of  conquerors ;  amidst  women  playing 
the  flute  and  dancers  crowned  with  wreaths ;  mingled 
with  joyful  exclamations  from  the  Peloponnesian 
allies,  that  this  was  the  first  day  of  Grecian  freedom*. 
How  many  days  were  allowed  for  this  humiliating 
duty  imposed  upon  Athenian  hands,  of  demolishing 
the  elaborate,  tutelary,  and  commanding  works  of 
their  forefathers — we  are  not  told.  But  the  business 
was  not  completed  within  the  interval  named,  so 
that  the  Athenians  did  not  come  up  to  the  letter  of 
the  conditions,  and  had  therefore  by  strict  construe- 
tion  forfeited  their  title  to  the  peace  granted^.  The 
interval  seems  however  to  have  been  prolonged ; 
probably  considering  that  for  the  real  labour,  as  well 
as  the  melancholy  character,  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
too  short  a  time  had  been  allowed  at  first. 

It  appears  that  Lysander,  after  assisting  at  the 
solemn  ceremony  of  beginning  to  demolish  the  walls, 
and  making  such  a  breach  as  left  Athens  without 

•  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15;  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  §  50.  Jrt  dc  ra  reixf 
•^9  KaT€(rKd<l>r),  Koi  al  vrjts  rots  iroKcfiiois  nap€b66rja-<ty,  Koi  ra  vt&pia 
Ka$rfpt3rf,  &c. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  23.  Kal  ra  rtixV  t^ariaKawrov  vn  avXrp-pidoiP 
iroXX^  npoBviiiq,  vofu(ovT€s  fKtimjv  rriv  fffupav  rj  'EXXadi  Apxtw  rrj^ 
tktvBtfMis. 

Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15. 

•  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth^  Or.  xii.  sect.  75.  p.  431  R. ;  Plutarch,  Ly- 
sand. c.  15 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  .3. 
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ThcexUes    any  substantial  means  of  resistance — did  not  remain 
^chi^^'"  to  complete  the  work,  but  withdrew  with  a  portion 
ASben^     ^^  ^'^  ^^^^  *^  undertake  the  siege  of  Samos  which 
their tri-      gtiii  held  out,  leaving  the  remainder  to  see  that  the 
behaviour     couditions  imposed  were  fulfilled*.     After  so  long 
tion  to        an  endurance  of  extreme  misery,  doubtless  the  ge- 
Lyaandcr.     ^^j.^]  population  thought  of  little  except  relief  from 
famine  and.its  accompaniments,  without  any  dispo- 
sition to  contend  against  the  fiat  oftheir  conquerors. 
If  some  high-spirited  men  formed  an  exception  to 
the  pervading  depression,  and  still  kept  up  their 
courage  against  better  days — there  was  at  the  same 
time  a  party  of  totally  opposite  character,  to  whom 
the  prostrate  condition  of  Athens  was  a  source  of 
revenge  for  the  past,  exultation  for  the  present,  and 
ambitious  projects  for  the  future.  These  were  partly 
the  remnant  of  that  faction  which  had  set  up  (seven 
years  before)  the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred — and 
still  more,  the  exiles,  including  several  members  of 
the  Four  Hundred*,  who  now  flocked  in  from  all 
quarters.     Many  of  them  had  been  long  serving  at 
Dekeleia,  and  had  formed  a  part  of  the  force  block- 
ading Athens.  These  exiles  now  revisited  the  acro- 
polis as  conquerors,  and  saw  with  delight  the  full 
accomplishment  of  that  foreign  occupation  at  which 
many  of  them  had  aimed  seven  years  before,  when 
they  constructed  the  fortress  of  £etioneia,as  a  means 
of  ensuring  their  own  power.  Though  the  conditions 
imposed  extinguished  at  once  the  imperial  character, 

^  Lysander  dedicated  a  golden  crowu  to  Ath^nd  in  the  acropolis — 
which  is  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  among  the  articles  belonging  to 
the  goddess. 

See  Bocckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  lusc.  Attic.  Nos.  150-152.  p.  2.'i5. 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xiii.  cout.  Agorat.  s.  SO. 
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the  maritime  power,  the  honour,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  Athens,  these  men  were  as  eager  asLysander 
to  carry  them  all  into  execution  ;  because  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Athenian  democracy  was  now  en- 
tirely at  his  mercy,  and  because  his  establishment 
of  oligarchies  in  the  other  subdued  cities  plainly 
intimated  what  he  would  do  in  this  great  focus  of 
Grecian  democratical  impulse. 

Among  these  exiles  were  comprised  Aristodemus  Kntias  and 
and  Aristotel^s, — both  seemingly  persons  of  im-  — pMt^ufe' 
portance,  the  former  having  at  one  time  been  one  <>^*^"^"*- 
of  the  Hellenotamiae,  the  first  financial  office  of  the 
imperial  democracy,  and  the  latter  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Four  Hundred'  ;  also  Charikl^s,  who  had 
been  so  distinguished  for  his  violence  in  the  inves- 
tigation respecting  the  Hermae — and  another  man, 
of  whom  we  now  for  the  first  time  obtain  historical 
knowledge  in  detail — Kritias,  son  of  Kalla^schrus. 
He  had  been  among  the  persons  accused  as  having 
been  concerned  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
and  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  important 
in  the  political,  the  literary,  and  the  philosophical 
world  of  Athens.  To  all  three,  his  abilities  quali- 
fied him  to  do  honour.  Both  his  poetry,  in  the 
Solonian  or  moralising  vein, — and  his  eloquence, 
published  specimens  of  which  remained  in  the  Au- 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  18-ii.  3,  46;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator.  Vit. 
Lycurg.  init. 

M.  E.  Meier,  in  his  Commentary  on  Lycurgus,  construes  this  passage 
of  Plutarch  differently,  so  that  the  person  therein  specified  as  exile 
would  he,  not  Aristodemus,  but  the  grandfather  of  Lycurgus.  But  I 
do  not  think  this  construction  justified :  see  Meier^  Comm.  de  Lvciirg. 
VitA,  p.  iv.  (Hall,  1847.) 

Respecting  Charikl^s,  see  IsokratSs,  Orat.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  s.  52. 
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gustan  age, — were  of  no  ordinary  merit.  His  wealth 
was  large,  and  his  family  among  the  most  ancient 
and  conspicuous  in  Athens :  one  of  his  ancestors 
had  been  friend  and  companion  of  the  lawgiver 
Solon.  He  was  himself  maternal  uncle  of  the  phi- 
losopher Plato  \  and  had  frequented  the  society  of 
SokratSs  so  much  as  to  have  his  name  intimately 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  that  remarkable 
man.  We  know  neither  the  cause,  nor  even  the 
date  of  his  exile,  except  so  far,  as  that  he  was  not 
in  banishment  immediately  after  the  revolution  of 
the  Four  Hundred — and  that  he  was  in  banishment 
at  the  time  when  the  generals  were  condemned  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusae'.  He  had  passed  the  time, 
or  a  part  of  the  time,  of  his  exile  in  Thessaly,  where 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  sanguinary  feuds  car- 
ried on  among  the  oligarchical  parties  of  that  law- 
less country.  He  is  said  to  have  embraced,  along 
with  a  leader  named  (or  surnamed)  Prometheus, 
what  passed  for  the  democratical  side  in  Thessaly  ; 
arming  the  Penestae  or  serfs  against  their  masters^. 
What  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  Kritias  had 

'  See  Stallbaum's  Preface  to  the  CharmidSs  of  Plato,  his  note  on 
the  Timseus  of  Plato,  p.  20  E,  and  the  Scholia  on  the  same  passage. 

Kritias  is  introduced  as  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  four  of  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogues — Protagoras,  CharmidSs,  Timseus,  and  Kritias  (the  last 
only  a  fragment) — not  to  mention  the  Eryxias. 

The  small  remains  of  the  elegiac  poetry  of  Kritias  are  to  be  found  in 
Schneidewin,  Delect.  Poet.  Gnec.  p.  136  seq.  Both  Cicero  (De  Orat.  ii. 
22,  93)  and  Dionys.  Hal.  ( Judic.  dc  Lysi&,  c.  2.  p.  454 ;  Jud.  de  Issco, 
p.  627)  notice  his  historical  compositions. 

About  the  concern  of  Kritias  in  the  mutilation  of  the  HennK,  as 
affirmed  by  Diogn^tus,  sec  Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,  s.  47*  He  was 
fint-cousin  of  Andokidds,  by  the  mother's  side. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  35. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  35;  Memorab.  i.  2,  24. 
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been  before  this  period,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but 
he  brought  with  him  now,  on  returning  from  exile, 
not  merely  an  unmeasured  and  unprincipled  lust  of 
power,  but  also  a  rancorous  impulse  towards  spolia- 
tion and  bloodshed'  which  outran  even  his  ambition, 
and  ultimately  ruined  both  his  party  and  himself. 

Of  all  these  returning  exiles,  animated  with  min-  Kntiasat 
gled  vengeance  and  ambition,  Kritias  was  decidedly  Jheoiu^**' 
the  leading  man,  like  Antiphon  among  the  Four  £[^*^^** 
Hundred  ;  partly  from  his  abilities,  partly  from  the 
superior  violence  with  which  he  carried  out  the 
common  sentiment.  At  the  present  juncture,  he 
and  his  fellow-exiles  became  the  most  important 
persons  in  the  city,  as  enjoying  most  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  the  conquerors.  But  the  oligar- 
chical party  at  home  were  noway  behind  them, 
either  in  servility  or  in  revolutionary  fervour,  and 
an  understanding  was  soon  established  between  the 
two.  Probably  the  old  faction  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
though  put  down,  had  never  wholly  died  out :  at 
any  rate,  the  political  Hetseries  or  clubs,  out  of 
which  it  was  composed,  still  remained,  prepared  for 
fresh  co-operation  when  a  favourable  moment  should 
arrive ;  and  the  catastrophe  of  uEgospotami  had 
made  it  plain  to  every  one  that  such  moment  could 
not  be  far  distant.  Accordingly  a  large  portion,  if  not 
the  majority,  of  the  senators,  became  ready  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  destruction  of  the  democracy, 
and  only  anxious  to  ensure  places  among  the  oli- 
garchy in  prospect*:  while  the  supple Theramenfis — 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  eVcl  ^  ovrAy  fiiv  (Kritias)  vponrrijs  fjp  ivX 
r6  woXkovs  airoierciyai,  Srt  fcal  (f>vy«^v  vir6  rov  driftov,  &C. 
'  Lysiaa  cont.  Agorat.  Or.  xiii.  a.  23.  p.  132. 
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resuming  hisplace  as  oligarchical  leader,  and  abusing 
his  mission  as  envoy  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his 
half-famished  countrymen — had,  during  his  three 
months'  absence  in  the  tent  of  Lysander,  concerted 
arrangements  with  the  exiles  for  future  proceed- 
ings \ 

As  soon  as  the  city  surrendered,  and  while  the 
work  of  demolition  was  yet  going  on,  the  oligar- 
chical party  began  to  organise  itself.  The  members 
of  the  political  clubs  again  came  together,  and  named 
a  managing  committee  of  Five,  called  Ephors  in 
compliment  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  direct  the 
general  proceedings  of  the  party — to  convene  meet- 
ings when  needful — ^to  appoint  subordinate  mana- 
gers for  the  various  tribes — and  to  determine  what 
propositions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  public  as- 
sembly*. Among  these  five  Ephors  were  Kritias 
and  Eratosthenes ;  probably  TheramenSs  also. 

But  the  oligarchical  party,  though  thus  organized 
and  ascendant,  with  a  compliant  senate  and  a  dispi- 
rited people,  and  with  an  auxiliary  enemy  actually 
in  possession — still  thought  themselves  not  power- 
ful enough  to  carry  their  intended  changes  without 
seizing  the  most  resolute  of  the  democratical  leaders. 
Accordingly  a  citizen  named  Theokritus  tendered 

'  Lysias  cent.  Eratosth.  Or.  xii.  s.  78.  p.  128.  TheramenSs  is  de- 
scribed (in  his  subsequent  defence]  6v€Lbi(ci>v  fiep  rois  <l>€vymicriv  on 
di  avT^v  KaT€\Bouv,  &c. 

The  general  narrative  of  Xenophon,  meagre  as  it  is,  harmonises 
with  this. 

'  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  Or.  xii.  s.  44.  p.  124.  *'Eir€tbfi  dc  i;  pavfuixta 
feat  ^  av^(f>of}a  rfj  nSkti  iyiv^ro,  drfixoKpariat  tri  oijvyis,  odtv  r^r  crracrcoDf 
^p(av,  jr€VT€  avdpes  €(popoi  KarttrTTjaav  vrrh  rSiv  Ka\ovfi€vt»v 
iraiptov,  avvaywyiis  fiev  rav  iroKtr&v,  &p\ovr€£  di  tS>»  auv»fjun&y, 
tvdvTia  dc  r^  vp^rtpta  irX^^ct  Trpdrrovrts. 
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aa  accusation  to  the  senate  against  the  general 
Strombichid6s,  together  with  several  others  of  the 
democratical  generals  and  taxiarchs  ;  supported  by 
the  deposition  of  a  slave  or  lowborn  man,  named 
Agoratus.  Although  Nikias  and  several  other  citi- 
zens tried  to  prevail  upon  Agoratus  to  leave  Athens, 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  escape,  and  offered 
to  go  away  with  him  themselves  from  Munychia 
until  the  political  state  of  Athens  should  come  into 
a  more  assured  condition^ — yet  he  refused  to  retire, 
appeared  before  the  senate,  and  accused  the  gene- 
rals of  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  break  up 
the  peace  ;  pretending  to  be  himself  their  accom- 
«plice.     Upon  his  information,  given  both  before  the 

'  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  Or.  xiii.  s.  28.  (p.  132] — s.  35.  p.  133.  Kal 
irapopixi(ravT€5  dvo  irXoia  Movw}(td(rtv,  i^tovro  avrov  (^ Ayoparov)  nairrl 
Tp67r«p  dir(\B€7v*A$fiin}$€v,  koI  avroi  lkf}aarav  inipeiar\€va€icr$ai,  ccop  rh 
frpdyfiara  KaTaarairj,  &c. 

Lysias  represents  this  accusation  of  the  generals,  and  this  behaviour 
of  Agoratus,  as  having  occurred  before  the  surrender  of  the  city,  but 
qfter  the  return  of  Theramenes  bringing  back  the  final  terms  imposed 
by  the  Lacedsmonians.  He  thus  so  colours  it,  that  Agoratus,  by  get- 
ting the  generals  out  of  the  way,  was  the  real  cause  why  the  degrading 
peace  brought  by  Theramenes  was  accepted.  Had  the  generals  fe- 
mained  at  large  (he  affirms),  they  would  have  prevented  the  acceptance 
of  this  degrading  peace,  and  would  have  been  able  to  obtain  better 
terms  from  the  Lacedaemonians  (see  Lysias  cont.  Agor.  s.  16-20). 

Without  questioning  generally  the  matters  of  fact  set  forth  by  Lysias 
in  this  oration  (delivered  a  long  time  afterwards,  see  s.  90),  I  believe 
that  he  misdates  them,  and  represents  them  as  having  occurred  before 
the  surrender,  whereas  they  really  occurred  after  it.  We  know  from 
Xenophon,  that  when  TheramenSs  came  back  the  second  time  with  the 
real  peace,  the  people  were  in  such  a  state  of  famine,  that  farther  wait- 
ing was  impossible :  the  peace  was  accepted  immediately  that  it  was 
proposed ;  cruel  as  it  was,  the  people  were  glad  to  get  it  (Xenoph, 
Hellen.  ii.  2,  22).  Besides,  how  could  Agoratus  be  conveyed  with  two 
vessels  out  of  Munychia,  when  the  harbour  was  closely  blocked  up  ? 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  ^<o9  ra  irpdyfiara  Karafrrabiy  referred  to  a 
moment  just  before  the  surrender  ? 
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senate  and  before  an  assembly  at  Munychia,  the 
generals,  the  taxiarchs,  and  several  other  citizens, 
men  of  high  worth  and  courageous  patriots,  were 
put  into  prison,  as  well  as  Agoratus  himself,  to 
stand  their  trial  afterwards  before  a  dikastery  con* 
sistiug  of  2000  members.  One  of  the  parties  thus 
accused,  Menestratus,  being  admitted  by  the  public 
assembly  (on  the  proposition  of  Hagnoddrus  the 
brother-in-law  of  Kritias)  to  become  accusing  wit- 
ness, named  several  additional  accomplices,whowere 
also  forthwith  placed  in  custody  ^ 
Nomina-  Tbough  the  most  determined  defenders  of  the 
ThiitT,  ^  democratical  constitution  were  thus  eliminated,  Kri- 
dTrtation^of  *^^  *^^  Thcrameu^s  still  farther  ensured  the  suc- 
Lysandcr.  ^^ss  of  their  propositions  by  invoking  the  presence 
of  Lysander  from  Samos.  The  demolition  of  the 
walls  had  been  completed,  the  main  blockading 
army  had  disbanded,  and  the  immediate  pressure  of 
famine  had  been  removed — when  an  assembly  was 
held  to  determine  on  future  modifications  of  the 
constitution.  A  citizen  named  Drakontides*  moved 
that  a  Board  of  Thirty  should  be  named,  to  draw 
up  laws  for  the  future  government  of  the  city,  and 
to  manage  provisionally  the  public  affairs,  until 
that  task  should  be  completed.  Among  the  Thirty 
persons  proposed,  pre-arranged  by  Theramenfis  and 
the  oligarchical  five  Ephors,  the  most  prominent 
names  were  those  of  Kritias  and  TheraraenSs  :  there 
were,  besides,  DrakontidSs  himself — OnomaklSs, 
one  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  had  escaped — Aristo- 

^  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  Or.  xiii.  a.  38,  60,  68. 
'  Lysias  coot.  Eratosth.  Or.  zii.  s.  74 :  compare  Aristotle  ap.  Schol. 
ad  Aristophan.  Vesp.  157. 
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telda  and  Charikl^s,  both  exiles  newly  returned — 
Eratosthenes — and  others  whom  we  do  not  know, 
but  of  whom  probably  several  had  also  been  exiles 
or  members  of  the  Four  Hundred'.  Though  this 
was  a  complete  abrogation  of  the  constitution,  yet 
so  conscious  were  the  conspirators  of  their  own 
strength,  that  they  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
propose  the  formal  suspension  of  the  Graphs  Para- 
nomdn,  as  had  been  done  prior  to  the  installation 
of  the  former  oligarchy.  Still,  notwithstanding  the 
seizure  of  the  leaders  and  the  general  intimidation 
prevalent,  a  loud  murmur  of  repugnance  was  heard 
in  the  assembly  at  the  motion  of  DrakontidSs,  But 
TheramenSs  rose  up  to  defy  the  murmur,  telling  the 
assembly  that  the  proposition  numbered  many  par* 
tisans  even  among  the  citizens  themselves,  and  that 
it  had  besides  the  approbation  of  Lysander  and  the 
Lacedaemonians.  This  was  presently  confirmed  by 
Lysander  himself,  who  addressed  the  assembly  in 
person.  He  told  them  in  a  menacing  and  contempt- 
uous tone,  that  Athens  was  now  at  his  mercy,  since 
the  walls  had  not  been  demolished  before  the  day 
specified,  aad  consequently  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
mised peace  had  been  violated.  He  added  that  if 
they  did  not  adopt  the  recommendection  of  Thera- 
men^,  they  would  be  forced  to  take  thought  for  their 
personal  safety  instead  of  for  their  political  constitu- 
tion. After  a  notice  at  once  so  plain  and  so  crush^ 
ing,  farther  resistance  was  vain.  The  dissentients 
all  quitted  the  assembly  in  sadness  and  indignation ; 
while  a  remnant — according  to  Lysias,  inconsider- 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  2, 
VOL.   VIII.  Y 
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able  in  number  as  well  as  worthless  in  character — 
stayed  to  vote  acceptance  of  the  motion  ^ 
Conquest  of  Scvcn  ycars  before,  TheramenSs  had  carried,  in 
LyuuideJ—  conjunction  with  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  a  simi- 
rattol^^  lar  motion  for  the  installation  of  the  Four  Hundred  ; 
there,  extorting  acquiescence  by  domestic  terrorism  as 
well  as  by  multiplied  assassinations.  He  now,  in 
conjunction  with  Kritias  and  the  rest,  a  second  time 
extinguished  the  constitution  of  his  country,  by  the 
still  greater  humiliation  of  a  foreign  conqueror  dic- 
tating terms  to  the  Athenian  people  assembled  in 
their  own  Pnyx.  Having  seen  the  Thirty  regularly 
constituted,  Lysander  retired  from  Athens  to  finish 
the  siege  of  Samos,  which  still  held  out.  Though 
blocked  up  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  Samians 
obstinately  defended  themselves  for  some  months 
longer  until  the  close  of  the  summer.  Nor  was  it 
until  the  last  extremity  that  they  capitulated ;  ob- 
taining permission  for  every  freeman  to  depart  in 
safety,  but  with  no  other  property  except  a  single 
garment.  Lysander  handed  over  the  city  and  the 
properties  to  the  ancient  citizens — that  is,  to  the 
oligarchy  and  their  partisans  who  had  been  partly 
expelled,  partly  disfranchised,  in  the  revolution 
eight  years  before.  But  he  placed  the  government 
of  Samos,  as  he  had  dealt  with  the  other  cities,  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  his  Dekadarchies,  or  oligarchy 
of  Ten  Samians  chosen  by  himself ;  leaving  Thorax 
as  Lacedsemonian  harmost,  and  doubtless  a  force 
under  him^. 

Having  thus  finished  the  war,  and  trodden  out 

'  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  Or.  xii.  s.  74-77 > 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i^  3,  6-8. 
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the  last  spark  of  resistance,  Lysander  returned  in  ^"""^ 
triumph  to  Sparta.     So  imposing  a  triumph  never  ^,^0^ 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  Greek,  either  before  or  after-  ti^spma— 
wards.     He  brought  with  him  every  trireme  out  of  gl^as- 
the  harbour  of  Peiraeus,  except  twelve  left  to  the  throughout 
Athenians  as  a  concession :  he  brought  the  prow-  ®^^««^- 
ornaments  of  all  the  ships  captured  at  iEgospotami 
and  elsewhere :  he  was  loaded  with  golden  crowns, 
voted  to  him  by  the  various  cities ;  and  he  farther 
exhibited  a  sum  of  money  not  less  than  470  talents, 
the  remnant  of  those  treasures  which  Cyrus  had 
handed  over  to  him  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war^ 
That  sum  had  been  greater,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
diminished  by  the  treachery  of  Gylippus,  to  whose 
custody  it  had  been  committed,  and  who  sullied  by 
such  mean  peculation  the  laurels  which  he  had  so 
gloriously  earned  at  Syracuse*.     Nor  was  it  merejy 
the  triumphant  evidences  of  past  exploits  which  now 
decorated  this  returning  admiral.     He  wielded  be- 
sides an  extent  of  real  power  greater  than  any  indi- 
vidual Greek  either  before  or  after.    Imperial  Sparta 
— as  she  had  now  become—was  as  it  were  personi- 
fied in  Lysander,  who  was  master  of  almost  all 
the  insular,  Asiatic  and  Thracian  cities,  by  means 
of  the  harmosts  and  the  native  Dekadarchies  named 
bv  himself  and  selected  from  his  creatures.   To  this 
state  of  things  we  shall  presently  return,  when  we 
have  followed  the  eventful  history  of  the  Thirty  at 
Athens. 

These  Thirty  men — the  parallel  of  the  Dekarchies 
whom  Lysander  had  constituted  in  the  other  cities 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,,  8. 

'  Plutarch,  L^iand.  c.  16;  Diodor.  xiti.  106. 
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Proceed-  — were  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  to  maintain 
Thirty  at  the  city  in  a  state  of  humiliation  and  dependence 
feeirn"^~of  upou  Lacedsemon,  and  upon  Lysander  as  the  re* 
me^Hke^**  prcscntativc  of  Laceddemon.  Though  appointed,  in 
P*»*o-  the  pretended  view  of  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  laws 
and  constitution  for  Athens,  they  were  in  no  hurry  to 
commence  this  duty.  They  appointed  a  new  senate, 
composed  of  compliant,  assured,  and  oligarchical 
persons ;  including  many  of  the  returned  exiles  who 
had  been  formerly  in  the  Four  Hundred,  and  many 
also  of  the  preceding  senators  who  were  willing  to 
serve  their  designs  ^  They  farther  named  new  ma- 
gistrates and  officers ;  a  new  Board  of  Eleven,  to 
manage  the  business  of  police  and  the  public  force, 
with  Satyrus,  one  of  their  most  violent  partisans,  as 
chief ;  a  Board  of  Ten,  to  govern  in  Peiraeus* ;  an 
arqhon  to  give  name  to  the  year,  Pythod6rus — and 
a  second  or  King-Archon,  Patroklds^,  to  offer  the 
customary  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  city.  While 
thus  securing  their  own  ascendency,  and  placing  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  most  violent  oligarchical 
partisans,  they  began  by  professing  reforming  prin- 
ciples of  the  strictest  virtue ;  denouncing  the  abuses 
of  the  past  democracy,  and  announcing  their  deter- 
mination to  purge  the  city  of  evil-doers*.    The  phi- 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  11 ;  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  Orat.  xiii.  sect. 
23-80. 

Tiaias,  the  brother-in-law  of  Charikl^,  was  a  member  of  this  senate 
(Isokrattls,  Or.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  s.  53). 

'  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  324  B. ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  54. 

'  Isokrat6s  cont.  Rallimach.  Or.  zviii.  s.  6.  p.  372. 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  5.  p.  121.  'En-ctdi^  d*  oi  rptd' 
Kovra  TTOvrjpol  fuv  Koi  (rvK6<fiavTai  oinrts  tls  r^v  ^PXh^  KaT€<rnf<rap, 
(l>d<rKOVT€s  xp^v(u  T&p  ddiKciP  KoBapoif  irot^crat  r^v  it^uf,  koX  tovs  Xoi* 
TTove  nokiras  cV*  dptrijv  xal  dtKQioavvqv  rpanritrOai,  &c. 
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losopher  Plato — then  a  young  man  about  twenty- 
four  years  old,  of  anti-democratical  politics,  and 
nephew  of  Kritias — was  at  first  misled,  together 
with  various  others,  by  these  splendid  professions ; 
he  conceived  hopes,  and  even  received  encourage- 
ment from  his  relations,  that  he  might  play  an  active 
part  under  the  new  oligarchy  \  Though  he  soon 
came  to  discern  how  little  congenial  his  feelings 
were  with  theirs,  yet  in  the  beginning  doubtless  such 
honest  illusions  contributed  materially  to  strengthen 
their  hands. 

In  execution  of  their  design  to  root  out  evil-doers,  J^™^/ 

°  '   begin  their 

the  Thirty  first  laid  hands  on  some  of  the  most  ob-  executioM 
noxious  politicians  under  the  former  democracy —  eludes  and 
*'  men  (says  Xenophon)  whom  every  one  knew  to  tol^g^ 
live  by  making  calumnious  accusations  (called  Syco-  "J^t^*!l 
phancy),  and  who  were  pronounced  in  their  enmity  ot»ierdc- 
to  the  oligarchical  citizens/'    How  far  most  of  these  aUo. 
men  had  been  honest  or  dishonest  int  heir  previous 
political  conduct  under  the  democracy,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.    But  among  them  were  com- 
prised Strombichidds  and  the  other  democratical 
officers  who  had  been  imprisoned  under  the  informa- 
tion of  Agoratus — men  whose  chief  crime  consisted 
in  a  strenuous  and  inflexible  attachment  to  the  de- 
mocracy.    The  persons  thus  seized  were  brought  to 
trial  before  the  new  senate  appointed  by  the  Thirty — 
contrary  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  which  had  decreed 
that  StrombichidSs  and  his  companions  should  be 
tried  before  a  dikastery  of  2000  citizens^.     But  the 
dikastery,  as  well  as  all  the  other  democratical  in- 

1  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  324  B.  C.  '  Lysias  eont.  Agorat.  a.  38. 
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stitutions,  were  now  abrogated,  and  no  judicial  body 
was  left  except  the  newly  constituted  senate.  Even 
to  that  senate,  though  composed  of  their  own  par- 
tisans, the  Thirty  did  not  choose  to  entrust  the  trial 
of  the  prisoners,  with  that  secrecy  of  voting  which 
was  well  known  at  Athens  to  be  essential  to  the  free 
and  genuine  expression  of  sentiment.  Whenever 
prisoners  were  tried,  the  Thirty  were  themselves 
present  in  the  senate-house,  sitting  on  the  benches 
previously  occupied  by  the  Prytanes:  two  tables 
were  placed  before  them,  one  signifying  condemna- 
tion— ^the  other,  acquittal ;  and  each  senator  was 
required  to  deposit  his  pebble,  openly  before  them, 
either  on  one  or  on  the  other  ^  It  was  not  merely 
judgment  by  the  senate — but  judgment  by  the  senate 
under  pressure  and  intimidation  by  the  all-powerful 
Thirty.  It  seems  probable  that  neither  any  sem- 
blance of  defence,  nor  any  exculpatory  witnesses, 
were  allowed ;  but  even  if  such  formalities  were  not 
wholly  dispensed  with,  it  is  certain  that  there  was 
no  real  trial,  and  that  condemnation  was  assured 
beforehand.  Among  the  great  numbers  whom  the 
Thirty  brought  before  the  senate,  not  a  single  man 
was  acquitted  except  the  informer  Agoratus,  who  was 
brought  to  trial  as  an  accomplice  along  with  Strom- 
bichidds  and  his  companions,  but  was  liberated  in 
recompense  for  the  information  which  he  had  given 
against  them^.  The  statement  of  Isokrat^s,  Lysias, 
and  others — that  the  victims  of  the  Thirty,  even 
when  brought  before  the  senate,  were  put  to  death 
untried — is  authentic  and  trustworthy :  many  were 


*  Lvsias  cent.  Agorat.  s.  40. 


^  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  s.  41. 
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even  put  to  death  by  simple  order  from  the  Thirty 
themselves,  without  any  cognizance  of  the  senate  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  persons  first  brought  to  trial,  The  senate 
however, — ^whether  we  consider  them,  asXenophon  condcmn- 
intimates,  to  have  been  notorious  evil-doers,  or  to  in|iy every 
have  been  innocent  sufferers  by  the  reactionary  ven-  S^o^"*^* 
geance  of  returning  oligarchical  exiles,  as  was  the  *^®"- 
case  certainly  with  Strombichidds  and  the  officers 
accused  along  with  him, — there  was  little  necessity 
for  any  constraint  on  the  part  of  the  Thirty  over 
the  senate.  That  body  itself  partook  of  the  senti- 
ment which  dictated  the  condemnation,  and  acted  as 
a  willing  instrument ;  while  the  Thirty  themselves 
were  unanimous, — Theramen^s  being  even  more 
zealous  than  Kritias  in  these  executions,  to  demon- 
strate his  sincere  antipathy  towards  the  extinct  de- 
mocracy^. As  yet  too,  since  all  the  persons  con- 
demned (justly  or  unjustly)  had  been  marked  poli- 
ticians,— so,  all  other  citizens  .who  had  taken  no 
conspicuous  part  in  politics,  even  if  they  disapproved 
of  the  condemnations,  had  not  been  led  to  conceive 
any  apprehension  of  the  like  fate  for  themselves. 
Here  then  Theramends,  and  along  with  him  a  por- 
tion of  the  Thirty  as  well  as  of  the  senate,  were  in- 
clined to  pause.  While  enough  had  been  done  to 
satiate  their  antipathies,  by  the  death  of  the  most 
obnoxious  leaders  of  the  democracy — they  at  the 
same  time  conceived  the  oligarchical  government  to 
be  securely  established,  and  contended  that  farther 
bloodshed  would   only  endanger  its  stability,  by 

'  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  18;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3^  51 ;  Isokiat. 
Orat.  xs.  cont.  Lochit.  s.  15.  p.  397. 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3.  12,  28,  38.  Auror  (Theramenli)  fAaXitrra 
fiopfxritras  rffias,  rois  irp<i>TOit  vnayoyAvoii  ts  fffAUf  diKi/v  hnriBtvtu,  &c. 
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spreading  alarm,  multiplying  enemies,  and  alien- 
ating friends  as  well  as  neutrals. 
Diicord  But  these  were  not  the  views  either  of  Kritias  or  of 

Thirty—  theThirty  generally,  whosurveyed  their  position  with 
viet^8°of "  eyes  very  diflFerent  from  the  unstable  and  cunning 
Thcra!  "^  Theramen6s,  and  who  had  brought  with  them  from 
men£8.  exile  a  long  arrear  of  vengeance  yet  to  be  appeased. 
Kritias  knew  well  that  the  numerous  population  of 
Athens  were  devotedly  attached,  and  had  good 
reason  to  be  attached,  to  their  democracy  ;  that  the 
existing  government  had  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  force,  and  could  only  be  upheld  by  force ;  that 
its  friends  were  a  narrow  minority,  incapable  of  sus- 
taining it  against  the  multitude  around  them  all 
armed  ;  that  there  were  still  many  formidable  ene- 
*  mies  to  be  got  rid  of,  so  that  it  was  indispensable 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  permanent  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  in  Athens,  as  the  only  condition  not  only 
of  their  stability  as  a  government,  but  even  of  their 
personal  safety.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Thera- 
menSs — ^^schin^s  and  AristotelSs,  two  among  the 
Thirty,  were  despatched  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid  from 
Lysander ;  who  procured  for  them  a  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  under  Kallibius  as  harmost,  which  they 
engaged  to  maintain  without  any  cost  to  Sparta, 
until  their  government  should  be  confirmed  by  put- 
ting the  evil-doers  out  of  the  way\  Kallibius  was 
not  only  installed  as  master  of  the  acropolis — ^full 
as  it  was  of  the  mementos  of  Athenian  glory — ^bat 
was  farther  so  caressed  and  won  over  by  the  Thirty, 
that  he  lent  himself  to  everything  which  they  asked. 

'  Xcnoph.  Hellcn.  ii.  3,  13.  ciwy  8^  tovs  novrjpovs  cWodcbv  iroajad' 
tievoi  KaTacTTjaaLUTO  rffv  no\iT€iav. 
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They  had  thus  a  Lacedaemonian  military  force  con-  Lcaedasmo- 
stantly  at  their  command,  besides  an  organized  band  son  intro- 
of  youthful  satellites  and  assassins,  ready  for  any  n^latipued 
deeds  of  violence ;  and  they  proceeded  to  seize  and  ^y^^^Su 
put  to  death  many  citizens,  who  were  so  distin-  ^^^ 
guished  for  their  courage  and  patriotism,  as  to  be 
likely  to  serve  as  leaders  to  the  public  discontent. 
Several  of  the  best  men  in  Athens  thus  successively 
perished,  while  Thrasybulus,  Anytus,  and  many 
others,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  fled  out  of  Attica,  lea- 
ving theirproperty  to  be  confiscated  and  appropriated 
by  the  oligarchs' ;  who  passed  a  decree  of  exile  against 
them  in  their  absence,  as  well  as  against  AlkibiadSs*. 

These  successive  acts  of  vengeance  and  violence  Oppontion 
were  warmly  opposed  by  Theramen^s,  both  in  the  menes  to 
Council  of  Thirty  and  in  the  senate.     The  persons  IS^^^ 
hitherto  executed  (he  said)  had  deserved  their  death  J^^^^ 
because  they  were  not  merely  noted  politicians  under  ?t»u  farther 

•^  ./J-  ^  ^        increased 

the  democracy,  but  also  persons  of  marked  hostility  — nch  and 
to  oligarchical  men.     But  to  inflict  the  same  fate  men  put  u> 
on  others,  who  had  manifested  no  such  hostility,  ^^^^' 
simply  because  they  had  enjoyed  influence  under 
the  democracy,  would  be  unjust:  "Even  you  and 
I  (he  reminded  Kritias)  have  both  said  and  done 
many  things  for  the  sake   of  popularity."      But 
Kritias  replied — **  We  cannot  afford  to  be  scrupu- 
lous :  we  are  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  aggressive  am- 
bition, and  must  get  rid  of  those  who  are  best  able 
to  hinder  us.     Though  we  are  Thirty  in  number, 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3, 15,  23,  42 ;  Isokrat.  cont.  Rallimach.  Or. 
xriii.  8.  dO.  p.  375. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  42 — ii.  4,  14.  oi  dc  koi  ovx  oncos  ddiKovmrts, 
aXX'  ovS*  €mdr)fiovvT€S  €<f)vyab€VOfuBa,  &c. 

Isokrat^,  Orat.  xvi.  De  Bigis,  s.  46.  p.  355. 
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and  not  one — our  government  is  not  the  less  a  de- 
spotism, and  must  be  guarded  by  tlie  same  jealous 
precautions.  If  you  think  otherwise,  you  must  be 
simple-minded  indeed."  Such  were  the  sentiments 
which  animated  the  majority  of  the  Thirty  not  less 
than  Kritias,  and  which  prompted  them  to  an  end- 
less string  of  seizures  and  executions.  It  was  not 
merely  the  less  obnoxious  democratical  politicians 
who  became  their  victims,  but  men  of  courage, 
wealth,  and  station,  in  every  vein  of  political  feeling : 
even  oligarchical  men,  the  best  and  most  high-prin- 
cipled of  that  party,  shared  the  same  fate.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  sufferers  were,  Lykurgus^ 
belonging  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  sacred  Gentes 
in  the  state  ;  a  wealthy  man  named  Antiphon,  who 
had  devoted  his  fortune  to  the  public  service  with 
exemplary  patriotism  during  the  last  years  of  the 
war,  and  had  furnished  two  well-equipped  triremes 
at  his  own  cost ;  Leon,  of  Salamis ;  and  even  Ni- 
keratus  (son  of  Nikias,  who  had  perished  at  Syra- 
cuse), a  man  who  inherited  from  his  father  not  only 
a  large  fortune,  but  a  known  repugnance  to  demo 
cratical  politics,  together  with  his  uncle  EukratSs, 
brother  of  the  same  Nikias^.  These  were  only  a 
few  among  the  numerous  victims,  who  were  seized — 
pronounced  to  be  guilty  by  the  senate  or  by  the 
Thirty  themselves — handed  over  to  Satyrus  and  the 
Eleven — and  condemned  to  perish  by  the  customary 
draught  of  hemlock. 

The  circumstances  accompanying  the  seizure  of 

*  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  838. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  39-41 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xviii.  De  Bonis  Niciir 
Fratria,  s.  5-8. 
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Leon  deserve  particular  notice.    In  putting  to  death  Plan  of 
him  and  the  other  victims,  the  Thirty  had  several  gain  ad. 
objects  in  view,  all  tending  to  the  stability  of  their  by7orcing 
dominion.     First,  they  thus  got  rid  of  citizens  ge-  ^^l^' 
nerally  known  and  esteemed,  whose  abhorrence  they  compUcca 

"^  '  "^    in  deeds  of 

knew  themselves  to  deserve,  and  whom  they  feared  Wood— re- 
as  likely  to  head  the  public  sentiment  against  them.  sokratSs. 
Secondly,  the  property  of  these  victims,  all  of  whom 
were  rich,  was  seized  along  with  their  persons,  and 
was  employed  to  pay  the  satellites  whose  agency 
was  indispensable  for  such  violences — especially 
Kallibius  and  the  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  in  the 
acropolis.  But  besides  murder  and  spoliation,  the 
Thirty  had  a  farther  purpose,  if  possible,  yet  more 
nefarious.  In  the  work  of  seizing  their  victims, 
they  not  only  employed  the  hands  of  these  paid 
satellites,  but  also  sent  along  with  them  citizens  of 
station  and  respectability,  whom  they  constrained 
by  threats  and  intimidation  to  lend  their  personal 
aid  in  a  service  so  thoroughly  odious.  By  such  par- 
ticipation, these  citizens  became  compromised  and 
imbrued  in  crime,  and  as  it  were,  consenting  parties 
in  the  public  eye  to  all  the  projects  of  the  Thirty* ; 
exposed  to  the  same  general  hatred  as  the  latter, 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Socr.  c.  20.  p.  32.  'Ettci^^  de  okiyapxia  cycyero,  ol 
TptoKoyra  aS  fjt€Tair€fi^dfJLtvoi  fit  nfforrov  avrbv  €ls  r^v  SoKov  irpoa-t" 
raiav  ayaytiv  €k  SoXa/uvos  Acovra  r6v  ^akafiiviov,  ly*  aaroBavtu'  ola  dr^ 
Kal  AWois  cjccfvoi  iroXXois'  irpoafraTTOv,  fiov\6fA€yoi  &g  n-Xci- 

Isokrat.  cout.  Kallimach.  Or.  xviii.  a.  23.  p.  3/4.  tviois  koi  irpoo-c- 
ramv  e$afiafyrcaf€iv.  Compare  also  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  a.  32. 

We  learn,  from  AndokidSs  de  Myater.  s.  94,  that  MelStua  waa  one 
of  the  parties  who  actually  arrested  Leon,  and  hrought  him  up  for  con- 
denmation.  It  is  not  prohahle  that  this  was  the  same  person  who  after- 
wards accused  Sokratls.  It  may  possihly  have  been  his  father,  who 
bore  the  same  name ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  determine  the  point. 
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and  interested  for  their  own  safety  in  maintaining 
the  existing  dominion.  Pursuant  to  their  general 
plan  of  implicating  unwilling  citizens  in  their  mis- 
deeds, the  Thirty  sent  for  five  citizens  to  theTholus 
or  Government- house,  and  ordered  them,  with  terri- 
ble menaces,  to  cross  over  to  Salamis  and  bring 
back  Leon  as  prisoner.  Four  out  of  the  five  obeyed : 
the  fifth  was  the  philosopher  SokratSs,  who  refused 
all  concurrence  and  returned  to  his  own  house,  while 
the  other  four  went  to  Salamis  and  took  part  in  the 
seizure  of  Leon.  Though  he  thus  braved  all  the 
wrath  of  the  Thirty,  it  appears  that  they  thought  it 
expedient  to  leave  him  untouched.  But  the  fact 
that  they  singled  him  out  for  such  an  atrocity — aa 
old  man  of  tried  virtue,  both  private  and  public,  and 
intellectually  commanding,  though  at  the  same  time 
intellectually  unpopular — shows  to  what  an  extent 
they  carried  their  system  of  forcing  unwilling  par- 
ticipants ;  while  the  farther  circumstance  that  he 
was  the  only  person  who  had  the  courage  to  refuse, 
among  four  others  who  yielded  to  intimidation, 
shows  that  the  policy  was  for  the  most  part  success- 
fill'.  The  inflexible  resistance  of  Sokratds  on  this 
occasion  stands  as  a  worthy  parallel  to  his  conduct 
as  Prytanis  in  the  public  assembly  held  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae 
(described  in  the  preceding  chapter),  wherein  he 
obstinately  refused  to  concur  in  putting  an  illegal 
question. 

Such  multiplied  cases  of  execution  and  spoliation 
naturally  filled  the  city  with  surprise,  indignation, 
and  terror.     Groups  of  malcontents  got  together, 

^  Plato,  Apol.  Sokrat.  ut  sup, ;  Xenoph.  Hcllen.  ii.  4,  9-23. 
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and  exiles  became  more  and  more  numerous.     All  Tenor  and 

discontent 

these  circumstances  furnished  ample  material  for  mthedty 
the  vehement  opposition  of  Theramends,  and  tended  Thirty  no- 
to  increase  his  party ;  not  indeed  among  the  Thirty  Sod*  of* 
themselves,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  senate,  ^^g^nd 
and  still  more  among  the  body  of  the  citizens.    He  ^  '^JJ^ 
warned  his  colleagues  that  they  were  incurring  daily 
an  increased  amount  of  public  odium,  and  that  their 
government  could  not  possibly  stand,  unless  they  ad- 
mitted into  partnership  an  adequate  number  of  citi- 
zens, with  a  direct  interest  in  its  maintenance.    He 
proposed  that  all  those  competent  by  their  property 
to  serve  the  state  either  on  horseback  or  with  heavy 
armour,  should  be  constituted  citizens ;  leaving  all 
the  poorer  freemen,  a  far  larger  number,  still  dis- 
franchised ^     Kritias  and  the  Thirty  rejected  this 
proposition ;  being  doubtless  convinced — as  the  Four 
Hundred  had  felt  seven  years  before,  when  Thera- 
mends  demanded  of  them  to  convert  their  fictitious 
total  of  Five  Thousand  into  a  real  list  of  as  many 
living  persons — ^that  "  to  enroll  so  great  a  number 
of  partners,  was  tantamount  to  a  downright  demo- 
cracy*."    But  they  were  at  the  same  time  not  in- 
sensible to  the  soundness  of  his  advice :  moreover 
they  began  to  be  afraid  of  him  personally,  and  to 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3, 17, 19,  48.  From  s.  48,  we  see  that  Thera- 
men^  actually  made  this  proposition — r6  fUirroi  avv  rois  ivvafitvois  koI 
luff  unroiy  xal  ftrr*  atntihiav  ox^fXcIv  rf^v  iroXtreiav,  irp6a-$fv  Apitrrov 
^yovfiijv  tlvai,  Koi  vvv  ov  ftrra/9aXXo/Mu. 

This  proposition,  made  hy  TheramenSs  and  rejected  by  the  Thirty, 
explains  the  comment  which  he  afterwards  made  when  they  drew  up 
their  special  catalogue  or  roll  of  3000 ;  which  comment  otherwise  ap- 
pears unsuitable. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  89-92.  rb  fuv  Karaarfja-cu  fitrSxovs  roaovrvvg,  owi- 
Kpvs  &y  drjftop  ^yovfievot. 
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suspect  that  he  was  likely  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
popular  opposition  against  them,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously done  against  his  colleagues  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. They  therefore  resolved  to  comply  in  part 
with  his  recommendations,  and  accordingly  pre- 
pared a  list  of  3000  persons  to  he  invested  with  the 
political  franchise;  chosen,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  their  own  known  partisans  and  from  oligar- 
chical citizens.  Besides  this  body,  they  also  counted 
on  the  adherence  of  the  Horsemen,  among  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  the  state.  These  Horsemen  or 
Knights,  taking  them  as  a  class — ^the  thousand  good 
men  of  Athens,  whose  virtues  Aristophanes  sets 
forth  in  hostile  antithesis  to  the  alleged  demagogic 
vices  of  Kleon —  remained  steady  supporters  of  the 
Thirty,  throughout  all  the  enormities  of  their  career^ 
What  privileges  or  functions  were  assigned  to  the 
chosen  3000,  we  do  not  hear,  except  that  they  could 
not  be  condemned  without  the  warrant  of  the  senate, 
while  any  other  Athenian  might  be  put  to  death  by 
the  simple  fiat  of  the  Thirty*. 
Theydis.  A  body  of  partners  thus  chosen — not  merely  of 
remaiufng  fi^^d  number,  but  of  picked  oligarchical  sentiments 
thifcity.  ^  — ^^^  ^y  ^°  naeans  the  addition  which  Theramen^s 
desired.  While  he  commented  on  the  folly  of  sup- 
posing that  there  was  any  charm  in  the  number 
3000 — as  if  it  embodied  all  the  merit  of  the  city, 
and  nothing  else  but  merit — he  admonished  them 
that  it  was  still  insufficient  for  their  defence :  their 
rule  was  one  of  pure  force,  and  yet  inferior  in  force 
to  those  over  whom  it  was  exercised.     Again  the 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  18,  19 ;  ii.  4,  2,  8,  24. 
>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  61. 
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Thirty  acted  upon  his  admonition,  but  in  a  way  very 
different  from  that  which  he  contemplated.  They 
proclaimed  a  general  muster,  and  examination  of 
arms,  to  all  the  hoplites  in  Athens.  The  3000  were 
drawn  up  in  arms  all  together  in  the  market-place ; 
but  the  remaining  hoplites  were  disseminated  in 
small  scattered  companies  and  in  different  places. 
After  the  review  was  over,  these  scattered  com- 
panies went  home  to  their  meal,  leaving  their  arms 
piled  at  the  various  places  of  muster.  But  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Thirty,  having  been  forewarned  and 
kept  together,  were  sent  at  the  proper  moment, 
along  with  the  Lacedaemonian  mercenaries,  to  seize 
the  deserted  arms,  which  were  deposited  under  the 
custody  of  Kallibius  in  the  acropolis.  All  the  hop- 
lites in  Athens,  except  the  Three  Thousand  and  the 
remaining  adherents  of  the  Thirty,  were  disarmed 
by  this  crafty  manoeuvre,  in  spite  of  the  fruitless 
remonstrance  of  Theramen6s  \ 

Kritias  and  his  colleagues,  now  relieved  from  all  Marden 
fear  either  of  Theramends,  or  of  any  other  internal  tions'bySe 
opposition,  gave  loose,  more  unsparingly  than  ever,  seizure  of 
to  their  malevolence  and  rapacity  ;  putting  to  death  *^®  ^^^^' 
both  many  of  their  private  enemies,  and  many  rich 
victims  for  the  purpose  of  spoliation.     A  list  of 
suspected  persons  was  drawn  up,  in  which  each  of 
their  adherents  was  allowed  to  insert  such  names 
as  he  chose,  and  from  which  the  victims  were  gene- 
rally taken*.     Among  informers  who  thus  gave  in 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  20,  41 :  compare  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont. 
Gratoath.  a.  41. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  21 ;  Isokratds  adv.  Euthjnum,  a.  5.  p.  401 ; 
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Seizure  of 
Lysias  the 
rhetor  and 
his  brother 
Polemar- 
chus.    The 
former 
escapes — 
the  latter  is 
executed. 


names  for  destruction^  Batrachus  and  ^schylidSs' 
stood  conspicuous.  The  thirst  of  Kritias  for  plun- 
der as  well  as  for  bloodshed  only  increased  by 
gratification^ ;  and  it  was  not  merely  to  pay  their 
mercenaries,  but  also  to  enrich  themselves  sepa- 
rately, that  the  Thirty  stretched  everywhere  their 
murderous  agency,  which  now  mowed  down  metics 
as  well  as  citizens,  ^fheognis  and  Peison,  two  of 
the  Thirty,  affirmed  that  many  of  these  metics  were 
hostile  to  the  oligarchy,  besides  being  opulent  men  ; 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted  that  each  of  the 
rulers  should  single  out  any  of  these  victims  that 
he  pleased,  for  execution  and  pillage ;  care  being 
taken  to  include  a  few  poor  persons  in  the  seizure, 
so  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  spoilers  might  be 
faintly  disguised. 

It  was  in  execution  of  this  scheme  that  the  orator 
Lysias  and  his  brother  Polemarchus  were  both  taken 
into  custody.  Both  were  metics,  wealthy  men,  and 
engaged  in  a  manufactory  of  shields,  wherein  they 
employed  120  slaves.  Theognis  and  Peison,  with 
some  others,  seized  Lysias  in  his  house,  while  en- 
tertaining some  friends  at  dinner ;  and  having  driven 
away  his  guests,  left  him  under  the  guard  of  Peison, 
while  the  attendants  went  off  to  register  and  appro- 
priate his  valuable  slaves.     Lysias  tried  to  prevail 

IsokratSs  cont.  Kallimach.  a.  23.  p.  375 ;  Lysias,  Or.  zzv.  Aqfi,  KoraX. 
'AttoX.  a.  21.  p.  173. 

The  two  passages  of  IsokratSs  sufBciently  designate  what  this  list  or 
Kardkoyos  must  have  been ;  but  the  name  by  which  he  calls  it — 6  furh 
Av<rdvSpov  (or  UeurapBpov)  KaroKoyos — ^is  not  easy  to  explain. 

^  Lysias,  Orat.  vi.  cont.  Andokid.  s.  46 ;  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  49. 

^  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  12.  Kpirias  fiip  yap  r»v  €»  tq  6\iyapx*9 
ndmrav  KktirTiaTaTds  re  Koi  fiua&raros  cycvero,  &c. 
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onPeison  to  accept  a  bribe  and  let  him  escape;  which 
the  latter  at  first  promised  to  do,  and  having  thus 
obtained  access  to  the  money-chest  of  the  prisoner, 
laid  hands  upon  all  its  contents,  amounting  to  be- 
tween three  and  four  talents.  In  vain  did  Lysias 
implore  that  a  trifle  might  be  left  for  his  necessary 
subsistence :  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  was,  that 
he  might'think  himself  fortunate  if  he  escaped  with 
life.  He  was  then  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  person 
named  Damnippus,  where  Theognis  already  was, 
having  other  prisoners  in  charge.  At  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  Lysias,  Damnippus  tried  to  induce  Theo- 
gnis to  connive  at  his  escape,  on  consideration  of 
a  handsome  bribe  ;  but  while  this  conversation  was 
going  on,  the  prisoner  availed  himself  of  an  un- 
guarded moment  to  get  off  through  the  back  door — 
which  fortunately  was  open,  together  with  two  other 
doors  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  Ha- 
ving first  obtained  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
Peiraeus,  he  took  boat  during  the  ensuing  night  for 
Megara.  Polemarchus,  less  fortunate,  was  seized 
in  the  street  by  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  Thirty,  and 
immediately  lodged  in  the  prison,  where  the  fatal 
draught  of  hemlock  was  administered  to  him,  with- 
out delay,  without  trial,  and  without  liberty  of  de- 
fence. While  his  house  was  plundered  of  a  large 
stock  of  gold,  silver,  furniture  and  rich  ornaments — 
while  the  golden  earrings  were  torn  from  the  ears  of 
his  wife — and  while  700  shields,  with  120  slaves, 
were  confiscated,  together  with  the  workshop  and 
the  two  dwelling-houses; — the  Thirty  would  not 
allow  even  a  decent  funeral  to  the  deceased,  but 
caused  his  body  to  be  carried  away  on  a  hired  bier 

VOL.  VIII.  z 
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from  the  prison,  with  coveribg  and  a  few  scanty 
appurtenances  supplied  by  the  sympathy  of  private 
friends  ^ 
Increased  Amidst  such  atrocities,  increasing  in  number  and 
ti^^f*"  turned  more  and  more  to  shameless  robbery » the 
S^S^ority  party  of  Ther amends  daily  gained  ground,  even 
!p^  in  the  senate ;  many  of  whose  members  profited 
^Mt  nothing  by  satiating  the  private  cupidity  of  the 
nSs.  Thirty,  and  began  to  be  weary  of  so  revolting  a  sy- 

stem, as  well  as  alarmed  at  the  host  of  enemies  which 
they  were  raising  up.  In  proposing  the  late  seizure 
of  the  metics,  the  Thirty  had  desired  Theram^nds 
to  make  choice  of  any  victim  among  that  class,  to 
be  destroyed  and  plundered  for  his  own  personal 
benefit.  But  he  rejected  the  suggestion  empha- 
tically, denouncing  the  enormity  of  the  measure  in 
the  indignant  terms  which  it  deserved.  So  much 
was  the  antipathy  of  Kritias  and  the  majority  of  the 
Thirty  against  him,  already  acrimonious  from  the 
efifects  of  a  long  course  of  opposition,  exasperated  by 
this  refusal — so  much  did  they  fear  the  consequences 
of  incurring  the  obloquy  o^such  measures  for  them- 
selves, while  Theramends  enjoyed  all  the  credit  of 
opposing  them — so  satisfied  were  they  that  their 
government  could  not  stand  with  this  dissension 
among  its  own  members — ^that  they  resolved  to  de- 
stroy him  at  all  cost.  Having  canvased  as  many 
of  the  senators  as  they  could,  to  persuade  them  that 
Theramends  was  conspiring  against  the  oligarchy, 


'  LyKMB,  Or.  111.  oont.  EratosAeii.  t.  8, 21.  Lyabs  proieeatcd  En- 
tosthcB^s  before  the  dikaatery  some  years  afterwards,  as  having  caused 
the  death  of  Polemarchus.  The  foregoing  details  are  found  in  the 
tmttion  spoken  as  well  as  oompesed  by  hiins^. 
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they  caused  the  most  daring  of  their  satellites  to 
attend  one  day  in  the  senate-house,  close  to  the 
railing  which  fenced  in  the  senators,  with  daggers 
concealed  under  their  garments.  So  soon  as  The^ 
ramenSs  appeared,  Kritias  rose  and  denounced  him 
to  the  senate  as  a  public  enemy,  in  an  harangue 
which  Xenophon  gives  at  considerable  length,  and 
which  is  so  full  of  instructive  evidence,  as  to  Greek 
political  feeling,  that  I  here  extract  the  main  points 
in  abridgement : — 

''  If  any  of  you  imagine.  Senators,  that  more  Thenme- 
people  are  perishing  than  the  occasion  requires,  noimcedby 
reflect,  that  this  happens  everywhere  in  a  time  of  the  »eni^ 
revolution — and  that  it  must  esj^cially  happen  "^^^^ 
in  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  at  Athens, 
the  most  populous  city  in  Greece,  and  where  the 
population  has  been  longest  accustomed  to  freedom. 
You  know  as  well  as  we  do,  that  democracy  is  to 
both  of  us  an  intolerable  government,  as  well  as 
incompatible  with  all  steady  adherence  to  our  pro** 
tectors  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  is  under  their 
auspices  that  we  are  establishing  the  present  oli- 
garchy, and  that  we  destroy,  as  far  as  we  can,  every 
man  who  stands  in  the  way  of  it ;  which  becomes 
most  of  all  indispensable,  if  such  a  man  be  found 
among  our  own  body.  Here  stands  the  man — ^The- 
ramends — ^whom  we  now  denounce  to  you  as  your 
foe  not  less  than  ours.  That  such  is  the  fact,  is 
plain  from  his  unmeasured  censures  on  our  pro- 
ceedings— from  the  diflSculties  which  he  throws  in 
our  way  whenever  we  want  to  despatch  any  of  the 
demagogues.  Had  such  been  his  policy  from  the 
beginning,  he  would  indeed  have  been  our  enemy, 

£2 
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yet  we  could  not  with  justice  have  proclaimed  him 
a  villain.  But  it  is  he  who  first  originated  the  aU 
liance  which  binds  us  to  Sparta — who  struck  the 
first  blow  at  the  democracy — ^who  chiefly  instigated 
us  to  put  to  death  the  first  batch  of  accused  persons ; 
and  now,  when  you  as  well  as  we  have  thus  incurred 
the  manifest  hatred  of  the  people,  he  turns  round 
and  quarrels  with  our  proceedings,  in  order  to  en- 
sure his  own  safety,  and  leave  us  to  pay  the  penalty. 
He  must  be  dealt  with  not  only  as  an  enemy,  but 
as  a  traitor,  to  you  as  well  as  to  us ;  a  traitor  in  the 
grain,  as  his  whole  life  proves.  Though  he  enjoyed 
through  his  father  Agnon  a  station  of  honour  under 
the  democracy^  he  was  foremost  in  subverting  it, 
and  setting  up  the  Four  Hundred :  the  moment  he 
saw  that  oligarchy  beset  with  difficulties,  he  was  the 
first  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  against 
them ;  always  ready  for  change  in  both  directions, 
and  a  willing  accomplice  in  those  executions  which 
changes  of  government  bring  with  them.  It  is  he, 
too,  who — having  been  ordered  by  the  generals  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusae  to  pick  up  the  men  on  the 
disabled  ships,  and  having  neglected  the  task — ac- 
cused and  brought  to  execution  his  superiors,  in 
order  to  get  himself  out  of  danger.  He  has  well 
earned  his  surname  of  The  Buskin,  fitting  both  legs, 
but  constant  to  neither:  he  has  shown  himself 
reckless  both  of  honour  and  friendship,  looking  to 
nothing  but  his  own  selfish  advancement ;  and  it  is 
for  us  now  to  guard  against  his  doublings,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  play  us  the  same  trick.  We  cite 
him  before  you  as  a  conspirator  and  a  traitor,  against 
you  as  well  as  against  us.    Lck>k'to  your  own  safety. 
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and  not  to  his.  For  depend  upon  it,  that  if  you  let 
him  off,  you  will  hold  out  powerful  encouragement 
to  your  worst  enemies ;  while  if  you  condemn  him, 
you  will  crush  their  best  hopes,  both  within  and 
without  the  city." 

Tlieramenis  was  probably  not  wholly  unprepared 
for  some  such  attack  as  this.  At  any  rate  he  rose 
up  to  reply  to  it  at  once — 

''  First  of  all,  Senators,  I  shall  touch  upon  the  Reply  of 
charge  against  me  which  Kritias  mentioned  last —  mraS! 
the  charge  of  having  accused  and  brought  to  exe- 
cution the  generals.  It  was  not  I  who  began  the 
accusation  against  them,  but  they  who  began  it 
against  me.  They  said,  that  they  had  ordered  me 
upon  the  duty,  and  that  I  had  neglected  it :  my  de- 
fence was,  that  the  duty  could  not  be  executed,  in 
consequence  of  the  storm :  the  people  believed  and 
exonerated  me,  but  the  generals  were  rightfully  con- 
demned on  their  own  accusation,  because  they  said 
that  the  duty  might  have  been  performed — while 
yet  it  had  remained  unperformed.  I  do  not  wonder 
indeed  that  Kritias  has  told  these  falsehoods  against 
me  ;  for  at  the  time  when  this  affair  happened,  he 
was  an  exile  in  Thessaly,  employed  in  raising  up  a 
democracy,  and  arming  the  Penestae  against  their 
masters.  Heaven  grant  that  nothing  of  what  he 
perpetrated  there  may  occur  at  Athens  1  I  agree 
with  Kritias  indeed,  that  whoever  wishes  to  cut 
short  your  government,  and  strengthens  those  who 
conspire  against  you,  deserves  justly  the  severest 
punishment.  But  to  whom  does  this  charge  best 
apply  ?  To  him,  or  to  me  ?  Look  at  the  behaviour 
of  each  of  us,  and  then  judge  for  yourselves.    At 
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first  we  were  all  agreed,  so  far  as  the  condemnatioa 
of  the  known  and  obnoxious  demagogues.     But 
when  Kritias  and  his  friends  began  to  seize  men  of 
station  and  dignity,  then  it  was  that  I  began  to 
oppose  them.     I  knew  that  the  seizure  of  men  like 
Leon,  Nikias,  and  Antiphon,  would  make  the  best 
men  in  the  city  your  enemies.     I  opposed  the  exe-« 
cution  of  the  metics,  well-aware  that  all  that  body 
would  be  alienated.     I  opposed  the  disarming  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  hiring  of  foreign  guards.     And 
when  I  saw  that  enemies  at  home  and  exiles  abroad 
were  multiplying  against  you,  I  dissuaded  you  from 
banishing  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus,  whereby  you 
only  furnished  the  exiles  with  competent  leaders. 
The  man  who  gives  you  this  advice,  and  gives  it 
you  openly,  is  he  a  traitor — or  is  he  not  rather  a 
genuine  friend  ?    It  is  you  and  your  supporters,  Kri- 
tias, who  by  your  murders  and  robberies  strengthen 
the  enemies  of  the  government  and  betray  your 
friends.  Depend  upon  it,  that  Thrasybulus  and  Any- 
tus are  much  better  pleased  with  your  policy  than 
they  would  be  with  mine.   You  accuse  me  of  having 
betrayed  the  Four  Hundred  ;  but  I  did  not  desert 
them  until  they  were  themselves  on  the  point  of  be- 
traying  Athens  to  her  enemies.     You  call  me  the 
Buskin,  as  trying  to  fit  both  parties.     But  what  am 
I  to  call  you,  who  fit  neither  of  them  ?  who  under 
the  democracy  were  the  most  violent  hater  of  the 
people — and  who  under  the  oligarchy  have  become 
equally  violent  as  a  hater  of  oligarchical  merit  ?     I 
am,  and  always  have  been,  Kritias,  an  enemy  both 
to  extreme  democracy  and  to  oligarchical  tyranny, 
I  desire  to  constitute  our  political  community  out 
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of  those  who  can  serve  it  on  horseback  and  with 
heavy  armour :  I  have  proposed  this  once,  and  I 
still  stand  to  it.  I  side  not  either  with  democrats 
or  despots,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dignified  citizens. 
Prove  that  I  am  now,  or  ever  have  been,  guilty  of 
such  crime,  and  I  shall  confess  myself  deserving  of 
ignominious  death." 

This  reply  of  Theramenis  was  received  with  such  B.^m«  ^ 

*    •'  Tiolence  of 

a  shout  of  applause  by  the  majority  of  the  senate,  Kritiasand 
as  showed  that  they  were  resolved  to  acquit  him.  ^' 

To  the  fierce  antipathies  of  the  mortified  Kritias, 
the  idea  of  failure  was  intolerable :  indeed  he  had 
now  carried  his  hostility  to  such  a  point,  that  the 
acquittal  of  his  enemy  would  have  been  his  own 
ruin.  After  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the  Thirty, 
he  retired  fbr  a  few  moments,  and  directed  the 
Eleven  with  the  body  of  armed  satellites  to  presa 
close  on  the  railing  whereby  the  senators  were 
fenced  round, — while  the  court  before  the  senate-* 
house  was  filled  with  the  mercenary  hoplites.  Having 
thus  got  his  force  in  hand,  Kritias  returned  and 
again  addressed  the  senate — ''  Senators  (said  he),  I 
think  it  the  duty  of  a  good  president,  when  he  sees 
his  friends  around  him  duped,  not  to  let  them  follow 
their  own  counsel.  This  is  what  I  am  now  going 
to  do :  indeed  these  men,  whom  you  see  pressing 
upon  us  from  without,  tell  us  plainly  that  they  will 
not  tolerate  the  acquittal  of  one  manifestly  working 
to  the  ruin  of  the  oligarchy.  It  is  an  artide  of  our 
new  constitution,  that  no  man  of  the  Select  Three 
Thousand  shall  be  condemned  without  your  vote  ; 
but  that  any  man  not  included  in  that  list  may  be 
condemned  by  the  Thirty.    Now  I  take  upon  me, 
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with  the  concurrence  of  all  my  coUeagaes,  to  strike 
this  TheramenSs  out  of  that  list ;  and  we,  by  our 
authority,  condemn  him  to  death/' 
Condcmna-  ThoughTheramenfis  had  already  been  twice  con- 
ramenes.  cemed  in  putting  down  the  democracy,  yet  such 
was  the  habit  of  all  Athenians  to  look  for  protec- 
tion from  constitutional  forms,  that  he  probably 
accounted  himself  safe  under  the  favourable  verdict 
of  the  senate,  and  was  not  prepared  for  the  mon- 
strous and  despotic  sentence  which  he  now  heard 
from  his  enemy.  He  sprang  at  once  to  the  Sena- 
torial Hearth — the  altar  and  sanctuary  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  senate-house — and  exclaimed — "  I  too. 
Senators,  stand  as  your  suppliant,  asking  only  for 
bare  justice.  Let  it  be  not  in  the  power  of  Kritias 
to  strike  out  me  or  any  other  man  whom  he  chooses : 
— let  my  sentence  as  well  as  yours  be  passed  ac- 
cording to  the  law  which  these  Thirty  have  them- 
selves prepared.  I  know  but  too  well,  that  this 
altar  will  be  of  no  avail  to  me  as  a  defence  ;  but  I 
shall  at  least  make  it  plain — that  these-men  are  as 
impious  towards  the  gods  as  they  are  nefarious  to- 
wards men.  As  for  you,  worthy  Senators,  I  wonder 
that  you  will  not  stand  forward  for  your  own  per- 
sonal safety ;  since  you  must  be  well-aware,  that 
your  own  names  may  be  struck  out  of  the  Three 
Thousand  just  as  easily  as  mine.'' 

But  the  senate  remained  passive  and  stupefied  by 
fear,  in  i^ite  of  these  moving  words  ;  which  per- 
haps were  not  perfectly  heard,  since  it  could  not  be 
the  design  of  Kritias  to  permit  his  enemy  to  speak 
a  second  time.  It  was  probably  while  Theramends 
was  yet  speaking,  that  the  loud  voice  of  the  herald 
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was  heard,  calling  the  Eleven  to  come  forward  and 
take  him  into  custody.  The  Eleven  advanced  into 
the  senate,  headed  hy  their  brutal  chief  Satyrus, 
and  followed  by  their  usual  attendants.  They  went 
straight  up  to  the  altar,  from  whence  Satyrus,  aided 
by  the  attendants,  dragged  him  by  main  force,  while 
Kritias  said  to  them — **  We  hand  over  to  you  this 
man  TheramenSs,  condemned  according  to  the  law. 
Seize  him,  carry  him  off  to  prison,  and  there  do  the 
needful."  Upon  this,  Theramen^s  was  dragged  out 
of  the  senate-house  and  carried  in  custody  through 
the  market-place,  exclaiming  with  a  loud  voice 
against  the  atrocious  treatment  which  he  was  suf- 
fering. *'  Hold  your  tongue  (said  Satyrus  to  him), 
or  you  will  suffer  for  it." — **  And  if  I  do  hold  my 
tongue  (replied  Theramends),  shall  not  I  suffer  for 
it  also  ?  " 

He  was  conveyed  to  prison,  where  the  usual  Death  of 
draught  of  hemlock  wias  speedily   administered.  meii6»— 
After  he  had  swallowed  it,  there  remained  a  drop  onh^ cba- 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  he  jerked  out  on  ^^*®^' 
the  floor  (according  to  the  playful  convivial  practice 
called  the  Kottabus,  which  was  supposed  to  furnish 
an  omen  by  its  sound  in  falling,  and  after  which  the 
person  who  had  just  drunk  handed  the  goblet  to 
the  guest  whose  turn  came  next) — **  Let  this  (said 
he)  be  for  the  gentle  Kritias  ^" 

The  scene  just  described,  which  ended  in  the 
execution  of  Theramenis,  is  one  of  the  most  stri- 
king and  tragical  in  ancient  history ;  in  spite  of  the 
bald  and  meagre  way  in  which  it  is  recounted  by 
Xenophon,  who  has  thrown  all  the  interest  into  the 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  56. 
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two  speeches.    The  atrocious  injustice  hy  which 
Theramends  perished — as  well  as  the  courage  and 
self-possession  which  he  displayed  at  the  moment 
of  danger,  and  his  cheerfulness  even  in  the  prison, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  SokratSs  three  years  after- 
wards— naturally  enlist  the  warmest  sympathies  of 
the  reader  in  his  favour,  and  have  tended  to  exalt 
the  positive  estimation  of  his  character.    During 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  restoration  of 
the  democracy  ^  he  was  extolled  and  pitied  as  one 
of  the  first  martyrs  to  oligarchical  violence :  later 
authors  went  so  far  as  to  number  him  among  the 
chosen  pupils  of  Sokratds^.     But  though  Therame* 
n6s  here  became  the  victim  of  a  much  worse  man 
than  himself,  it  will  not  for  that  reason  be  proper 
to  accord  to  him  our  admiration,  which  his  own 
conduct  will  not  at  all  be  found  to  deserve.     The 
reproaches  of  Kritias  against  him,  founded  on  his 
conduct  during  the  previous  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  were  in  the  main  welUfounded,    After 

^  See  Lysias,  Or.  zii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  66. 

'  Diodor.  ziv.  5.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  Sokrat^s  and  two  of  hia 
friends  were  the  only  persons  who  stood  forward  to  protect  Theramen^, 
when  Satyrus  was  dragging  him  from  the  altar.  Plutarch  (Vit.  X.  Orat. 
p.  836)  ascribes  the  same  act  of  generous  forwardness  to  ItfJtratA. 
There  is  no  good  ground  for  believing  it»  eithea*  of  one  or  of  the  other. 
None  but  senators  were  present ;  and  as  this  senate  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Thirty,  it  is  not  likely  that  either  Sokrat^,  or  Isokrat^j  were 
among  its  members.  If  Sokrat^s  had  been  a  member  of  it,  the  &ct 
would  have  been  noticed  and  brought  out  in  connection  with  his  sub- 
sequent trial. 

The  manner  in  which  Plutarch  (Consolat.  ad  Apollon.  c.  6.  p.  105) 
states  the  death  of  Theramen^s-— that  he  was  ''tortured  to  death''  by 
the  Thirty — is  an  instance  of  his  loose  speaking. 

Compare  Cicero  about  the  death  of  Theramen^s  (Tuscnl.  Disp.  i.  40, 
96).  His  admiration  for  the  manner  of  death  of  Theramenls  doubtless 
contributed  to  make  him  rank  that  A^ih^pian  with  Themistokl^  and 
Perikl^s  (De  Orat,  iii,  16,  69), 
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having  been  one  of  the  foremost  originators  of  that 
conspiracy,  he  deserted  his  comrades  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  it  was  likely  to  fail ;  and  Kritias  had  doubt* 
less  present  to  his  mind  the  fate  of  Antiphon,  who 
had  been  condemned  and  executed  under  the  accu- 
sation of  Theramends — together  with  a  reasonable 
oonviction  that  the  latter  would  again  turn  against 
his  colleagues  in  the  same  manner,  if  circumstances 
should  encourage  him  to  do  so.  Nor  was  Kritias 
wrong  in  denouncing  the  perfidy  of  Theramends  with 
regard  to  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae ; 
the  death  of  whom  he  was  partly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about,  though  only  as  an  auxiliary  cause, 
and  not  with  that  extreme  stretch  of  nefarious  stra- 
tagem, which  Xenophon  and  others  have  imputed 
to  him.  He  was  a  selfish,  cunning,  and  faithless 
man — ready  to  enter  into  conspiracies,  yet  never 
foreseeing  their  consequence8--^and  breaking  faith 
to  the  ruin  of  colleagues  whom  he  had  first  encou- 
raged, when  he  found  them  more  consistent  and 
thoroughgoing  in  crime  than  himself  \ 

Such  high-handed  violence,  by  Kritias  and  the  increased 
majority  of  the  Thirty — carried  though,  even  against  RritiM^tnd 
a  member  of  their  own  Board,  by  intimidation  of  *^«'^"^- 
the  Senate — left  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  dissension 
among  their  own  partisans  from  which  their  power 
never  recovered.     Its  immediate  effect,  however, 
was  to  render  them,  apparently  and  in  their  own 
estimation,  more  powerful  than  ever.     All  open 
manifestation  of  dissent  being  now  silenced,  they 

^  The  epithets  applied  by  Aristophan^  to  Theramenis  (Ran.  541-< 
966)  coincide  pretty  exactly  with  thoae  in  the  ipeeoh  (just  noticed) 
which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  Kritias  against  him. 
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proceeded  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  cruel  and  licen- 
tious tyranny.    They  made  proclamation  that  every 
one  not  included  in  the  list  of  Three  Thousand 
should  depart  without  the  walls,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  undisturbed  masters  within  the  city — ^a 
policy  before  resorted  to  by  Periander  of  Corinth 
and  other  Grecian  despots  K    The  numerous  fugi- 
tives expelled  by  this  order,  distributed  themselves 
partly  in  Peiraeus,  partly  in  the  various  demes  of 
Attica.     Both  in  one  and  the  other,  however,  they 
were  seized  by  order  of  the  Thirty,  and  many  of 
them  put  to  death,  in  order  that  their  substance 
and  lands  might  be  appropriated  either  by  the  Thirty 
themselves  or  by  some  favoured  partisan^.     The 
denunciations  of  Batrachus,  ^schylidds,  and  other 
delators,  became  more  numerous  than  ever,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  seizure  and  execution  of  their  private 
enemies ;  and  the  oligarchy  were  willing  to  purchase 
any  new  adherent  by  thus  gratifying  bis  antipa- 
thies or  his  rapacity^.      The  subsequent  orators 
affirmed  that  more  than  1 500  victims  were  put  to 
death  without  trial  by  the  Thirty^ :  on  this  nume- 
rical estimate  little  stress  is  to  be  laid,  but  the  total 
was  doubtless  prodigious.     It  became  more  and 
more  plain  that  no  man  was  safe  in  Attica,  so  that 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 1 ;  Lyaias,  Orat.  zii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  97 ; 
Orat.  xxxi.  cont.  Philon.  s.  8,  9;  Herakleid.  Pontic,  c.  5;  Diogen. 
Lacrt.  i.  98. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  c.  Jjyoy  dc  ix  r&w  x^P^^»  ^*  avrol  kqI  oi  <l>ikoi 
TOW  rovTtov  aypovs  ZxouV  ff>€vy6vTn¥  dc  cV  r6v  Uiipaia,  kcu  ivrtvB^w 
irohXovs  SyovTis  €vtir\Ti<ra»  Meyapa  ical  Qfffiaf  r&y  virox'^povvrnv, 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  a.  49 ;  Or.  xxv.  Democrat.  Subvers. 
Apolog.  8.  20 ;  Or.  zxvi.  cont  Evandr.  a.  23. 

^  iBschmds,  Pais.  Legat.  c.  24.  p.  266,  and  cont.  Ktesiph.  c.  86. 
p.  455 ;  Isokrat^,  Or.  iy.  Panegyr.  8. 131 ;  Or.  vii,  Areopag.  8.  76. 
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Athenian  emigrants,  many  in  great  poverty  and 
destitution  9  were  multiplied  thpoughout  the  neigh- 
bouring territories — ^in  Megara,  Thebes,  Ordpus, 
Chalkis,  Argos,  &c.^  It  was  not  everywhere  that 
these  distressed  persons  could  obtain  reception,  for 
the  Lacedaemonian  government,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Thirty,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  confederacy  from  harbouring  fugitive 
Athenians ;  an  edict  which  these  cities  generously 
disobeyed*,  though  probably  the  smaller  Pelopon- 
nesian  cities  complied.  Without  doubt  this  decree 
was  procured  by  Lysander,  while  his  influence  still 
continued  unimpaired* 

But  it  was  not  only  against  the  lives,  properties,  The  Thirty 
and  liberties  of  Athenian  citizens  that  the  Thirty  teUectuai 
made  war.     They  were  not  less  solicitous  to  extin*  *^^8- 
guish  the  intellectual  force  and  education  of  the 
city  ;  a  project  so  perfectly  in  harmony  both  with 
the  sentiment  and  practice  of  Sparta,  that  they 
counted  on  the  support   of  their   foreign  allies. 
Among  the  ordinances  which  they  promulgated 
was  one,  expressly  forbidding  every  one^  "  to  teach 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 1 ;  Diodor.  ziv.  6 ;  Lynas,  Or.  xxiv.  s.  28 ; 
Or.  xxxi.  cont.  Philon.  s.  10. 

'  Lysiasy  Or.  zii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  98,  99 — iravraxo3(v  iKiaipvTT^* 
luvQi ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  99 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  6 ;  Deinosth.  de  Rhod. 
Libert,  c.  10. 

•  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  31.  Kal  cV  roh  v6fiois  ^ypa^€y  \6y<ii>v  rcxwyf 
/i^  hMxTMiv, — Iflokratis,  cont.  Sophist.  Or.  xiii.  s.  12.  rriv  vaihtvaiv 
rfiif  ray  \6yav. 

Plutarch  (ThemistoklSs,  c.  19)  affirms  that  the  Thirty  oligarchs  during 
their  rule  altered  the  position  of  the  rostrum  in  the  Pnyx  (the  place 
where  the  democratical  public  assemblies  were  held) :  the  rostrum  had 
before  looked  towards  the  sea,  but  they  turned  it  so  as  to  make  it  look 
towards  the  land,  because  the  maritime  service  and  the  associations 
connected  with  it  were  the  chief  stimulants  of  democratical  sentiment. 
This  story  has  been  often  copied  and  re-asserted  as  if  it  were  an  un« 
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the  art  of  words"  ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  translate 
literally  the  Greek  expression,  which  bore  a  most 
comprehensive  signification,  and  denoted  every  in- 
tentional communication  of  logical,  rhetorical  or 
argumentative  improvement — of  literary  criticism 
and  composition — and  of  command  over  those  po^ 
litical  and  moral  topics  which  formed  the  ordinary 
theme  of  discussion.  Such  was  the  species  of  in- 
struction which  Sokrat^s  and  other  Sophists,  each 
in  his  own  way,  communicated  to  the  Athenian 
youth.  The  great  foreign  Sophists  (not  Athenian), 
such  as  Prodikus  and  Protagoras  had  been,  (though 
perhaps  neither  of  these  two  was  now  alive)  were 
doubtless  no  longer  in  the  city  under  the  calamitous 
circumstances  which  had  been  weighing  upon  every 
citizen  since  the  defeat  of  iEgospotami.  But  there 
were  abundance  of  native  teachers  or  Sophists,  in* 
ferior  in  merit  to  these  distinguished  names,  yet  still 
habitually  employed,  with  more  or  less  success,  in 
communicating  a  species  of  instruction  held  indis- 
pensable  to  every  liberal  Athenian.  The  edict  of 
the  Thirty  was  in  fact  a  general  suppression  of  the 
higher  class  of  teachers  or  professors,  above  the 
rank  of  the  elementary  teacher  of  letters  or  gram- 
matist.  If  such  an  edict  could  have  been  main- 
tained in  force  for  a  generation,  combined  with  the 
other  mandates  of  the  Thirty — the  city  out  of  which 
Sophoklds  and  Euripides  had  just  died,  and  in  which 
Plato  and  Isokratds  were  in  vigorous  age  (the  former 
twenty-five,  the  latter  twenty-nine),  would  have 
been  degraded  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  mean- 
doubted  fmct  $  but  M.  Forcbbammer  (Topograpbie  von  Atben,  p.  289, 
in  Kieler,  PhiloL  Studien.  1841)  hat  shown  it  to  be  nntrae  and  even 
sbtofd. 
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est  community  in  Greece.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  a  Grecian  despot  to  suppress  all  those  assem- 
blies wherein  youths  came  together  for  the  purpose 
of  common  training,  either  intellectual  or  gymnastic ; 
as  well  as  the  public  banquets  and  clubs  or  associ-* 
ationSy — as  being  dangerous  to  his  authority,  and 
tending  to  elevation  of  courage,  and  to  a  conscious* 
ness  of  political  rights  among  the  citizens  \ 

The  enormities  of  the  Thirty  had  provoked  severe  sokratss 
comments  from  the  philosopher  SokratSs,  whose  ^^y! 
life  was  spent  in  conversation  on  instructive  sub* 
jects  with  those  young  men  who  sought  his  society, 
though  he  never  took  money  from  any  pupil.  These 
comments  had  been  made  known  to  Kritias  and 
Chariklds,  who  sent  for  him,  reminded  him  of  the 
prohibitive  law,  and  peremptorily  commanded  him 
to  abstain  for  the  future  from  all  conversation  with 
youths.     Sokratds  met  this  order  by  putting  some 
questions,  to  those  who  gave  it,  in  his  usual  style 
of  puzzling  scrutiny ;  destined  to  expose  the  vague- 
ness of  the  terms — and  to  draw  the  line,  or  rather 
to  show  that  no  definite  line  could  be  drawn-**be* 
tween  that  which  was  permitted  and  that  which  was 
forbidden.    But  he  soon  perceived  that  his  interro- 
gations produced  only  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  wrath, 
menacing  to  his  own  safety.    The  tyrants  ended  by 
repeating  their  interdict  in  yet  more  peremptory 
terms,  and  by  giving  Sokratds  to  understand,  that 
that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  censures  which 
he  had  cast  upon  them*. 

Though  our  evidence  does  not  enable  us  to  make  Ofowing 
out  the  precise  dates  of  these  various  oppressions  ^*^ 

Thirty. 
>  Amtoi.  PoUt.  y,  9, 2.  *  Xenoph.  Meiiioiab«  i.  2,  ^3^. 
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of  the  Thirty,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  this  pro- 
hibition of  teacbiog  must  have  been  among  their 
earlier  enactments ;  at  any  rate,  considerably  ante* 
rior  to  the  death  of  Theramends,  and  the  general 
expulsion,  out  of  the  walls,  of  all  except  the  privi- 
leged Three  Thousand.  Their  dominion  continued, 
without  any  armed  opposition  made  to  it,  for  about 
eight  months  from  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Ly- 
sander — that  is,  from  about  April  to  December 
404  B.C.  The  measure  of  their  iniquity  then  became 
full.  They  had  accumulated  against  themselves, 
both  in  Attica  and  among  the  exiles  in  the  circum- 
jacent territories,  sufFeriug  and  exasperated  enemies 
— ^whiie  they  had  lost  the  sympathy  of  Thebes,  Me- 
gara,  and  Corinth — and  were  less  heartily  supported 
by  Sparta. 
Gradual  During  these  important  eight  months,  the  ge* 

o/feeUng  ncral  feeling  throughout  Greece  had  become  mate- 
^af tt^'  rially  different  both  towards  Athens  and  towards 
capture  of    Sparta.   At  the  moment  when  the  long  war  was  first 

Athens. 

brought  to  a  close — fear,  antipathy,  and  vengeance 
against  Athens  had  been  the  reigning  sentiment,  both 
amoDg  the  confederates  of  Sparta  and  among  the  re- 
volted members  of  the  extinct  Athenian  empire ;  a 
sentiment  which  prevailed  among  them  indeed  to  a 
greater  degree  than  among  the  Spartans  themselves 
— who  resisted  it,  and  granted  to  Athens  a  capitula- 
tion at  a  time  when  many  of  their  allies  pressed  for 
the  harshest  measures.  To  this  resolution  they  were 
determined  partly  by  the  still  remainiug  force  of  an- 
cient sympathy — partly  by  the  odium  which  would 
have  been  sure  to  follow  the  act  of  expelling  the 
Athenian  population,  however  it  might  be  talked  of 
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beforehand  as  a  meet  punishmeot — ^partly  too.by  the 
policy  of  Lysander,  who  contemplated  the  keeping 
of  Athens  in  the  same  dependence  on  Sparta  and 
on  himself,  and  by  the  same  means,  as  the  other 
outlying  cities  in  which  he  had  planted  his  Deka- 
darchies. 

So  soon  as  Athens  was  humbled,  deprived  of  her  Demand  by 
fleet  and  walled  port,  and  rendered  innocuous — the  s^lLrtato^ 
great  bond  of  common  fear  which  had  held  the  allies  g^SS'^f*^* 
to  Sparta  disappeared ;  and  while  the  paramount  J^y^^ 
antipathy  on  the  part  of  those  allies  towards  Athens  Spana. 
gradually  died  away,  a  sentiment  of  jealousy  and 
apprehension  of  Sparta  sprang  up  in  its  place,  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  states  among  them.  For  such 
a  sentiment  there  was  more  than  one  reason.  Ly- 
sander  had  brought  home  not  only  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  valuable  spoils  of  other  kinds,  and  many 
captive  triremes,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  As  the 
success  had  been  achieved  by  the  joint  exertions  of 
all  the  allies,  so  the  fruits  of  it  belonged  in  equity 
to  all  of  them  jointly — not  to  Sparta  alone.  The 
Thebans  and  Corinthians  preferred  a  formal  claim 
to  be  allowed  to  share ;  and  if  the  other  allies  abs- 
tained from  openly  backing  the  demand,  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  it  was  not  from  any  different 
construction  of  the  equity  of  the  case,  but  from  fear 
of  offending  Sparta.  In  the  testimonial  erected  by 
Lysander  at  Delphi,  commemorative  of  the  triumph, 
he  had  included  not  only  his  own  brazen  statue,  but 
that  of  each  commander  of  the  allied  contingents ; 
thus  formally  admitting  the  allies  to  share  in  the 
honorary  results,  and  tacitly  sanctioning  their  claim 
to  the  lucrative  results  also.     Nevertheless  the  de- 
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maud  made  by  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians  was  not 
only  repelled,  but  almost  resented  as  an  insult ; 
especially  by  Lysander,  whose  influence  was  at  that 
moment  almost  omnipotent  ^ 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  have  withheld 
from  the  allies  a  share  in  this  money,  demonstrates 
still  more  the  great  ascendency  of  Lysander — be- 
cause there  was  a  considerable  party  at  Sparta  itself, 
who  protested  altogether  against  the  reception  of  so 
much  gold  and  silver,  as  contrary  to  the  ordinances 
of  Lycurgus,  and  fatal  to  the  peculiar  morality  of 
Sparta.  An  ancient  Spartan,  Skiraphidas  or  Phlogi- 
das,  took  the  lead  in  calling  for  exclusive  adherence 
to  the  old  Spartan  money — ^heavy  iron  difficult  to 
carry :  nor  was  it  without  difficulty  that  Lysander 
and  his  friends  obtained  admission  for  the  treasure 
into  Sparta — under  special  proviso,  that  it  should 
be  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  the  government, 
and  that  no  private  citizen  should  ever  circulate 
gold  or  silver^.  The  existence  of  such  traditionary 
repugnance  among  the  Spartans  would  have  seemed 
likely  to  induce  them  to  be  just  towards  their  allies, 
since  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  treasure  would 
have  gone  far  to  remove  the  difficulty;  yet  they 
nevertheless  kept  it  all. 

^  Justin  (yi.  10)  mentions  the  demand  thus  made  and  refused.  Fin- 
tarch  (Lysand.  e.  27)  states  the  demand  as  having  been  made  by  the ' 
Thebans  aUme,  which  I  disbelieve.  Xenophon,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral disorderly  arrangement  of  facts  in  his  Hellenika,  does  not  mention 
the  circumstance  in  its  proper  place,  but  alludes  to  it  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  as  having  before  occuired  (Hellen.  iii.  5, 5).  He  also  specifies 
by  name  no  one  but  the  Thebana  as  having  actually  made  the  demand ; 
but  there  is  a  subsequent  passage,  which  shows  that  not  only  the  Co- 
rinthians, but  other  allies  also,  sympathised  in  it  (iii.  5,  12). 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  17;  Plutarch,  Institut.  Lacon.  p.  239. 
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But  besides  this  special  offence  given  to  the  allies,  Unpani- 
the  conduct  of  Sparta  in  other  ways  showed  that  she  cende^of 
intended  to  turn  the  victory  to  her  own  account.  ^y»*"^«^- 
Lysander  was  at  this  moment  all-powerful,  playing 
his  own  game  under  the  name  of  Sparta.  His  po- 
sition was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  regent  Pau- 
sanias  had  been  after  the  victory  of  Platsea ;  and 
his  talents  for  making  use  of  the  position  incompa- 
rably superior.  The  magnitude  of  his  successes,  as 
well  as  the  eminent  ability  which  he  had  displayed, 
ju8ti6ed  abundant  eulogy;  but  in  his  case,  the  eulogy 
was  carried  to  the  length  of  somethinglike  worship. 
Altars  were  erected  to  him ;  paeans  or  hymns  were 
composed  in  his  honour ;  the  Ephesians  set  up  his 
statue  in  the  temple  of  their  Goddess  Artemis,  and 
the  Samians  not  only  erected  a  statue  to  him  at 
Olympia,  but  even  altered  the  name  of  their  great  . 
festival — ^the  Hersea — to  Lysandria^.  Several  con- 
temporary poets — ^Antilochus,  Choerilus,  Nikdratus, 
and  Antimachus— devoted  themselves  to  sing  his 
glories  and  profit  by  his  rewards. 

Such  excess  of  flattery  was  calculated  to  turn  the  His  oyer- 
head  even  of  the  most  virtuous  Greek :  with  Lysan-  IJ^"Sm— 
der,  it  had  the  effect  of  substituting,  in  place  of  that  JJ^o^* 
assumed  smoothness  of  manner  with  which  he  began  ^  Sparta. 
his  command,  an  insulting  harshness  and  arrogance 
corresponding  to  the  really  unmeasured  ambition 
which  he  cherished^.     His  ambition  prompted  him 
to  aggrandise  Sparta  separately,  without  any  thought 
of  her  allies,  in  order  to  exercise  dominion  in  her 

^  Paiuanias,  vi.  3,  6.    The  Samian  oligarchical  party  owed  their  re- 
cent restoration  to  Lyiander. 
'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  18,  19. 
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name.  He  had  already  established  Dekadarchies, 
or  oligarchies  of  Ten,  in  many  of  the  insular  and 
Asiatic  cities,  and  an  oligarchy  of  Thirty  in  Athens ; 
all  composed  of  vehement  partisans  chosen  by  him- 
selfy  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and  devoted  to 
his  objects.  To  the  eye  of  an  impartial  observer  in 
Greece,  it  seemed  as  if  all  these  cities  had  been  con- 
verted into  dependencies  of  Sparta,  and  were  in- 
tended to  be  held  in  that  condition ;  under  Spartan 
authority,  exercised  by  and  through  Lysander^  In- 
stead of  that  general  freedom  whicl)  had  been  pro- 
mised as  an  incentive  to  revolt  against  Athens,  a 
Spartan  empire  had  been  constituted  in  place  of  the 
extinct  Athenian — with  a  tribute,  amounting  to  1000 
talents  annually,  intended  to  be  assessed  upon  the 
component  cities  and  islands^.  Such  at  least  was 
the  scheme  of  Lysander,  though  it  never  reached 
complete  execution. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  such  a  state  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  enormities 
perpetrated  by  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  by  the 
Lysandrian  dekadarchies  in  the  other  cities,  would 
be  heard  with  sympathy  for  the  sufferers — and  with- 
out that  strong  anti- Athenian  sentiment  which  had 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  30.  0vra>  de  vpoxB^povvrtiv,  TLawraAas  & 
Puurikm  (of  Sparta),  if)6oyff<ra£  Av<rapfip<j^  €l  Karetfyyatrfitvof  ravra  ofia 
fiiv  cvdoici/i^o-oi,  &iia  di  Ibias  froi^o-oiro  ras  'AO^vas,  mitras 
T&v  *E(f>6pwv  Tp€ts,  c^yci  <f)povpav,  SCwtiirovro  dc  jcoi  oi  (vf^Aaxoi 
ndyrci,  irX^v  BoKorcbv  Ka\  KopivOimv,  Oiroi  !f  eXryoi^  fuv  m  ov  vofii- 
(oi€v  §vopK€iv  &v  <TTpaT€v6fi€voi  cV*  *A&fjvaiovs,  fujlAv  irapdairovdov  iro<' 
ovyras'  tirparrop  bt  ravra,  on  cy tyvoxrxoF  Aa«c edai/ioi' touff 
Pov\ofAevovs  rijv  tS^p  'A6ijvaio»p  xiipav  olKtiav  koI  friorfv 
itoiri(ra<r$ai.  Compare  also  iii.  5,  \2,  13,  respecting  the  sentiments 
entertained  in  Greece  about  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  10-13. 
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reigned  a  few  months  before.  But — ^what  was  of  still 
greater  importance — even  at  Sparta  itself,  opposition 
began  to  spring  up  against  the  measures  and  the 
person  of  Lysander.  If  the  leading  men  at  Sparta 
had  felt  jealous  even  of  Brasidas,  who  offended 
them  only  by  unparalleled  success  and  merit  as  a 
commander  1 — much  more  would  the  same  feeling 
be  aroused  against  Lysander,  who  displayed  an 
overweening  insolence,  and  was  worshiped  with  an 
ostentatious  flattery,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Pausa- 
nias  after  the  battle  of  Plataea.  Another  Pausanias,  Oppontion 
son  of  Pleistoanax,  wa^now  king  of  Sparta,  in  con-  at  s^^^ 
junction  with  Agis.  Upon  him  the  feeling  of  jea-  ^^5^*"' 
lousy  against  Lysander  told  with  especial  force,  as 
it  did  afterwards  upon  Agesilaus  the  successor  of 
Agis ;  not  unaccompanied  probably  with  suspicion 
(which  subsequent  events  justified)  that  Lysander 
was  aiming  at  some  interference  with  the  regal 
privileges.  Nor  is  it  unfair  to  suppose  that  Pau- 
sanias was  animated  by  motives  more  patriotic  than 
mere  jealousy,  and  that  the  rapacious  cruelty,  which 
everywhere  dishonoured  the  new  oligarchies,  both 
shocked  his  better  feelings  and  inspired  him  with 
fears  for  the  stability  of  the  system.  A  farther 
circumstance  which  weakened  the  influence  of  Ly- 
sander at  Sparta  was  the  annual  change  of  Ephors, 
which  took  place  about  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October.  Those  Ephors  under  whom 
his  grand  success  and  the  capture  of  Athens  had 
been  consummated,  and  who  had  lent  themselves 
entirely  to  his  views,  passed  out  of  office  in  Sep^ 

»  Thucyd.  iv. 
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tember  404  b.c,  and  gave  place  to  others  more 
disposed  to  second  Pausanias. 
Kaiiikn.  I  remarked,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  much 
pared^h  morc  honourable  for  Sparta,  and  how  much  less  un- 
Lysandcr.  fortunate  for  Athens  and  for  the  rest  of  Greece,  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  would  have  been — 
if  Kallikratidas  had  gained  and  survived  the  battle 
of  Arginusse,  so  as  to  close  it  then,  and  to  acquire 
for  himself  that  personal  ascendency  which  the 
victorious  general  was  sure  to  exercise  over  the  nu- 
merous re-arrangements  consequent  on  peace.  We 
see  how  important  the  peisonal  character  of  the 
general  so  placed  was,  when  we  follow  the  proceed- 
ings of  Lysander  during  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
^gospotarai.  His  personal  views  were  the  grand 
determining  circumstance  throughout  Greece;  re- 
gulating both  the  measures  of  Sparta  and  the  fate 
of  the  conquered  cities.  Throughout  the  latter, 
rapacious  and  cruel  oligarchies  were  organized — of 
Ten  in  most  cities,  but  of  Thirty  in  Athens — all 
acting  under  the  power  and  protection  of  Sparta, 
but  in  real  subordination  to  his  ambition.  Because 
he  happened  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  selfish 
thirst  for  power,  the  measures  of  Sparta  were  di- 
vested not  merely  of  all  Pan-hellenic  spirit,  but  even, 
to  a  great  degree,  of  reference  toher  own  confederates 
•—and  concentrated  upon  the  acquisition  of  imperial 
preponderance  for  herself.  Now  if  Kallikratidas 
had  been  the  ascendent  person  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, not  only  such  narrow  and  baneful  impulses 
would  have  been  comparatively  inoperative,  but  the 
leading  state  would  have  been  made  to  set  the  ex- 
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ample  of  recommending,  of  organizing,  and  if  neces- 
sary, of  enforcing,  arrangements  favourable  to  Pan- 
hellenic  brotherhood.  Kallikratidas  would  not  only 
have  refused  to  lend  himself  to  Dekadarchies  govern- 
ing by  his  force  and  for  his  purposes,  in  the  subordi- 
nate cities — ^but  he  would  have  discountenanced  such 
conspiracies,  wherever  they  tended  to  arise  sponta- 
neously. No  ruffian  like  Kritias,  no  crafty  schemer 
like  Theramends,  would  have  reckoned  upon  his  aid 
as  they  presumed  upon  the  friendship  of  Lysander. 
Probably  he  would  have  left  the  government  of  each 
city  to  its  own  natural  tendencies,  oligarchical  or 
democratical ;  interfering  only  in  special  cases  of 
actual  and  pronounced  necessity.  Now  the  influence 
of  an  ascendent  state,  employed  for  such  purposes 
and  emphatically  discarding  all  private  ends  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  stable  Pan-hellenic  sentiment 
and  fraternity— employed  toa  thus,  at  a  moment 
when  so  many  of  the  Greek  towns  were  in  the  throes 
of  re-o]^ani2ation,  having  to  take  up  a  new  political 
course  in  reference  to  the  altered  circumstances — 
is  an  element  of  which  the  force  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  be  prodigious  as  well  as  beneficial.  What 
degree  of  positive  good  might  have  been  wrought, 
by  a  noble-minded  victor  under  such  special  cir- 
cumstances— we  cannot  presume  to  affirm  in  detail. 
But  it  would  have  been  no  mean  advantage,  to  have 
preserved  Greece  from  beholding  and  feeling  such 
enormous  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Ly- 
sander; through  whose  management  the  worst 
tendencies  of  an  imperial  city  were  studiously  mag- 
nified by  the  exorbitance  of  individual  ambition. 
It  was  to  him  exclusively  that  the  Thirty  in  Athens, 
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and  the  Dekadarchies  elsewhere,  owed  both  their 
existence  and  their  means  of  oppression. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  explain  the  getieral 
changes  which  had  gone  on  in  Greece  and  in  Grecian 
feeling  during  the  eight  months  succeeding  the 
capture  of  Athens  in  March  404  b.c,  in  order  that 
we  may  understand  the  position  of  the  Thirty  oli- 
garchs or  Tyrants  at  Athens,  and  of  the  Athenian 
population  both  in  Attica  and  in  exile,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  December  in  the  same  year — the  period 
which  we  have  now  reached.  We  see  how  it  was 
that  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Megara,  who  in  March 
had  been  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Athenians, 
had  now  become  alienated  both  from  Sparta  and 
from  the  Lysandrian  Thirty,  whom  they  viewed  as 
viceroys  of  Athens  for  separate  Spartan  benefit. 
We  see  how  the  basis  was  thus  laid  of  sympathy 
for  the  suffering  exiles  who  fled  from  Attica;  a 
feeling  which  the  recital  of  the  endless  enormities 
perpetrated  by  Kritias  and  his  colleagues  inflamed 
every  day  more  and  more.  We  discern  at  the  same 
time  how  the  Thirty,  while  thus  incurring  enmity 
both  in  and  out  of  Attica,  were  at  the  same  time 
losing  the  hearty  support  of  Sparta,  from  the  decline 
of  Lysander's  influence,  and  the  growing  opposition 
of  his  rivals  at  home. 

In  spite  of  formal  prohibition  from  Sparta — ob- 
tained doubtless  under  the  influence  of  Lysander — 
the  Athenian  emigants  had  obtained  shelter  in  all  the 
states  bordering  on  Attica.  It  was  from  Boeotia 
that  they  struck  the  first  blow.  Thrasybulus, 
Anytus,  and  Archinus,  starting  from  Thebes  with 
the  sympathy  of  the  Theban  public  and  with  sub« 
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stantial  aid  from  Ismenias  and  other  wealthy  citizens 
— at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  exiles  stated  va- 
riously at  30,  60,  70,  or  somewhat  above  100  men^ 
— seized  Phyl6,  a  frontier  fortress  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Attica,  Ipng  on  the  direct  road  between 
Athens  and  Thebes.  Probably  it  had  no  garrison ; 
for  the  Thirty,  acting  in  the  interest  of  Lacedaemo- 
nian predominance,  had  dismantled  all  the  out- 
lying fortresses  in  Attica*;  so  that Thrasybulus  ac- 
complished his  purpose  without  resistance.  The 
Thirty  marched  oat  from  Athens  to  attack  him,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  comprising  the  Lace- 
daemonian hoplites  who  formed  their  guard,  the 
Three  Thousand  privileged  citizens,  and  all  the 
Knights  or  Horsemen.  Probably  the  small  company 
of  Thrasybulus  was  reinforced  by  fresh  accessions 
of  exiles,  as  soon  as  he  was  known  to  have  occupied 
the  fort.  For  by  the  time  that  the  Thirty  with  their 
assailing  force  arrived,  he  was^in  condition  to  repel 
a  vigorous  assault  made  by  the  younger  soldiers, 
with  considerable  loss  to  the  aggressors. 

Disappointed  in  this  direct  attack,  the  Thirty  Farther 
laid  plans  for  blockading  Phyl6,  where  they  knew  of^^^iisy. 
that  there  was  no  stock  of  provisions.     But  hardly  Th^^^* 
had  their  operations   commenced,  when  a  snow-  ^^ 
storm  fell,  so   abundant   and  violent,   that  they 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  position  and  retire 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  2;  Diodor.  ziv.  32;  Pausan.  i.  29^  3;  Ly- 
nas,  Or.  ziii.  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  84 ;  Justin^  v.  9 ;  iESschinds  cont.  Rte- 
aiphon.  c.  62.  p.  437 ;  Demosth.  cont.  Timokrat.  c.  34.  p.  742.  iBBchinds 
aUots  more  than  100  followers  to  the  captors  of  Phyl6. 

The  sympathy  which  the  Athenian  exiles  found  at  Thebes  is  attested 
in  a  fragment  of  Lysias — ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Lysi&,  p.  594  (Fragm. . 
47«  ed.  Bekker). 

'  Lysiasi  Or.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  41.  p.  124. 
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to  Athens,  leaving  much  of  their  ba^age  in  the 
hands  of  the  garrison  at  Phyld.  In  the  language  of 
Thrasybulus,  this  storm  was  characterized  as  provi- 
dential, since  the  weather  had  been  very  fine  until 
the  moment  preceding — and  since  it  gave  time  to 
receive  reinforcements  which  made  him  700  strong'. 
Though  the  weather  was  such,  that  the  Thirty  did 
not  choose  to  keep  their  main  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Phyl6,  and  perhaps  the  Three  Thousand 
themselves  were  not  sufficiently  hearty  in  the  cause 
to  allow  it — yet  they  sent  their  Lacedaemonians  and 
two  tribes  of  Athenian  Horsemen  to  restrain  the 
excursions  of  the  garrison.  This  body  Thrasybulus 
contrived  to  attack  by  surprise.  Descending  from 
Phyld  by  night,  he  halted  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  their  position  until  a  little  before  daybreak,  when 
the  night-watch  had  just  broken  up^,  and  when  the 
grooms  were  making  a  noise  in  rubbing  down  the 
horses.  Just  at  that  moment  the  hoplites  from  Phyl6 
rushed  upon  them  at  a  running  pace — ^found  every 
man  unprepared  and  some  even  in  their  beds — ^and 
dispersed  them  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  hoplites  and  a  few  horsemen 
were  slain,  while  abundance  of  arms  and  stores  were 
captured  and  carried  back  to  Phyld  in  triumph  s. 
News  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the 
city,  from  whence  the  remaining  Horsemen  imme- 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  2,  5,  14. 

*  See  an  analogous  case  of  a  Lacedsemonian  army  surprised  by  the 
Thebans  at  this  dangerous  hour — ^Xenoph.  Hellen.  .vii.  L  16:  compare 
Xenoph.  Magistr.  Equit.  vii.  12. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  5,  7*  Diodorus  (xiv.  d2«  33)  represents  the 
occasion  of  this  battle  somewhat  differently.  I  follow  the  account  of 
Xenophon. 
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diately  came  forth  to  the  rescue,  but  could  do  no- 
thing more  than  protect  the  carrying  off  of  the  dead. 

This  successful  engagement  sensibly  changed  the  Discord 
relative  situation  of  parties  in  Attica ;  encouraging  oligarchy  at 
the  exiles  as  much  as  it  depressed  the  Thirty.   Even  seizure^ 
among  the  partisans  of  the  latter  at  Athens,  dissen-  SLi^*""" 
sion  began  to  arise :  the  minority  which  had  sym- 
pathised with  Theramends,  as  well  as  that  portion  of 
the  Three  Thousand  who  were  least  compromised 
as  accomplices  in  the  recent  enormities,  began  to 
waver  so  manifestly  in  their  allegiance,  that  Kritias 
and  his  colleagues  felt  some  doubt  of  being  able  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  city.     They  resolved  to 
secure  Eleusis  and  the  island  of  Salamis,  as  places 
of  safety  and  resource  in  case  of  being  compeUed  to 
evacuate  Athens.    They  accordingly  went  to  Eleusis 
with  a  considerable  number  of  the  Athenian  Horse- 
men ;  under  pretence  of  examining  into  the  strength 
of  the  place  and  the  number  of  its  defenders,  so  as 
to  determine  what  amount  of  farther  garrison  would 
be   necessary.     All  the  Eleusinians  disposed  and 
qualified  for  armed  service  were  ordered  to  come  in 
person  and  give  in  their  names  to  the  Thirty  S  in  a 
building  having  its  postern  opening  on  to  the  sea- 
beach  ;  along  which  were  posted  the  Horsemen  and 
the    attendants  from  Athens.      Each  Eleusinian 
hoplite,  after  having  presented  himself  and  returned 
his  name  to  the  Thirty,  was  ordered  to  pass  out 
through  this  exit,  where   each   man  successively 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  8.  I  apprehend  that  a7roypd<l>€<r3€u  here 
refers  to  prospective  military  service;  as  in  vi.  5,  29,  and  in  Cyropied. 
ii.  1, 18,  19.  The  words  in  the  context — ir6a7i£  <l)v\aK^f  irpoahtti- 
troivTo — attest  that  such  is  the  meaning;  though  the  commentators, 
and  Sturz  in  his  Lexicon  Xenophonteum,  interpret  differently. 
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found  himself  in  the  power  of  the  Horsemen,  and 
was  fettered  by  the  attendants.     Lysimachus,  the 
Hipparch  or  commander  of  the  Horsemen,  was 
directed  to  convey  all  these  prisoners  to  Athens, 
and  hand  them  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Eleven'. 
Having  thus  seized  and  carried  away  from  Eleusis 
every  citizen  whose  sentiments  or  whose  energy 
they  suspected,  and  having  left  a  force  of  their 
own  adherents  in  the  place,  the  Thirty  returned  to 
Athens.     At  the  same  time,  it  appears,  a  similar 
visit  and  seizure  of  prisoners  was  made  by  some 
of  them   in   Salamis*.     On   the  next  day,    they 
convoked  at  Athens  all  their  Three  Thousand  pri- 
vileged hoplites — together  with  all  the  remsdning 
horsemen  who  had  not  been  employed  at  Eleusis 
or  Salamis — in  the  Odeon,  half  of  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  all  under 
arms.     *'  Gentlemen  (said  Kritias,  addressing  his 
countrymen),   we  keep   up  the   government   not 
less  for  your  benefit  than  for  our  own.     You  must 
therefore  share  with  us  in  the  danger,  as  well  as  in 
the  honour  of  our  position.     Here  are  these  Eleu- 
sinian  prisoners  awaiting  sentence :  you  must  pass 
a  vote  condemning  them  all  to  death,  in  order  that 
your  hopes  and  fears  may  be  identified  with  ours/' 
He  then  pointed  to  a  spot  immediately  before  him 
and  in  his  view,  directing  each  man  to  deposit  upon 
it  his  pebble  of  condemnation  visibly  to  every  one*. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  8. 

'  Both  Lysias  (Orat.  zii.  oont.  Eratosih.  s.  53;  Orat.  xiii.  cont. 
Agorat.  s.  47)  and  Diodorus  (xiv.  32)  connect  together  these  two  similar 
proceedings  at  Eleusis  and  at  Salamis.  Xenophon  mentions  only  the 
affair  at  Eleusis. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  9.  Ac/fas  di  n  x&pioy,  es  tovto  cjcArvtrc 
(f>av€phv  if)€p€iv  T^p  ^fjif}ov.    Compare  Lysias,  Or.  xiii.  cont.  Ago- 
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I  have  before  remarked  that  at  Athens,  open  voting 
was  well  known  to  be  the  same  thing  as  voting 
under  constraint :  there  was  no  security  for  free  and 
genuine  suffrage  except  by  making  it  secret  as  well 
as  numerous.  Kritias  was  obeyed,  without  reserve 
or  exception  :  probably  any  dissentient  would  have 
been  put  to  death  on  the  spot.  Ail  the  prisoners, 
seemingly  three  hundred  in  number^  were  con- 
demned by  the  same  vote,  and  executed  forth- 
with. 

Though  this  atrocity  gave  additional  satisfaction  Thraaybu- 
and  confidence  to  the  most  violent  friends  of  Kri-  biuhes 
tias,  it  probably  alienated  a  greater  number  of  Peineus. 
others,  and  weakened  the  Thirty  instead  of  strength- 
ening them.  It  contributed  in  part,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  to  the  bold  and  decisive  resolution  now  taken 
by  Thrasybulus,  five  days  after  his  late  success,  of 
marching  by  night  from  Phyl6  to  Peiraeus*.  His 
force^  though  somewhat  increased,  was  still  no  more 
than  1000  men  ;  altogether  inadequate  by  itself  to 
any  considerable  enterprise,  had  he  not  counted  on 
positive  support  and  junction  from  fresh  comrades, 
together  with  a  still  greater  amount  of  negative 
support  from  disgust  or  indifference  towards  the 
Thirty.  He  was  indeed  speedily  joined  by  many 
sympathising  countrymen,  but  few  of  them,  since 
the  general  disarming  manoeuvre  of  the  oligarchs, 
had  heavy  armour.     Some  had  light  shields  and 

rat.  s.  40^  and  Thucyd.  iv.  74,  about  the  conduct  of  the  Megarian  oli- 
garchical leaders — Koi  rovnov  vtpi  dvayKaa-curres  t6v  drjfxov  '^<l)ov  if>a^ 
Pfpav  diCveyJCCM^  &c. 

'  Lysiaa  (Orat.  zii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  53)  givea  this  number. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 10,  13.  ^fi€pap  frtfiinTjp,  &c. 
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darts,  but  others  were  wholly  unarmed,  and  could 

merely  serve  as  throwers  of  stones'. 
The  Thirty       Peirseus  was  at  this  moment  an  open  town,  de- 
Lidared™  prived  of  its  fortificatious  as  well  as  of  those  Long 


Kn^Mb     Walls  which  had  so  long  connected  it  with  Athens. 

•^^'  It  was  however  of  large  compass,  and  required  an 
ampler  force  to  defend  it  than  Thrasybulus  could 
muster.  Accordingly,  when  the  Thirty  marched  out 
of  Athens  the  next  morning  to  attack  him,  with 
their  full  force  of  Athenian  hoplites  and  Horsemen, 
and  ¥rith  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  besides — he 
in  vain  attempted  to  maintain  against  them  the  great 
carriage- road  which  led  down  to  Peiraeus.  He  was 
compelled  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  Munychia — 
the  easternmost  portion  of  the  aggregate  called  Pei- 
raeus,  nearest  to  the  Bay  of  Phaldrum,  and  com- 
prising one  of  those  three  ports  which  had  once 
sustained  the  naval  power  of  Athens.  Thrasybulus 
occupied  the  temple  of  Artemis  Munychia,  and  the 
adjoining  Bendideion,  situated  in  the  midst  of  Mu- 
nychia, and  accessible  only  by  a  street  of  steep 
ascent.  In  the  rear  of  his  hoplites,  whose  files  were 
ten  deep,  were  posted  the  darters  and  slingers ;  the 
ascent  being  so  steep  that  these  latter  could  cast  their 
missiles  over  the  heads  of  the  hoplites  in  their  front. 
Presently  Kritias  and  the  Thirty,  having  first  mus- 
tered in  the  market-place  of  Peiraeus  (called  the  Hip- 
podamian  Agora),  were  seen  approaching  with  their 
superior  numbers  ;  mounting  the  hill  in  close  array, 
with  hoplites  not  less  than  fifty  in  depth.  Thrasy- 
bulus, after  an  animated  exhortation  to  his  soldiers, 

'  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  ii.  4,  12. 
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in  which  he  reminded  them  of  the  wrongs  which 
they  had  to  avenge,  and  dwelt  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  their  position,  which  exposed  the  close  ranks 
of  the  enemy  to  the  destructive  eflfect  of  missiles, 
and  would  force  them  to  crouch  under  their  shields 
so  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  a  charge  with  the  spear 
in  front — waited  patiently  until  they  came  within 
distance,  standing  in  the  foremost  rank  with,  the 
prophet  (habitually  consulted  before  a  battle)  by 
his  side.  The  latter,  a  brave  and  devoted  patriot, 
while  promising  victory,  had  exhorted  his  comrades, 
not  to  charge  until  some  one  on  their  own  side 
should  be  slain  or  wounded :  he  at  the  same  time 
predicted  his  own  death  in  the  conflict.  When 
the  troops  of  the  Thirty  advanced  near  enough  in 
ascending  the  hill,  the  light-armed  in  the  rear  of 
Thrasybulus  poured  upon  them  a  shower  of  darts 
over  the  heads  of  their  own  hoplites,  with  consider- 
able effect.  As  they  seemed  to  waver,  seeking  to 
cover  themselves  with  their  shields  and  thus  not 
seeing  well  before  them — the  prdphet,  himself  seem- 
ingly in  arms,  set  the  example  of  rushing  forward, 
was  the  first  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and  perished 
in  the  onset.  Thrasybulus  with  the  main  body  of 
hoplites  followed  him,  charged  vigorously  down  the 
hill,  and  after  a  smart  resistance,  drove  them  back  in 
disorder,  with  the  loss  of  seventy  men.  What  was 
of  still  greater  moment--  Kritias  and  Hippomachus, 
who  headed  their  troops  on  the  left,  were  among  the 
slain ;  together  with  CharmidSs  son  of  Glaukon,  one 
of  the  ten  oligarchs  who  had  been  placed  to  manage 
Peiraeus'. 

^  Xenopfa.  Hellen.  ii.  4   12,  20. 
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Colloquy  This  great  and  important  advantage  left  the  troops 
buriai-truce  of  Thrasybulus  in  possession  of  seventy  of  the  ene- 
of  KiS^  my 's  dead ,  whom  they  stripped  of  their  arms ,  but  not 
kntus.  ^^  their  clothing,  in  token  of  respect  for  fellow-coun- 
trymen ^  So  disheartened,  lukewarm,  and  disunited 
were  the  hoplites  of  the  Thirty,  in  spite  of  their  great 
superiority  of  number,  that  they  sent  to  solicit  the 
usual  truce  for  burying  the  dead.  This  was  of  course 
granted,  and  the  two  contending  parties  became 
intermingled  with  each  other  in  the  performance  of 
.  the  funereal  duties.  Amidst  so  impressive  a  scene, 
their  common  feelings  as  Athenians  and  fellow- 
countrymen  were  forcibly  brought  back,  and  many 
friendly  observations  were  interchanged  among 
them.  Kleokritus — ^herald  of  the  Mysts  or"  com- 
municants in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  most  respected  Gentes  in  the  state — 
was  among  the  exiles.  His  voice  was  peculiarly 
loud,  and  the  function  which  he  held  enabled  him 
to  obtain  silence  while  he  addressed  to  the  citizens 
serving  with  the  Thirty  a  touching  and  emphatic 
remonstrance : — **  Why  are  you  thus  driving  us  into 
banishment,  fellow-citizens  ?  Why  are  you  seeking 
to  kill  us?  We  have  never  done  you  the  least 
harm :  we  have  partaken  with  you  in  religious  rites 
and  festivals — we  have  been  your  companions  in 
chorus,  in  school,  and  in  army — we  have  braved  a 
thousand  dangers  with  you  by  land  and  sea  in  de- 
fence of  our  common  safety  and  freedom.  I  adjure 
you  by  our  common  gods,  paternal  and  maternal — 
by  our  common  kindred  and  companionship — desist 
from  thus  wronging  your  country  in  obedience  to 

>  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  4,  19;  Cornel.  Nepos,  ThrasybuL  c.  2. 
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these  nefarioos  Thirty,  who  have  slain  as  many  citi- 
zens in  eight  months,  for  their  own  private  gains, 
as  the  Peloponnesians  in  ten  years  of  war.  These 
are  the  men  who  have  plunged  us  into  wicked  and 
odious  war  one  against  another,  when  we  might  live 
together  in  peace.  Be  assured  that  your  slain  in 
this  hattle  have  cost  us  as  many  tears  as  they  have 
cost  you*." 

Such  affecting  appeals,  proceeding  from  a  man  of  Dwcoh- 
respected  station  like  Kleokritus  and  doubtless  from  the  ou- 
others  also,  began  to  work  so  sensibly  on  the  minds  Athens* 
of  the  citizens  from  Athens,  that  the  Thirty  were  ^^^the 
obliged  to  give  orders  for  immediately  returning,  ™^^^** 
^hich  Thrasybulus  did  not  attempt   to   prevent,  mentj)f  the 
though  it  might  have  been  in  his  power  to  do  so*.  Thirtygoto 
But  their  ascendency  had  received  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  fully  recovered.     On  the  next  day 
they  appeared  downcast  and  dispirited  in  the  senate, 
which  was  itself  thinly  attended ;  while  the  privi- 
leged  Three  Thousand,  marshaled  in  different  com- 
panies on  guard,  were  everywhere  in  discord  and 
partial  mutiny.     Those  among  them  who  had  been 
most  compromised  in  the  crimes  of  the  Thirty,  were 
strenuous  in  upholding  the  existing  authority  ;  while 
such  as  had  been  less  guilty  protested  against  the 
continuance  of  such  unholy  war,  and  declared  that 
the  Thirty  should  not  be  permitted  to  bring  Athens 
to  utter  ruin.    And  though  the  horsemen  still  con- 
tinued steadfast  partisans,  resolutely  opposing  all 
accommodation  with  the  exiles*,  yet  the  Thirty  were 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  22. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 22 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  55— 
ol  iiiv  yikp  (k  Ilcipauas  Kpdrrovi  6vT€t  tiatray  avrovs  chrcX^ctv,  &c. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  24. 
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farther  weakened  by  the  death  of  Kritias — the  as- 
cendent and  decisive  head,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  cruel  and  unprincipled  among  them  ; 
while  that  party,  both  in  the  senate  and  out  of  it, 
which  had  formally  adhered  to  TheramenSs,  now 
again  raised  its  head.  A  public  meeting  among 
them  was  held,  in  which  what  may  be  called  the 
opposition  party  among  the  Thirty — that  which 
had  opposed  the  extreme  enormities  of  Kritias — 
became  predominant.  It  was  determined  to  depose 
the  Thirty,  and  to  constitute  a  fresh  oligarchy  of 
Ten,  one  from  each  tribe  ^  But  the  members  of 
the  Thirty  were  individually  re-eligible ;  so  that  two 
of  them,  EratosthenSs  and  Pheidon,  if  not  more-^ 
adherents  of  TheramenSs  and  unfriendly  to  Kritias 
and  Chariklfis* — ^with  others  of  the  same  vein  of  sen- 
timent, were  chosen  among  the  Ten.  Chariklds  and 
the  more  violent  members,  having  thus  lost  their 
ascendency,  no  longer  deemed  themselves  safe  at 
Athens,  but  retired  to  Eleusis,  which  they  had  had 
the  precaution  to  occupy  beforehand.  Probably  a 
number  of  their  partisans,  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  also,  retired  thither  along  with  them. 

The  nomination  of  this  new  oligarchy  of  Ten  was 
plainly  a  compromise,  adopted  by  some  from  sincere 
disgust  at  the  oligarchical  system  and  desire  to  come 
to  accommodation  with  the  exiles — by  others,  from 
a  conviction  that  the  only  way  of  maintaining  the 
oligarchical  system,  and  repelling  the  exiles,  was  to 
constitute  a  new  oligarchical  Board,  dismissing  that 

*  Xenopb.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  23. 

'  Lynas,  Orat.  xii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  55, 56 — o2  doicovyrcs  ciwu  cvay- 
rU»raroi  -XapticXct  xat  Kpvrl^  Ka\  rj  tovtwv  iraipwi^,  &e. 
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which  had  become  obnoxious.  The  latter  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Horsemen,  the  main  upholders  of  the 
first  Board  as  well  as  of  the  second  ;  and  such  also 
was  soon  seen  to  be  the  policy  of  EratosthenSs  and 
his  colleagues.  Instead  of  attempting  to  agree  upon 
terms  of  accommodation  with  the  exiles  in  Peirseus 
generally,  they  merely  tried  to  corrupt  separately 
Thrasybulus  and  the  leaders,  offering  to  admit  ten  of 
them  to  a  share  of  the  oligarchical  power  at  Athens, 
provided  they  would  betray  their  party.  This  offer 
having  been  indignantly  refused,  the  war  was  again 
resumed  between  Athens  and  Peiraeus — to  the  bitter 
disappointment,  not  less  of  the  exiles,  than  of  that 
portion  of  the  Athenians  who  had  hoped  better  things 
from  the  new  Board  of  Ten*. 

But  the  forces  of  oligarchy  were  seriously  en-  The  Ten 
feebled  at  Athens*,  as  well  by  the  secession  of  all  ^^^ 
the  more  violent  spirits  to  Eleusis,  as  by  the  mis-  *^«  «"*«»• 
trust,  discord,  and  disaffection  which  now  reigned 
within  the  city.     Far  from  being  able  to  abuse 
power  like  their  predecessors,  the  Ten  did  not  even 
fully  conl&de  in  their  Three  Thousand  hoplites,  but 
were  obliged  to  take  measured  for  the  defence  of 
the  city  in  conjunction  with  the  Hipparch  and  the 
Horsemen,   who  did  double  duty — on  horseback 
in  the  daytime,  and  as  hoplites  with  their  shields 
along  the  walls  at  night,  for  feir  of  surprise — em- 
ploying the  Odeon  as  their  head-quarters.    The  Ten 
sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  solicit  farther  aid  ;  while 

'  The  facts  which  I  have  here  set  down  result  from  a  comparison  of 
Lysias,  Orat.  lii.  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  53,  59,  94 — 4ktda»y,  alptOtU  Ift&g 
iUakk&$at  KOI  Kotayayuif.    Diodor.  xiv.  32;  Justin,  ▼.  9. 

'  Isokratds,  Or.  xviii.  cont.  Kallimach.  s.  25. 
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the  Thirty  sent  envoys  thither  also,  from  Eleusis, 
for  the  same  purpose ;  both  representing  that  the 
Athenian  people  had  revolted  from  Sparta,  and  re- 
quired farther  force  to  reconquer  them^ 
incretting  Such  foreign  aid  became  daily  more  necessary  to 
rfThmy-  them,  since  the  forces  of  Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeus 
"*'  grew  stronger,  before  their  eyes,  in  numbers,  in 
arms,  and  in  hope  of  success  ;  exerting  themselves, 
with  successful  energy,  to  procure  additional  arms 
and  shields — though  some  of  the  shields,  indeed, 
were  no  better  than  wood-work  or  wicker-work 
whitened  over'.  Many  exiles  flocked  in  to  their 
aid,  while  others  sent  donations  of  money  or  arms  : 
among  the  latter  the  orator  Lysias  stood  conspicu- 
ous, transmitting  to  Peiraeus  a  present  of  200  shields 
as  well  as  2000  drachms  in  money,  and  hiring  be- 
sides 300  fresh  soldiers  ;  while  his  friend  Thrasy- 
daeus,  the  leader  of  the  democratical  interest  at 
Elis,  was  induced  to  furnish  a  loan  of  two  talents^ 
Otbers  also  lent  money  ;  some  Boeotians  furnished 
two  talents,  and  a  person  named  Gelarchus  contri- 
buted the  large  sum  of  five  talents,  repaid  in  after- 
times  by  the  people*.  Proclamation  was  made  by 
Thrasybulus,  that  all  metics  who  would  lend  aid 
should  be  put  on  the  footing  of  isotely,  or  equal 
payment  of  taxes  with  citizens,  exempt  from  the 
metic-tax  and  other  special  burthens.    Within  a 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  24,  28.  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  26. 

■  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  836 ;  Lysiaa,  Or.  xxxi.  cont.  Philon. 
8.  l»-34. 

Lysias  and  his  brother  had  carried  on  a  manufactory  of  shields  at 
Athens.  The  Thirty  had  plundered  it ;  but  some  of  the  stock  probably 
escaped. 

^  Demosth.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  32.  p.  602;  Lysias  cont.  Nikomacb. 
Or.  XXX.  s.  29. 
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short  time  he  had  got  together  a  considerable  force 
both  in  heavy-armed  and  light-armed,  and  even 
seventy  horsemen  ;  so  that  he  was  in  condition  to 
make  excursions  out  of  Peiraeus,  and  to  collect  wood 
and  provisions.  Nor  did  the  Ten  venture  to  make 
any  aggressive  movement  out  of  Athens,  except  so 
far  as  to  send  out  the  Horsemen,  who  slew  or 
captured  stragglers  from  the  force  of  Thrasybulus. 
Lysimachus  the'Hipparch  (the  same  who  had  com- 
manded under  the  Thirty  at  the  seizure  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  citizens)  having  made  prisoners  some  young 
Athenians  bringing  in  provisions  from  the  country 
for  the  consumption  of  the  troops  in  Peiraeus,  put 
them  to  death — in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  se- 
veral even  of  his  own  men  ;  for  which  cruelty  Thra- 
sybulus retaliated,  by  putting  to  death  a  horseman 
named  Kallistratus,  made  prisoner  in  one  of  their 
marches  to  the  neighbouring  villages^ 

In  the  established  civil  war  which  now  raged  in  Arriyai  of 
Attica,  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  in  Peiraeus  had  Attioiwlth 
decidedly  the  advantage ;  maintaining  the  oflTensive,  forw**^" 
while  the  Ten  in  Athens,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Thirty  at  Eleusis,  were  each  thrown  upon  their 
defence.   The  division  of  the  oligarchical  force  into 
these  two  sections  doubtless  weakened  both,  while 
the  democrats  in  Peiraeus  were  hearty  and  united. 
Presently  however  the  arrival  of  a  Spartan  auxiliary 
force  altered  the   balance  of  parties.     Lysander, 
whom  the  oligarchical  envoys  had  expressly  re- 
quested to  be  sent  to  them  as  general,  prevailed  with 
the  Ephors  to  grant  their  request.     While  he  him- 
self went  to  Eleusis  and  got  together  a  Peloponne- 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  27> 
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sian  land-force,  his  brother  libys  conducted  a  fleet 
of  forty  triremes  to  block  up  Peiraeus,  and  100  talents 
were  lent  to  the  Athenian  oligarchs  out  of  the  large 
sum  recently  brought  from  Asia  into  the  Spartan 
treasury*. 
Straitened        The  arrival  of  Lysander  brought  the  two  sections 

conditionof      /.     i-  i       •        axi.«  •      •    a  x- 

the  exiles  of  oligarchs  lu  Attica  again  into  co-operation,  re- 
in  Peimn^  g^j^^gj  jj^^  progrcss  of  Thrasybulus,  and  even  re- 
duced Peiraeus  to  great  straits  by  preventing  all 
entry  of  ships  or  stores.  Nor  could  anything  have 
prevented  it  from  being  reduced  to  surrender,  if 
Lysander  had  been  allowed  free  scope  in  his  opera- 
tions. But  the  general  sentiment  of  Greece  had  by 
this  time  become  disgusted  with  his  ambitious  policy, 
and  with  the  oligarchies  which  he  had  everywhere 
set  up  as  his  instruments ;  a  sentiment  not  without 
influence  on  the  feelings  of  the  leading  Spartans, 
who,  already  jealous  of  his  ascendency,  were  deter- 
mined not  to  increase  it  farther  by  allowing  him  to 
conquer  Attica  a  second  time,  in  order  to  plant  his 
own  creatures  as  rulers  at  Athens^. 
Spartan  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings.  King  Pau« 

si^ascon-  sauias  obtained  the  consent  of  three  out  of  the  five 
esp^ition  ^p^ors  to  undertake  himself  an  expedition  into 
oproi^^S*  Attica,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  confederacy, 
Lysander.     for  whlch  he  immediately  issued  proclamation.   Op- 

^  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  4, 28 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  3d ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xii.  cont. 
Eratosth.  a.  60. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  29.  Ovro»  dc  irpox»povvmVf  Uawravias  6 
fiao-tkfvs,  <l>Bovfia'as  Avadydp^,  tl  Kartifyyaa-fieyos  ravra  &fJM  iiiv  cvdo- 
Kifirjcroi,  dfia  dc  Idias  froifjo-ovro  riit  *ABfivas,  irtia-as  r&v  *'E<f>6pmf  Tp€tt, 
i(ayft  ^pcvfKUf, 

Diodor.  xiv.  33.  Havtravias  de ,  ^Bovmv  fAtv  rvp  Avcrardp^,  Bt^tfmv 

hi  Tfiv  TwdpTTjv  ddoiowTiUf  napa  toU  *EXXi;<ri,  &c. 

Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  21. 
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posed  to  the  political  tendencies  of  Lysander,  he  was 
somewhat  inclined  to  sympathise  with  the  demo* 
cracy,  not  merely  at  Athens,  but  elsewhere  also — 
as  at  Mantineia^  It  was  probably  understood  that 
his  intentions  towards  Athens  were  lenient  and  anti- 
Lysandrian,  so  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  obeyed 
the  summons  generally :  yet  the  Boeotians  and  Co- 
rinthians still  declined,  on  the  ground  that  Athens 
had  done  nothing  to  violate  the  late  convention ;  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  altered  feelings  of  Greece 
daring  the  last  year,  since  down  to  the  period  of  that 
convention,  these  two  states  had  been  more  bitterly 
hostile  to  Athens  than  any  others  in  the  confede- 
racy. They  suspected  that  even  the  expedition  of 
Pausanias  was  projected  with  selfish  Lacedaemonian 
views,  to  secure  Attica  as  a  separate  dependency  of 
Sparta,  though  detached  from  Lysander^. 

On  approaching  Athens,  Pausanias,  joined  by  Hisdispo- 
Lysander  and  the  forces  already  in  Attica,  encamped  fivourabio 
in  the  garden  of  the  Academy  near  the  city  gates,  ^hyt^^' 
His  sentiments  were  sufficiently  known  beforehand  "^^^.V 

J  against  the 

to  oflfer  encouragement ;  so  that  the  vehement  re-  Thirty. 
action  against  the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty,  which 
the  presence  of  Lysander  had  doubtless  stifled,  burst 
forth  without  delay.  The  surviving  relatives  of  the 
victims  slain  beset  him  even  at  the  Academy  in  his 
camp,  with  prayers  for  protection  and  cries  of  ven- 
geance against  the  oligarchs.  Among  those  victims 
(as  I  have  already  stated)  were  Nikfiratus  the  son, 
and  Eukratds  the  brother,  of  Nikias  who  had  pe- 
rished at  Syracuse,  the  friend  and  proxenus  of  Sparta 
at  Athens.    The  orphan  children,  both  of  Nikfiratus 

*  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  v.  2,  3.  '  Xenoph.  Hcllcn.  ii.  4,  30. 
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and  Eukrat6s,.were  taken  to  Pausanias  by  their 
relative  Diognfitus,  who  implored  his  protection  for 
them,  recounting  at  the  same  time  the  unmerited 
execution  of  their  respective  fathers,  and  setting 
forth  their  family  claims  upon  the  justice  of  Sparta. 
This  affecting  incident,  which  has  been  specially 
made  known  to  us^  doubtless  did  not  stand  alone, 
among  so  many  families  suffering  from  the  same 
cause.  Pausanias  was  furnished  at  once  with  ample 
grounds,  not  merely  for  repudiating  the  Thirty  alto- 
gether, and  sending  back  the  presents  which  they 
tendered  to  him' — but  even  for  refusing  to  identify 
himself  unreservedly  with  the  new  Oligarchy  of  Ten 
which  had  risen  upon  their  ruins.  The  voice  of 
complaint — now  for  the  first  time  set  free,  with  some 
hopes  of  redress — must  have  been  violent  and  un- 
measured, after  such  a  career  as  that  of  Kritias  and 
his  colleagues ;  while  the  fact  was  now  fully  mani- 
fested, which  could  not  well  have  come  forth  into 
evidence  before,  that  the  persons  despoiled  and 
murdered  had  been  chiefly  opulent  men,  and  very 
frequently  even  oligarchical  men — not  politicians  of 
the  former  democracy.  Both  Pausanias,  and  the  La- 
cedaemonians along  with  him,  on  reaching  Athens, 
must  have  been  strongly  affected  by  the  facts  which 
they  learnt,  and  by  the  loud  cry  for  sympathy  and 
redress  which  poured  upon  them  from  the  most  in- 

'  Lysios,  Or.  xviii.  De  Bonis  Nicise  Frat.  s.  8-10. 

'  LysiaSj  ut  sup,  s.  11,  12.  6$€P  Hava-avias  rjp^cero  tCvovi  cZrai  r^ 
d^fM),  napdbdyfia  voiovjifvos  irpos  rovs  oXXovf  Aaiccda«/iov^r  ras  fifJif-- 
Tfpas  avfi<t>opai  rrjs  rav  rpioKoyra  novripiag 

OvTO)  b*  ^Xtovfitdof  Kal  Traai  btiva  (doKovfitv  ir^TrovBtvai,  &(rT€  Uavira- 
vias  TO  p,€v  napa  t&p  Tpidteovra  ^ivia  ovk  rf$ikrj<r€  \afieiv,  ra  di  Trap' 
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nocent  and  respected  families.  The  predisposition 
both  of  the  King  and  the  Ephors  against  the  policy 
of  Lysander  was  materially  strengthened — as  well 
as  their  inclination  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion of  parties,  instead  of  upholding  by  foreign  force 
an  anti-popular  Few. 

Such  convictions  would  become  farther  confirmed  Pausaniai 
as  Pausanias  saw  and  heard  more  of  the  real  state  nem :  uT 
of  affairs.  At  first  he  held  a  language  decidedly  SJ^. 
adverse  to*  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles,  sending  to 
them  a  herald,  and  requiring  them  to  disband  and 
go  to  their  respective  homes  ^  The  requisition  not 
being  obeyed,  he  made  a  faint  attack  upon  Peirseus, 
which  had  no  effect.  Next  day  he  marched  down 
with  two  Lacedaemonian  morae  or  large  military  di- 
visions, and  three  tribes  of  the  Athenian  Horsemen, 
to  reconnoitre  the  place,  and  see  where  a  line  of 
blockade  could  be  drawn.  Some  light  troops  an- 
noyed him,  but  his  troops  repulsed  them,  and  pur- 
sued them  even  as  far  as  the  theatre  of  Peiraeus, 
where  all  the  forces  of  Thrasybulus  were  mustered, 
heavy-armed  as  well  as  light-armed.  The  Lace- 
daemonians were  here  in  a  disadvantageous  position, 
probably  in  the  midst  of  houses  and  streets,  so  that 
all  the  light-armed  of  Thrasybulus  were  enabled  to 
set  upon  them  furiously  from  different  sides,  and 
drive  them  out  again  w^ith  loss — two  of  the  Spartan 
polemarchs  being  here  slain.  Pausanias  was  obliged 
to  retreat  to  a  little  eminence  about  half  a  mile 
off,  where  he  mustered  his  whole  force,  and  formed 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  31.    This  seems  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
arnivfu  M  rh  iavr&v;  as  we  may  see  by  s.  38. 
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his  hoplites  into  a  very  deep  phalanx.    Thrasybulus 
on  his  side  was  so  encouraged  by  the  recent  success 
of  bis  light-armed,  that  he  ventured  to  bring  out 
his  heavy-armed,  only  eight  deep,  to  an  equal  con- 
flict on  the  open  ground.     But  he  was  here  com- 
pletely worsted,  and  driven  back  into  Peirseus  with 
the  loss  of  150  men ;  so  that  the  Spartan  King  was 
able  to  retire  to  Athens  after  a  victory  and  a  trophy 
erected  to  commemorate  it*. 
kiAthcn*^      The  issue  of  this  battle  was  one  extremely  fortu- 
r^Pwm-    ^^^^  ^^^  Thrasybulus  and  his  comrades ;  since  it  left 
>u»'  the  honours  of  the  day  with  Pausanias,  so  as  to  avoid 

provoking  enmity  or  vengeance  on  his  part — ^while 
it  showed  plainly  that  the  conquest  of  Peiraeus,  de- 
fended by  so  much  courage  and  military  efficiency, 
would  be  no  easy  matter.  It  disposed  Pausanias 
still  farther  towards  an  accommodation ;  strength- 
ening also  the  force  of  that  party  in  Athens  which 
was  favourable  to  the  same  object,  and  adverse 
to  the  Ten  Oligarchs.  This  opposition-party  found 
decided  favour  with  the  Spartan  King,  as  well  as 
with  the  Ephor  Naukleidas  who  was  present  along 
with  him.  Numbers  of  Athenians,  even  among 
those  Three  Thousand  by  whom  the  city  was  now 
exclusively  occupied,  came  forward  to  deprecate 
farther  war  with  Peirseus,  and  to  entreat  that  Pau- 
sanias would  settle  the  quarrel  so  as  to  leave  them 
all  at  amity  with  Lacedsenion.  Xenophon  indeed, 
according  to  that  narrow  and  partial  spirit  which 
pervades  his  Hellenica,  notices  no  sentiment  in 
Pausanias  except  his  jealousy  of  Lysander;  and 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  31-34. 
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treats  the  opposition  against  the  Ten  at  Athens  as 
having  been  got  up  by  his  intrigues ^  But  it  seems 
plain  that  this  is  not  a  correct  account.  Pausanias 
did  not  create  the  discord,  but  found  it  already  ex* 
isting — ^and  had  to  choose  which  of  the  parties  he 
would  adopt.  The  Ten  took  up  the  oligarchical 
game  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  dishonoured  and 
ruined  by  the  Thirty :  they  inspired  no  confidence, 
nor  had  they  any  hold  upon  the  citizens  in  Athens, 
except  in  so  far  as  these  latter  dreaded  reactionary 
violence,  in  case  Thrasybulus  and  his  companions 
should  re-enter  by  force ;  accordingly,  when  Pau- 
sanias was  there  at  the  head  of  a  force  competent 
to  prevent  such  dangerous  reaction,  the  citizens  at 
once  manifested  their  dispositions  against  the  Ten, 
and  favourable  to  peace  with  Peiraeus.  To  second 
this  pacific  party  was  at  once  the  easiest  course  for 
Pausanias  to  take,  and  the  most  likely  to  popularise 
Sparta  in  Greece ;  whereas  he  would  surely  have 
entailed  upon  her  still  more  bitter  curses  from  with- 
out, not  to  mention  the  loss  of  men  to  herself,  if  he 
had  employed  the  amount  of  force  requisite  to  up- 
hold the  Ten,  and  subdue  Peiraeus.  To  all  this  we 
have  to  add  his  jealousy  of  Lysander,  as  an  import- 
ant predisposing  motive,  but  only  as  auxiliary  among 
many  others. 

Under  such  a  state  of  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  Padfication 
to  learn  that  Pausanias  encouraged  solicitations  for  p^uiaa^ 
peace  from  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles,  and  that  he  ^^i^ 
granted  them  a  truce  to  enable  them  to  send  envoys  »«^<»ri*»«»- 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  35.  AuarTj  6i  koi  row  f»  r^  ^rct  (Pausa- 
nias) KOi  «K(\€V€  Trphs  affMs  npo(rifvat  i>s  TrXrcVrovs"  (v\\€yofUvovs, 
Xeyovras,  Sec. 
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to  Sparta.  Along  with  these  envoys  went  Kephi- 
sophon  and  Melitus,  sent  for  the  same  purpose  of 
entreating  peace,  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  Ten 
at  Athens — ^under  the  sanction  both  of  Pausanias 
and  of  the  accompanying  Ephors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Ten,  finding  themselves  discountenanced 
by  Pausanias,  sent  envoys  of  their  own  to  outbid 
the  others.  They  tendered  themselves,  their  walls, 
and  their  city,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Ijacedaemo- 
nians  chose  ;  requiring  that  Thrasybulus,  if  he  pre- 
tended to  be  the  friend  of  Sparta,  should  make 
the  same  unqualified  surrender  of  Peirseus  and  Mu- 
nychia.  All  the  three  sets  of  envoys  were  heard 
before  the  three  Ephors  remaining  at  Sparta  and 
the  Lacedaemonian  assembly;  who  took  the  best 
resolution  which  the  case  admitted — to  bring  to 
pass  an  amicable  settlement  between  Athens  and 
Peiraeus,  and  to  leave  the  terms  to  be  fixed  by  fifteen 
commissioners,  who  were  sent  thither  forthwith  to 
sit  in  conjunction  with  Pausanias.  This  Board  de- 
termined, that  the  exiles  in  Peiraeus  should  be  re-ad- 
mitted to  Athens — that  an  accommodation  should 
take  place — and  that  no  man  should  be  molested 
for  past  acts,  except  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven  (who  had 
been  the  instniments  of  all  executions),  and  the  Ten 
who  had  governed  in  Peiraeus.  But  Eleusis  was 
recognised  as  a  government  separate  from  Athens, 
and  left  (as  it  already  was)  in  possession  of  the 
Thirty  and  their  coadjutors ;  to  serve  as  a  refuge 
for  all  those  who  might  feel  their  future  safety  com- 
promised at  Athens  in  consequence  of  their  past 
conducts 

'  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  ii.  4,  39;  Diodor.  xiv.  33. 
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As  soon  as  these  terms  were  proclaimed,  accepted,  ThcSpar- 
and  sworn  to  by  all  parties,  Pausanias  with  all  the  cuateAttica 
Lacedaemonians  evacuated  Attica.  Thrasybulus  and  buius  and 
the  exiles  marched  up  in  solemn  procession  from  Ircrestwed 
Peiraeus  to  Athens.    Their  first  act  was  to  go  up  to  ^xJ^^® 
the  acropolis,  now  relieved  from  its  Lacedaemonian  ^^i^- 
garrison,  and  there  to  offer  sacrifice  and  thanks- 
giving.    On  descending  from  thence,  a  general  as- 
sembly was  held,  in  which — unanimously  and  with- 
out opposition,  as  it  should  seem — the  democracy 
was  restored.     The  government  of  the  Ten,  which 
could  have  no  basis  except  the  sword  of  the  fo- 
reigner, disappeared  as  a  matter  of  course  ;   but 
Thrasybulus,  while  he  strenuously  enforced  upon 
his  comrades  from  Peirseus  a  full  respect  for  the 
oaths  which  they  had  sworn,  and  an  unreserved  har- 
mony with  their  newly  acquired   fellow-citizens, 
admonished  the  assembly  emphatically  as  to  the 
past  events.     **  You  city-men  (he  said),  I  advise 
you  to  take  just  measure  of  yourselves  for  the 
future  ;  and  to  calculate  fairly,  what  ground  of  su- 
periority you  have,  so  as  to  pretend  to  rule  over 
us.     Are  you  juster  than  we?     Why,  the  Demos, 
though  poorer  than  you,  never  at  any  time  wronged 
you  for  purposes  of  plunder  ;  while  you,  the  weal- 
thiest of  all,  have  done  many  base  deeds  for  the 
sake  of  gain.     Since  then  you  have  no  justice  to 
boast  of,  are  you  superior  to  us  on  the  score  of 
courage  ?     There  cannot  be  a  better  trial,  than  the 
war  which  has  just  ended.     Again — can  you  pre- 
tend to  be  superior  in  policy  ?  you,  who — having  a 
fortified  city,  an  armed  force,  plenty  of  money,  and 
the  Peloponnesians  for  your  allies — have  been  over- 
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come  by  men  who  had  nothing  of  the  kind  to  aid 
them  ?     Can  you  boart  of  your  hold  over  the  Lace- 
daemonians?    Why,  they  have  just   handed  you 
over,  like  a  vicious  dog  with  a  clog  tied  to  him,  to 
the  very  Demos  whom  you  have  wronged — and  are 
now  gone  out  of  the  country.     But  you  have  no 
cause  to  be  uneasy  for  the  future.     I  adjure  you, 
my  friends  from  Peirseus,  in  no  point  to  violate  the 
oaths  which  we  have  just  sworn.     Show,  in  addition 
to  your  other  glorious  exploits,  that  you  are  honest 
and  true  to  your  engagements  \" 
Restoration      The  archous,  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the 
mocncy.     public  assembly,  and  the  Dikasteries,  appear  to 
have  been  now  revived,  as  they  had  stood  in  the 
democracy  prior  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Ly- 
sander.  .  This  important  restoration  seems  to  have 
taken  place  some  time  in  the  spring  of  403  b.c, 
though  we  cannot  exactly  make  out  in  what  month. 
The  first  archon  now  drawn  was  Eukleid^s,  who  gave 
his  name  to  this  memorable  year ;  a  year  never  after- 
wards forgotten  by  Athenians. 
Capture  of       Elcusis  was  at  this  time,  and  pursuant  to  the  late 
enSe  reT     couveution,  a  city  independent  and  separate  from 
AttiSi—      Athens,  under  the  government  of  the  Thirty,  and 
flight  of  the  comprising  their  warmest  partisans.     It  was  not 

sumvonof  jt  o  jr 

the  Thirty,  likely  that  this  separation  would  last ;  but  the  Thirty 
were  themselves  the  parties  to  give  cause  for  its  ter- 
mination. They  were  getting  together  a  mercenary 
force  at  Eleusis,  when  the  whole  force  of  Athens 
was  marched  to  forestall  their  designs.  The  gene- 
rals at  Eleusis  came  forth  to  demand  a  conference, 
but  were  seized  and  put  to  death ;  the  Thirty  them- 

'  Xenoph.  Helleik.  ii.  4,  4(M2. 
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selves,  and  a  few  of  the  most  obnoxious  individuals, 
fled  out  of  Attica ;  while  the  rest  of  the  £leusinian 
occupants  were  persuaded  by  their  friends  from 
Athens  to  come  to  an  equal  and  honourable  accom- 
modation. Again  Eleusis  became  incorporated  in 
the  same  community  with  Athens ;  oaths  of  mutual 
amnesty  and  harmony  being  sworn  by  every  one*. 


We  have  now  passed  that  short,  but  bitter  and 
sanguinary  interval,  occupied  by  the  Thirty,  which 
succeeded  so  immediately  upon  the  extinction  of  the 
empire  and  independence  of  Athens,  as  to  leave  no 
opportunity  for  pause  or  reflection.  A  few  words 
respecting  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  empire  are  now 
required — summing  up  as  it  were  the  political  moral 
of  the  events  recorded  in  my  two  last  volumes,  be- 
tween 477  and  405  b.c. 

I  related  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  the  steps  by 
which  Athens  first  acquired  her  empire — raised  it 
to  its  maximum,  including  both  maritime  and  in- 
land dominion — then  lost  the  inland  portion  of  it ; 
which  loss  was  ratified  by  the  Thirty  years'  Truce 
concluded  with  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy in  445  B.C.  Her  maritime  empire  was 
based  upon  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  formed  by 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 43 ;  Justini  v.  1 1 .  I  do  not  comprehend  the 
allusion  in  LysiaSy  Orat.  xxv.  Ai;/i.  KoroX.  'AiroX.  s.  11 — eto-i  dc  oit%v€s 
r&u  *EXcv<riwidf  dtnypa^fUvov,  i^tkOSirm  fit^t  vft&v,  cxroXtopjcot/in-o 
IMtr  alr&p. 
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the  islands  in  the  i£gean  and  the  towns  on  the 
sea-board  immediately  after  the  battles  of  Plataea 
and  Mykalfi,  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  expel- 
ling the  Persians  from  the  i3Bgean,  but  of  keeping 
them  away  permanently.  To  the  accomplishment 
of  this  important  object  Sparta  was  altogether  inad- 
equate ;  nor  would  it  ever  have  been  accomplished, 
if  Athens  had  not  displayed  a  combination  of  mili- 
tary energy,  naval  discipline,  power  of  organization, 
and  honourable  devotion  to  a  great  Pan-hellenic 
purpose — such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  in 
Grecian  history. 

The  Confederacy  of  Delos  was  formed  by  the 
free  and  spontaneous  association  of  many  different 
towns,  all  alike  independent ;  towns  which  met  in 
synod  and  deliberated  by  equal  vote — took  by  their 
majority  resolutions  binding  upon  all — and  chose 
Athens  as  their  chief  to  enforce  these  resolutions, 
as  well  as  to  superintend  generally  the  war  against 
the  common  enemy.  But  it  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  compact  which  permanently  bound  each  in- 
dividual state  to  the  remainder.     None  had  libertv 

If 

either  to  recede,  or  to  withhold  the  contingent  im- 
posed by  authority  of  the  common  synod,  or  to  take 
any  separate  step  inconsistent  with  its  obligations 
to  the  confederacy.  No  union  less  stringent  than 
this  could  have  prevented  the  renewal  of  Persian 
ascendency  in  the  iEgean.  Seceding  or  disobedient 
states  were  thus  treated  as  guilty  of  treason  or  re- 
volt, which  it  was  the  duty  of  Athens,  as  chief,  to 
repress.  Her  first  repressions,  against  Naxos  and 
other  states,  were  undertaken  in  prosecution  of  this 
duty,  in  which  if  she  had  been  wanting,  the  confe- 
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deracy  would  have  fallen  to  pieces,  and  the  common 
enemy  would  have  reappeared. 

Now  the  only  way  by  which  the  confederacy  was 
saved  from  falling  to  pieces ,  was  by  being  trans- 
formed into  an  Athenian  empire.  Such  transforma- 
tion (as  ThucydidSs  plainly  intimates^)  did  not  arise 
from  the  ambition  or  deep-laid  projects  of  Athens, 
but  from  the  reluctance  of  the  larger  confederates 
to  discharge  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  common 
synod,  and  from  the  unwarlike  character  of  the 
confederates  generally— which  made  them  desirous 
to  commute  military  service  for  money-payment, 
while  Athens  on  her  part  was  not  less  anxious  to 
perform  the  service  and  obtain  the  money.  By 
gradual  and  unforeseen  stages,  Athens  thus  passed 
from  consulate  to  empire ;  in  such  manner  that  no 
one  could  point  out  the  precise  moment  of  time 
when  the  confederacy  of  Delos  ceased,  and  when 
the  empire  began.  Even  the  transfer  of  the  com- 
mon fund  from  Delos  to  Athens,  which  was  the 
palpable  manifestation  of  a  change  already  realized, 
was  not  an  act  of  high-handed  injustice  in  the  Athe- 
niaos,  but  warranted  by  prudential  views  of  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  and  even  proposed  by  a 
leading  member  of  the  confederacy^. 

But  the  Athenian  empire  came  to  include  (be- 
tween 460-446  B.C.)  other  cities  not  parties  to  the 
confederacy  of  Delos.  Athens  had  conquered  her 
ancient  enemy  the  island  of  iBgina,  and  had  ac- 
quired supremacy  over  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis  and 
Lokris,  and  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus.     The  Mega- 

»  Thucyd.  i.  97. 

«  Sec  Vol.  V.  of  this  History,  Ch.  XLV.  p.  461. 
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nans  joined  ber  to  escape  the  oppression  of  their 
neighbour  Corinth  :  her  influence  over  Boeotia  was 
acquired  by  allying  herself  with  a  democratical  party 
in  the  Boeotian  cities,  against  Sparta  who  had  been 
actively  interfering  to  sustain  the  opposite  party 
and  to  renovate  the  ascendency  of  Thebes.  Athens 
was,  for  the  time,  successful  in  all  these  enterprises ; 
but  if  we  follow  the  details,  we  shall  not  find  her 
more  open  to  reproach  on  the  score  of  aggressive 
tendencies  than  Sparta  or  Corinth.  Her  empire  was 
now  at  its  maximum ;  and  had  she  been  able  to 
maintain  it — or  even  to  keep  possession  of  the  Me- 
garid  separately,  which  gave  her  the  means  of  bar* 
ring  out  all  invasions  from  Peloponnesus — ^the  future 
course  of  Grecian  history  would  have  been  mate- 
rially altered.  But  her  empire  on  land  did  not  rest 
upon  the  same  footing  as  her  empire  at  sea.  The 
exiles  in  Megara  and  Boeotia,  &c.,  and  the  anti- 
Athenian  party  generally  in  those  places — com- 
bined with  the  rashness  of  her  general  Tolmid^  at 
Koroneia — deprived  her  of  all  her  land-dependencies 
near  home,  and  even  threatened  her  with  the  loss 
of  Euboea.  The  peace  concluded  in  445  b.c.  left 
her  with  all  her  maritime  and  insular  empire  (in- 
cluding Euboea),  but^ith  nothing  more ;  while  by 
the  loss  of  Megara  she  was  now  open  to  invasion 
from  Peloponnesus. 

On  this  footing  she  remained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  fourteen  years  afterwards. 
I  have  shown  that  that  war  did  not  arise  (as  has 
been  so  often  asserted)  from  aggressive  or  ambitious 
schemes  on  the  part  of  Athens,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
ti*ary,  the  aggression  was  all  on  the  side  of  her  ene- 
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mies ;  who  were  full  of  hopes  that  they  could  put 
her  down  with  little  delay ;  while  she  was  not  merely 
conservative  and  defensive,  but  even  discouraged 
by  the  certainty  of  destructive  invasion)  and  only 
dissuaded  from  concessions,  alike  imprudent  and 
inglorious,  by  the  extraordinary  influence  and  reso- 
lute wisdom  of  Periklds.  That  great  mui  compre- 
hended well  both  the  conditions  and  the  limits  of 
Athenian  empire.  Athens  was  now  understood 
(especially  since  the  revolt  and  reconquest  of  the 
powerful  island  of  Samos  in  440  b.c.)  by  her  sub- 
jects and  enemies  as  well  as  by  her  own  citizens,  to 
be  mistress  of  the  sea.  It  was  the  care  of  Periklds 
to  keep  that  belief  within  definite  boundaries,  and 
to  prevent  all  waste  of  the  force  of  the  city  in 
making  new  or  distant  acquisitions  which  could  not 
be  permanently  maintained.  But  it 'was  also  his 
care  to  enforce  upon  his  countrymen  the  lesson  of 
maintaining  their  existing  empire  unimpaired,  and 
shrinking  from  no  effort  requisite  for  that  end. 
Though  their  whole  empire  was  now  staked  upon 
the  chances  of  a  perilous  war,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
promise  them  success,  provided  that  they  adhered 
to  this  conservative  policy. 

Following  the  events  of  the  war,  we  shall  find  that 
Athens  did  adhere  to  it  for  the  first  seven  years ; 
years  of  suffering  and  trial,  from  the  destructive 
annual  invasion,  the  yet  more  destructive  pestilence, 
and  the  revolt  of  MitylSnS — ^but  years  which  still 
left  her  empire  unimpaired,  and  the  promises  of 
Perikl^  in  fair  chance  of  being  realized.  In  the 
seventh  year  of  the  war  occurred  the  unexpected 
victory  at  Sphakteria  and  the  capture  of  the  Lace- 
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cbemoDian  prisoners.    This  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians  a  capital  advantage,  imparting  to 
them  prodigious  confidence  of  future  success,  while 
their  enemies  were  in  a  proportional  degree  disheart- 
ened.   It  was  in  this  temper  that  they  first  departed 
from  the  conservative  precept  of  Periklte,  and  at- 
tempted to  recover  (in  424  b.c.)  both  Megara  and 
Boeotia.     Had  the  great  statesman  been  alive  S  he 
might  have  turned  this  moment  of  superiority  to 
better  account,  and  might  perhaps  have  contrived 
even  to  get  possession  of  Megara  (a  point  of  un- 
speakable importance  to  Athens,  since  it  protected 
her  against  invasion)  in  exchange  for  the  Spartan 
captives.     But  the  general  feeling  of  confidence 
which  then  animated  all  parties  at  Athens,  deter- 
mined them  in  424  b.c  to  grasp  at  this  and  much 
more  by  force.    They  tried  to  reconquer  both  Me- 
gara and  Bceotia :  in  the  former  they  failed,  though 
succeeding  so  far  as  to  capture  Nisaea ;  in  the  latter 
they  not  only  failed,  but  sufiered  the  disastrous  de- 
feat of  Delium. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  424  b.c, 
too,  that  Brasidas  broke  into  their  empire  in  Thrace, 
and  robbed  them  of  Akanthus,  Stageira,  and  some 
other  towns,  including  their  most  precious  posses- 
sion— Amphipolis.  Again  it  seems  that  the  Athe- 
nians— ^partly  from  the  discouragement  caused  by 
the  disaster  at  Delium,  partly  from  the  ascendency 
of  Nikias  and  the  peace-party — departed  from  the 
conservative  policy  of  PeriklSs  ;  not  by  ambitious 
over-action,  but  by  inaction — omitting  to  do  all  that 
might  have  been  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of 

>  See  Vol.  VI.  Ch.  LII.  p.  480  of  this  Histoiy. 
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Brasidas.  We  must  however  never  forget,  that 
their  capital  loss — Amphipolis — was  owing  alto- 
gether to  the  improvidence  of  their  officers,  and 
coald  not  have  been  obviated  even  by  FeriklSs. 

Bat  though  that  great  man  could  not  have  pre- 
vented the  loss,  he  would  assuredly  have  deemed 
no  efforts  too  great  to  recover  it ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect his  policy  was  espoused  by  KJeon,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Nikias  and  the  peace-party;  The  latter 
thought  it  wise  to  make  the  truce  for  a  year ;  which 
so  utterly  failed  of  its  effect,  that  Nikias  was 
obliged,  even  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  conduct  an  ar- 
mament to  Pall6n6  in  order  to  preserve  the  empire 
against  yet  farther  losses.  Still  Nikias  and  his 
friends  would  hear  of  nothing  but  peace ;  and  after 
the  expedition  of  Kleon  against  Amphipolis  in  the 
ensuing  year  (which  failed  partly  through  his  mili- 
tary incapacity,  partly  through  the  want  of  hearty 
concurrence  in  his  political  opponents),  they  con- 
cluded what  is  called  the  peace  of  Nikias  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  In  this,  too,  their  calculations  are 
not  less  signally  falsified  than  in  the  previous  truce : 
they  stipulate  that  Amphipolis  shall  be  restored, 
but  it  is  as  far  from  being  restored  as  ever.  To  make 
the  error  still  graver  and  more  irreparable,  Nikias, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Alkibiadds,  contracts  the 
alliance  with  Sparta  a  few  months  after  the  peace, 
and  gives  up  the  captives,  the  possession  of  whom 
being  the  only  hold  which  Athens  as  yet  had  upon 
the  Spartans. 

We  thus  have,  during  the  four  years  succeeding 
the  battle  of  Delium  (424-420  b.c),  a  series  of  de« 
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partures  from  the  conservative  policy  of  Periklds ; 
departures,  not  in  the  way  of  ambitious  over-acqui- 
sition, but  of  languor  and  unwillingness  to  make 
efforts  even  for  the  recovery  of  eapital  losses.  Those 
who  see  no  defects  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  de- 
mocracy except  those  of  over-ambition  and  love  of 
war,  pursuant  to  the  jests  of  Aristophanes — over* 
look  altogether  these  opposite  but  serious  blunders 
of  Nikias  and  the  peace-party. 

Next  comes  the  ascendency  of  Alkibiadte,  lead- 
ing to  the  two  years'  campaign  in  Peloponnesus  in 
conjunction  with  Elis,  Argos,  and  Mantineia,  and 
ending  in  the  complete  re-establishment  of  Lace- 
daemonian supremacy.  Here  was  a  diversion  of 
Athenian  force  from  its  legitimate  purpose  of  pre- 
serving or  re-establishing  the  empire,  for  inland 
projects  which  Periklds  could  never  have  approved. 
Tlie  island  of  Melos  undoubtedly  fell  within  his 
general  conceptions  of  tenable  empire  for  Athens. 
But  we  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  he  would 
have  recommended  no  new  projects,  exposing 
Athens  to  the  reproach  of  injustice,  so  long  as  the 
lost  legitimate  possessions  in  Thrace  remained  un- 
conquered. 

We  now  come  to  the  expedition  against  Syracuse. 
Down  to  that  period,  the  empire  of  Athens  (except 
the  possessions  in  Thrace)  remained  undiminisked^ 
and  her  general  power  nearly  as  great  as  it  had 
ever  been  since  445  b.c.  That  expedition  was  the 
one  great  and  fatal  departure  from  the  Periklean 
policy,  bringing  upon  Athens  an  amount  of  disas- 
ter from  which  she  never,  recovered ;"  and  it  was 
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doubtless  an  error  of  orer-ambition.  Acquisitions 
in  Sicily,  even  if  made,  lay  out  of  the  conditions 
of  permanent  empire  for  Athens  ;  and  however  im- 
posing the  first  effect  of  success  might  have  been, 
they  would  only  have  disseminated  her  strength, 
multiplied  her  enemies,  and  weakened  her  in  all 
quarters.  But  though  the  expedition  itself  was  thus 
indisputably  ill-advised,  and  therefore  ought  to  count 
to  the  discredit  of  the  public  judgment  at  Athens — 
we  are  not  to  impute  to  that  public  an  amount  of 
blame  in  any  way  commensurate  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  disaster,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  guilty 
of  unmeasured  and  unconquerable  esteem  for  Nikias. 
Though  Perikl^s  would  have  strenuously  opposed 
the  project,  yet  he  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen 
the  enormous  ruin  in  which  it  would  end ;  nor  could 
such  ruin  have  been  brought  about  by  any  man  ex- 
isting, save  Nikias.  Even  when  the  people  com- 
mitted the  aggravated  imprudence  of  sending  out 
the  second  expedition,  Demosthenes  doubtless  as- 
sured  them  that  he  would  speedily  either  take  Syra- 
cuse or  bring  back  both  armaments,  with  a  fair 
allowance  for  the  losses  inseparable  from  failure ; 
and  so  he  would  have  done,  if  the  obstinacy  of  Ni- 
kias had  permitted.  In  measuring  therefore  the 
extent  of  misjudgment  fairly  imputable  to  the  Athe- 
nians for  this  ruinous  undertaking,  we  must  always 
recollect,  that  first  the  failure  of  the  siege,  next  the 
ruin  of  the  armament,  did  not  arise  from  intrinsic 
difficulties  in  the  case,  but  from  the  personal  defects 
of  the  commander. 

After  the  Syracusan  disaster,  there  is  no  longer 
any  question  about  adhering  to,  or  departing  from 
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the  Periklean  policy.  Athens  is  like  Patroklus  in 
the  Iliad,  after  Apollo  has  stunned  him  by  a  blow 
on  the  back  and  loosened  his  armour.  Nothing  but 
the  slackness  of  her  enemies  allowed  her  time  for  a 
partial  recovery,  so  as  to  make  increased  heroism  a 
substitute  for  impaired  force,  even  against  doubled 
and  tripled  difficulties.  And  the  years  of  struggle 
which  she  now  went  through  are  among  the  most 
glorious  events  in  her  history.  These  years  present 
many  misfortunes,  but  no  serious  misjudgment — 
not  to  meation  one  peculiarly  honourable  moment, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred.  I  have  in 
the  two  preceding  chapters  examined  into  the  blame 
imputed  to  the  Athenians  for  not  accepting  the 
overtures  of  peace  after  the  battle  of  Kyzikus,  and 
for  dismissing  Alkibiad^s  after  the  battle  of  Notium. 
On  both  points  their  conduct  has  been  shown  to 
be  justifiable.  And  after  all,  they  were  on  the  point 
of  partially  recovering  themselves  in  408  b.c,  when 
the  unexpected  advent  of  Cyrus  set  the  seal  to  their 
destiny. 

The  bloodshed  after  the  recapture  of  Mityldn^ 
and  Skiond,  and  still  more  that  which  succeeded 
the  capture  of  Melos,  are  disgraceful  to  the  hu- 
manity of  Athens,  and  stand  in  pointed  contrast 
with  the  treatment  of  Samos  when  reconquered  by 
Perikl^s.  But  they  did  not  contribute  sensibly  to 
break  down  her  power ;  though  being  recollected 
with  aversion  after  other  incidents  were  forgotten, 
they  are  alluded  to  in  later  times  as  if  they  had 
caused  the  fall  of  the  empire'. 

I  This  I  apprehend  to  haye  been  in  the  mind  of  Xenophon — De  Re«> 
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I  have  thought  it  important  to  recall,  in  this  short 
summary,  the  leading  events  of  the  seventy  years 
preceding  405  b.c,  in  order  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood to  what  degree  Athens  was  politically  or  pru* 
dentially  to  blame  for  the  great  downfall  which  she 
then  underwent.   That  downfall  had  one  great  cause 
— we  may  almost  say,  one  single  cause — the  Sicilian 
expedition.    The  empire  of  Athens  both  was,  and 
appeared  to  be,  in  exuberant  strength  when  that 
expedition  was  sent  forth — strength  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  bear  up  against  all  moderate  faults  or 
moderate  misfortunes,  such  as  no  government  ever 
long  escapes.     But  the  catastrophe  of  Syracuse 
was  something  overpassing  in  terrific  calamity  all 
Grecian  experience  and  all  power  of  foresight. 
It  was  like  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon;  though  by  no  means  impu- 
table, in  an  equal  degree,  to  vice  in  the  original 
project.    No  Grecian  power  could  bear  up  against 
such  a  death«wound,  and  the  prolonged  struggle  of 
Athens  after  it  is  not  the  least  wonderful  part  of  the 
whole  war. 

Nothing  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  is  so 
remarkable  as  the  Athenian  empire ;  taking  it  as  it 
stood  in  its  completeness,  from  about  460-413  b.c. 
(the  date  of  the  Syracusan  catastrophe),  or  still 
more,  from  460-424  b.c  (the  date  when  Brasidas 
made  his  conquests  in  Thrace)  •  After  the  Syracusan 
catastrophe,  the  conditions  of  the  empire  were  alto- 
gether changed;  it  was  irretrievably  broken  up, 
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though  Athens  still  continued  an  energetic  struggle 
to  retain  some  of  the  fragments.  But  if  we  view 
it  as  it  had  stood  before  that  event,  during  the  period 
of  its  integrity,  it  is  a  sight  marvellous  to  contem- 
plate, and  its  working  must  be  pronounced,  in  my 
judgment,  to  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the 
Grecian  world.  No  Grecian  state  except  Athens 
could  have  sufficed  to  organise  such  a  system,  or 
to  hold,  in  partial,  though  regulated,  continuous 
and  specific  communion,  so  many  little  states,  each 
animated  with  that  force  of  political  repulsion  in- 
stinctive in  the  Grecian  mind.  This  was  a  mighty 
task,  worthy  of  Athens,  and  to  which  no  state 
except  Athens  was  competent.  *  We  have  already 
seen  in  part,  and  we  shall  see  still  farther,  how  little 
qualified  Sparta  was  to  perform  it, — and  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice  a  like  fruitless 
essay  on  the  part  of  Thebes. 

As  in  regard  to  the  democracy  of  Athens  gene- 
rally, so  in  regard  to  her  empire — ^it  has  been  cus- 
tomary with  historians  to  take  notice  of  little  except 
the  bad  side.  But  my  conviction  is,  and  I  have 
shown  grounds  for  it  in  Chap,  xlvii. ,  that  the  empire 
of  Athens  was  not  harsh  and  oppressive,  as  it  is 
commonly  depicted.  Under  the  circumstances  of 
her  dominion — at  a  time  when  the  whole  transit 
and  commerce  of  the  i£gean  was  under  one  mari- 
time system,  which  excluded  all  irregular  force — 
when  Persian  ships  of  war  were  kept  out  of  the 
waters,  and  Persian  tribute-officers  away  from  the 
sea-board — when  the  disputes  inevitable  among  so 
many  little  communities  could  be  peaceably  re- 
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dressed  by  the  mutual  right  of  application  to  the 
tribunals  at  Athens — and  when  these  tribunals  were 
also  such  as  to  present  to  sufferers  a  refuge  against 
wrongs  done  even  by  individual  citizens  of  Athens 
herself  (to  use  the  expression  of  the  oligarchical 
Phrynichus*) — the  condition  of  the  maritime  Greeks 
was  materially  better  than  it  had  been  before,  or 
than  it  will  be  seen  to  become  afterwards.  Her 
empire,  if  it  did  not  inspire  attachment,  certainly 
provoked  no  antipathy,  among  the  bulk  of  the 
citizens  of  the  subject-communities,  as  is  shown  by 
the  party-character  of  the  revolts  against  her.  If 
in  her  imperial  character  she  exacted  obedience,  she 
also  fulfilled  duties  and  ensured  protection — to  a 
degree  incomparably  greater  than  was  ever  realized 
by  Sparta.  And  even  if  she  had  been  ever  so  much 
disposed  to  cramp  the  free  play  of  mind  and  pur- 
pose among  her  subjects — ^a  disposition  which  is 
no  way  proved — ^the  very  circumstances  of  her  own 
democracy,  with  its  open  antithesis  of  political 
parties,  universal  liberty  of  speech,  and  manifold 
individual  energy,  would  do  much  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  such  an  end,  and  would  act  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  dependent  communities  even 
without  her  own  intention. 

Without  being  insensible  either  to  the  faults  or 
to  the  misdeeds  of  imperial  Athens,  I  believe  that 
her  empire  was  a  great  comparative  benefit,  and  its 
extinction  a  great  loss,  to  her  own  subjects.  But 
still  more  do  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  good,  looked 
at  with  reference  to  Pan-hellenic  interests.     Its 
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maintenance  furnished  the  only  possibility  of  keep« 
ing  out  foreign  intervention,  and  leaving  the  desti- 
nies of  Greece  to  depend  upon  native,  spontaneous, 
untrammeled  Grecian  agencies.  The  downfall  of 
the  Athenian  empire  is  the  signal  for  the  arms  and 
corruption  of  Persia  again  to  make  themselves  felt, 
and  for  the  re-enslavement  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
under  her  tribute-officers.  What  is  still  worse,  it 
leaves  the  Grecian  world  in  a  state  incapable  of  re~ 
pelling  any  energetic  foreign  Mtack,  and  open  to 
the  overruling  march  of  **  the  man  of  Macedon" 
half  a  century  afterwards.  For  such  was  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  Grecian  world  to  political  non- 
integration  or  disintegration,  that  the  rise  of  the 
Athenian  empire,  incorporating  so  many  states  into 
one  system,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  extraordinary 
accident.  Nothing  but  the  genius,  energy,  discipline, 
and  democracy  of  Athens,  could  have  brought  it 
about ;  nor  even  she,  unless  favoured  and  pushed  on 
by  a  very  peculiar  train  of  antecedent  events.  But 
having  once  got  it,  she  might  perfectly  well  have 
kept  it ;  and  had  she  done  so,  the  Hellenic  world 
would  have  remained  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to 
repel  foreign  intervention,  either  from  Susa  or  from 
Pella.  When  we  reflect  how  infinitely  superior  was 
the  Hellenic  mind  to  that  of  all  surrounding  nations 
and  races — how  completely  its  creative  agency  was 
stifled,  as  soon  as  it  came  under  the  Macedonian 
dictation — and  how  much  more  it  might  perhaps 
have  achieved,  if  it  had  enjoyed  another  century  or 
half-century  of  freedom,  under  the  stimulating  head- 
ship of  the  most  progressive  and  most  intellectual 
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of  all  its  separate  communities — ^we  shall  look  with 
double  regret  on  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  empire, 
as  accelerating,  without  remedy,  the  universal  ruin 
of  Grecian  independence,  political  action,  and  meq* 
tal  grandeur. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

FROM  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY  TO  THE 

DEATH  OF  ALKIBIADES. 

Miserable  The  peiiod  intervening  between  the  defeat  of  .£g08- 
Athent  potami  (October  405  b.c),  and  the  re-establish- 
t^p^  ^  ment  of  the  democracy  as  sanctioned  by  the  con- 
^^  vention  concluded  with  Pausanias  (some  time  in  the 
summer  of  403  b.c.)»  presents  two  years  of  cruel 
and  multifarious  suffering  to  Athens.  For  seven 
years  before,  indeed,  ever  since  the  catastrophe  at 
Syracuse,  she  had  been  struggling  with  hardships — 
contending  against  augmented  hostile  force  while 
her  own  means  were  cut  down  in  every  way — crip- 
pled at  home  by  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia — ^stripped 
to  a  great  degree  both  of  her  tribute  and  her  foreign 
trade — and  beset  by  the  snares  of  her  own  oligarchs. 
In  spite  of  circumstances  so  adverse,  she  had  main- 
tained the  fight  with  a  resolution  not  less  surprising 
than  admirable ;  yet  not  without  sinking  more  and 
more  towards  impoverishment  and  exhaustion.  The 
defeat  of  ^gospotami  closed  the  war  at  once,  and 
transferred  her  from  her  period  of  struggle  to  one 
of  concluding  agony.  Nor  is  the  last  word  by  any 
means  too  strong  for  the  reality.  Of  these  two 
years,  the  first  portion  was  marked  by  severe  phy- 
sical privation,  passing  by  degrees  into  absolute 
famine,  and  accompanied  by  the  intolerable  senti- 
ment of  despair  and  helplessness  against  her  ene- 
mies, after  two  generations  of  imperial  grandeur — 
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not  without  a  strong  chance  of  being  finally  con- 
signed to  ruin  and  individual  slavery ;  while  the  last 
poi:tion  comprised  ail  the  tyranny^  murders,  rob- 
beries,  and  expulsions  perpetrated  by  the  Thirty, 
overthrown  only  by  heroic  efforts  ^f  patriotism  on 
the  part  of  the  exiles — which  a  fortunate  change  of 
sentiment,  on  the  part  of  Pausanias,  and  the  leading 
members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  ulti- 
mately crowned  with  success. 

After  such  years  of  misery,  it  was  an  unspeakable  immediate 
relief  to  the  Athenian  population  to  regain  posses-  caused  by 
sion  of  Athens  and  Attica — to  exchange  their  do-  ^tioi^ 
mestic  tyrants  for  a  renovated  democratical  govern-  J^^®^ 
ment — and  to  see  their  foreign  enemies  not  merely  towards  the 
evacuate  the  country,  but  even  bind  themselves  by  democracy. 
treaty  to  future  friendly  dealing.     In  respect  of 
power,  indeed,  Athens  was  but  the  shadow  of  her 
former  self.    She  had  no  empire,  no  tribute,  no  fleet, 
no  fortifications  at  Peiraeus,  no  long  walls,  not  a 
single  fortified  place  in  Attica  except  the  city  itself. 
Of  all  these  losses,  however,  the  Athenians  probably 
made  little  account,  at  least  at  the  first  epoch  of  their 
re-establishment;  so  intolerable  was  the  pressure 
which  they  had  just  escaped,  and  so  welcome  the 
restitution  of  comfort,  security,  property,  and  inde- 
pendence, at  home.    The  very  excess  of  tyranny 
committed  by  the  Thirty  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  the 
recovery  of  the  democracy.   In  their  hands,  the  oli- 
garchical principle  (to  borrow  an  expression  from 
Mr.  Burke')  ''had  produced  in  fact  and  instantly, 

'  "  I  coufeu^  GentlemeQ,  that  this  appears  to  me  aa  had  in  the  prin- 
dple,  and  far  worse  in  the  conseqaences,  than  an  imivenal  aiupension 
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the  grossest  of  those  evils  with  which  it  was  pregnant 
in  its  nature ; ''  realizing  the  promise  of  that  plain- 
spoken  oligarchical  oath,  which  Aristotle  mentions 
as  having  been  taken  in  various  oligarchical  cities — 
to  contrive  as  much  evil  as  possible  to  the  peopled 
So  much  the  more  complete  was  the  reaction  of  senti- 
ment towards  the  antecedent  democracy,  even  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  been  before  discontented 
with  it.  To  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  citizens  and 
metics,the  comparative  excellence  of  the  democracy, 
in  respect  of  all  the  essentials  of  good  government, 
was  now  manifest.  With  the  exception  of  those  who 
had  identified  themselves  with  theThirtyas  partners, 
partisans,  or  instruments,  there  was  scarcely  any  one 
who  did  not  feel  that  his  life  and  property  had  been 

of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act Far  from  softening  the  features  of 

such  a  principle,  and  thereby  removing  any  part  of  the  popular  odium 
or  natmral  terrors  attending  it,  I  should  be  wany  that  tmythimg  framed 
vn  oomtradiction  to  the  spirit  qf  our  constitutum  did  not  instOMtlf  pro~ 
duce  in  fact f  the  grossest  of  the  etnls  with  which  it  was  pregnant  tn  its 
nature.  It  is  by  lying  dormant  a  long  time,  or  being  at  first  very  rarely 
exercised,  that  art>itrary  power  steals  upon  a  people^  On  the  next  un- 
constitutional act,  all  the  fashionable  world  will  be  ready  to  say — Your 
prophecies  are  ridiculous,  your  fears  are  yain,  you  see  how  little  of  the 
misfortunes  which  you  formerly  foreboded  is  come  to  pass.  ThoB,  by 
degrees,  that  artful  softening  of  all  arbitrary  power,  the  alleged  infre- 
quency  or  narrow  extent  of  its  operation,  will  be  received  as  a  sort  of 
aphorism — and  Mr.  Hume  will  not  be  singular  in  telling  us  that  the 
felicity  of  mankind  is  no  more  disturbed  by  it,  than  by  earthquakes  or 
thunder,  or  the  other  more  unusual  accidents  of  nature."  (Burke,  Letter 
to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  1777 :  Burke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  146-150, 
oct.  edit.) 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  7>  19.  Kal  rf  ^p^  kokAvovs  eiirofiai,  xal  /SovXcvow 

The  complimentary  epitaph  upon  the  Thirty,  cited  in  the  Schol.  on 
^schinds — ^praising  them  as  having  curbed,  for  a  short  time,  the  inso- 
lence of  the  accursed  Demos  of  Athens — ^is  in  the  same  spirit :  see 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Staats-Alterthiimer  der  Oriechen,  s.  70.  note  9. 
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far  more  secure  under  the  former  democracy,  and 
would  become  so  again  if  that  democracy  were  re- 
vived ^ 

It  was  the  first  measure  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  Amnesty- 
companions,  after  concluding  the  treaty  with  Pau-  of  the^^*^ 
sanias  and  thus  re-entering  the  city,  to  exchange  S?e  Ten?^ 
solemn  oaths,  of  amnesty  for  the  past,  with  those 
against  whom  they  had  just  been  at  war.  Similar 
oaths  of  amnesty  were  also  exchanged  with  those  in 
Eleusis,  as  soon  as  that  town  came  into  their  power. 
The  only  persons  excepted  from  this  amnesty  were 
the  Thirty,  the  Eleven  who  had  presided  over  the 
execution  of  all  their  atrocities,  and  the  Ten  who 
had  governed  in  Peirseus.  Even  these  persons  were 
not  peremptorily  banished :  opportunity  was  ofiered 
to  them  to  come  in  and  take  their  trial  of  accoun- 
tability (universal  at  Athens  in  the  case  of  every 
magistrate  on  quitting  office) ;  so  that  if  acquitted, 
they  would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  as  well 
as  all  others^.  We  know  that  Eratosthenes,  one 
of  the  Thirty,  afterwards  returned  to  Athens ;  since 
there  remains  a  powerful  harangue  of  Lysias  invo* 
king  justice  against  him  as  having  brought  to  death 
Polemarchus  (the  brother  of  Lysias).  Eratosthenes 
was  one  of  the  minority  of  the  Thirty  who  sided 
generally  with  TheramenSs,  and  opposed  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  extreme  violences  of  Kritias — 
although  personally  concerned  in  that  seizure  and 
execution  of  the  rich  metics  which  TheramenSs  h^d 
resisted,  and  which  was  one  of  the  grossest  misdeeds 

^  PIato>  Epistol.  Tii.  p.  324.  Ka\  6p&v  bif  frov  ro^  Mpat  iv  XP^^V 
'  AndokidSa  de  My«terii8>  8.  90. 

VOL.  vni.  2d 
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even  of  that  dark  period*  He  and  Pheidon,  being 
among  the  Ten  named  to  succeed  the  Thirty  after 
the  death  of  Kritias,  when  the  remaining  members 
of  that  deposed  Board  retired  to  Eleusis — ^had  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  themselves  as  a  new  oU* 
garchy,  carrying  on  war  at  the  same  time  against 
Eleusis  and  against  the  democratical  exiles  in  Pei- 
rseus.  Failing  in  this,  they  had  retired  from  the 
country,  at  the  time  when  these  exiles  returned,  and 
when  the  democracy  was  first  re*estabUshed«  But 
after  a  certain  interval,  the  intense  sentiments  of  the 
moment  having  somewhat  subsided,  they  were  en- 
couraged by  their  friends  to  return,  and  came  back 
to  stand  their  trial  of  accountabiUty .  It  was  on  that 
occasion  that  Lysias  preferred  his  accusation  against 
Eratosthenes,  the  result  of  which  we  do  not  know, 
though  we  see  plainly  (even  from  the  accusatory 
speech)  that  the  latter  had  powerful  friends  to  stand 
by  him,  and  that  the  dikasts  manifested  consider* 
able  reluctance  to  condemn  ^    We  learn  moreover 

>  AU  thii  may  be  collected  from  variouB  passagei  of  the  Ont.  siL  of 
Lyaas.  Eratosthenes  did  not  stand  alone  on  his  trial,  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  odUeagueS)  though  of  coune  (pursuant  to  the  psephism 
of  Kann6nus)  the  vote  of  the  dikasts  would  be  taken  about  eadi  aepa>- 
rately — dXXi  irapa  ^'Eparoa-Sivovs  koX  t&p  rovrovt  awapx6rr»¥  diioyp 

'kafifid»€ip fiffV  diroOo-i  fuy  roig  TfH^Korra  hriPovXtven,  irap6¥rag  If 

i^jnirr  jufii  rrjt  rux^t,  Ij  rovnvs  wapidtmt  rj  irdXei,  toimop  viuw  ovroct 
pcfiBrfanin  (s.  80,  81) :  compare  s.  36. 

The  number  of  friends  prepared  to  back  the  defence  of  Eratosthen^, 
and  to  obtain  his  acquittal,  chiefly  by  representing  that  he  had  done  the 
kast  mischief  of  all  the  Thirty-^that  all  that  he  had  done  had  been 
under  fear  of  his  own  life — ^that  he  had  been  the  partisan  and  supporter 
of  Theramends,  whose  memory  was  at  that  time  popular— may  be  seen 
in  sections  51,  56,  65,  87,  88,  91. 

There  are  evidences  also  of  other  accusations  brought  against  the 
Thirty  before  the  senate  of  Areopagus  (Lynas,  Or.  zL  oont,  Theomneat, 
A.  s.  31,  B.  s.  12). 
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from  the  same  speech,  that  such  was  the  detestation 
of  the  Thirty  among  several  of  the  states  surround- 
ing  Attica,  as  to  cause  formal  decrees  for  their  ex« 
pulsion  or  for  prohibiting  their  coming  ^  The  sons, 
even  of  such  among  the  Thirty  as  did  not  return, 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens^  and  enjoy  their 
rights  of  citizens,  unmolested^ ;  a  moderation  rare 
in  Ghrecian  political  warfkre. 

The  first  public  vote  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  nisfran. 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Sparta  and  the  return  of  ^^!Sn^ 
the  exiles,  was  to  restore  the  former  democracy  P^«™i«i'w* 
purely  and  simply,  to  choose  by  lot  the  nine  Archons 
and  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  to  elect 
the  generals — all  as  before.  It  appears  that  this 
restoration  of  the  preceding  constitution  was  par- 
tially opposed  by  a  citizen  named  Phormisius,  who, 
having  served  with  Thrasybulus  in  Peireeus,  now 
moved  that  the  political  franchise  should  for  the  fu- 
ture be  restricted  to  the  possessors  of  land  in  Attica. 
His  proposition  was  understood  to  be  supported  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  recommended  as  cal- 
culated to  make  Athens  march  in  better  harmony 
with  them.  It  was  presented  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween oligarchy  and  democracy,  excluding  both  the 
poorer  freemen  and  those  whose  property  lay  either 
in  moveables  or  in  land  out  of  Attica ;  so  that  the 
aggregate  number  of  the  disfranchised  would  have 
been  five  thousand  persons.  Since  Athens  now  had 
lost  her  fleet  and  maritime  empire,  and  since  the 
importance  of  Peirseus  was  much  curtailed  not 
merely  by  these  losses,  but  by  demolition  of  its 

^  Lysias,  Or.  zii.  cont.  Eratosdi.  a.  36. 

'  Demosth.  ady.  Bceotum  de  Dote  Matexn.  e.  6.  p.  1018. 
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separate  walls  and  of  the  long  walls — ^Phormisius 
and  others  conceived  the  opportunity  favourable  for 
striking  out  the  maritime  and  trading  multitude 
from  the  roll  of  citizens.  Many  of  these  men  must 
have  been  in  easy  and  even  opulent  circumstances ; 
but  the  bulk  of  them  were  poor ;  and  Phormisius 
had  of  course  at  his  command  the  usual  arguments, 
by  which  it  is  attempted  to  prove  that  poor  men 
have  no  business  with  political  judgment  or  action. 
But  the  proposition  was  rejected ;  the  orator  Lysias 
being  among  its  opponents,  and  composing  a  speech 
against  it  which  was  either  spoken,  or  intended  to  be 
spoken,  by  some  eminent  citizen  in  the  assembly'. 
Thepropo-  Unfortunately  we  have  only  a  fragment  of  the 
jected—  speech  remaimng,  wherein  the  proposition  is  justly 
SS^i^ed  criticised  as  mischievous  and  unseasonable,  de- 
«gaL?t  it  priving  Athens  of  a  large  portion  of  her  legitimate 
strength,  patriotism,  and  harmony,  and  even  of 
substantial  men  competent  to  serve  as  hoplites  or 
horsemen — at  a  moment  when  she  was  barely  rising 
from  absolute  prostration.  Ne^er  certainly  was 
the  fallacy  which  connects  political  depravity  or 
incapacity  with  a  poor  station,  and  political  virtue 
or  judgment  with  wealth — more  conspicuously  un- 
masked than  in  reference  to  the  recent  experience 
of  Athens.  The  remark  of  Thrasybulus  was  most 
true^ — that  a  greater  number  of  atrocities,  both 
against  person  and  against  property,  had  been  com- 
mitted in  a  few  months  by  the  Thirty,  and  abetted 
by  the  class  of  Horsemen,  all  rich  ^men — than  the 

'  Dionya.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Lysift>  c.  32.  p.  526;  Lysias,  Orat.  xxxiy., 
Bekk. 
'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  4,  41. 
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poor  majority  of  the  Demos  had  sanctioned  during 
two  generations  of  democracy.  Moreover  we  know, 
on  the  authority  of  a  witness  unfriendly  to  the  de- 
mocracy,  that  the  poor  Athenian  citizens,  who 
served  on  ship*board  and  elsewhere,  were  exact  in 
obedience  to  their  commanders;  while  the  richer 
citizens  who  served  as  hoplites  and  horsemen  and 
who  laid  claim  to  higher  individual  estimatioUi  were 
far  less  orderly  in  the  public  service  i. 

The  motion  of  Phormisius  being  rejected,  the  Revision  of 
antecedent  democracy  was  restored  without  qualifi-  the  Nome- 
cation,  together  with  the  ordinances  of  Drako,  and 
the  laws,  measures,  and  weights  of  Solon.  But  on 
closer  inspection,  it  was  found  that  this  latter  part 
of  the  resolution  was  incompatible  with  the  amnesty 
which  had  been  just  sworn.  According  to  the  laws 
of  Solon  and  Drako,  the  perpetrators  of  enormities 
under  the  Thirty  had  rendered  themselves  guilty, 
and  were  open  to  trial.  To  escape  this  consequence, 
a  second  psephism  or  decree  was  passed,  on  the  pro-* 
position  of  Tisamenus,  to  review  the  laws  of  Solon 
and  Drako,  and  re-enact  them  with  such  additions 
and  amendments  as  might  be  deemed  expedient. 
Five  Hundred  citizens  had  been  just  chosen  by  the 
people  as  Nomothetse  or  Law-makers,  at  the  same 
time  when  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  was  taken 
by  lot :  out  of  these  Nomothetse,  the  Senate  now 
chose  a  select  few,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consider  all 
propositions  for  amendment  or  addition  to  the  laws 
of  the  old  democracy,  and  post  them  up  for  public 
inspection  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymous 

^  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  5, 19. 
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Heroes,  within  the  month  then  running^  The 
Senate,  and  the  entire  body  of  Five  Hundred  No- 
mothetse,  were  then  to  be  convened,  in  order  that 
each  might  pass  in  review,  separately,  both  the  old 
laws  and  the  new  propositions ;  theNomothetee  being 
previously  sworn  to  decide  righteously.  While  this 
discussion  was  going  on,  every  private  citizen  had 
liberty  to  enter  the  senate,  and  to  tender  his  opinion 
with  reasons  for  or  against  any  law.  All  the  laws 
which  should  thus  be  approved,  first  by  the  senate, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Nomothetse,  but  no  others — 
were  to  be  handed  to  the  magistrates,  and  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of  the  Portico  called  Poeki16,  for  public 
notoriety,  as  the  future  regulators  of  the  city.  After 
the  laws  were  promulgated  by  such  public  inscrip- 

*  Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,  s.  83.  ^OirSaov  ff  h»  irpo<rd€if,  {v6iuw)  oidc 
^prjfiivoi  yofJLo$9Tai  vir6  rijg  fiovXrjs  cawypaxtfoifrts  iv  (rdMomr  ^jcri- 
OevrciP  irp6s  rovg  iirmvCfiovg,  o-icofretv  rf  povXofiiv^,  KtA  irapabMvrmw 
T(us  dpx€us  €v  r9d€  r^  M'7i'(*  tovs  de  wapabi^iiivovs  v6fiovg  doKcpiaarw 
irp6T€pov  ^  PovXij  Ka\  ol  yofioBirai  ol  frtproKSo'toi,  obg  ol  dif» 

Putting  together  the  two  sentences  in  which  the  NomofthetK  are  here 
mentioned,  Reiske  and  F.  A.  Wolf  (Prolegom.  ad  Demosthen.  cont. 
Lepdn.  p.  cudx.)  think  that  there  were  two  classes  of  Nomotfaete  i 
one  class  chosen  by  the  senate,  the  other  by  the  people.  This  appoan 
to  me  very  improbable.  The  persons  chosen  by  the  senate  were  in- 
vested with  no  final  or  decisive  function  whatever;  they  were  simply 
chosen  to  consider  what  new  propositions  were  fit  to  be  submitted  fat 
discussion,  and  to  provide  that  such  propositions  should  be  publicly 
made  known.  Now  any  persons  simply  invested  with  this  char«cter 
of  a  preliminary  committee,  would  not  (in  my  judgment)  be  called  No- 
mothettt.  The  reason  why  the  persons  here  mentioned  were  so  called, 
was,  that  they-  were  a  portion  of  the  Five  Hundred  Nomothetae,  in 
whom  the  power  of  peremptory  decision  ultimately  rested.  A  small 
committee  would  naturally  be  entrusted  with  this  preliminary  duty; 
and  the  members  of  that  small  committee  were  to  be  chosen  by  one  of 
the  bodies  with  whom  ultimate  decision  rested,  but  chosen  out  of  the 
other. 
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tioDj  the  Senate  of  Areopagus  was  enjoined  to  take 
care  that  they  should  be  duly  obsenred  and  enforced 
by  the  magistrates.  A  provisional  committee  of 
twenty  citizens  was  named,  to  be  generally  respon- 
sible for  the  city  during  the  time  occupied  in  this 
revision  ^ 
As  soon  as  the  laws  had  been  revised  and  publicly  ^<^«  ^^* 

no  cnmiiiAl 

inscribed  in  thePoBkile  pursuant  to  the  above  decree,  inquiries 
two  concluding  laws  were  enacted  which  completed  canied 
the  purpose  of  the  citizens.  ^d^e 

The  first  of  these  laws  forbade  the  magistrates  to  ^^'g^'**^^ 
act  upon,  or  permit  to  be  acted  upon,  any  law  not  kiddfi*— 
among  those  inscribed ;  and  declared  that  no  pse- 
phism,  either  of  the  senate  or  of  the  people,  should 
overrule  any  law^.  It  renewed  also  the  old  prohi- 
bition (dating  from  the  days  of  KleisthenSs,  and  the 
first  origin  of  the  democracy),  to  enact  a  special  law 
inflicting  direct  hardship  upon  any  individual  Athe- 
nian apart  from  the  rest,  unless  by  the  votes  of  6000 
citizens  voting  secretly. 

The  second  of  the  two  laws  prescribed,  that  all 
the  legal  adjudications  and  arbitrations  which  had 
been  passed  under  the  antecedent  democracy  should 
be  held  valid  and  unimpeached— -but  formally  an- 
nulled all  which  had  been  passed  under  the  Thirty. 
It  farther  provided  that  the  laws  now  revised  and 
inscribed,  should  only  take  efiect  from  the  archon- 

'  Andoldd^  de  MysteruB,  s.  81-^5. 

*  AndokidSfl  de  Myster.  a.  87*  ^^ur^ia  dc  fjajbiP,  firfrt  fiovkiJ£  yajfrt 
^fiou,  (p6fiov)  KvpuiTtpoy  c&cu. 

It  teenu  that  the  word  v6iiav  ought  properly  to  be  inserted  here :  tee 
Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  o.  23.  p.  649. 

Compare  a  similar  use  of  the  phrase — ftufiip  Kvpi&T€poif  e&ai — in  De- 
motthen.  oont.  Lakrit.  c.  9.  p.  937* 
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ship  of  Eukleid^s ;  that  iS|  from  the  nomination  of 
archons  made  after  the  recent  return  of  Thrasybuius 
and  renovation  of  the  democracy  ^ 
Oath  taken      Bv  thesc  ever-memorablc  enactments,  all  acts  done 
senate  and    prior  to  the  nomination  of  the  archon  Eukleid^ 
modified^     and  his  colleagues  (in  the  summer  of  403  b.c.)  were 
excluded  from   serving  as   grounds  for  criminal 
process  against  any  citizen.    To  ensure  more  fully 

1  AndokidSs  de  Myater.  t.  87.  We  see  (from  Demosihen.  ooBt.  Ti- 
mokrat.  c.  15.  p.  718)  that  Andokid^  has  not  cited  the  law  fiiUy.  He 
has  omitted  the  words — vnova  d*  cirl  r»v  TpiaKsxpra  hrpAx^ti,  $  l^  4 
btiiunrli^y  StKvpa  cZmu — ^these  words  not  haying  any  material  connectioa 
with  the  point  at  which  he  was  aiming.  Compare  .fischines  cont.  Ti- 
march.  c.  9.  p.  26^X04  lorw  ravra  oKvpOi  &<nrtp  rk  M  rw  Tpmoma, 
rj  ra  frp6  EvieXeidov,  fj  e?  rir  ^Xi;  frd&irorc  rtiiavn;  iyevero  irpoBta-^ua 

Tiaamenus  is  probably  the  same  person  of  whom  Lysias  speaks 
contemptuonsly — Or.  xzx.  cont.  Nikomach.  s.  36. 

Meier  (De  Bonis  Damnatoram,  p.  71)  thinks  that  there  is  a  contra- 
diction between  the  decree  proposed  by  Tisamenus  (Andok.  de  Myst. 
s.  83),  and  another  decree  proposed  by  Diokl^,  cited  in  the  Oration 
of  Demosth.  cont.  Timokr.  c.  11.  p.  713.  But  there  is  no  real  contra- 
diction  between  the  two,  and  the  only  semblance  of  contradiction  that 
is  to  be  found,  arises  from  the  &ct  that  the  law  of  Diokl^  is  not  cor- 
rectly given  sA  it  now  stands.    It  ought  to  be  read  thus : — 

Atokkfjs  tjfr€,  Toiff  vSfiovs  rovs  irph  'Evkk€ldov  vtBhrras  ev  ^iioKparl^ 
Ka\  6(roi4n  Evkktidov  MOffaav,  Koi  €l(r)p  ajfoyfypapjUvoi,  [air*  EvkXcc- 
dov]  Kvpiovs  €?i/at*  Toifs  dc  fur  £vicXridi;y  rc^cWas  Koi  rokoinby  rtB^fie' 
povs,  Kvpiovg  €?yat  dnh  rfjt  ^fxtptu  ^s  €Ka<rros  ire&ij,  irXiJv  cl  ry  irpo<ryc- 
yptmrcu  xp^vos  ovriva  dct  ^x^*''*  'E^rcypa^roi  dc*  rw  p*v  vw  JccifMvois-^ 
rhv  ypafifjLaT€a  rrjg  PovkrjSf  rpuiKOvra  ^fAepSar  r^  dc  Xotirov,  hg  tof  rvy- 
Xai77  ypafifurrevcav,  npoaypa<l>(T»  napa^ripa  rhv  v6pov  Kvpioy  ehmi  air& 
rrjs  ^fifpas  ^s  MBrf, 

The  words  air  EvxXrtdov,  which  stand  between  brackets  in  the  se- 
cond line,  are  inserted  on  my  own  conjecture ;  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  any  one  who  will  read  the  whole  law  through  and  the  comments 
of  the  orator  upon  it,  will  see  that  they  are  imperatively  required  to 
make  the  sense  complete.  The  entire  scope  and  purpose  of  the  law  is 
to  regulate  clearly  the  time  from  which  each  law  shall  begin  to  be  valid. 

As  the  first  part  of  the  law  reads  now,  without  these  words,  it  has  no 
pertinence — no  bearing  on  the  main  purpose  contemplated  by  Diokl^ 
in  the  second  part,  nor  on  the  reasonings  of  Demosthenes  afterwards.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  the  words  dir'  EvicXcidov  should  have  dropt 
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that  this  should  be  carried  into  efifect,  a  special 
clause  was  added  to  the  oath  taken  annually  by  the 
senators,  as  well  as  to  that  taken  by  the  Heliastic 
dikasts.  The  senators  pledged  themselves  by  oath 
not  to  receive  any  impeachment,  or  give  effect  to 
any  arrest,  founded  on  any  fact  prior  to  the  archon- 
ship  of  Eukleid^s,  excepting  only  against  the  Thirty 
and  the  other  individuals  expressly  shut  out  from 
the  amnesty,  and  now  in  exiled  To  the  oath  an- 
nually taken  by  the  Heliasts,  also,  was  added  the 
clause — •'!  will  not  remember  past  wrongs,  nor  will 
I  abet  any  one  else  who  shall  remember  them ;  on 
the  contrary*,  I  will  give  my  vote  pursuant  to  the 
existing  laws: ''  which  laws  proclaimed  themselves  as 
only  taking  effect  from  the  archonship  of  Eukleidds. 

A  still  farther  precaution  was  taken  to  bar  all  Farther 
actions  for  redress  or  damages  founded  on  acts  done  to  enme 
prior  to  the  archonship  of  EukleidSs.     On  the  mo-  tim^^<^e 
tion  of  Archinus  (the  principal  colleague  of  Tbra-  •^c»*y-. 

out^  seeing  that  ctt'  EvieXe/dov  immediately  precedes :  another  error  has 
been  in  iact  introduced,  by  putting  an  EvieXf/dov  in  the  former  case 
instead  of  cir*  EvxXcidov^ which  error  has  been  corrected  by  various 
recent  editors,  on  the  authority  of  some  MSS. 

The  law  of  Diokl^,  when  properly  read,  fully  harmonises  with  that 
of  Tisamenus.  Meier  wonders  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
boKiiuuria  p6fi«iv  by  the  Nomothetse,  which  is  prescribed  in  the  decree 
of  Tisamenus.  But  it  was  not  necessaiy  to  mention  this  expressly,  since 
the  words  oo-ot  tlahf  dvaytypafifjJvoi  presuppose  the  foregone  boKifuuria, 

'  Andokid^  de  Mystenis,  s.  91.  Kal  ov  dcifofuu  ti^i(i»  ovdc  dira* 
yvtyfiv  €»€Ka  r&v  frp6T€pov  ytyevrjfteymv,  irk^v  r&v  <fi^vy6vT0iiV. 

'  Andoldd.  de  Mystenis,  s.  91.  Koi  ov  fivrjtnKaicfia-ci,  ovdc  3XX<^  (sc. 
SKka  funria-tKOKovvTi)  Trti<rofjuu,  -^ipiovfiM  de  Korh  rovt  KeifjUvovs  v6fjunf9» 

This  clause  does  not  appear  as  part  of  the  Heliastic  oath  given  in 
Demosthen.  cont,  Timokrat.  c.  36.  p.  746.  It  was  extremely  signifi- 
cant and  valuable  for  the  few  years  immediately  succeeding  the  renova- 
tion of  the  democracy.  But  its  value  was  essentially  temporary,  and  it 
was  doubtless  dropped  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  period  to 
which  it  specially  applied. 
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sybulus  at  Pbyld),  a  law  was  passed,  granting  leave 
to  any  defendant  against  whom  such  an  action  might 
be  brought,  to  plead  an  exception  in  bar  (or  Para- 
graphS)  upon  the  special  ground  of  the  amnesty  and 
the  legal  prescription  connected  with  it.  The  legal 
effect  of  this  Paragraph^  or  exceptional  plea,  in 
Attic  procedure,  was  to  increase  both  the  chance  of 
failure,  and  the  pecuniary  liabilities  in  case  of  failure, 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff;  also  to  better  consider- 
ably the  chances  of  the  defendant*  This  enactment 
is  said  to  have  been  moved  by  Archinus,  on  seeing 
that  some  persons  were  beginning  to  institute  ac- 
tions at  law,  in  spite  of  the  amnesty ;  and  for  the 
better  prevention  of  all  such  claims  K 


*  The  Ont*  xtuL  of  Isoknt^s — Pangraphdcont.  Kallimachiim — ^in- 
foniu  us  on  these  points — especially  sections  1-4. 

Kallimachus  had  entered  an  action  against  the  client  of  Isoknt^  for 
10,000  draehmn  (s.  15-I7)f  charging  him  as  an  accomplioe  of  Patttdd^i 
(the  King-Archon  under  the  Ten  who  immediately  succeeded  the  Thirty, 
prior  to  the  return  of  the  exiles),  in  seizing  and  confiscating  a  sum  of 
money  belonging  to  Kallimachus.  The  latter,  in  commencing  this  ac- 
tion«  was  under  the  necessity  of  paying  the  fees  called  prytaneia ;  a  sum 
proportional  to  what  was  daimed,  and  amounting  to  30  drachms, 
when  the  sum  claimed  was  between  1000  and  10,000  drachmae.  Sup- 
pose that  action  had  gone  to  trial  direcUy,  KaUimachus*  if  he  lost  his 
cause,  would  have  to  forfeit  his  prytaneia»  but  he  would  forfeit  no  more. 
Now  according  to  the  Paragraph^  permitted  by  the  law  of  Aichinus, 
the  defendant  is  allowed  to  make  oath  that  the  action  against  him  is 
founded  upon  a  &ct  prior  to  the  archonship  of  Eukleidls ;  and  a  cause 
is  then  tried  first,  upon  that  special  issue,  upon  which  the  defendant  is 
allowed  to  speak  first,  before  the  defendant.  If  the  Terdict,  on  this 
special  issue,  is  given  in  fiivour  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  ia  not 
only  disabled  from  proceeding  fiuther  with  his  action,  but  is  condemned 
besides  to  pay  to  the  defendant  the  forfeit  called  Epobely ;  that  is,  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  sum  claimed.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  verdict  on  the 
special  issue  be  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  he  is  held  entitled  to  proceed 
farther  with  his  original  action,  and  to  receive  besides  at  once,  from  the 
plaintiff,  the  like  forfeit  or  Epobely.  Information  on  these  regulations 
of  procedure  in  the  Attic  dikasteries  may  be  found  in  Meier  and  Scho* 
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By  these  additional  enactments,  security  was 
taken  that  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice 
should  be  in  full  conformity  with  the  amnesty  re- 
cently BWom»  and  that,  neither  directly  nor  indi- 
rectly, should  any  person  be  molested  for  wrongs 
done  anterior  to  Eukleidds.  And  in  fact  the  am- 
nesty was  faithfully  observed :  the  re-entering  exiles 
^m  Peiraeus,  and  the  Horsemen  with  other  parti- 
sans of  the  Thirty  in  Athens,  blended  again  together 
into  one  harmonious  and  equal  democracy. 

Eight  years  prior  to  these  incidents,  we  have  seen  Absence  of 
the  oligarchical  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  for  acdoni^ 
a  moment  successful,  and  afterwards  overthrown ;  ^S^ 
and  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  reference  to  J;^d^r^ 
that  event,  the  wonderful  absence  of  all  reactionary  ^*^?S 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  people,  at  a 
moment  of  severe  provocation  for  the  past  and  ex- 
treme apprehension  for  the  future.    We  noticed 
that  Thucydid^s,  no  friend  to  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, selected  precisely  that  occasion — on  which 
some  manifestation  of  vindictive  impulse  might  have 
been  supposed  likely  and  natural — to  bestow  the 
most  unqualified  eulogies  on  their  moderate  and 
gentle  bearing.  Had  the  historian  lived  to  describe 
the  reign  of  the  Thirty  and  the  restoration  which 
followed  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  expressions 
would  have  been  still  warmer  and  more  emphatic 
in  the  same  sense.     Few  events  in  history,  either 
ancient  or  modem,  are  more  astonishing  than  the 
behaviour  of  the  Athenian  people,  on  recovering 
their  democracy  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty : 
and  when  we  view  it  in  conjunction  with  the  like 

numn,  Attiaelier  Pmzcss,  p.  647;  Piatner,  PtotesB  und  Klagen,  vol.  L 
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phaenomenon  after  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, we  see  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
arose  from  peculiar  caprice  or  accident  of  the  mo- 
ment; both  depended  upon  permanent  attributes 
of  the  popular  character.     If  we  knew  nothing  else 
except  the  events  of  these  two  periods,  we  should  be 
warranted  in  dismissing,  on  that  evidence  alone,  the 
string  of  contemptuous  predicates — giddy,  irascible, 
jealous,  unjust,  greedy,  &c. — one  or  other  of  which 
Mr.  Mitford  so  frequently  pronounces,  and  insinuates 
even  when  he  does  not  pronounce  them,  respect- 
ing the  AtheDian  people  ^     A  people,  whose  ha- 
bitual temper  and  morality  merited  these  epithets, 
could  not  have  acted  as  the  Athenians  acted  both 


^  Wachsmuth— -who 'admit!  into  hit  work,  with  little  or  no  critidsm, 
eveiything  which  has  ever  been  ndd  against  the  Athenian  people,  and 
indeed  against  the  Greeks  generally — aflSrms,  contrary  to  all  evidence 
and  probkbiUty,  that  the  amnesty  was  not  really  observed  at  Athens* 
(Wachsm.  Hellen.  Alterth.  ch.  iz.  s.  71.  vol.  ii.  p.  267.) 

The  simple  and  distinct  words  of  Xenophon — coming  as  they  do  from 
the  mouth  of  so  very  hostile  a  witness — are  sufficient  to  refute  him— 
jcal  6fA6<ravT€g  6pKovs  ^  fi^v  fi^  iJanj<nKaKfi<r€ip,  tht  icaX  vvtf  6funf  7c 
iroXartvopTM,  jcoi  toi£  SpKois  €fifi€pti  6  btjjios  (Hellen.  ii.  4,  43). 

The  passages  to  which  Wachsmuth  makes  reference  do  not  in  the 
least  establish  his  point.  Even  if  actions  at  law  or  aocosations  had 
been  brought,  in  violation  of  the  amnesty,  this  would  not  prove  that 
the  people  violated  it;  unless  we  also  knew  that  the  dikastery  had 
afifirmed  those  actions.  But  he  does  not  refer  to  any  actions  or  accusa- 
tions preferred  on  any  such  ground.  He  only  notices  some  cases  in  which, 
accusation  being  preferred  on  grounds  subsequent  to  Eukleidds,  the  ac- 
cuser makes  allusion  in  his  speech  to  other  matters  anterior  to  Euklei- 
d^.  Now  every  speaker  before  the  Athenian  dikastery  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  call  up  before  the  dikasts  the  whole  past  life  of  his  oppo- 
nent, in  the  way  of  analogous  evidence  going  to  attest  the  general  dia- 
racter  of  the  latter,  good  or  bad.  For  example^  the  accuser  of  SokratSs 
mentions,  as  a  point  going  to  impeach  the  general  character  of  Sokratis, 
that  he  had  been  the  teacher  of  Kritias;  while  the  philosopher  in  his 
defence  alludes  to  his  own  resolution  and  virtue  as  Prytanis  in  the 
assembly  by  which  the  generals  were  condemned  after  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginusee.    Both  these  allusions  come  out  as  evidences  to  general  character. 
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after  the  Four  Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty.  Par- 
ticular acts  may  be  found  in  their  history  which 
justify  severe  censure;  but  as  to  the  permanent 
elements  of  character,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
no  population  in  history  has  ever  afforded  stronger 
evidence  than  the  Athenians  on  these  two  memo- 
rable occasions. 

If  we  follow  the  acts  of  the  Thirty,  we  shall  see  Generous 
that  the  Horsemen  and  the  privileged  Three  Thou-  able  beha.* 
sand  hoplites  in  the  city  had  made  themselves  parti*  ^^emos 
sans  in  every  species  of  flagitious  crime  which  could  ^^^ith 
possibly  be  imagined  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of  5||^j?^*^® 
the  exiles.  The  latter  on  returning  saw  before  them 
men  who  had  handed  in  their  relations  to  be  put  to 
death  without  trial — ^who  had  seized  upon  and  en- 
joyed their  property — ^who  had  expelled  them  all 
from  the  city,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  even  from 
Attica — and  who  had  held  themselves  in  mastery 
not  merely  by  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution, 
but  also  by  inviting  and  subsidizing  foreign  guards. 
Such  atrocities,   conceived   and  ordered   by  the 
Thirty,  had  been  executed  by  the  aid,  and  for  the 
joint  benefit  (as  Kritias  justly  remarked^)  of  those 
occupants  of  the  city  whom  the  exiles  found  on  re- 
turning.   Now  Thrasybulus,  Anytus,  and  the  rest 
of  these  exiles,  saw  their  property  all  pillaged  and 
appropriated  by  others  during  the  few  months  of 
their  absence :  we  may  presume  that  their  lands — 
which  had  probably  not  been  sold,  but  granted  to  in- 
dividual members  or  partisans  of  the  Thirty* — were 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen,  ii.  4,  9. 

s  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 1.  Jjyoy  ^  ^k  t&v  x^P^^^  (p^  rptdKovra)  cy 

QVTol  Koi  ol  0iXoi  TOVt  TOVT^V  SypQVS  tx<iif»* 
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restored  to  them ;  but  the  moveable  property  coold 
not  be  reclaimed,  and  the  losses  to  which  they  re* 
mained  subject  were  prodigious.  The  men  who  had 
caused  and  profited  by  these  losses  ^'-^-often  with 
great  brutality  towards  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
exiles,  as  we  know  by  the  case  of  the  orator  Lysias 
— ^were  now  at  Athens,  all  individually  well  known 
to  the  sufierers.  In  like  manner,  the  sons  and  bro- 
thers of  Leon  and  the  other  victims  of  the  Thirty, 
saw  before  them  the  very  citizens  by  whose  hands 
their  innocent  relatives  had  been  consigned  without 
trial  to  prison  and  execution*.  The  amount  of 
wrong  sufiered  had  been  infinitely  greater  than  in 
the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  the  provocation, 
on  every  ground  pubUc  and  private,  violent  to  a 
degree  never  exceeded  in  history.  Yet  with  aU  this 

^  laokrat^  oont.  Kallinwch*  Or.  XTiii.  8.  30, 

OpatrvfiovKos  fUw  Koi^AjftfTOf,  fUywrtnf  fuw  fhfpdfitptn  rfty  €V  rg  «A«i, 
froXX«r  bi  dimirr€fnfiuPoi  xf^lt^^u^p  tMr^s  ti  raifg  diroypa^froirnK,  Sfums 
ob  ToKftMO'tp  avTots  dutas  Xayx^uf  ovdc  lanfirucaKMtp,  aXX*  cZ  ml  fnpl 
r»r  aXXnp  ftoXXoy  Mp^v  llvycarrai  fiiatrpdmir&aif  dXX'  oSif  fnpi  yp  rmw 
hf  raii  ov»6rfKtu9  hrop  ^X^*-^  ^^  aXXoir  iS£iov<nF. 

On  the  other  hand  the  young  Alkibiad^s  (in  the  Onit.  xvL  of  iBokntdi, 
De  Bigis,  s.  56)  ig  made  to  talk  about  others  recovering  their  property 

rmy  SXXt^p  KOfuCoiMtimp  ritt  ota-las.  My  statement  in  the  text  reeon* 
ciles  these  two.  The  young  Alkibiad^  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
people  had  passed  a  vote  to  grant  compensation  to  him  for  the  confis- 
cation of  his  father's  property,  but  that  the  power  of  his  enemies  had 
disappointed  him  of  it.  We  may  well  doubt  whether  such  vote  ever 
really  passed. 

It  appears  however  that  Batrachus,  one  of  the  chief  informers  who 
brought  in  vietims  for  the  Thirty,  thought  it  prudent  to  live  afterwards 
out  of  Attica  (Lysias  cont.  Andokid.  Or.  vi.  s.  46)^  though  he  would 
have  been  legally  protected  by  the  amnesty. 

'  Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,  s.  94.  McXv^ror  ^  aS  ovrooX  i.VTffay€P  iw\ 
T»v  rpidKoyra  Acovra,  &s  vpeis  Hfiram^s  tore,  Koi  mnOmftv  iK€t»os  axpvros 

M€Xi7rov  Toiyvp  rots  ircucrl  rois  roO  Acovror  cvK  tfm  ^vav  di^xco^ 

ore  roif  n^ftotf  dci  xpl^^  ^*  EvtsKtUhv  fyx^^"^*'  im\  4k  yr  ovw 
mn/yayfy,  oCIf  oMi  diriXryci. 
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sting  fresh  in  their  bosomSi  we  find  the  victorious 
multitude,  on  the  latter  occasion  as  well  as  on  the 
former,  burying  the  past  in  an  indiscriminate  am^ 
nesty,  and  anxious  only  for  the  future  harmonious 
inarch  of  the  renovated  and  all-comprehensive  de- 
mocracy. We  see  the  sentiment  of  commonwealth 
in  the  Demos,  twice  contrasted  with  the  sentiment 
of  faction  in  an  ascendent  oligarchy^ ;  twice  trium- 
phant over  the  strongest  counter-motives,  over  the 
most  bitter  recollections  of  wrongful  murder  and 
spoliation,  over  all  that  passionate  rush  of  reaction- 
ary appetite  which  characterises  the  moment  of 
political  restoration.  **  Bloody  will  be  the  reign  of 
that  king,  who  comes  back  to  his  kingdom  from 
exile" — says  the  Latin  poet:  bloody  indeed  had 
been  the  rule  of  Kritias  and  those  oligarchs  who 
had  just  come  back  from  exile :  ' '  harsh  is  a  Demos 
(observes  ^schylus)  which  has  just  got  clear  of 
misery^/'  But  the  Athenian  Demos,  on  coming 
back  from  Peirseus,  exhibited  the  rare  phaenomenon 
of  a  restoration  after  cruel  wrong  suffered,  sacri- 
ficing all  the  strong  impulse  of  retaliation  to  a  ge- 
nerous and  deliberate  regard  for  the  future  march 
of  the  commonwealth.  Thucydidds  remarks  that 
the  moderation  of  political  antipathy  which  pre- 
vailed at  Athens  after  the  victory  of  the  people  over 
the  Four  Hundred,  was  the  main  cause  which  re- 
vived Athens  from  her  great  public  depression  and 
danger^.  Much  more  forcibly  does  this  remark 
apply  to  the  restoration  after  the  Thirty,  when  the 
public  condition  of  Athens  was  at  the  lowest  depth 

'  Thueyd.  yi.  39.  l^fu>y,  (vfuray  ^tvoftAtrBai,  ^tyapxloif  ^,  fupot. 
*  ^achyliu,  Sept.  ad  Thebal,  ▼.  1047. 

■  Thncyd.  viii.  97.  • 
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of  abasement,  from  which  nothing  could  have  rescued 
her  except  such  exemplary  wisdom  and  patriotism 
on  the  part  of  her  victorious  Demos.  Nothing 
short  of  this  could  have  enabled  her  to  accomplish 
that  partial  resurrection — ^into  an  independent  and 
powerful  single  state,  though  shorn  of  her  imperial 
power — which  will  furnish  material  for  the  subse- 
quent portion  of  our  history. 
Care  of  While  we  note  the  memorable  resolution  of  the 

to  pra^  Athenian  people  to  forget  that  which  could  not  be 
of  priwite  remembered  without  ruin  to  the  future  march  of 
property,  t^g  dcmocracy — ^we  must  at  the  same  time  observe 
that  which  they  took  special  pains  to  preserve  from 
being  forgotten.  They  formally  recognised  all  the 
adjudged  cases  and  all  the  rights  of  property  as  ex- 
isting under  the  democracy  anterior  to  the  Thirty. 
''You  pronounced,  fellow-citizens  (says  Andokid^s), 
that  all  the  judicial  verdicts  and  all  the  decisions  of 
arbitrators  passed  under  the  democracy  should  re- 
main valid — ^in  order  that  there  might  be  no  aboli- 
tion of  debts,  no  reversal  of  private  rights,  but  that 
every  man  might  have  the  means  of  enforcing  con- 
tracts due  to  him  by  others  \"  If  the  Athenian  people 
had  been  animated  by  that  avidity  to  despoil  the 
rich,  and  that  subjection  to  the  passion  of  the  mo- 
ment, which  Mr.  Mitford  imputes  to  them  in  so  many 
chapters  of  his  history — neither  motive  nor  oppor- 
tunity was  now  wanting  for  wholesale  confiscation ; 
of  which  the  rich  themselves,  during  the  dominion 
of  the  Thirty,  had  set  abundant  example.  The  am- 
nesty as  to  political  wrong,  and  the  indelible  memory 

^  AndokidSs  de  MyBterus,  s.  88.  Tas  yxv  hUas^  2  Mp€g,  koX  tqs 
dtalras  /n-oi^<rarc  icvpiag  ehtu,  Smxrai  ^  bfiyuoKpca^tuvijJvjg  rfj  vSKit  iyi" 
poyro,  9ir»s  fujT€  X9*^^  airoicojrai  tUv  fkryr^  dlKM  dvadiKQi  yipowro,  aKkh 
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as  to  the  rights  of  property,  stand  alike  conspicuous 
as  evidences  of  the  real  character  of  the  Athenian 
Demos. 

If  we  wanted  any  farther  proof  of  their  capacity  Repayment 
of  taking  the  largest  and  soundest  views  on  a  diffi*  Laced»mu- 
cult  political  situation,  we  should  find  it  in  another  "*^"'' 
of  their  measures  at  this  critical  period.  The  Ten 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  oligarchical  presidency 
of  Athens  after  the  death  of  Kritias  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Thirty,  had  borrowed  from  Sparta  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  talents,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  war  on  the  exiles  in  Peirseus.  After  the 
peace,  it  was  necessary  that  such  sum  should  be 
repaid,  and  some  persons  proposed  that  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  property  of  those  individuals 
and  that  party  who  had  borrowed  the  money.  The 
apparent  equity  of  the  proposition  was  doubtless 
felt  with  peculiar  force  at  a  time  when  the  public 
treasury  was  in  the  extreme  of  poverty.  But  never- 
theless both  the  democratical  leaders  and  the  peo- 
ple decidedly  opposed  it,  resolving  to  recognise  the 
debt  as  a  public  charge ;  in  which  capacity  it  was 
afterwards  liquidated,  after  some  delay  arising  from 
an  unsupplied  treasury*. 

All  that  was  required  from  the  Horsemen  or  The  Hone- 
Knights  who  had  been  active  in  the  service  of  the  Knights. 
Thirty,  was  that  they  should  repay  the  sums  which 
had  been  advanced  to  them  by  the  latter  as  outfit. 
Such  advance  to  the  Horsemen,  subject  to  subse- 
quent repayment,  and  seemingly  distinct  from  the 
regular  military  pay — appears  to  have  been  a  cus- 

'  ItokntdSy  Areopagit.  Or.  vii.  a.  77 ;  Demotth.  cont.  Leptin.  e.  5. 
p.  460. 

VOL.  vni.  2  B 
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tomary  practice  under  the  previous  democracy  ^ ; 
but  we  may  easily  believe  that  the  Thirty  had 
carried  it  to  an  abusive  excess,  in  their  anxiety  to 
enlist  or  stimulate  partisans — when  we  recollect 
that  they  resorted  to  means  more  nefarious  for  the 
same  end.  There  were  of  course  great  individual 
differences  among  these  Knights,  as  to  the  degree 
in  which  each  had  lent  himself  to  the  misdeeds  of 
the  oligarchy.  Even  the  most  guilty  of  them  were 
not  molested,  and  they  were  sent  four  years  after- 
wards to  serve  with  Agesilaus  in  Asia,  at  a  time 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  required  from  Athens  a 
contingent  of  cavalry*;  theDemos  being  well-pleased 
to  be  able  to  provide  for  them  an  honourable  foreign 
service.  But  the  general  body  of  Knights  suffered 
so  little  disadvantage  from  the  recollection  of  the 
Thirty,  that  many  of  them  in  after-days  became 
senators,  generals,  hipparchs,  and  occupants  of 
other  considerable  posts  in  the  stated 

*  Lysias  pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi.  8.  6-8.  I  accept  substantially  the 
explanation  which  Harpokration  and  Photius  give  of  the  wor^  koto' 
oTatris,  in  spite  of  the  objections  taken  to  it  by  M.  Boeckh,  which 
appear  to  me  not  founded  upon  any  adequate  ground.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  Reiske  is  right  in  distinguishing  KaTaaraa-ts  from  the  pay — 

See  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  b.  ii.  sect.  19.  p.  250.  In 
the  Appendix  to  this  work  (which  is  not  translated  into  English  along 
with  the  work  itself)  he  farther  gives  the  Fragment  of  an  Inscription 
which  he  considers  to  bear  upon  this  resumption  of  KaTdaraa-is  from 
the  Horsemen  or  Knights  after  the  Thirty.  But  the  Fragment  is  so  very 
imperfect,  that  nothing  can  be  affirmed  with  any  certainty  concerning 
it :  see  the  Staatshaush.  der  Athener,  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207, 208. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  4. 

*  Lysias,  Or.  xvi.  pro  Mantitheo,  s.  9,  10;  Lysias, ,  cont.  Evandr. 
Or.  xxvi.  8.  21-25. 

We  see  from  this  latter  oration  (s.  26)  that  Thrasybulus  helped  some 
of  the  chief  persons,  who  had  been  in  the  city  and  had  resisted  the  re- 
torn  of  the  exilesy  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of  the  Dokimasy  (or 
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Although  the  decree  of  Tisamenus — prescribing  Revision  of 
a  revision  of  the  laws  without  delay,  and  directing  Nikoma'"" 
that  the  laws  when  so  revised  should  be  posted  up  ^^^ 
for  public  view,  to  form  the  sole  and  exclusive  guide 
of  the  Dikasteries — had  been  passed  immediately 
after  the  return  from  Peiraeus  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  amnesty,  yet  it  appears  that  considerable 
delay  took  place  before  such  enactment  was  carried 
into  full  effect.  A  person  named  Nikomachus  was 
charged  with  the  duty,  and  stands  accused  of  having 
performed  it  tardily  as  well  as  corruptly.  He  as 
well  as  Tisamenus^  was  a  scribe  or  secretary;  under 
which  name  were  included  a  class  of  paid  officers, 
highly  important  in  the  detail  of  business  at  Athens, 
though  seemingly  men  of  low  birth,  and  looked  upon 
as  filling  a  subordinate  station,  open  to  sneers  from 
unfriendly  orators.  The  boards,  the  magistrates, 
and  the  public  bodies  were  so  frequently  changed 
at  Athens,  that  the  continuity  of  public  business 
could  only  have  been  maintained  by  paid  secreta- 
ries of  this  character,  who  devoted  themselves  con- 
stantly to  the  duty*. 

mination  into  character  previously  to  being  admitted  to  take  possession 
of  any  office,  to  which  a  man  had  been  either  elected  or  drawn  by  lot) 
in  after-years.  He  spoke  in  favour  of  Evander,  in  order  that  the  latter 
might  be  accepted  as  King-Archon. 

^  I  presume  confidently  that  Tisamenus  the  scribe,  mentioned  in 
Lystaa  cont.  Nikomach.  s.  37,  is  the  same  person  as  Tisamenus  named 
in  Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis  (s.  83)  as  the  proposer  of  the  memorable 
psephism. 

*  See  M.  Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  b.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  186, 
Eng.  Tr.,  for  a  summary  of  all  that  is  known  respecting  these  ypa/i- 
/lorcif  or  secretaries. 

The  expression  in  Lysias  cont.  Nikomach.  s.  38—^4  vnoypafifiaTeu' 
atu  ovK  ff£c0Ti  dW  t6v  avr^v  rg  dpxu  "^  ^^^ — ^  correctly  explained  by 
M.  Boeckh  as  having  a  veary  restricted  meaning,  and  as  only  applying 

2b2 
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Nikomachus  had  been  named,  during  the  demo- 
cracy anterior  to  the  Thirty,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  fair  transcript,  and  of  posting  up  afresh 
(probably  in  clearer  characters  and  in  a  place  more 
convenient  for  public  view)  the  old  laws  of  Solon. 
We  can  well  understand  that  the  renovated  demo- 
cratical  feeling,  which  burst  out  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Four  Hundred  and  dictated  the  vehement 
psephisni  of  Demophantus,  might  naturally  also 
produce  such  a  commission  as  this,  for  which  Ni- 
komachus, both  as  one  of  the  public  scribes  or 
secretaries,  and  as  an  able  speaker ^  was  a  suitable 
person.  His  accuser  (for  whom  Lysias  composed 
his  thirtieth  oration  now  remaining)  denounces  him 
as  having  not  only  designedly  lingered  in  the  busi- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  period  of  re- 
muneration— but  even  as  having  corruptly  tampered 
with  the  old  laws,  by  new  interpolations  as  well  as 
by  omissions.  How  far  such  charges  may  have  been 
merited,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  ;  but  even 
assuming  Nikomachus  to  have  been  both  honest  and 
diligent,  he  would  find  no  small  difficulty  in  properly 
discharging  his  duty  of  Anagrapheus^  or  "  Writer- 

to  two  SQOcessiTe  yean.  And  I  think  we  may  doubt  whether  in  prac- 
tice it  was  rigidly  adhered  to ;  though  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that 
these  secretaries  alternated  among  themselves  from  one  board  or  office 
to  another.  Their  great  usefulness  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  they  were 
constantly  in  the  service,  and  thus  kept  up  the  continuous  march  of  the 
details. 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xxx.  cont.  Nikomach.  s.  32. 

^  Lysias,  Or.  xxx.  cont.  Nikomach.  s.  33.  Wachsmnth  calls  him 
erroneously  Antigrapheus  instead  of  Anagrapheus  (Hellen.  Alterth. 
vol.  ii.  ix.  p.  269). 

It  seems  by  Orat.  vii.  of  Lysias  (s.  20,  36,  39)  that  Nikomachns  was 
at  enmity  with  various  persons  who  employed  Lysias  as  their  logograph 
or  speech-writer. 
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up"  of  all  the  old  laws  of  Athens,  from  Solon  down- 
"ward.  Both  the  phraseology  of  these  old  laws,  and 
the  alphabet  in  which  they  were  written,  were  in 
many  cases  antiquated  and  obsolete* ;  while  there 
were  doubtless  also  cases  in  which  one  law  was  at 
variance,  wholly  or  partially,  with  another.  Now 
6uch  contradictions  and  archaisms  would  be  likely 
to  prove  offensive,  if  set  up  in  a  fresh  place  and  with 
clean,  new  characters  ;  while  Nikoniachus  had  no 
authority  to  make  the  smallest  alteration,  and  might 
naturally  therefore  be  tardy  in  a  commission  which 
did  not  promise  much  credit  to  him  in  its  result. 

These  remarks  tend  to  show  that  the  necessity  ^Au^g*^^ 
of  a  fresh  collection  and  publication  (if  we  may  use  lo^ic  ai- 
that  word)  of  the  laws,  had  been  felt  prior  to  the  place  of  the 
time  of  the  Thirty.    But  such  a  project  could  hardly  for  writing 
be  realized  without  at  the  same  time  revising  the  '*p*^®^*^»- 
laws,  as  a  body,  removing  all  flagrant  contradictions, 
and  rectifying  what  might  glaringly  displease  the 
age  either  in  substance  or  in  style.     Now  the  pse- 
phism  of  Tisamenus,  one  of  the  first  measures  of 
the  renewed  democracy  after  the  Thirty,  both  pre- 
scribed such  revision  and  set  in  motion  a  revising 
body ;  but  an  additional  decree  was  now  proposed 
and  carried  by  Archinus,  relative  to  the  alphabet 
in  which  the  revised  laws  should  be  drawn  up.    The 
Ionic  alphabet — that  is,  the  full  Greek  alphabet  of 
twenty.four  letters,  as  now  written  and  printed — 
hjid  been  in  use  at  Athens  universally,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  apparently  for  two  generations ;  but 
from  tenacious  adherence  to  ancient  custom,  the 
laws  had  still  continued  to  be  consigned  to  writing 

*  Lysias,  Or.  x.  cont.  Theomnest.  A.  s.  16-20, 
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in  the  old  Attic  alphabet  of  only  sixteen  or  eighteen 
letters.  It  was  now  ordained  that  this  scanty  alpha- 
bet should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  revised 
laws,  as  well  as  all  future  public  acts,  should  be 
written  up  in  the  full  Ionic  alphabet  \ 

Partly  through  this  important  reform,  partly 
through  the  revising  body, partly  through  the  agency 
of  Nikomachus,  who  was  still  continued  as  Ana- 
grapheus — the  revision,  inscription,  and  publication 
of  the  laws  in  their  new  alphabet  was  at  length  com- 
pleted. But  it  seems  to  have  taken  two  years  to 
perform — or  at  least  two  years  elapsed  before  Niko- 
machus went  through  his  trial  of  accountability*. 
He  appears  to  have  made  various  new  propositions 
of  his  own,  which  were  among  those  adopted  by  the 
Nomothetse :  for  these  his  accuser  attacks  him,  on 
the  trial  of  accountability,  as  well  as  on  the  stiil 
graver  allegation  of  having  corruptly  falsified  the 
decisions  of  that  body — writing  up  what  they  had 
not  sanctioned,  or  suppressing  that  which  they  had 
sanctioned^. 
Memorable  The  archouship  of  Eukleid6s,  succeeding  imme- 
tbe  arehon-  diatcly  to  the  Anarchy,  (as  the  archonship  of  Py- 
Eakidd^s.  thod6rus,  or  the  period  of  the  Thirty,  was  denomi- 
torLj^uis.  D^ted,)  became  thus  a  cardinal  point  or  epoch  in 
Athenian  history.     We  cannot  doubt  that  the  laws 

*  See  Taylor,  Vit.  Lysise,  p.  53,  54 ;  Franz,  Element.  Epigraphicd 
Orsc.  In  trod.  p.  18-24. 

'  Lysias  cent.  Ntkom.  s.  3.  His  employment  had  lasted  six  years 
altogether :  four  years  before  the  Thirty — ^two  years  after  them — s.  7- 
At  least  this  seems  the  sense  of  the  orator. 

*  I  presume  this  to  be  the  sense  of  s.  21  of  the  Oration  of  Lysias 
against  him — c2  fuv  vSfiovs  iriBriv  ntpi  ttjs  dvaypatjirjs,  &c. :  also  s.  33- 
45 — irapanakov/jLtv  iv  r^  Kpicti  rtpMptl(r6<u  rovs  rrfv  vfitrtpap  vofio$€<ritaf 
d<fHivl(opTas,  &c. 

Tlic  tenor  of  the  oration,  however,  i»  unfortunately  obscure. 
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came  forth  out  of  this  revision  considerably  modified, 
though  unhappily  we  possess  no  particulars  on  the 
subject.  We  learn  that  the  political  franchise  was, 
on  the  proposition  of  Aristophon,  so  far  restricted 
for  the  future,  that  no  person  could  be  a  citizen  by 
birth  except  the  son  of  citizen  parents  on  both 
sides ;  whereas  previously,  it  had  been  sufficient  if 
the  father  alone  was  a  citizen*.  The  rhetor  Lysias, 
by  station  a  metic,  had  not  only  suflFered  great 
loss,  narrowly  escaping  death  from  the  Thirty  (who 
actually  put  to  death  his  brother  Polemarchus) — 
but  had  contributed  a  large  sum  to  assist  the  armed 
efforts  of  the  exiles  under  Thrasybulus  in  Peira^us. 
As  a  reward  and  compensation  for  such  antecedents, 
the  latter  proposed  that  the  franchise  of  citizen 
should  be  conferred  upon  him  ;  but  we  are  told  that 
this  decree,  though  adopted  by  the  people,  was  after- 
wards indicted  by  Archinus  as  illegal  or  informal, 
and  canceled.  Lysias,  thus  disappointed  of  the  citi- 
zenship, passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  an  Iso- 
teles,  or  non-freeman  on  the  best  condition,  exempt 
from  the  peculiar  burdens  upon  the  class  of  metics^ 

Such  refusal  of  citizenship  to  an  eminent  man  other 
like  Lysias,  who  had  both  acted  and  suffered  in  the  Athens- 
cause  of  the  democracy,  when  combined  with  the  Jhe  Bowd 
decree  of  Aristophon  above  noticed,  implies  a  degree  SfmJB— rel 
of  augmented  strictness  which  we  can  only  partially  sanction  of 
explain.      It  was  not  merely  the  renewal  of  her  of  cuizen- 
democracy  for  which  Athens  had  now  to  provide.  '  *^" 
She  had  also  to  accommodate  her  legislation  and 

'  Isseus,  Or.  viii.  De  Kiron.  Sort.  s.  61 ;  Demosthen.  cont.  Eubulid. 
e.  10.  p.  1307. 

'  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  (Lysias)  p.  836  j  Taylor,  Vit.  Lyaiec,  p.  53. 
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administration  to  her  future  march  as  an  isolated 
state,  without  empire  or  foreign  dependencies.  For 
this  purpose  material  changes  must  have  been  re- 
quired :  among  others,  we  know  that  the  Board  of 
Hellenotamiae  (originally  named  for  the  collection 
and  management  of  the  tribute  at  Delos,  but  attract- 
ing to  themselves  gradually  more  extended  func- 
tions, until  they  became  ultimately,  immediately 
before  the  Thirty,  the  general  paymasters  of  the 
state)  was  discontinued,  and  such  among.its  duties 
as  did  not  pass  away  along  with  the  loss  of  the  foreign 
empire,  were  transferred  to  two  new  officers — the 
treasurer  at  war,  and  the  manager  of  the  The6rikon 
or  religious  festival-fund  ^  Respecting  these  two 
new  departments,  the  latter  of  which  especially  be- 
came so  much  extended  as  to  comprise  most  of  the 
disbursements  of  a  peace-establishment,  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  hereafter ;  at  present  I  only  notice 
them  as  manifes'tations  of  the  large  change  in  Athe- 
nian administration  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  the 
empire.  There  were  doubtless  many  other  changes 
arising  from  the  same  cause,  though  we  do  not 
know  them  in  detail ;  and  I  incline  to  number  among 
such  the  alteration  above  noticed  respecting  the 
right  of  citizenship.  While  the  Athenian  empire 
lasted,  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  spread  over  the 
JSgean  in  every  sort  of  capacity — as  settlers,  mer- 
chants, navigators,  soldiers,  &c. ;  which  must  have 
tended  materially  to  encourage  intermarriages  be- 
tween them  and  the  women  of  other  Grecian  insular 
states.     Indeed  we  are  even  told  that  an  express 

^  See  respecting  tbia  change  Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Atbens,  ii.  7. 
p.  180  seq.,  Eng.  Tr. 
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permission  of  connubium  with  AtheDians  was  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea^ — a  fact  (noticed  by 
Lysias)  of  some  moment  in  illustrating  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Athenian  empire  to  multiply  family 
ties  between  Athens  and  the  allied  cities.  Now, 
according  to  the  law  which  prevailed  before  Euklei- 
dfis,  the  son  of  every  such  marriage  was  by  birth 
an  Athenian  citizen ;  an  arrangement  at  that  time 
useful  to  Athens,  as  strengthening  the  bonds  of  her 
empire — and  eminently  useful  in  a  larger  point  of 
view,  among  the  causes  of  Pan-hellenic  sympathy. 
But  when  Athens  was  deprived  both  of  her  empire 
and  her  fleet,  and  confined  within  the  limits  of  Attica 
— there  no  longer  remained  any  motive  to  continue 
such  a  regulation,  so  that  the  exclusive  city-feeling, 
instinctive  in  the  Grecian  mind,  again  became  pre* 
dominant.  Such  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the 
new  restrictive  law  proposed  by  Aristophon. 

Thrasybulus  and  the  gallant  handful  of  exiles  who  Honorary 
had  first  seized  Phylfi,  received  no  larger  reward  Thnwy- 
than  1000  drachmae  for  a  common  sacrifice  and  thenTiea. 
votive  offering,  together  with  wreaths  of  olive  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  from  their  countrymen*.     The 
debt  which  Athens  owed  to  Thrasybulus  was  indeed 
such  as  could  not  be  liquidated  by  money.     To  his 
individual  patriotism,  in  great  degree,  we  may  ascribe 
not  only  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  but  its 
good  behaviour  when  restored.  How  different  would 
have  been  the  consequences  of  the  restoration  and 
the  conduct  of  the  people,  had  the  event  been  brought 

'  Lysias,  Fragm.  Or.  xxxiv.  De  non  dissolvend^  Republic^,  s.  3 — 
SkXh.  «al  Ev/3o€V(riy  ifnyaylav  ftroiovfifBa,  &c. 

'  .Sschin^,  cont.  Ktetiphon.  c.  62.  p.  437 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Thrasy- 
bul.  c.  4. 
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about  by  a  man  like  Alkibiadds,  applying  great  abi- 
lities principally  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  cu- 
pidity and  power ! 
Poiition  At  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  however, 

^Aikir'  Alkibiadfis  was  already  no  more.  Shortly  after  the 
^^^  catastrophe  at  iEgospotami,  he  had  sought  shelter 
in  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  no  longer  thinking 
himself  safe  from  Lacedaemonian  persecution  in  his 
forts  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese-  He  carried  with 
him  a  good  deal  of  property,  though  he  left  still  more 
behind  him  in  these  forts  ;  how  acquired,  we  do  not 
know.  But  having  crossed  apparently  to  Asia  by 
the  Bosporus,  he  was  plundered  by  the  Thracians 
in  Bithynia,  and  incurred  much  loss  before  he  could 
reach  Pharnabazus  in  Phrygia.  Renewing  the  tie 
of  personal  hospitality  which  he  had  contracted  with 
Pharnabazus  four  years  before \  he  now  solicited 
from  the  satrap  a  safe  conduct  up  to  Susa.  The 
Athenian  envoys — whom  Pharnabazus,  after  his 
former  pacification  with  AlkibiadSs  in  408  B.C.,  had 
engaged  to  escort  to  Susa,  but  had  been  compelled 
by  the  mandate  of  Cyrus  to  detain  as  prisoners — 
were  just  now  released  from  their  three  years'  de- 
tention, and  enabled  to  come  down  to  thePropontis*; 
and  AlkibiadSs,  by  whom  this  mission  had  originally 
been  projected,  tried  to  prevail  on  the  satrap  to  per- 
form the  promise  which  he  had  originally  given,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  fulfill.  The  hopes  of  the  san- 
guine exile,  reverting  back  to  the  history  of  Themi- 
stoklSs,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  same  success  at 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  3,  12.   t6p  tc  Kot»6p  BpKov  lud  Idl^  oXX^Xour 
irtOTCCff  ifroiovpTo. 
*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  4,  7> 
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Sasa  as  bad  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  latter :  nor  was 
the  design  impracticable,  to  one  whose  ability  was 
universally  renowned^  and  who  had  already  acted  as 
minister  to  Tissaphernfis. 

The  court  of  Susa  was  at  this  time  in  a  peculiar  Artaxerxes 
position.  King  Darius  Nothus,  having  recently  died,  JJc  mw* 
had  been  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Artaxerxes  p"4it! 
Mnenion' ;  but  the  younger  son  Cyrus,  whom  Da-  Plan*  ©^ 
rius  had  sent  for  during  his  last  illness,  tried  after  AikiWadSs 
the  death  of  the  latter  to  supplant  Artaxerxes  in  the  reYeai  them 
succession — or  at  least  was  suspected  of  so  trying.  *^  "*** 
Being  seized  and  about  to  be  slain,  the  queen-mother 
Parysatis  prevailed  upon  Artaxerxes  to  pardon  him, 
and  send  him  again  down  to  his  satrapy  along  the 
coast  ofIonia,where  he  laboured  strenuously,  though 
secretly,  to  acquire  the  means  of  dethroning  his 
brother;    a  memorable  attempt,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  hereafter.  But  his  schemes,  though 
carefully  masked,  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
Alkibiad^s,  who  wished  to  make  a  merit  of  reveal* 
ing  them  at  Susa,  and  to  become  the  instrument  of 
defeating  them.     He  communicated  his  suspicions 
as  well  as  his  purpose  to  Pharnabazus ;  whom  he 
tried  to  awaken  by  alarm  of  danger  to  the  empire, 
in  order  that  he  might  thus  get  himself  forwarded 
to  Susa  as  informant  and  auxiliary. 

Pharnabazus  was  already  jealous  and  unfriendly  The  Lace- 
in  spirit  towards  Lysander  and  the  Lacedaemonians  conTo^lnt^' 
(of  which  we  shall  soon  see  plain  evidence) — and  ™5lire™* 
perhaps  towards  Cyrus  also,  since  such  were  the  Phama- 
habitual  relations  of  neighbouring  satraps  in  the  put  him  to 
Persian  empire.    But  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Cyrus 

^  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  I ;  Diodor.  xiii.  108. 
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were  now  all-powerful  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  so  that 
he  probably  did  not  dare  to  exasperate  them,  by- 
identifying  himself  with  a  mission  so  hostile  and  an 
enemy  so  dangerous  to  both.  Accordingly  he  refused 
compliance  with  the  request  of  AlkibiadSs  ;  grant- 
ing him  nevertheless  permission  to  live  in  Phrygia, 
and  even  assigning  to  him  a  revenue.  But  the  ob- 
jects at  which  the  exile  was  aiming  soon  became  more 
or  less  fully  divulged,  to  those  against  whom  they 
were  intended.  His  restless  character,  enterprise, 
and  capacity,  were  so  well  known  as  to  raise  exag- 
gerated fears  as  well  as  exaggerated  hopes.  Not 
merely  Cyrus — but  the  Lacedaemonians,  closely  allied 
with  Cyrus — and  the  Dekadarchies,  whom  Lysander 
had  set  up  in  the  Asiatic  Grecian  cities,  and  who  held 
their  power  only  through  Lacedaemonian  support- 
all  were  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Alkibiad^ 
again  in  action  and  command,  amidst  so  many  unset- 
tled elements.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  exiles 
whom  these  Dekadarchies  had  banished,  and  the  dis- 
affected citizens  who  remained  at  home  under  their 
government  in  fear  of  banishment  or  death,  kept  up 
correspondence  with  him,  and  looked  to  him  as  a  pro- 
bable liberator.  Moreover  the  Spartan  king  Agis  still 
retained  the  same  personal  antipathy  against  him. 
which  had  already  some  years  before  procured  the 
order  to  be  despatched,  from  Sparta  to  Asia,  to  as- 
sassinate him.  Here  are  elements  enough,  of  hosti- 
lity, vengeance,  and  apprehension,  afloat  against 
AlkibiadSs — without  believing  the  story  of  Plutarch, 
that  Kritias  and  the  Thirty  sent  to  apprise  Lysander 
that  the  oligarchy  at  Athens  could  not  stand,  so  long 
as  Alkibiad^s  was  alive.     The  truth  is,  that  though 
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the  Thirty  had  included  him  in  the  list  of  exiles  i 
they  had  much  less  to  dread  from  his  assaults  or 
plots,  in  Attica,  than  the  Lysandrian  Dekadarchies 
in  the  cities  of  Asia.  Moreover  his  name  was  not 
popular  even  among  the  Athenian  democrats,  as  will 
be  shown  hereafter  when  we  come  to  recount  the 
trial  of  Sokrat^s.  Probably  therefore  the  alleged 
intervention  of  Kritias  and  the  Thirty,  to  procure 
the  murder  of  Alkibiadds,  is  a  fiction  of  the  subse- 
quent encomiasts  of  the  latter  at  Athens,  in  order 
to  create  for  him  claims  to  esteem  as  a  friend  and 
fellow-sufferer  with  the  democracy. 

A  special  despatch  (or  Skytald)  was  sent  out  by  Assassina- 
the  Spartan  authorities  to  Lysander  in  Asia,  en-  biadL  by  ' 
joining  him  to  procure  that  Alkibiad^s  should  be  phara^ 
put  to  death.   Accordingly  Lysander  communicated  ^•^• 
this  order  to  Pharnabazus,  within  whose  satrapy  Al- 
kibiad^s  was  residing,  and  requested  that  it  might  be 
put  in  execution.    The  whole  character  of  Pharnaba- 
zus shows  that  he  would  not  perpetrate  such  a  deed, 
towards  a  man  with  whom  he  had  contracted  ties  of 
hospitality,  without  sincere  reluctance  and  great  pres- 
sure from  without ;  especially  as  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  connive  underhand  at  the  escape  of 
the  intended  victim.   We  may  therefore  be  sure  that 
it  was  Cyrus,  who,  informed  of  the  revelations  con- 
templated by  AlkibiadSs,  enforced  the  requisition 
of  Lysander ;  and  that  the  joint  demand  of  the  two 
was  too  formidable  even  to  be  evaded,  much  less 
openly  disobeyed.     Accordingly  Pharnabazus  des- 
patched his  brother  Magseus  and  his  uncle  Sisami- 
thres  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  to  assassinate 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  42 ;  Iflokratte,  Or.  xvi.  De  Bigii,  s.  46. 
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Alkibiadds  in  the  Phrygian  village  where  he  was 
residing.  These  men,  not  daring  to  force  their  way 
into  his  house,  surrounded  it  and  set  it  on  fire ; 
but  Alkibiad^s,  having  contrived  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  rushed  out  upon  his  assailants  with  a  dagger 
in  his  right-hand,  and  a  cloak  wrapped  round  bis 
left  to  serve  as  a  shield.  None  of  them  dared  to 
come  near  him ;  but  they  poured  upon  him  showers 
of  darts  and  arrows  until  he  perished,  undefended 
as  he  was  either  by  shield  or  by  armour.  A  female 
companion  with  whom  he  lived  —  Timandra  — 
wrapped  up  his  body  in  garments  of  her  own,  and 
performed  towards  it  all  the  last  affectionate  solem- 
nities ^ 
Character  Such  was  the  deed  which  Cyrus  and  the  Lace- 
biadas.  daemonians  did  not  scruple  to  enjoin,  nor  the  uncle 
and  brother  of  a  Persian  satrap  to  execute — and  by 
which  this  celebrated  Athenian  perished,  before  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  fifty.  Had  he  lived,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  he  would  again  have  played  some 
conspicuous  part — for  neither  his  temper  nor  his 
abilities,  would  have  allowed  him  to  remain  in  the 
shade — but  whether  to'  the  advantage  of  Athens  or 
not,  is  more  questionable.  Certain  it  is,  that  taking 
his  life  throughout,  the  good  which  he  did  to  her 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  far  greater  evil.     Of  the 

'  I  put  together  what  seems  to  me  the  most  probable  account  of  the 
death  of  Alkibiad^d  from  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  38,  39 ;  Diodorus,  xiv.  1 1 
(who  cites  Ephorus,  compare  Ephor.  Fragm.  126,  ed.  Didot);  Corne- 
lius Nepos,  Alkibiad.  c.  10;  Justin,  v.  8;  Isokrat^s,  Or.  xvi.  De  Bigia, 
8.50. 

There  were  evidently  different  stories,  about  the  antecedent  causes 
and  circumstances,  among  which  a  selection  must  be  made.  The  ex- 
treme perfidy  ascribed  by  Ephorus  to  Phamabazus  appears  to  me  not 
at  all  in  the  character  of  that  satrap. 
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disastrous  Sicilian  expedition,  he  was  more  the  cause 
than  any  other  individual — though  that  enterprise 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  been  caused  by  any 
individual,  but  rather  to  have  emanated  from  a 
national  impulse.     Having  first,  as  a  counsellor, 
contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  plunge  the 
Athenians  into  this  imprudent  adventure,  he  next, 
as  an  exile,  contributed  more  than  any  othis  man 
(except  Nikias)  to  turn  that  adventure  into  ruin, 
and  the  conseqiiences  of  it  into  still  greater  ruin. 
Without  him,  Gylippus  would  not  have  been  sent 
to  Svracuse — Dekeleia  would  not  have  been  fortified 
— Chios  and  Miletus  would  not  have  revolted — the 
oligarchical  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  would 
not  have  been  originated.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
bis  first  three  years  of  political  action  as  Athenian 
leader,  in  a  speculation  peculiarly  his  own — the 
alliance  with  Argos,  and  the  campaigns  in  Pelopon- 
nesus —  proved  in  any  way  advantageous  to  his 
country.    On  the  contrary,  by  playing  an  oflfensive 
game  where  he  had  hardly  sufllcient  force  for  a  de- 
fensive, he  enabled  the  Lacedaemonians  completely 
to  recover  their  injured  reputation  and  ascendency 
through  the  important  victory  of  Mantineia.     The 
period  of  his  life  really  serviceable  to  his  country, 
and  really  glorious  to  himself,  was  that  of  three  years 
ending  with  his  return  to  Athens  in  407  b.c.     The 
results  of  these  three  years  of  success  were  frustrated 
by  the  unexpected  coming-down  of  Cyrus  as  satrap : 
but,  just  at  the  moment  when  it  behoved  Alkibiadds 
to  put  forth  a  higher  measure  of  excellence,  in  order 
to  realise  his  own  promises  in  the  face  of  this  new 
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obstacle  —  at  that  critical  moment  we  find  him 
spoiled  by  the  unexpected  welcome  which  had  re- 
cently greeted  him  at  Athens,  and  falling  miserably 
short  even  of  the  former  merit  whereby  that  welcome 
had  been  earned. 

If  from  his  achievements  we  turn  to  his  disposi* 
tions,  his  ends,  and  his  means — there  are  few  cha- 
racteiVin  Grecian  history  who  present  so  little  to 
esteem,  whether  we  look  at  him  as  a  public  or  as 
a  private  man.  His  ends  are  those  of  exorbitant 
ambition  and  vanit)^ — his  means  rapacious  as  well 
as  reckless — from  his  first  dealing  with  Sparta  and 
the  Spartan  envoys,  down  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
The  manoeuvres  whereby  his  political  enemies  first 
procured  his  exile  were  indeed  base  and  guilty  in 
a  high  degree ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  if  his 
enemies  were  more  numerous  and  violent  than  those 
of  any  other  politician  in  Athens,  the  generating 
seed  was  sown  by  his  own  overweening  insolence, 
and  contempt  of  restraints,  legal  as  well  as  social. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  never  once  defeated 
either  by  land  or  sea.  In  courage,  in  ability,  in  en- 
terprise, in  power  of  dealing  with  new  men  and 
new  situations,  he  was  never  wanting ;  qualities, 
which,  combined  with  his  high  birth,  wealth,  and 
personal  accomplishments,  suflSced  to  render  him 
for  the  time  the  first  man  in  every  successive  party 
which  he  espoused — Athenian,  Spartan,  or  Persian 
— oligarchical  or  democratical.  But  to  none  of  them 
did  he  ever  inspire  any  lasting  confidence ;  all  suc- 
cessively threw  him  oflf.  On  the  whole,  we  shall 
find  few  men  in  whom  eminent  capacities  for  action 
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and  command  are  so  thoroughly  marred  by  an  as- 
semblage of  bad  moral  qualities,  as  Alkibiad^s^ 

^  Cornelius  Nepos  says  (Alcib.  c.  11)  of  AUdbiad^s — ''Ilunc  infa- 
matum  a  pleriaque  tres  gravissimi  historici  summis  laudibus  eztulerunt : 
Thucydidea,  qui  ejusdem  sctatis  fuit ;  Theopompus,  qui  fuit  post  ali- 
quando  natus ;  et  Timsus :  qui  quidem  duo  maledicentianmi,  nescio 
quo  modOj  in  illo  uno  laudando  consderunt.'* 

We  have  no  means  of  appreciating  wbat  was  said  by  Theopompus 
and  Timseus.  But  as  to  ThucydidSs,  it  is  to  be  recoUected  that  he 
extols  only  the  capacity  and  warlike  enterprise  of  AUdbiad^s — nothing 
beyond;  and  he  had  good  reason  for  doing  so.  His  picture  of  the 
dispositions  and  conduct  of  Alkibiad^s  is  the  reverse  of  eulogy. 

The  Oration  zvi.  of  Isokratds,  De  Bigis,  spoken  by  the  son  of  Alki- 
biadds,  goes  into  a  laboured  panegyric  of  his  father's  character,  but  is 
prodigiously  inaccurate^  if  we  compare  it  with  the  facts  stated  in  Thu- 
cydidds  and  Xenophon.  But  he  is  justified  in  saying — ovdcirorc  rev 
varp6s  ^yovftepov  Tp6ncuoy  v/u»y  ^on^cray  ol  ifohAyMn  (s.  23). 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

THE   DRAMA.— RHETORIC  AND  DIALECTICS.— THE 

SOPHISTS. 

Athena  im-  Rbspbctino  tbe  political  history  of  Atheng  daring 
Sker  En/    the  few  years  immediately  succeeding  the  restoratioa 
pditoT     of  th^  democracy,  we  have  unfortunately  little  or 
bttie'^       no  information.     But  in  the  spring  of  399  B.C.,  be- 
known.       tweeu  three  and  four  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
archonship  of  Eukleid^s,  an  event  happened  of  para- 
mount interest  to  the  intellectual  public  of  Greece 
as  well  as  to  philosophy  generally — the  trial,  con- 
demnation, and  execution,  of  Sokratds.     Before  I 
recount  that  memorable  incident,  it  will  be  proper 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  literary  and  philosophical 
character  of  the  age  in  which  it  happened.   Though 
literature  and  philosophy  are  now  becoming  separate 
departments  in  Greece,  each  exercises  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  other — and  the  state  of  dramatic 
literature  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  causes  directly 
contributing  to  the  fate  of  SokratSs. 
Extnordi-        During  the  century  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
bp^e^of   between  Kleisthends  and  Eukleidds,  there  had  beeu 
^^^^     produced  a  development  of  dramatic  genius,  tragic 
and  comic,  never  paralleled  before  or  afterwards, 
^schylus,  the  creator  of  the  tragic  drama,  or  at 
least  the  first  composer  who  rendered  it  illustrious, 
had  been  a  combatant  both  at  Marathon  andSalamis ; 
while  Sophokl^s  and  Euripidds,  his  two  eminent 
followers  (the  former,  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
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AtheDian  armameDt  against  Samos  in  440  b.c.) 
expired  both  of  them  only  a  year  before  the  battle 
of  ^gospotami — just  in  time  to  escape  the  bitter 
humiliation  and  suffering  of  that  mournful  period. 
Out  of  the  once  numerous  compositions  of  these 
poets  we  possess  only  a  few,  yet  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  the  grandeur  of 
Athenian  tragedy;  and  when  we  learn  that  they 
were  frequently  beaten,  even  with  the  best  of  their 
dramas  now  remaining,  in  fair  competition  for  the 
prize  against  other  poets  whose  names  only  have 
reached  us — ^we  are  warranted  in  presuming  that 
the  best  productions  of  these  successful  competitors, 
if  not  intrinsically  finer,  could  hardly  have  been 
inferior  in  merit  to  theirs'. 

The  tragic  drama  belonged  essentially  to  the  onduai 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  god  Dionysus ;  being  ori-  ment^f 
ginally  a  chorus  sung  in  his  honour,  to  which  were  *"«^y- 
successively  superadded — first,  an  Iambic  mono- 
logue,— next,  a  dialogue  with  two  actors, — ^lastly,  a 
regular  plot  with  three  actors,  and  the  chorus  itself 
interwoven  into  the  scene.     Its  subjects  were  from 
the  beginning,  and  always  continued  to  be,  persons 
either  divine  or  heroic,  above  the  level  of  historical 
life  and  borrowed  from  what  was  called  the  mythical 
past :  the  Persae  of  ^schylus  forms  a  splendid  ex- 
ception, but  the  two  analogous  dramas  of  his  con- 
temporary, Phrynichus, — ^the  Phoenissae   and  the 
capture  of  Miletus — were  not  successful  enough  to 

^  The  (Edipus  TyraimuB  of  SophoklSs  was  sorpaned  by  the  rival 
compoation  of  Philoklte.  The  Medea  of  £iiripid6s  stood  oidy  third  for 
the  prize;  Euphoriom  boh  of  iEschylus,  being  first,  Sophokl^  seccHid. 
Yet  these  two  tragedies  are  the  masterpieces  now  remaining  of  So* 
phokl^s  and  Euripidls. 

2f2 
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invite  subsequent  tragedians  to  meddle  with  con- 
temporary events.  To  three  serious  dramas  or  a 
trilogy — at  first  connected  together  by  sequence  of 
subject  more  or  less  loose,  but  afterwards  uncon- 
nected and  on  distinct  subjects,  through  an  innova- 
tion introduced  by  Sophokl^s,  if  not  before — ^the 
tragic  poet  added  a  fourth  or  satyrical  drama ;  the 
characters  of  which  were  satyrs,  the  companions  of 
the  god  Dionysus,  and  other  heroic  or  mythical 
persons  exhibited  in  farce.  He  thus  made  up  a 
total  of  four  dramas  or  a  tetralogy,  which  he  got 
up  and  brought  forward  to  contend  for  the  prize  at 
the  festival.  The  expense  of  training  the  chorus 
and  actors  was  chiefly  furnished  by  the  Chor^gi, 
wealthy  citizens,  of  whom  one  was  named  for  each 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  whose  honour  and  vanity  were 
greatly  interested  in  obtaining  the  prize.  At  first, 
these  exhibitions  took  place  on  a  temporary  stage, 
with  nothing  but  wooden  supports  and  scaffolding ; 
but  shortly  after  the  year  500  b.c,  on  an  occasion 
when  the  poets  iEschylus  and  Pratinas  were  con- 
tending for  the  prize,  this  stage  gave  way  during 
the  ceremony,  and  lamentable  mischief  was  the  re- 
sult. After  that  misfortune,  a  permanent  theatre 
of  stone  was  provided.  To  what  extent  the  project 
was  realised  before  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  we  do 
not  accurately  know ;  but  after  his  destructive  oc- 
cupation of  Athens,  the  theatre,  if  any  existed  pre- 
viously, would  have  to  be  rebuilt  or  renovated  along 
with  other  injured  portions  of  the  city. 
Abundance  It  was  uudcr  that  great  development  of  the  power 
tn^edy  at  of  Athens  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  Xerxes, 
Athena.       ^^j^^j.  ^j^^  theatre  with  its  appurtenances  attained  full 
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magnitude  and  elaboration,  and  Attic  tragedy  its 
maximum  of  excellence.  Sophoklds  gained  his  firjst 
victory  over ^Eschylus  in 468  B.C.:  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  Euripides  was  in  455  b.c.  The  names,  though 
unhappily  the  names  alone,  of  many  other  compe- 
titors have  reached  us :  Philoklds,  who  gained  the 
prize  even  over  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophokl^s ; 
Euphorion  son  of  iSschylus,  Xenoklds  andNikoma- 
chus,  all  known  to  have  triumphed  over  Euripides ; 
Neophron,  Achseus,  Ion,  Agathon,  and  many  more. 
The  continuous  stream  of  new  tragedy,  poured  out 
year  after  year,  was  something  new  in  the  history  of 
the  Greek  mind.  If  we  could  suppose  all  the  ten  tribes 
contending  for  the  prize  every  year,  there  would  be 
ten  tetralogies  (or  sets  of  four  dramas  each,  three 
tragedies  and  one  satyrical  farce)  at  the  Dionysiac 
festival,  and  as  many  at  the  Lenaean.  So  great  a 
number  as  sixty  new  tragedies  composed  every 
year^  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  yet  we  do  not  know 

'  The  carefiil  examination  of  Welcker  (Griech.  Tragodie.  vol.  i.  p.  76) 
makes  ont  the  titles  of  eighty  tragedies  unquestionably  belonging  to 
Sopholdds — over  and  above  tiie  satyrical  dramas  in  his  Tetralogies. 
Welcker  has  considerably  cut  down  the  number  admitted  by  previous 
authors,  carried  by  Fabricius  as  high  as  178^  and  even- by  Boeckh  as 
high  as  109  (Welcker,  ut  sup.  p.  62). 

The  number  of  dramas  ascribed  to  Euripides  is  sometimes  92,  some- 
times 75.  Elmsley  (in  his  remarks  on  the  Argument  to  the  Medea, 
p.  72)  thinks  that  even  the  larger  of  these  numbers  is  smaUer  than  what  ' 
Euriirid^  probably  composed ;  since  the  poet  continued  composing  for 
fifty  years,  from  455  to  405  B.C.,  and  was  likely  during  each  year  to 
have  composed  one,  if  not  two,  tetralogies;  if  he  could  prevail  upon  the 
archon  to  grant  him  a  chorus,  that  is,  the  opportunity  of  representing. 
The  Didaskalies  took  no  account  of  any  except  such  as  gained  the  first, 
second  or  third  prize.  Welcker  gives  the  titles,  and  an  approximative 
guess  at  the  contents,  of  51  lost  tragedies  of  the  poet,  besides  the  17 
remaining  (p.  443). 

Aristarchus  the  tragedian  is  affirmed  by  Suiclas  to  have  composed  70 
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wbatwas  the  usual  number  of  competing  tetralo- 
gies :  it  was  at  least  three — since  the  first,  second 
and  third  are  specified  in  the  Didaskalies  or  Thea- 
trical Records — ^and  probably  greater  than  three. 
It  was  rare  to  repeat  the  same  drama  a  second 
time,  unless  after  considerable  alterations;  nor 
would  it  be  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  a  Chord- 
gus  to  decline  the  fall  cost  of  getting  up  a  new 
tetralogy.  Without  pretending  to  determine  with 
numerical  accuracy  how  many  dramas  were  com- 
posed in  each  year,  the  general  fact  of  unexampled 
abundance  in  the  productions  of  the  tragic  muse  is 
both  authentic  and  interesting. 

Moreover — what  is  not  less  important  to  notice 
— all  this  abundance  found  its  way  to  the  minds  of 
the  great  body  of  the  citizens,  not  excepting  even 
the  poorest.  For  the  theatre  is  said  to  have  ac- 
commodated 30,000  persons^ :  here  again  it  is  un- 
safe to  rely  upon  numerical  accuracy,  but  we  can- 
not doubt  that  it  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  give 
to  most  of  the  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  ample 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  these  beautiful  compo- 
sitions. At  first,  the  admission  to  the  theatre  was 
gratuitous ;  but  as  the  crowd,  of  strangers  as  well 
as  freemen,  was  found  both  excessive  and  disorderly, 
the  system  was  adopted  of  asking  a  price,  seemingly 
at  the  time  when  the  permanent  theatre  was  put  in 
complete  order  after  the  destruction  caused  by 
Xerxes.     The  theatre  was  let  by  contract  to  a  ma^ 

tragedies,  of  which  only  two  gained  the  prize.  As  maay  as  120  compo- 
sitions ai«  ascribed  to  Neophron^  44  to  Achaeus,  40  to  Ion  (Welcker, 
ib.  p.  889). 

'  Plato,  Symposion,  c.  3.  p.  17^. 
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nager  who  engaged  to  defray  (either  in  whole  or 
imrt)  the  habitual  cost  incurred  by  the  state  in  the 
representation,  and  who  was  allowed  to  sell  tickets 
of  admission.  At  first  it  appears  that  the  price  of 
tickets  was  not  fixed,  so  that  the  poor  citizens  were 
overbid,  and  could  not  get  places.  Accordingly 
Periklds  introduced  a  new  system,  fixing  the  price 
of  places  at  three  oboli  (or  half  a  drachma)  for  the 
better,  and  one  obolus  for  the  less  good.  As  there 
were  two  days  of  representation,  tickets  covering 
both  days  were  sold  respectively  for  a  drachma  and 
two  oboU.  But  in  order  that  the  poor  citizens  might 
be  enabled  to  attend,  two  oboli  were  given  out  from 
the  public  treasure  to  each  citizen  (rich  as  well  as 
poor,  if  they  chose  to  receive  it)  on  the  occasion  of 
the  festival.  A  poor  man  was  thus  furnished  with 
the  means  of  purchasing  his  place  and  going  to  the 
theatre  without  cost,  on  both  days,  if  he  chose ;  or, 
if  he  preferred  it,  he  might  go*n  one  day  only — or 
might  even  stay  away  altogether  and  spend  both  the 
two  oboli  in  any  other  manner.  The  higher  price 
obtained*  for  the  better  seats  purchased  by  the  richer 
citizens,  is  here  to  be  set  against  the  sum  disbursed 
to  the  poorer  ;  but  we  have  no  data  before  us  for 
striking  the  balance,  nor  can  we  tell  how  the  finances 
of  the  state  were  afiected  by  it». 

Such  was  the  original  The6rikon  or  festival-pay 

'  For  theie  partieolan,  see  chiefly  a  learned  and  yaluable  compila- 
tion—O.  C.  Schneider*  Das  Attische  Tkeater-Wesen,  Weimar  1835— 
furnished  with  copious  notes ;  though  I  do  not  fully  concur  in  all  his 
details,  and  have  differed  from  him  on  some  points.  I  cannot  think 
that  more  than  two  oboli  were  given  to  any  one  citizen  at  the  same 
festival ;  at  least,  not  until  the  distributions  became  extended^  in  times 
posterior  to  the  Thirty :  see  M.  Schneider's  Book,  p.  17;  also  Notes, 
29-196. 
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The6rau>ii    introduced  by  Perikl^s  at  Athens ;  a  system  of  dis- 
^y!*  ^      tributing  the  public  money,  gradually  extended  to 
other  festivals  in  which  there  was  no  theatrical  re- 
presentation, and  which  in  later  times  reached  a 
mischievous  excess  ;  having  begun  at  a  time  when 
Athens  was  full  of  money  from  foreign  tribute, — 
and  continuing,  with  increased  demand,  at  a  sub- 
sequent time  when  she  was  comparatively  poor  and 
without  extraneous  resources.     It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  all  these  festivals  were  portions  of  the 
ancient  religion,  and  that  according  to  the  feelings 
of  that  time,  cheerful  and  multitudinous  assemblages 
were  essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  god  in  whose 
honour  the  festival  was  celebrated.    Such  disburse- 
ments were  a  portion  of  the  religious,  even  more 
than  of  the  civil  establishment.     Of  the  abusive 
excess  which  they  afterwards  reached,  however,  I 
shall  speak  in  a  future  volume :  at  present  I  deal 
with  the  The6rikon  ^nly  in  its  primitive  function 
and  effect,  of  enabling  all  Athenians  indiscriminately 
to  witness  the  representation  of  the  tragedies. 
Effect  of         We  cannot  doubt  that  the  effect  of  these  com- 
cu«i*o?the  positions  upon  the  public  sympathies,  as  well  as 
Sf  Ath^^  upon  the  public  judgment  and  intelligence,  must 
have  been  beneficial  and  moralising  in  a  high  degree. 
Though  the  subjects  and  persons  are  legendary,  the 
relations  between  them  are  all  human  and  simple — 
exalted  above  the  level  of  humanity,  only  in  such 
measure  as  to  present  a  stronger  claim  to  the  hearer's 
admiration  or  pity.    So  powerful  a  body  of  poetical 
influence  has  probably  never  been  brought  to  act 
upon  the  emotions  of  any  other  population ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  these 
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immortal  compositions,  which  first  stamped  tragedy 
as  a  separate  department  of  poetry,  and  gave  to 
it  a  dignity  never  since  reached,  we  shall  be  satis- 
fied that  the  tastes,  the  sentiments,  and  the  intel- 
lectual standard,  of  the  Athenian  multitude,  must 
have  been  sensibly  improved  and  exalted  by  such 
lessons.  The  reception  of  such  pleasures  through 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  as  well  as  amidst  a  sympathising 
crowd — ^was  a  fact  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
mental  history  of  Athens.  It  contributed  to  exalt 
their  imagination,  like  the  grand  edifices  and  orna- 
ments added  during  the  same  period  to  their  acro- 
polis, like  them,  too,  and  even  more  than  they — 
tragedy  was  the  monopoly  of  Athens ;  for  while 
tragic  composers  came  thither  from  other  parts  of 
Greece  (Achseus  from  Eretria,  and  Ion  from  Chios, 
at  a  time  when  the  Athenian  empire  comprised  both 
those  places)  to  exhibit  their  genius, — nowhere  else 
were  original  tragedies  composed  and  acted,  though 
hardly  any  considerable  city  was  without  a  theatre  ^ 

The  three  great  tragedians — ^iEschylus,  Sophoklds  jEachjiva, 
and  Euripides, — distinguished  above  all  their  com-  and^J^ 
petitors,  as  well  by  contemporaries  as  by  subsequent  Jj^^^. 
critics,  are  interesting  to  us,  .not  merely  from  the  tionsof 
positive  beauties  of  each,  but  also  from  the  differ- 
ences between  them  in  handling,  style  and  senti- 
ment, and  from  the  manner  in  which  these  differences 
illustrate  the  insensible  modification  of  the  Athenian 
mind.     Though  the  subjects,  persons,  and  events 
of  tragedy  always  continued  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  legendary  world,  and  were  thus  kept  above  the 

>  See  Plato,  Laches,  c.  6.  p.  183  B. ;  and  Welcker,  Griech.  Tragod. 
p.  930. 
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level  of  contemporaneous  life* — yet  the  dramatic 
manner  of  handling  them  is  sensibly  modified,  even 
in  Sophokl^  as  compared  with  ^schylus — and  still 
more  in  Euripides » by  the  atmosphere  of  democracy, 
political  and  judicial  contention,  and  philosophy, 
encompassing  and  acting  upon  the  poet. 

In  i£schylus,  the  ideality  belongs  to  the  handling 
not  less  than  to  the  subjects :  the  passions  appealed 
to  are  the  masculine  and  violent,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Aphrodite  and  her  inspirations^ :  the  figures  are 
vast  and  majestic,  but  exhibited  only  in  half-li^t 
and  in  shadowy  outline  :  the  speech  is  replete  with 
bold  metaphor  and  abrupt  transition, — "  grandilo* 
quent  even  to  a  fault "  (as  Quintilian  remarks),  and 
often  approaching  nesu*er  to  Oriental  vagueness  than 
to  Grecian  perspicuity.  In  Sophokl^,  there  is 
evidently  a  closer  approach  to  reality  and  common  . 
life :  the  range  of  emotions  is  more  varied,  the  figures 
are  more  distinctly  seen,  and  the  action  more  fully 
and  conspicuously  worked  out.  Not  only  we  have 
a  more  elaborate  dramatic  structure,  but  a  more 
expanded  dialogue,  and  a  comparative  simplicity  of 
speech  like  that  of  living  Greeks  :  and  we  find  too  a 
certain  admixture  of  jrhetorical  declamation,  amidst 
the  greatest  poetical  beauty  which  the  Grecian 
drama  ever  attained.  But  when  we  advance  to 
Euripides,  this  rhetorical  element  becomes  still  more 
prominent  and  developed.  .The  ultra-natural  sub- 
limity of  the  legendary  characters  disappears :  love 

^  upon  this  point,  compare  Welcker,  Griech.  Tragod.  vol.  ii.  p.  1102. 

*  See  Aristophan.  Ran.  1046.  The  Antigone  (780  seq,)  and  the  Tra- 
chiniie  (498)  are  sufficient  evidence  that  Sophokl^  did  not  agree  with 
^schylas  in  this  renunciation  of  Aphrodite. 
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and  compassion  are  invoked  to  a  degree  which 
.^schylus  would  have  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  heroic  person :  moreover  there  are 
appeals  to  the  reason,  and  argumentative  contro- 
versies, which  that  grandiloquent  poet  would  have 
despised  as  petty  and  forensic  cavils.  And — ^what 
was  worse  still,  judging  from  the  ^schylean  point 
of  view — ^there  was  a  certain  novelty  of  speculation, 
an  intimation  of  doubt  on  reigning  opinions,  and 
an  air  of  scientific  refinement,  often  spoiling  the 
poetical  effect. 

Such  difierences  between  these  three  great  poets 
are  doubtless  referable  to  the  working  of  Athenian 
politics  and  Athenian  philosophy  on  the  minds  of 
the  two  later.  In  Sophokles,  we  may  trace  the 
companion  of  Herodotus^ — in  Euripides,  the  hearer 
of  Anaxagoras,  SokratSs,  and  Prodikus' ;  in  both, 
the  familiarity  with  that  wide*spread  popularity  of 

^  Tbe  eomparison  of  Herodot.  ni.  1 19  with  Soph.  Antig.  905  proves 
a  commanity  of  thought  which  seems  to  me  haidly  explicable  in  any 
other  way.  Which  of  the  two  obtained  the  thought  from  the  other,  we 
cannot  determine. 

Hie  reason  given,  by  a  woman  whose  fiither  and  mother  were  dead, 
for  preferring  a  brother  either  to  husband  or  child — that  she  might  find 
another  husband  and  have  another  child,  but  could  not  possibly  have 
another  brother — ^is  certainly  not  a  little  far-fetched. 

'  See  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  £urip.  Frag.  c.  23.  Quintilian,  who 
had  before  him  many  more  tragedies  than  those  which  we  now  possess, 
remarks  how  much  more  useful  was  the  study  of  Euripides,  than  that 
of  .£schylu8  or  Sophokl^,  to  a  young  man  preparing  himself  for  fo- 
rensic oratory : — 

"  niud  quidem  nemo  non  fateatur,  iis  qui  se  ad  agendum  comparave- 
rint,  ntiliorem  longe  Euripidem  fore.  Namque  is  et  vi  et  sermone  (quo 
ipsum  reprehendunt  quibus  gravitas  et  cothurnus  et  sonus  Sophodis 
videtur  esse  sublimior)  magis  accedit  oratorio  generi :  et  sententiis  den- 
sns,  et  rebus  ipsis ;  et  in  iis  qu»  a  sapientibus  tradita  sunt,  piene  ipsis 
par ;  et  in  dicendo  et  respondendo  cuUibet  eorum,  qui  f uenmt  in  foro 
diserti,  eomparandos.  In  affectibus  vero  tum  omnibus  mims,  tum  in 
iis  qui  miseratione  constant,  facile  pmcipuus."  (Quintil.  Inst.  Orat.  x.l.) 
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speech,  and  real,  serious  debate  of  politicians  and 
competitors  before  the  dikastery,  which  both  had 
ever  before  their  eyes,  but  which  the  genius  of 
Sophokl^s  knew  how  to  keep  in  due  subordination 
to  his  grand  poetical  purpose. 
PopnUrity  The  transformation  of  the  tragic  muse  from  JSs* 
firomapen-  chylus  to  Euripidds  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice, 
morto^  OTi  *®  ^'  shows  us  how  Attic  tragedy  served. as  the  na- 
ti*«^  tural  prelude  and  encouragement  to  the  rhetorical 
and  dialectical  age  which  was  approaching.  But 
the  democracy,  which  thus  insensibly  modified  the 
tragic  drama,  imparted  a  new  life  and  ampler  pro- 
portions to  the  comic ;  both  the  one  and  the  other 
being  stimulated  by  the  increasing  prosperity  and 
power  of  Athens  during  the  half  century  following 
4 SO  B.C.  Not  only  was  the  affluence  of  strangers 
and  visitors  to  Athens  continually  augmenting,  but 
wealthy  men  were  easily  found  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  training  the  chorus  and  actors.  There  was 
no  manner  of  employing  wealth  which  seemed  so 
appropriate  to  Grecian  feeUng,  or  tended  so  much 
to  procure  influence  and  popularity  to  its  possessors, 
as  that  of  contributing  to  enhance  the  magnificence 
of  the  national  and  religious  festivals  ^  This  was 
the  general  sentiment  both  among  rich  and  among 
poor ;  nor  is  there  any  criticism  more  unfounded 
than  that  which  represents  such  an  obligation  as 
hard  and  oppressive  upon  rich  men.  Most  of  them 
spent  more  than  they  were  legally  compelled  to 

'  Aristophan.  Plutua,  1160: — 

nXovr^  yap  cotI  tovto  avfiipopwraroVf 
Iloi€iv  ay&vas  yvfUfucovs  koi  fioviriKovs, 

Compare  the  speech  of  Alkibiad^s,  Thuc.  vi.  16,  and  Theophrastus  ap. 

Cic.  de  Officiis,  ii.  16. 
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spend  in  this  way,  from  the  desire  of  exalting  their 
popularity.  The  only  real  sufferers  were,  the  peo- 
ple, considered  as  interested  in  a  just  administra- 
tion of  law ;  since  it  was  a  practice  which  enabled 
many  rich  men  to  acquire  importance  who  bad  no 
personal  qualities  to  deserve  it, — and  which  pro- 
vided them  with  a  stock  of  factitious  merits  to  be 
pleaded  before  the  Dikastery,  as  a  set-off  against 
substantive  accusations. 

The  full  splendour  of  the  comic  Muse  was  con  Growth 
siderably  later  than  that  of  the  tragic.  Even  down  topmenttf 
to  460  B.C.  (about  the  time  when  Perikl6s  and  a?w** 
Ephialtds  introduced  their  constitutional  reforms), 
there  was  not  a  single  comic  poet  of  eminence  at 
Athens ;  nor  was  there  apparently  a  single  undis- 
puted Athenia,n  comedy  before  that  date,  which 
survived  to  the  times  of  the  Alexandrine  critics. 
Magnus,  KratSs,  and  Kratinus — probably  also  Chio- 
nidds  and  Ekphantidds^ — all  belong  to  the  period 
beginning  about  (Olympiad  80  or)  460  b.c.  ;  that 
is,  the  generation  preceding  Aristophanes,  whose 
first  composition  dates  in  427  e.g.  The  condition 
and  growth  of  Attic  comedy  before  this  period  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  even  to  Aristotle,  who  in- 
timates that  the  archon  did  not  begin  to  grant  a 
chorus  for  comedy,  or  to  number  it  among  the 
authoritative  solemnities  of  the  festival,  until  long 
after  the  practice  had  been  established  for  tragedy. 
Thus  the  comic  chorus  in  that  early  time  consisted 

^  See  Meineke,  Hist.  Critic.  Comicor.  Gnecor.  toI.  i.  p.  26  seq, 
Grynr  and  Mr.  Clinton,  following  Suidas,  place  Chionidds  before  the 

Persian  invasion ;  but  the  words  of  Aristotle  rather  countenance  the 

later  date  (Poetic,  c.  3). 
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of  volunteers,  without  any  chordgus  publicly  as- 
Bigned  to  bear  the  expense  of  teaching  them  or 
getting  up  the  piece — so  that  there  was  little  motive 
for  authors  to  bestow  care  or  genius  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  song,  dance,  and  scurrilous  monody  or 
dialogue.  The  exuberant  revelry  of  the  phallic 
festival  and  procession — ^with  full  license  of  scoffing 
at  any  one  present,  which  the  god  Dionysus  was 
supposed  to  enjoy — and  with  the  most  plain-spoken 
grossness  as  well  in  language  as  in  ideas — ^formed 
the  primitive  germ,  which  under  Athenian  genius 
ripened  into  the  old  comedy  ^  It  resemhled  in  many 
respects  the  satyric  drama  of  the  tragedians,  but 

*  See  respecting  these  licentioas  processions,  in  connexion  with  the 
lamhus  and  Archiloehus,  vol.  iv.  of  this  History,  ch.  zzix.  p.  106. 

Aristotle  (Poetic,  c.  4)  tells  us  that  these  phallic  processions,  with 
liberty  to  the  leaders  (ot  €^pxovr€s)  of  scoffing  at  every  one,  still  con- 
tinued in  many  cities  of  Greece  in  his  time :  see  Herod.  ▼.  83,  and  S^ 
mus  apud  Athenseum,  xiv.  p.  622 ;  also  the  striking  description  of  tbe 
rural  Dionysia  in  the  Achameis  of  Aristophanes,  235,  255,  1115.  The 
scoffing  was  a  part  of  the  festival,  and  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to 
Dionysus — cv  roig  AwrwrUns  t<f}eifimv  airrh  dpat^  Koi  t6  aicAfifui  lUpas 
Ti  ib6K€i  Tjjs  toprrjt'  xal  6  0€6s  tcrox  x^fP^^  (fuKoyiXaof  ns  &v  (Luciaii^ 
Piscator.  c.  25).  Compare  Aristophanes,  Ranae,  367,  where  the  poet 
seems  to  imply  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain  of  being  ridiculed 
in  the  irarplms  rcXcratr  ^Lt»iwrov. 

The  Greek  word  for  comedy — K^/juj^ia,  t6  Ktafju^elv — at  least  in  ita 
early  sense,  had  Reference  to  a  bitter,  insulting,  criminative  ridicule : 
ica>/A4^fty  Koi  kok&s  Xeyttw  (Xenophon^  Repub.  Ath.  ii.  23)— mucTyo- 
povvrds  T€  Koi  KnfjMbovyras  aXXriXovs  koi  ai<rxP^<*><>^*^<>^  (Plato  de 
Repub.  iii.  8.  p.  332).  A  remarkable  definition  of  Ki»fuj^ia  appears  in 
Bekker's  Anecdota  Grseca,  ii.  747}  10 — Ki»fui^a  €(mv  7  €v  fiia-^  Xaav 
Kartiyopla,  ijywv  ^fiwritvaK — *'  public  exposure  to  aeon  before  the 
assembled  people : "  and  this  idea  of  it  as  a  penal  visitation  of  evil- 
doers is  preserved  in  Platonius  and  the  anonymous  writers  on  comedy, 
prefixed  to  Aristophanes.  The  definition  which  Aristotle  (Poetic,  c.  1 1 ) 
gives  of  it,  is  too  mild  for  the  primitive  comedy :  for  he  tells  us  himself 
that  Kratds,  immediately  preceding  Aristophanes,  was  the  first  author 
who  departed  from  the  tapfiticfi  ib€a :  this  "  iambic  vein"  was  originally 
the  common  character.     It  doubtless  included  every  variety  of  ridicule. 
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was  distinguished  from  it  by  dealing  not  merely 
with  the  ancient  mythical  stories  and  persons,  but 
chiefly  with  contemporary  men  and  subjects  of  com- 
mon life — dealing  with  them  often,  too,  under  their 
real  names,  and  with  ridicule  the  most  direct,  poig- 
nant, and  scornful.  We  see  clearly  how  fair  a  field 
Athens  would  offer  for  this  species  of  composition, 
at  a  time  when  the  bitterness  of  political  contention 
ran  high — when  the  city  had  become  a  centre^  for 
novelties  from  every  part  of  Greece — when  trage- 
dians, rhetors,  and  philosophers,  were  acquiring 
celebrity  and  incurring  odium — and  when  the  de- 
mocratical  constitution  laid  open  all  the  details  of 
political  and  judicial  business,  as  well  as  all  the  first 
men  of  the  state,  not  merely  to  universal  criticism, 
but  also  to  unmeasured  libeL 

Out  of  all  the  once  abundant  compositions  of  Comicpoeta 
Attic  comedy,  nothing  has  reached  us  except  eleven  stophangs- 
plays  of  Aristophanes.    That  poet  himself  singles  etc.  *°^'' 
out  Magnus,  Kratds,  and  Ejratinus,  among  prede- 
cessors whom  he  describes  as  numerous,  for  honour- 
able mention ;  as  having  been  frequently,  though 
not  uniformly,  successful.     Kratinus  appears  to 
have  been  not  only  the  most  copious,  but  also  the 
most  distinguished,  among  all  those  who  preceded 
Aristophanes — a  list  comprising  Hermippus,  Tele- 
kleidds,  and  the  other  bitter  assailants  of  Periklds. 
It  was  Kratinus  who  first  extended  and  systematised 
the  licence  of  the  phallic  festival,  and  the  '*  careless 

from  innocent  mirth  to  acornfiil  contempt  and  odium ;  but  the  predo- 
minant character  tended  decidedly  to  the  latter. 

Compare  Will.  Schneider,  AttUches  Theater- Wesen,  Notes,  p.  22-25 ; 
Bemhardy,  Griechische  Litteratu'r,  sect.  67.  p.  292. 
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laughter  of  the  festive  crowd \"  into  a  drama  of 
regular  structure,  with  actors  three  in  number, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  tragedy.  Standing  for- 
ward, against  particular  persons  exhibited  or  de- 
nounced  by  their  names,  with  a  malignity  of  personal 
slander  not  inferior  to  the  lambist  Archilochus,  and 
with  an  abrupt  and  dithyrambic  style  somewhat 
resembling  ^schylus — Kratinus  made  an  epoch  in 
comedy  as  the  latter  had  made  in  tragedy ;  but  was 
surpassed  by  Aristophanes,  as  much  as  ^schylus 
had  been  surpassed  by  Sophoklds.  We  are  told 
that  his  compositions  were  not  .only  more  rudely 
bitter  and  extensively  libellous  than  those  of  Ari- 
stophanes*, but  also  destitute  of  that  richness  of 
illustration  and  felicity  of  expression  which  pervades 
all  the  wit  of  the  latter,  whether  good-natured  or 
malignant.  In  Kratinus,  too,  comedy  first  made 
herself  felt  as  a  substantive  agent  and  partisan  in 
the  poUtical  warfare  of  Athens.  He  espoused  the 
cause  of  Kimon  against  Perikles^ ;  eulogising  the 
former,  while  he  bitterly  derided  and  vituperated 
the  latter.  Hermippus,  Telekleidds,  and  most  of 
the  contemporary  comic  writers  followed  the  same 

1   Xaip*,  £  fuy  axpcioycXttf  BfuKs  rais  iirifibais, 
Trjs  ^fiertpas  tnKftlas  Kpir^s  Sptart  wAvrtw,  &c. 
KrAtini  Frsgm.  Inoert.  51 ;  Meineke,  Fr.  Com.  Qnecor.  u.  p.  193. 

'  Re«pectiiig  Kratinus,  see  Platomus  and  the  other  writers  on  the 
Attic  comedy,  prefixed  to  Aristophanes  in  Bekker*s  edition,  pp.  vi.  iz« 
zi.  xiii.  &c. ;  also  Mmneke,  Historia  Comic.  Grsec.  toI.  i.  p.  50  seq, 

Ov  ykp,  &<nr€p  'Apurro^ayijff,  htirptx^tv  ri)v  x^^  ^^  <rK»fifjui<n 

fFoui  (Kparipos),  oXX'  dn\&£,  koi,  Korii  rrjv  irapoifiiay,  yvfAPJ  rj  jcc- 
^aX^  TiBria-i  raf  fi\air<fiTinias  Korii  r&v  &t*apra»6pTt»v. 

■  See  KihimoM—^ApxCkoxoi — ^Praj?.  1,  and  Plutarch,  Kimon,  10. 
'H  Kmfi^ia  froXirevcnu  cV  rois  ^pdfuurt  Kal  (JHkoaxKJkl,  ^  t&p  ircpt  r^y 
KpoTUfop  Ka\  * KpurroffKoniv  Kxii  E(^Xiy,  &c.  (Dionys.  Halikam.  Ars 
Rhetoric,  c.  11.) 
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political  line  in  assailing  that  great  man,  together 
with  those  personally  connected  with  him,  Aspasia 
and  Anaxagoras  :  indeed  Hermippus  was  the  person 
who  indicted  Aspasia  for  impiety  before  the  Dikas- 
tery.  But  the  testimony  of  Aristophanes*  shows 
that  no  comicwriter,of  the  time  of  PeriklSs,  equalled 
Kratinus  either  in  vehemence  of  libel  or  in  popu- 
larity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  440  b.c,  a  law  was  passed  Exposure 
forbidding  comic  authors  to  ridicule  any  citizen  by  byname  in 

■       A.J    •  'x*  i»i  I'i'i."  Comedy- 

name  m  their  compositions ;    which   prohibition,  forbidden 

however,  was  rescinded  after  two  years — an  interval  !!fthen™e. 

marked  by  the  rare  phaenomenon  of  a  lenient  comedy  k^j^^'^j 

from  Kratinus*.    Such  enactment  denotes  a  struggle  themiider 

^^       Comedy. 

in  the  Athenian  mind,  even  at  that  time,  against 
the  mischief  of  making  the  Dionysiac  festival  an 
occasion  for  unmeasured  libel  against  citizens  pub- 
licly named  and  probably  themselves  present.  And 
there  was  another  style  of  comedy  taken  up  by 
KratSs — distinct  from  the  Iambic  or  Archilochian 
vein  worked  by  Kratinus — in  which  comic  incident 
was  attached  to  fictitious  characters  and  woven  into 
a  story,  without  recourse  to  real  individual  names 
or  direct  personality.  This  species  of  comedy  (ana- 
logous to  that  which  Epicharmus  had  before  exhi- 
bited at  Syracuse)  was  continued  by  Pherekrat6s  as 

'  Aristophan.  Equit.  525  seq, 

'  A  comedy  called  'Odvo-o-clf  (plur.  numb,  corresponding  to  the  title 
of  another  of  his  comedies — ^ApxtKoxoi).  It  had  a  chorus,  as  one  of 
the  Fragments  shows ;  but  few  or  no  choric  songs — ^nor  any  Parabasis, 
or  address  by  the  chorus^  assuming  the  person  of  the  poet,  to  the  spec- 
tators. 

See  Bergk,  De  Reliquiis  Comced.  Antiq.  p.  142  seq, ;  Meineke,  Frag. 
Cratini,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  'Odvatrels :  compare  also  the  first  volume  of  the 
same  work,  pt  43 :  also  Runkel,  Cratini  Fragm.  p.  38  (Leips.  1827). 

VOL.  vni.  2  Q 
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the  successor  of  KratSs.  Though  for  a  long  time 
less  popular  and  successful  than  the  poignant  food 
served  up  by  Kratinus  and  others,  it  became  finally 
predominant  after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
.  war,  by  the  gradual  transition  of  what  is  called  the 
Old  Comedy  into  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy. 
Aristo.  But  it  is  in  Aristophanes  that  the  genius  of  the 

phanes.  q|j  libcllous  comcdy  appears  in  its  culminating  per- 
fection. At  least  we  have  before  us  enough  of  his 
works  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  his  merits  ;  though 
perhaps  Eupolis,  Ameipsias,  Phrynichus,  Plato 
(Comicus)  and  others,  who  contended  against  him 
at  the  festivals  with  alternate  victory  and  defeat, 
would  be  found  to  deserve  similar  praise,  if  we  pos- 
sessed their  compositions.  Never  probably  will  the 
full  and  unshackled  force  of  comedy  be  so  exhibited 
again.  Without  having  Aristophanes  actually  before 
us,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  imagine  the  un- 
measured and  unsparing  licence  of  attack  assumed 
by  the  old  comedy  upon  the  gods,  the  institutions, 
the  politicians-,  philosophers,  poets,  private  citizens 
specially  named — and  even  the  women,  whose  life 
was  entirely  domestic — of  Athens.  "With  this  uni- 
versal liberty  in  respect  of  subject,  there  is  com- 
bined a  poignancy  of  derision  and  satire,  a  fecun- 
dity of  imagination  and  variety  of  turns,  and  a 
richness  of  poetical  expression — such  as  cannot  be 
surpassed,  and  such  as  fully  explains  the  admiration 
expressed  for  him  by  the  philosopher  Plato,  who  in 
other  respects  must  have  regarded  him  with  unques- 
tionable disapprobation.  His  comedies  are  popular 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  addressed  to  the 
entire  body  of  male  citizens  on  a  day  consecrated 
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to  festivity,  and  providing  for  them  amusement  or 
derision  with  a  sort  of  drunken  abundance,  out  of 
all  persons  or  things  standing  in  any  way  prominent 
before  the  public  eye.  The  earliest  comedy  of  Ari- 
stophanes was  exhibited  in  427  b.c,  and  his  Muse 
continued  for  a  long  time  prolific,  since  two  of  the 
dramas  now  remaining  belong  to  an  epoch  eleven 
years  after  the  Thirty  and  the  renovation  of  the 
democracy — about  392  b.c.  After  that  renovation, 
however  (as  I  have  before  remarked),  the  unmea- 
sured sweep  and  libellous  personality  of  the  old 
comedy  was  gradually  discontinued:  the  comic 
Chorus  was  first  cut  down,  and  afterwards  sup- 
pressed, so. as  to  usher  in  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  Middle  Comedy,  without  any  Chorus  at  all.  The 
*Plutus*  of  Aristophanes  indicates  some  approach  to 
this  new  phase ;  but  his  earlier  and  more  numerous 
comedies  (from  the  *  Achameis '  in  425  b.c  to  the 
*  Frogs  *  in  405  b.c,  only  a  few  months  before  the 
fatal  battle  of  iEgospotami)  exhibit  the  continuous, 
unexhausted,  untempered,  flow  of  the  stream  first 
opened  by  Kratinus. 

Such  abundance  both  of  tragic  and  comic  poetry,  comedy  in 
each   of  first-rate  excellence,  formed  one  of  the  onthl^Athe. 
marked  features  of  Athenian  life,  and  became  a  nian'"*"^. 
powerful  instrument  in  popularising  new  combina- 
tions of  thought  with  variety  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression.   While  the  tragic  Muse  presented  the  still 
higher  advantage  of  inspiring  elevated  and  benevo- 
lent sympathies,  more  was  probably  lost  than  gained 
by  the  lessons  of  the  comic  Muse — not  only  bring- 
ing out  keenly  all  that  was  really  ludicrous  or  con- 
temptible in  the  phaenomena  of  the  day,  but  manufac- 

2  g2 
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taring  scornful  laughter,  quite  as  often,  out  of  that 
which  was  innocent  or  even  meritorious,  as  well  as 
out  of  boundless  private  slander.  The '  Knights'  and 
the 'Wasps' of  Aristophanes,  however,  not  to  men- 
tion other  plays,  are  a  standing  evidence  of  one  good 
point  in  the  Athenian  character;  that  they  bore 
with  good-natured  indulgence  the  full  outpouring  of 
ridicule  and  even  of  calumny  interwoven  with  it, 
upon  those  democratical  institutions  to  which  they 
were  sincerely  attached.  The  democracy  was  strong 
enough  to  tolerate  unfriendly  tongues  either  in 
earnest  or  in  jest ;  the  reputations  of  men  who  stood 
conspicuously  forward  in  politics,  on  whatever  side,^ 
might  also  be  considered  as  a  fair  mark  for  attacks, 
inasmuch  as  that  measure  of  aggressive  criticism, 
which  is  tutelary  and  indispensable,  cannot  be  per- 
mitted, without  the  accompanying  evil,  compara- 
tively much  smaller,  of  excess  and  injustice^ ;  though 
even  here  we  may  remark  that  excess  of  bitter  per- 
sonality is  among  the  most  conspicuous  sins  of 
Athenian  literature  generally.  But  the  warfare  of 
comedy,  in  the  persons  of  Aristophanes  and  other 
composers,  against  philosophy,  literature,  and  elo- 
quence— in  the  name  of  those  good  old  times  of 
ignorance,  *'  when  an  Athenian  seaman  knew  no- 


^  Aiistopban^  boaaU  that  he  was  the  first  comic  composer  who 
lected  g:reat  and  powerful  men  for  his  objects  of  attack :  his  predeces- 
sors (he  affirms)  had  meddled  only  with  small  vermin  and  rags  (cV  tA 
pdKM  a-K&frTovras  del,  Kal  rots  ifiOeipar'iv  noKtfjLovpras  (Pac.  724-736; 
Vesp.  1030). 

But  this  cannot  be  true  in  point  of  fact,  since  we  kno^  that  no  man 
was  more  bitterly  assailed  by  the  comic  authors  of  his  day  than  Peri- 
kids.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  though  Aristophanes  doubtless  at* 
tacked  the  powerful  men,  he  did  not  leave  the  smaller  persons  unmo- 
lested. 
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thing  more  than  how  to  call  for  his  barley-cake, 
and  cry  Yo-ho'  ;*'  and  the  retrograde  spirit  which 
induces  them  to  exhibit  moral  turpitude  as  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
age — are  circumstances  going  far  to  prove  an  un- 
favourable and  degrading  influence  of  Comedy  on 
the  Athenian  mind. 

In  reference  to  individual  men,  and  to  Sokratds* 

*  Aristoph.  Ran.  1067  (also  Vesp.  1095).  ^schylus  reproaches  Eu- 
ripides— 

£cr  aZ  \aKiav  ivtrrfbtvarai  Koi  arafAvKtay  Hidti^as, 
H  *(€Ke»m<r€P  rds  re  fraXaioTpas,  Kal  ras  nvyas  cWrpt^ 
T&y  fi€ip€uuc»v  orc»fw\Kofi€vc»v,  koi  tovs  vapdkovs  dv€ir€ur€V 
'Ayroyopcvcty  rots  apxovaiv.    Kairoi  rdre  y,  tjM  iya  ^C^t'f 
OvK  TjTriarraPT  dW*  fj  fidCav  xaXccrat  Kal  pwirairal  cZytcii'. 

T6  pvniravai  seems  to  have  been  the  peculiar  cry  or  chorus  of  the 
seamen  on  shipboard,  probably  when  some  joint  pull  or  effort  of  force 
was  required :  compare  Vespse,  909. 

'  See  about  the  effect  on  the  estimation  of  Sokrat^^  Ranke,  Com- 
mentat.  de  Vit&  Aristophanis,  p.  cdxli. 

Compare  also  the  remarks  of  Cicero  (De  Repub.  iv.  11;  vol.  iy. 
p.  476,  ed.  Orell.)  upon  the  old  Athenian  comedy  and  its  unrestrained 
licence.  The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome  condemned  to  death 
any  one  who  composed  and  published  hbellous  verses  against  the  repu- 
tation of  another  citizen. 

Among  the  constant  butts  of  Aristophan^  and  the  other  comic  com- 
posers, was  the  dithyrambic  poet  Kinesias,  upon  whom  they  discharged 
their  wit  and  bitterness,  not  simply  as  an  indifferent  poet,  but  also  on 
the  ground  of  his  alleged  impiety,  his  thin  and  feeble  bodily  frame,  and 
his  wretched  health.  We  see  the  effect  of  such  denunciations  in  a 
speech  of  the  orator  Lysias ;  composed  on  behalf  of  Phanias,  against 
whom  Kinesias  had  brought  an  indictment  or  Graphd  Paranom6n. 
Phanias  treats  these  abundant  lampoons  as  if  they  were  good  evidence 
against  the  character  of  Kinesias — 6avfui^a>  ^  tl  /i^  Pap€»s  <l>tpeTf  ^ri 
Kunjirias  iartv  6  roif  v6fiois  PofjOhs,  hv  vfMis  7rdPT€g  eirl^rraa-Of  dcrc/dc- 
irrarop  Anoprmv  Kal  jrapapop&raTov  yeyovtvai,  Ov\  oZt6s  coriv  6 
Totavra  ntpl  Btoifs  i^apapToiviv,  d  rois  p*v  SKK^ots  alaxp^v  i(m  Kai 
\ey€t»,T£Mf  Ka>/A^dodida<ricaX<oi'  ff  aicovcrc  Ka£t  isKaarov  iviavT6v\ 
See  Lysias,  Fragm.  31,  ed.  Bekker;  Athensus,  xii.  p.  551. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  estimates  more  lightly  than  I  do  the  effect  of  these 
abundant  libels  of  the  old  comedy :  sec  his  review  of  the  Attic  tragedy 
and  comedy  in  a  very  excellent  chapter  of  his  History  of  Greece, 
ch.  xviii.  vol.  iii.  p.  42. 
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especially,  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  been  un- 
favourably biassed  by  the  misapplied  wit  and  genitis 
of  Aristophanes  in  *  The  Clouds/  aided  by  other 
comedies  of  Eupolis  and  Ameipsias  and  Eupolis ; 
but  on  the  general  march  of  politics,  philosophy, 
or  letters,  these  composers  had  little  influence.  Nor 
were  they  ever  regarded  at  Athens  in  the  light  in 
which  they  are  presented  to  us  by  modem  criticism 
— as  men  of  exalted  morality,  stern  patriotism,  and 
genuine  discernment  of  the  true  interests  of  their 
country — as  animated  by  large  and  steady  views  of 
improving  their  fellow-citizens,  but  compelled,  in 
consequence  of  prejudice  or  opposition,  to  disguise 
a  far-sighted  political  philosophy  under  the  veil  of 
satire — as  good  judges  of  the  most  debateable  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  prudence  of  making  war  or  peace 
— and  excellent  authority  to  guide  us  in  appreciating 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  contemporaries,  in- 
somuch that  the  victims  of  their  lampoons  are 
habitually  set  down  as  worthless  men^    There  can- 

1  The  view  which  I  am  here  combating  is  very  general  among  the 
German  writers ;  in  proof  of  which,  I  may  point  to  three  of  the  ablest 
recent  critics  on  the  old  comedy — ^Bergk>  Meineke,  and  Ranke— sdl 
most  useful  writers  for  the  understanding  of  Aristophanes. 

Respecting  Kratinus,  Bergk  observes — "Erat  enim  Cn'dmiHy  pariter 
atqtte  ceteri  prindpes  atU%qu4B  comadue,  nir  egregie  mcratus^  idemque 

antiqui  moris  tenax Cum  Cratinus  quasi  divwitus  videret  ex  hac 

libertate  mox  tanquam  ex  stirpe  aiiqu&  nimiam  licentiam  exiacere  et 
uasci,  statim  his  initiis  graviter  adversatus  est,  videturque  Cimonem 
tanquam  exemplum  boni  et  honesti  civis  proposuisse,*'  &c. 

"  Nam  Cratinus  cum  esset  magno  ingenio  et  eximid  morum  gravitate, 
segerrime  tuUt  rem  publicam  pneceps  in  pemiciem  ruere :  omnem  igitur 
operam  atque  omne  studium  eo  contulit,  ut  imagine  ipsius  vitiB  ante 
oculos  positd  omnes  et  res  divinm  et  humafue  emendarentur,  hominumque 
animi  ad  honestatem  colendam  incenderentur.  Hoc  sibi  primus  et  pro- 
posuit  Cratinus,  et  propositum  strenue  persecutus  est.  Sed  si  ipsam 
Veritatem,  cujfts  imago  oculis  obversabatur,  oculis  subjecisset,  veremhan 
erat  ne  ttedio  obrueret  eos  qui  spectarent,  nihilque  prorsus  eorum,  quae 
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not  be  a  greater  misconception  of  the  old  comedy 
than  to  regard  it  in  this  point  of  view ;  yet  it  is 

sommo  studio  persequebatur,  obtineret.  Quare  eximift  qu&dam  arte 
pulchram  effigiem  hilaremque  formam  fmxit,  ita  tamen  ut  ad  veritatem 
sublimemque  ejus  speciem  referret  omnia :  sic  cum  ludicris  miscet  seria, 
ut  et  Tulgus  haberet  qu!  delectaretur ;  et  qui  plus  ingenio  valerent^  ip- 
aam  veritatem,  quae  ex  omnibus  fabularum  partibus  perluceret,  mente 

et  cogitatione  comprehenderent." "Jamvero  Cratinum  in  fabulis 

componendia  id  unice  spectavisse  qvod  esset  verum,  ne  veteres  quidem 

latuit Aristophanes  autem  idem  et  secutus  semper  est  et  siepe  pro- 

feasus/'  (Bergk,  De  Reliquiis  Comoed.  Antiq.  pp.  1, 10,  20,  233,  &cO 

The  criticism  of  Ranke  (Commentatio  de  Yitft  Aristophanis,  p.  ccxli, 
cccxiv,  cccxLii,  ccclxix,  ccclxxiii,  cdxxxiv,  &c.)  adopts  the 
same. strain  of  eulogy  as  to  the  lofty  and  virtuous  purposes  of  Aristo- 
phanes. Compare  also  the  eulogy  bestowed  by  Meineke  on  the  moni- 
torial value  of  the  old  comedy  (Historia  Comic.  Gnec.  p.  39, 50, 165,  &c.), 
and  similar  praises  by  Westermann — Geschichte  der  Beredsamkeit  in 
Griechenland  und  Rom.  sect.  36. 

In  one  of  the  arguments  prefixed  to  the  '  Pax'  of  Aristophanes,  the 
author  is  so  full  of  the  conception  of  these  poets  as  public  instructors 
or  advisers,  that  he  tells  us,  absurdly  enough,  t(^ey  were  for  that  reason 
called  diddcrJcaXoi — ov^v  yap  crvfiPovktov  bU^pov*  o6tv  avroifs  koX 
iidatTKaXovs  mvofxaCoV  &n  nturra  ra  irp6ar(f)opa  dta  Bpafjidrfov 
avTovs  ibibaoTKop  (p.  244,  ed.  Bekk.). 

"  £upolis,  atque  Cratinus,  Aristophanesque  poets, 
Atque  alii,  quorum  Comoedia  prisca  virorum  est. 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  malus,  aut  fur, 
Aut  moechus  foret,  aut  sicarius,  aut  alioqui 
Famosus,  mult&  cum  libertate  notabant." 

This  is  the  early  judgment  of  Horace  (Serm.  i.  4, 1) :  his  later  opinion 
on  the  Fescennina  Ucentia,  which  was  the  same  in  spirit  as  the  old 
Ghrecian  comedy,  is  much  more  judicious  (Epistol.  ii.  1, 145) :  compare 
Art.  Poetic.  224.  To  assume  that  the  persons  derided  or  vilified  by 
these  comic  authors  must  always  have  deserved  what  was  said  of  them, 
is  indeed  a  striking  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  maxim — '*  Fortiter  ca- 
lumniare ;  semper  aliquid  restat."  Without  doubt  their  indiscriminate 
libel  sometimes  wounded  a  suitable  subject ;  in  what  proportion  of  cases, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining :  but  the  perusal  of  Aristophanes  tends 
to  justify  the  epithets  which  Lucian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Dialogus 
respecting  AristophanSs  and  Eupolis — not  to  favour  the  opinions  of  the 
authors  whom  I  have  cited  above  (Lucian,  Jov.  Accus.  vol.  ii.  p.  832)* 
He  calls  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes  btivovs  &/bp<u  cVixcpro/x^o-at  ra 
atfAva  Kot  x^fvdo'ai  ra  Kd\&s  (xovra. 

When  we  notice  what  Aristophanis  himself  says  respecting  the  other 
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astonishing  how  many  subsequent  writers  (from  Dio- 
dorus  and  Plutarch  down  to  the  present  day)  have 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  deduce  their  facta  of 
Grecian  history,  and  their  estimate  of  Grecian  men, 
events,  and  institutions — ^from  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes.  Standing  pre-eminent  as  the  latter 
does  in  comic  genius,  his  point  of  view  is  only  so 
much  the  more  determined  by  the  ludicrous  asso- 
ciations suggested  to  his  fancy,  so  that  he  thus  de- 
parts the  more  widely  from  the  conditions  of  a 
faithful  witness  or  candid  critic.  He  presents  him- 
self to  provoke  the  laugh,  mirthful  or  spiteful,  of 

comic  poets,  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  we  shall  find  it  far 
from  countenancing  the  exalted  censorial  function  which  Bergk  and 
others  ascribe  to  them  (see  the  Parabasis  in  the  Nubes,  530  seq^  and 
in  the  Pax,  723).  It  seems  especially  preposterous  to  conoeiye  Kra- 
tinus  in  that  character ;  of  whom  what  we  chiefly  know,  is  his  habit  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  downright,  unadorned,  vituperation  in  which  he 
indulged :  see  the  Fragments  and  story  of  his  last  play — TLvritni  (in 
Meineke,  vol.  ii.  p.  116;  also  Meineke,  vol.  i.  p.  48  seq.), 

Meineke  copies  (p.  46)  from  Suidas  a  statement  (▼.  *£irc(ov  dccXcfrv- 
pos)  to  the  effect  that  Kratinus  was  ra^iapxos  rrjs  Olvritdof  <l>vXtjs, 
He  construes  this  as  a  real  fact :  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
it  is  only  a  joke  made  by  his  contemporary  comedians  upon  his  fond- 
ness for  wine ;  and  not  one  of  the  worst  among  the  many  such  jests 
which  seem  to  have  been  then  current.  Runkel  also,  another  editor 
of  the  Fragments  of  Kratinus  (Cratini  Fragment.,  Leips.  1827,  p.  2 — 
M.  M.  Runkel),  construes  this  ra^iapxpi  r^r  Ohnfiboi  <^vX^s  as  if  it 
were  a  serious  function ;  though  he  tells  us  about  the  general  character 
of  Kratinus — "  De  yit&  ips&  et  moribus  psene  nihil  dicere  possumus : 
ho  3  solum  constat,  Cratinum  poculis  et  puerorum  amori  vaide  deditum 
fuisse" 

Great  numbers  of  Aristophanic  jests  have  been  transcribed  as  serious 
matter-of-fact,  and  have  found  their  way  into  Grecian  history.  Whoev^ 
follows  chapter  vii.  of  K.  F.  Hermann's  Griechische  Staats-Alterthiimer^ 
containing  the  Innere  Gesckichte  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  will  see 
the  most  sweeping  assertions  made  against  the  democradcal  institu- 
tions, on  the  authority  of  passages  of  Aristophan^ :  the  same  is  the 
case  with  several  of  the  other  most  learned  German  manuals  of  Grecian 
affairs. 
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the  festival  crowd — assembled  for  the  gratification 
of  these  emotions »  and  not  with  any  expectation  of 
serious  or  reasonable  impressions  ^  Nor  does  he  at 
all  conceal  how  mach  he  is  mortified  by  failure ; 
like  the  professional  jester  or  '*  laughter-maker  "  at 
the  banquets  of  rich  Athenian  citizens* — the  parallel 
of  Aristophanes  as  to  purpose,  however  unworthy 
of  comparison  in  every  other  respect. 
This  rise  and  development  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Avenionof 

/->■  i_ji^  •-■  1  'v*       Solon  to  the 

Greece — so  abundant,  so  varied,  and  so  nch  in  dramawhen 
genius — belongs  to  the  fifth  century  b.c.  It  had 
been  in  the  preceding  century  nothing  more  than 
an  unpretending  graft  upon  the  primitive  chorus, 
and  was  then  even  denounced  by  Solon  (or  in  the 
dictum  ascribed  to  Solon)  as  a  vicious  novelty, 
tending — ^by  its  simulation  of  a  false  character  and 
by  ita  effusion  of  sentiments  not  genuine  or  sincere 
— to  corrupt  the  integrity  of  human  dealings^ ;  a 
charge  of  corruption,  not  unlike  that  which  Ari- 
stophanes worked  up  a  century  afterwards,  in  his 
'  Clouds,"  against  physics,  rhetoric  and  dialectics  in 

*  Horat.  de  Art.  Poetic.  212-224. 

*'  Indoctus  quid  enim  saperet,  liberque  laborum, 

Rusticus  urbano  confusus,  turpis  honesto? 

niecebrifl  erat  et  gral&  novitate  morandus 
Spectator,  functusque  sacris,  et  potua,  et  exlex." 

*  See  the  Parabasifl  of  AristophanSs  in  the  Nubea  (535  seq,)  and  in 
the  Vespas  (1015-1045). 

Compare  also  the  description  of  Philippus  the  ytXwroTroios  or  Jester 
in  the  Symposion  of  Xenophon ;  most  of  which  is  extremely  Aristo- 
phanie,  ii.  10,  14.  The  comic  point  of  view  is  assumed  throughout  that 
piece;  and  Sokrat^s  is  introduced  on  one  occasion  as  apologising  for 
the  intrusion  of  a  serious  reflection  {t6  <nrovdai6Koy(iv,  viii.  41).  The 
same  is  the  case  throughout  much  of  the  Symposion  of  Plato ;  though 
the  scheme  and  purpose  of  this  hitter  are  very  difficult  to  follow. 

*  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  29.  See  the  previous  volumes  of  this  History, 
eh.  xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  195 ;  ch.  xxix.  vol.  iv.  p.  113. 
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the  person  of  Sokrat^s.  But  the  properties  of  the 
graft  had  overpowered  and  subordinated  those  of  the 
original  stem  ;  so  that  dramatic  poetry  was  now  a 
distinct  form,  subject  to  laws  of  its  own^  and  shining 
with  splendour  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  elegiac, 
choric,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry  which  constituted  the 
previous  stock  of  the  Grecian  world. 
Dramatic         Such  transformations  in  the  poetry — or,  to  speak 


Doctrv  as 

compared  morc  justly,  in  the  literature,  for  before  the  year 
former*  500b.c.,  the  two  expressious  were  equivalent — of 
pw^?^  Greece,  were  at  once  products,  marks,  and  auxi- 
liaries, in  the  expansion  of  the  national  mind.  Our 
minds  have  now  become  familiar  with  dramatic  com- 
binations, which  have  ceased  to  be  peculiar  to  any 
special  form  or  conditions  of  political  society.  But 
if  we  compare  the  fifth  century  b.c.  with  that  which 
preceded  it,  the  recently  born  drama  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  a  most  important  and  impressive  novelty : 
and  so  assuredly  it  would  have  been  regarded  by 
Solon,  the  largest  mind  of  his  own  age,  if  he  could 
have  risen  again  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  his 
death,  to  witness  the  Antigond  of  Sophokl^s,  the 

Medea  of  Euripid^Ss,  or  the  Acharneis  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 

Its  novelty  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  high 
order  of  imagination  and  judgment  required  for 
the  construction  of  a  drama  at  once  regular  and 
effective.  This  indeed  is  no  small  addition  to  Gre- 
cian poetical  celebrity  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of 
Solon,  Alkaeus,  Sappho,  and  Stesichorus :  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  epical  structure  of  the 
Odyssey,  so  ancient  and  long  acquired  to  the  Hel- 
lenic world,  implies  a  reach  of  architectonic  talent 
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quite  equal  to  that  exhibited  in  the  most  symme- 
trical drama  of  Sophoklds.  The  great  innovation 
of  the  dramatists  consisted  in  the  rhetorical,  the  dia- 
lectical, and  the  ethical  spirit  which  they  breathed 
into  their  poetry.  Of  all  this,  the  undeveloped  germ 
doubtless  existed  in  the  previous  epic,  lyric,  and. 
gnomic  composition ;  but  the  drama  stood  distin- 
guished from  all  three  by  bringing  it  out  into  con- 
spicuous amplitude,  and  making  it  the  substantive 
means  of  effect.  Instead  of  recounting  exploits 
achieved  or  sufferings  undergone  by  the  heroes — 
instead  of  pouring  out  his  own  single-minded  im-v 
pressions  in  reference  to  some  given  event  or  junc- 
ture— the  tragic  poet  produces  the  mythical  persons 
themselves  to  talk,  discuss,  accuse,  defend,  confute, 
lament,  threaten,  advise,  persuade,  or  appease — 
among  one  another,  but  before  the  audience.  In 
the  drama  (a  singular  misnomer)  nothing  is  actually 
done  :  all  is  talk,  assuming  what  is  done,  as  passing, 
or  as  having  passed,  elsewhere.  The  dramatic  poet, 
speaking  continually,  but  at  each  moment  through 
a  different  character,  carries  on  the  purpose  of  each 
of  his  characters  by  words  calculated  to  influence 
the  other  characters  and  appropriate  to  each  suc- 
cessive juncture.  Here  are  rhetorical  exigencies 
from  beginning  to  end^ ;  while  since  the  whole  in- 
terest of  the  piece  turns  upon  some  contention  or 
struggle  carried  on  by  speech — since  debate,  con- 
sultation, and  retort,  never  cease — since  every  cha- 
racter, good  or  evil,  temperate  or  violent,  must  be 

^  Respeeting  the  rhetorical  cast  of  tragedy,  see  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  57. 
p.  602  D. 

Plato  disapproves  of  tragedy  on  the  same  grounds  as  of  rhetoric. 
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supplied  with  suitable  language  to  defend  his  pro- 
ceedings, to  attack  or  repel  opponents,  and  gene- 
rally to  make  good  the  relative  importance  assigned 
to  him — here  agaia  dialectical  skill  in  no  small 
degree  is  indispensable. 
Ethical  ten-      Lastly,  the  strength  and  variety  of  ethical  senti- 
terest  and'    mcnt  iufused  into  the  Grecian  tragedy,  is  among 
fiuedhito     the  most  remarkable  characteristics  which  distin- 
the  drama,    gujgh  jt  {j.q^  ^j^^  antcricH*  forms  of  poetry.     "  To 

do  or  suffer  terrible  things  " — is  pronounced  by 
Aristotle  to  be  its  proper  subject-matter ;  and  the 
internal  mind  and  motives  of  the  doer  or  suf- 
ferer, on  which  the  ethical  interest  fastens,  are  laid 
open  by  the  Greek  tragedians  with  an  impressive 
minuteness  which  neither  the  epic  nor  the  lyric 
could  possibly  parallel.  Moreover  the  appropriate 
subject-matter  of  tragedy  is  pregnant  not  only  with 
ethical  sympathy,  but  also  with  ethical  debate  and 
speculation.  Characters  of  mixed  good  and  evil — 
distinct  rules  of  duty,  one  conflicting  with  the  other 
— wrong  done,  and  justified  to  the  conscience  of  the 
doer,  if  not  to  that  of  the  spectator,  by  previous 
wrong  suffered,— all  these  are  the  favourite  themes 
of  j^schylus  and  his  two  great  successors.  Kly- 
taemnestra  kills  her  husband  Agamemn6n  on  his 
return  from  Troy :  her  defence  is,  that  he  had  de- 
served this  treatment  at  her  hands  for  having  sacri- 
ficed his  own  and  her  daughter,  Iphigeneia.  Her 
son  Orestes  kills  her,  under  a  full  conviction  of  the 
duty  of  avenging  his  father,  and  even  under  the 
sanction  of  Apollo.  The  retributive  Eumenides 
pursue  him  for  the  deed,  and  i£schylus'  brings  all 
the  parties  before  the   court  of  Areopagus  with 
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Ath^D^  as  president ;  where  the  case  is  fairly  ar- 
gued, with  the  Eumenides  as  accusers  and  Apollo 
as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  ends  by  an  equality 
of  votes  in  the  court :  upon  which  AthSnd  gives 
her  casting-vote  to  absolve  Orestes.  Again — let 
any  man  note  the  conflicting  obligations  which 
SophoklSs  so  forcibly  brings  out  in  his  beautiful 
drama  of  the  AntigonS.  Kreon  directs  that  the 
body  of  PolyneikSs,  as  a  traitor  and  recent  invader 
of  the  country,  shall  remain  unburied  :  Antigond, 
sister  of  Polyneik6s,  denounces  such  interdict  as 
impious,  and  violates  it,  under  an  overruling  per- 
suasion of  fraternal  duty.  Kreon  having  ordered 
her  to  be  buried  alive,  his  youthful  son  Hsemon, 
her  betrothed  lover,  is  plunged  into  a  heart-rending 
conflict  between  abhorrence  of  such  cruelty  on  the 
one  side,  and  submission  to  his  father  on  the  other. 
Sophokl^  sets  forth  both  these  contending  rules  of 
duty  in  an  elaborate  scene  of  dialogue  between  the 
father  and  the  son.  Here  are  two  rules  both  sacred 
and  respectable,  but  the  one  of  which  cannot  be 
observed  without  violating  the  other.  Since  a  choice 
must  be  made,  which  of  the  two  ought  a  good  man 
to  obey  ?  This  is  a  point  which  the  great  poet  is 
well-pleased  to  leave  undetermined.  But  if  there 
be  any  among  the  audience  in  whom  the  least  im- 
pulse of  intellectual  speculation  is  alive,  he  will  by 
no  means  leaveit  so,  without  some  mental  effort 
to  solve  the  problem,  and  to  discover  some  grand 
and  comprehensive  principle  from  whence  all  the 
moral  rules  emanate — a  principle  such  as  may 
instruct  his  conscience  in  those  cases  generally, 
of  not  unfrequent   occurrence,  wherein  two  obli- 
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gations  conflict  with  each  other.     The  tragedian 
not   only  appeals  more  powerfully  to  the  ethical 
sentiment  than  poetry  had  ever  done  before,  but 
also,  by  raising  these  grave  and  touching  questions, 
addresses  a  stimulus  and  challenge  to  the  intellect, 
spurring  it  on  to  ethical  speculation. 
The  drama       Putting  all  thesc  points  together,  we  see  how 
bS^*^/ ^*    much  wider  was  the  intellectual  range  of  tragedy, 
to*rhetoric    ®^^  ^^^  Considerable  is  the  mental  progress  which 
^^^h"'id  **  betokens,  as  compared  with  the  lyric  and  gnomic 
philosophy,  poctry,  or  with  the  Seven  Wise  Men  and  their  au- 
thoritative aphorisms — which  formed  the  glory,  and 
marked  the  limit,  of  the  preceding  century.     In 
place  of  unexpanded  results,  or  the  mere  commu- 
nication of  single-minded  sentiment,  we  have  even 
in  iSschylus,  the  earliest  of  the  great  tragedians, 
a  large  latitude  of  dissent  and  debate — a  shifting 
point  of  view — a  case  better  or  worse,  made  out 
for  distinct  and  contending  parties — and  a  divina- 
tion of  the  future  advent  of  sovereign  and  instructed 
reason.     It  was  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
tragedy  that   Grecian  literature  passed  into    the 
Rhetoric,  Dialectics,  and  Ethical  speculation,  which 
marked  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
Practical         Other  simultaneous  causes,  arising  directly  out 
necessity  of  of  the  busiucss  of  real  life,  contributed  to  the  gene- 
Mc^^lh-  ration  of  these  same  capacities  and  studies.     The 
mcnts.        fiftij  century  b.c  is  the  first  century  of  democracy, 
at  Athens,  in  Sicily,  and  elsewhere :  moreover,  at 
that  period,  beginning  from  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the 
Persian  invasions  of  Greece,  the  political  relations 
between  one  Grecian  city  and  another  became  more 
complicated,  as  well  as  more  continuous ;  requiring 
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a  greater  measure  of  talent  in  the  publix;  men  who 
managed  them.  Without  some  power  of  persuading 
or  confuting— of  defending  himself  against  accusa- 
tion, or  in  case  of  need,  accusing  others — no  man 
could  possibly  hold  an  ascendent  position.  He  had 
probably  not  less  need  of  this  talent  for  private, 
informal,  conversations  to  satisfy  his  own  political 
partisans,  than  for  addressing  the  public  assembly 
formally  convoked.  Even  as  commanding  an  army 
or  a  fleet,  without  any  laws  of  war  or  habits  of  pro- 
fessional discipline,  his  power  of  keeping  up  the 
good  humour,  confidence,  and  prompt  obedience 
of  his  men,  depended  not  a  little  on  his  com- 
mand of  speech  ^  Nor  was  it  only  to  the  leaders 
in  political  life  that  such  an  accomplishment  was 
indispensable.  In  all  the  democracies — and  proba- 
bly in  several  governments  which  were  not  demo- 
cracies but  oligarchies  of  an  open  character — the 
courts  of  justice  were  more  or  less  numerous,  and 
the  procedure  oral  and  public :  in  Athens  especially, 
the  Dikasteries  (whose  constitution  has  been  ex- 
plained in  a  former  chapter)  were  both  very  nume- 
rous, and  paid  for  attendance.  Every  citizen  had 
to  go  before  them  in  person,  without  being  able  to 
send  a  paid  advocate  in  his  place,  if  he  either  re- 
quired redress  for  wrong  offered  to  himself,  or  was 
accused  of  wrong  by  another*.  There  was  no  man 
therefore  who  might  not  be  cast  or  condemned,  or 
fail  in  his  own  suit,  even  with  right  on  his  side — 

*  See  the  discoune  of  Sokratis,  insisting  upon  this  point,  as  part  of 
the  duties  of  a  commander  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  3.  11). 

'  This  necessity  of  some  rhetorical  accomplishments  is  enforced  not 
less  emphatically  by  Aristotle  (Rhetoric,  i.  I.  3)  than  by  Kallikl^s  in 
the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  c.  91.  p.  486  B. 
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unless  he  possessed  some  powers  of  speech  to  un- 
fold his  case  to  the  Dikasts,  as  well  as  to  confute 
the  falsehoods,  and  disentangle  the  sophistry,  of  an 
opponent.  Moreover — to  any  man  of  known  family 
and  station,  it  would  be  a  humiliation  hardly  less 
painful  than  the  loss  of  the  cause,  to  stand  before 
the  Dikastery  with  friends  and  enemies  around  him, 
and  find  himself  unable  to  carry  on  the  thread  of  a 
discourse  without  halting  or  confusion.  To  meet 
such  liabilities,  from  which  no  citizen,  rich  or  poor, 
was  exempt,  a  certain  training  in  speech  became 
not  less  essential  than  a  certain  training  in  arms. 
Without  the  latter,  he  could  not  do  his  duty  as  an 
hoplite  in  the  ranks  for  the  defence  of  his  country ; 
without  the  former,  he  could  not  escape  danger  to 
his  fortune  or  honour^  and  humiliation  in  the  eyes 
of  his  friends,  if  called  before  a  Dikastery,  nor  lend 
assistance  to  any  of  thpse  friends  who  might  be 
placed  under  the  like  necessity. 

Here  then  were  ample  motives,  arising  out  of 
practical  prudence  not  less  than  from  the  stimulus 
of  ambition,  to  cultivate  the  power  both  of  continu- 
ous harangue,  and  of  concise  argumentation,  or  in- 
terrogation and  reply  ^ :  motives  for  all,  to  acquire  a 

^  See  the  descrijitioii  which  Cicero  g^ves  of  his  own  laborioiia  ora- 
torical training : — 

« Ego  hoc  tempore  omni,  noctes  et  dies,  in  omnium  doctrinarum 
meditatione  versabar.  Eram  cum  Stoico  Diodoto,  qui  cum  habitavisiet 
apud  me  mecumque  vixisset,  nuper  est  domi  meae  mortuus.  A  quo 
quum  in  aliis  rebus,  tum  studiosissime  in  dialectic^  versabar;  quds 
quasi  contracta  et  astricta  eloquentia  putanda  est ;  sine  quft  etiam  tu. 
Brute,  judicavisti,  te  iUam  justam  eloquentiam,  quam  dialecticttm  dUa- 
tatam  esse  putaDt,consequinon  posse.  Huic  ego  doctori,  etejus  artibus 
variis  et  multis,  ita  eram  tamen  deditus,  ut  ab  exercitationibus  oratoiiis 
nuUus  dies  vacaret."  (Cicero,  Brutus,  90,  309). 
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certain  moderate  aptitude  in  the  use  of  these  wea- 
pons— for  the  ambitious  few,  to  devote  much  labour 
and  to  shine  as  accomplished  orators. 

Such  political  and  social  motives,  it  is  to  be  re-  Rhetoric 
membered,  though  acting  very  forcibly  at  Athens,  '^ucsr 
were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Athens,  but  prevailed 
moreor  less  throughout  a  lai*ge  portion  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  especially  in  Sicily,  when  all  the  governments 
became  popularised  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Ge- 
Ionian  dynasty.  And  it  was  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  that 
the  first  individuals  arose,  who  acquired  permanent 
name  both  in  Rhetoric  and  Dialectics :  Empedoklds 
of  Agrigentum  in  the  former — Zeno  of  Elea  (in 
Italy)  in  the  latter  ^ 

Both  these  distinguished  men  bore  a  conspicuous  Empedou^ 
part  in  politics,  and  both  on  the  popular  side ;  Em*  tum— first 
pedoklSs  against  an  oligarchy,  Zeno  against  a  despot,  rhetorical  ^ 
But  both  also  were  yet  more  distinguished  as  phi-  movement. 
losophers,  and  the  dialectical  impulse  in  Zeno,  if 
not  the  rhetorical  impulse  in  EmpedoklSs,  came 
more  from  his  philosophy  than  from  his  politics. 
EmpedoklSs  (about  470-440  b.c.)  appears  to  have 
beld  intercourse  at  least,  if  not  partial  communion 
of  doctrine,  with  the  dispersed  philosophers  of  the 
Pythagorean    league ;    the   violent   subversion   of 
which,  at  Kroton  and  elsewhere,  I  have  related  in 
a  previous  chapter'.     He  constructed  a  system  of 
physics    and   cosmogony,   distinguished    for  first 
broaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Four  elements,  and 
set  forth  in  a  poem  composed  by  himself :  besides 
which  he  seems  to  have  had  much  of  the  mystical 

^  Aristotel.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  57. 
'  See  my  preceding  vol.  iv.  ch.  xxxvii. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  H 
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tone  and  miraculous  pretensions  of  Pythagoras ; 
professing  not  only  to  cure  pestilence  and  other  dis- 
tempers, but  to  teach  how  old  age  might  be  averted 
and  the  dead  raised  from  Hades — to  prophesy — and 
to  raise  and  calm  the  winds  at  his  pleasure.  Grorgias 
his  pupil  deposed  to  having  been  present  at  the  ma- 
gical ceremonies  of  Empedoklds'.  The  impressive 
character  of  his  poem  is  sufBciently  attested  by  the 
admiration  of  Lucretius',  and  the  rhetoric  ascribed 
to  him  may  have  consisted  mainly  in  oral  teaching 
or  exposition  of  the  same  doctrines.  Tisias  and 
Korax  of  Syracuse,  who  are  also  mentioned  as  the 
first  teachers  of  rhetoric — and  the  first  who  made 
known  any  precepts  about  the  rhetorical  practice- 
were  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  celebrated Gorgias 
was  his  pupil, 
zcno  of  The  dialectical  movement  emanated  at  the  same 

Elea—fint 

name  in  the  time  from  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophers — Zeno, 
movement,  and  his  Contemporary  the  Samian  Melissus  (460- 
440) — if  not  from  their  common  teacher  Parmeni- 
dSs.  Melissus  also,  as  well  as  Zeno  and  Empedo- 
kids,  was  a  distinguished  citizen  as  well  as  a  philo- 
sopher ;  having  been  in  command  of  the  Samian 
fleet  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  from  Athens,  and 
having  in  that  capacity  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Athenians. 

All  the  philosophers  of  the  fifth  century  b.c,  prior 
to  Sokratds,  inheriting  from  their  earliest  poetical 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  58,  59,  who  gives  a  remarkable  extract  from 
the  poem  of  Empedokl^s,  attesting  these  lai^  pretensions. 

See  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Gr.  Rom.  Philos.  part  i.  sect.  47, 48, 
p.  192 ;  Stun,  ad  Empedodis  Frag.  p.  36. 

*  De  Rerum  Natar&,  i.  719. 
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predecessors  the  vast  and  uDineasured  problems  Eieatic 
which  had  once  been  solved  by  the  supposition  of  paraJ" 
divine  or  superhuman  agents,  contemplated  the  " 
world,  physical  and  moral,  all  in  a  mass,  and  ap 
plied  their  minds  to  find  some  hypothesis  which 
would  give  them  an  explanation  of  this  totality  ^  or 
at  least  appease  curiosity  by  something  which  looked 
like  an  explanation.  What  were  the  elements  out 
of  which  sensible  things  were  made?  What  was 
the  initial  cause  or  principle  of  those  changes  which 
appeared  to  our  senses?  What  was  change  ? — was  it 
generation  of  something  integrally  new  and  destruc- 
tion of  something  pre-existent — or  was  it  a  decom- 
position and  recombination  of  elements  still  con- 
tinuing ?  The  theories  of  the  various  Ionic  philo- 
sophers and  of  Empedoklds  after  them,  admitting 
one,  two,  or  four  elementary  substances,  with  Friend- 
ship and  Enmity  to  serve  as  causes  of  motion  or 
change — the  Homoeomeries  of  Anaxagoras,  with 
Nous  or  Intelligence  as  the  stirring  and  regularizing 
agent — the  atoms  and  void  of  Leukippus  and  De- 
mokritus — all  these  were  different  hypotheses  an- 
swering to  a  similar  vein  of  thought.  All  of  them, 
though  assuming  that  the  sensible  appearances  of 

^  Some  striking  lines  of  Empedoklls  are  presenred  by  Sextus  Empi- 
licus,  adv.  Mi^emat.  vii.  115;  to  the  effect  that  every  individual  man 
gets  through  his  short  life,  with  no  more  knowledge  than  is  comprised 
in  his  own  slender  fraction  of  observation  and  experience :  he  struggles 
in  vain  to  find  out  and  explain  the  totality — Ifat  neither  eye,  nor  ear, 
nor  reason  can  assist  him : — 

Uavpop  de  C^TJt  dfiiov  fupot  aBpfi<r€arr€s, 

^Shcvitopoi,  KoirwMb  bUaiP  dpB€rrtf,  coFtwrav 

Avt6  ia6vqv  iFttirBMKrtg,  &r^  vpovtKVfktrw  inaxmt 

Haifrwr  €\avtf6fjLep<n,     T6  dc  o^ov  cVcvx^rai  rvpetv 

Aihas'  oih*  firtdcprra  rd^  dvifMa-iVf  offr  hroKovarh^ 

Odrt  v6a  ircpiXi/nra. 
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things  were  delusive  and  perplexing,  nevertheless 
were  borrowed  more  or  less  directly  from  some  of 
these  appearances,  which  were  employed  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  whole  theory,  and  served  to  ren- 
der it  plausible  when  stated  as  well  as  to  defend  it 
against  attack.  But  the  philosophers  of  the  Eleatic 
school— first  Xenophan^s,  and  after  him  Parmeni- 
dSs — took  a  distinct  path  of  their  own.  To  find  that 
which  was  real,  and  which  lay  as  it  were  concealed 
behind  or  under  the  delusive  phsenomena  of  sense, 
they  had  recourse  only  to  mental  abstractions. 
They  supposed  a  Substance  or  Something  not  per- 
ceivable by  sense,  but  only  cogitable  or  conceivable 
by  reason  ;  a  One  and  All,  continuous  and  finite, 
which  was  not  only  real  and  self-existent,  but  was  the 
only  reality — eternal,  immoveable  and  unchange- 
able, and  the  only  matter  knowable.  The  phaeno- 
mena  of  sense,  which  began  and  ended  one  after  the 
other,  (they  thought)  were  essentially  delusive,  un- 
certain, contradictory  among  themselves,  and  open 
to  endless  diversity  of  opinion^  Upon  these,  never- 
theless, they  announced  an  opinion ;  adopting  two 
elements — heat  and  cold — or  light  and  darkness. 

ParmenidSs  set  forth  this  doctrine  of  the  One 
and  All  in  a  poem,  of  which  but  a  few  fragments 
now  remain,  so  that  we  understand  very  imper- 
fectly the  positive  arguments  employed  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  matter  of  truth  and  knowledge,  such 
as  he  alone  admitted,  was  altogether  removed  from 

'  See  Parmenidis  Fngmenta>  ed.  Kanten,  v.  30^  55,  60:  also  the 
Dissertation  annexed  by  Karsten,  aect.  3,  4.  p.  148  seq. ;  sect.  19. 
p.  221  seq. 

Compare  also  MuUach's  edition  of  the  same  Fragments^  annexed  to 
his  edition  of  the  Aristotelian  treatise,  De  Melisso,  Xenophane,  et 
Oorg:i&,  p.  144. 
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the  senses  and  divested  of  sensible  properties,  so  as 
to  be  conceived  only  as  an  Ens  Rationis,  and  de- 
scribed and  discussed  only  in  the  most  general 
words  of  the  language.  The  exposition  given  by 
Parmenidds  in  his  poemS  though  complimented  by 
Plato^  was  vehemently  controverted  by  others,  who 
deduced  from  it  many  contradictions  and  absur- 
dities. As  a  part  of  his  reply, — and  doubtless  the 
strongest  part, — ParmenidSs  retorted  upon  his  ad- 
versaries ;  an  example  followed  by  his  pupil  Zeno 
with  still  greater  acuteness  and  success.  Those 
who  controverted  his  ontological  theory — that  the 
real,  ultra-phaenomenal,  substance,  was  One, — af- 
firmed  it  to  be  not  One,  but  Many ;  divisible,  move- 
able, changeable,  &c.  Zeno  attacked  this  latter 
theory,  and  proved  that  it  led  to  contradictious  and 
absurdities  still  greater  than  those  involved  in  the 
proposition  of  ParmenidSs^.  He  impugned  the  testi- 
mony of  sense,  affirming  that  it  furnished  premises 
for  conclusions  which  contradicted  each  other,  and 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  trust®.  Parmenidfis*  had 
denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  real  change 

*  Plato,  Pannenidls,  p.  128  B.  trv  fuv  (Parmenid^s)  yap  cV  rots 
wot^fuurip  ly  ^p  ciwcu  t6  va»,  km  rovrmv  TtKfjt^pui  nap€)(tis  KoK&f  re 
Koi  €d,  &c. 

'  See  the  lemarkidile  passage  in  the  Parmenid^s  of  Plato,  p.  128  B, 
C,D. 

'£0tI  dc  Tt$  yc  iXtiBfs  fioffBtid  ris  ravra  ri  ypofifuna  r^  Ilapfuvi^v 
\6yip  irpoi  \tov9  hnx^^povvras  avrhv  KctfUf^tv,  m£  el  cV  tori,  iroXX^  jcal 
yfkola  avftfialv€i  ir6trxitv  rf  Vi^y^  Koi  ivdvrui  avrf,  *AvTiXty€i  ^rj  oZv 
rovro  ro  ypdfifia  np6s  rovs  t6,  iroXXa  XiyovTQS,  Ka\  dvrairodtdooa'i 
ravra  xal  vXeitt,  ruvro  fio%ik6fievop  brjXovy,  i>s  Kn  yeXotdrcpa 
vd<rxoi  ft»  avr&if  ^  vir66§aii — ^  ci  froXXa  iirriv — j}  17  rov  h 
ilvai,  €1  ris  licapmg  €ne(ioi, 

'  Plato,  Pfasedrus,  c.  44.  p.  261  D.  See  the  citations  in  Brandis, 
Geach.  der  Gr.  Rom.  Philosophic,  part  i.  p.  417  seq. 

*  Parmenid.  Fragm.  v.  101.  ed.  Mullach. 
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either  of  place  or  colour :  Zeno  maintained  change  of 
place,  or  motion,  to  be  impossible  and  self-contra- 
dictory ;  propounding  many  logical  difficulties,  de- 
rived from  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  against 
some  of  the  most  obvious  affirmations  respecting 
sensible  phaenomena.  Melissus  appears  to  have 
argued  in  a  vein  similar  to  that  of  Zeno,  though 
with  much  less  acuteness — demonstrating  indirectly 
the  doctrine  of  Parmenidds  by  deducing  impossible 
inferences  from  the  contrary  hypothesis  \ 
Zeno  «i  Zeno  published  a  treatise  to  maintain  the  thesis 

hu  oonTor-   above  described,  which  he  also  upheld  by  personal 
withVt-      conversations  and  discussions,  in  a  manner  doubt- 
2th*sS^**    less  far  more  efficacious  than  his  writing ;  the  oral 
^^*^        teaching  of  these  early  philosophers  being  their 
really  impressive  manifestation.    His  subtle  dialectic 
arguments  were  not  only  sufficient  to  occupy  all  the 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  in  confuting  them  more 
or  less  successfully,  but  have  even  descended  to 
modern  times  as  a  fire  not  yet  extinguished*.     The 
great  effect  produced  among  the  speculative  minds 
of  Greece  by  his  writing  and  conversation,  is  attested 
both  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.     He  visited  Athens, 
gave  instruction  to  some  eminent  Athenians,  for  high 
pay — and  is  said  to  have  conversed  both  with PeriklSs 

'  See  the  Fragments  of  Melissus  collected  by  MuUach^  in  his  publi- 
cation cited  in  a  previous  note«  p.  81  seq. 
'  The  reader  will  see  this  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article,  Zeno  of  Elea, 
Simplicius  (in  his  commentary  on  Aristot.  Physic,  p.  256)  says  that 
Zeno  first  composed  written  dialogues — ^which  cannot  be  believed  with* 
out  more  certain  evidence.  He  also  particularises  a  puzzling  question 
addressed  by  Zeno  to  Protagoras.  See  Brandis,  Gesch.  der  Griech. 
Rom.  Philos.  i.  p.  409. — Zeno  tdu>p  fup  ovdip  €$tB€To  (sc.  wtpi  t6p 
wdrr»v'),^irfir6pfia'f  d«  wtpl  rcvrw  ffrt  irXctov.  Plutarch,  ap.  Eusebium* 
Prsepar.  Evangel,  i.  23  D. 
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and  with  Sokrat^s,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was 
very  young ;  probably  between  450-440  b.c* 

His  appearance  constitutes  a  remarkable  aera  in  Early  ma- 
Grecian  philosophy,  because ^  he  first  brought  out  tna'poww- 
the  extraordinary  aggressive  or  negative  force  of  of  th?*^*^' 
the  dialectic  method.    In  this  discussion  respecting:  "««»*i^« 
the  One  and  the  Many,  positive  grounds  on  either  orcciau 

.  ,  ,.,  1  11  /•       ,     philosophy. 

Side  were  alike  scanty :  each  party  had  to  set  forth 
the  contradictions  deducible  from  the  opposite  hy- 
pothesis, and  Zeno  professed  to  show  that  those  of 
his  opponents  were  the  more  flagrant.  We  thus 
see  that  along  with  the  methodised  question  and 
answer,  or  dialectic  method,  employed  from  hence- 
forward more  and  more  in  philosophical  inquiries 

^  Compare  Plutarch^  Periklls^c.  3;  Plato,  Parmenid^s,  p.  126, 127; 
Plato,  Alkibiad.  i.  ch.  14.  p.  119  A. 

That  Sokrat^s  had  in  his  youth  convened  with  ParmenidSs,  when 
the  latter  was  an  old  man,  is  stated  by  Plato  more  than  once,  over  and 
above  his  dialogue  called  ParmenidSs,  which  professes  to  give  a  conver- 
sation between  the  two,  as  well  as  with  Zeno.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fyues 
Clinton,  Brandis,  and  Karsten — in  thinking  that  this  is  better  evidence, 
about  the  date  of  Parmenidds  than  any  of  the  vague  indications  which 
appear  to  contradict  it,  in  Diogenes  Laertius  and  elsewhere.  But  it  will 
be  hardly  proper  to  place  the  conversation  between  Parmenid^s  and 
Sokratds  (as  Mr.  Clinton  places  it — Fast.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  c.  21.  p.  364) 
at  a  time  when  Sokratds  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  ideas  which 
the  ancients  had  about  youthful  propriety  would  not  permit  him  to 
take  part  in  conversation  with  an  eminent  philosopher,  at  so  early  an  age 
as  fifteen,  when  he  would  not  yet  he  entered  on  the  roll  of  citizens,  or 
be  qualified  for  the  smallest  function,  military  or  civil.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  Sokratds  must  have  been  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  when 
he  thus  conversed  with  Farmenidds. 

SokratSs  was  bom  in  469  B.C.  (perhaps  468  b.c.)  ;  he  would  there- 
fore be  twenty  years  of  age  in  449 :  assuming  the  visit  of  ParmenidSs  to 
Athens  to  have  been  in  448  B.C.,  since  he  was  then  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  he  would  be  bom  in  513  b.c.  It  is  objected  that,  if  this  date  be 
admitted,  Parmenid^  could  not  have  been  a  pupil  of  XenophanSs :  we 
should  thus  be  compelled  to  admit  (which  perhaps  is  the  tmth)  that  he 
learnt  the  doctrine  of  Xenophands  at  second-hand. 
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-^comes  out  at  the  same  time  the  negative  ten- 
dency, the  probing,  testing,  and  scrutinising  force 
—of  Grecian  speculation.  The  negative  side  of 
Grecian  speculation  stands  quite  as  prominently 
marked,  and  occupies  as  large  a  measure  of  the  in- 
tellectual  force  of  their  philosophers,  as  the  positive 
side.  It  is  not  simply  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion, 
sustained  by  a  certain  measure  of  plausible  premise 
— and  then  to  proclaim  it  as  an  authoritative  dogma, 
silencing  or  disparaging  all  objectors — that  Grecian 
speculation  aspires.  To  unmask  not  only  positive 
falsehood,  but  even  affirmation  without  evidence^ 
exaggerated  confidence  in  what  was  only  doubt- 
ful, and  show  of  knowledge  without  the  reality — ^to 
look  at  a  problem  on  all  sides,  and  set  forth  all  the 
difficulties  attending  its  solution — to  take  account 
of  deductions  from  the  affirmative  evidence,  even  in 
the  case  of  conclusions  accepted  as  true  upon  the 
balance — all  this  will  be  found  pervading  the  march 
of  their  greatest  thinkers.  As  a  condition  of  all 
progressive  philosophy,  it  is  not  less  essential  that 
the  grounds  of  negation  should  be  freely  exposed, 
than  the  grounds  of  affirmation.  We  shall  find 
the  two  going  hand  in  hand,  and  the  negative  vein 
indeed  the  more  impressive  and  characteristic  of  the 
two,  from  Zeno  downwards  in  our  history.  In  one 
of  the  earliest  memoranda  illustrative  of  Grecian 
dialectics — the  sentences  in  which  Plato  represents 
Parmenidds  and  Zeno  as  bequeathing  their  mantle 
to  the  youthful  SokratSs,  and  giving  him  precepts 
for  successfully  prosecuting  those  researches  which 
his  marked  inquisitive  impulse  promised — this  large 
and  comprehensive  point  of  view  is  emphatically 
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inculcated.  He  is  admonished  to  set  before  him  ' 
both  sides  of  every  hypothesis,  and  to  follow  out 
both  the  negative  and  the  affirmative  chains  of  ar- 
gument with  equa]  perseverance  and  equal  freedom 
of  scrutiny ;  neither  daunted  by  the  adverse  opi- 
nions around  him,  nor  deterred  by  sneers  against 
wasting  time  in  fruitless  talk ;  since  the  multitude 
are  ignorant  that  without  thus  travelling  round  all 
sides  of  a  question,  no  assured  comprehension  of  the 
truth  is  attainable^ 

We  thus  find  ourselves,  from  the  year  450  b.c. 
downwards,  in  presence  of  two  important  classes  of 
men  in  Greece,  unknown  to  Solon  or  even  to 
Kleisthends — the  Rhetoricians^  and  the  Dialecti- 
cians ;  for  whom  (as  has  been  shown)  the  ground 
had  been  gradually  prepared  by  the  politics,  the 
poetry,  and  the  speculation,  of  the  preceding  period. 

Both  these  two  novelties — like  the  poetry  and  Rhetoric 
other  accomplishments  of  this  memorable  race —  lectics— 
grew  up  from  rude  indigenous  beginnings,  under  l^^eufe 

and  men 

'  Plato,  Parm^nid.  p.  135,  136.  tioi^— two" 

Parmenid^  speaks  to  Sokrat^s — KoX^  fjJv  otv  kcX  Ma,  ^  ur6i,  ^  separate 
^pfi^,  f^p  6pfiq,£  eiri  rovt  "kSyovs'  fKievcov  d^  cavrhv  ical  yvfJLvd<r€u  fulXkoy  lines  of  in- 
diii  r^    Ikucaumfs    dxp^iarov    tlvai  Koi  icaKovfuvrjs    vir6   t&p  noKK&p  I^'^^a 
ado\€<rxMS,  €as  m  Ptos  ci*  §1  dc  fi^,  ai  dui<^cv(crai  fj  oX^^cta.     Tis  odp 
6  rpAtros,  <f>d»M  {t6p  2mKpa.nj),  £  Hapfupi^rj,  tjjs  yvfufaalas ;  O&rof, 

thf€tp  (r6v  HapfitPilhip)  Spwtp  (fKOvaas  ZijM»yof X/i^  dc  icoi  r^dc  ^i 

vphi  rovT^  viumtiPy  fifi  fidpop,  ft  tfcrip  tKatrrop,  viroridtfievop, 
CKOfTftp  TO  (vfipaiPOPTa  €K  T^s  viro6€a€<as — aXXA  Ka\,  tl  ftti 
€<rri  r6  alr6  tovto,  viroriB^aBai—tl  fiovXei  fiSKKop  yvftpaaOrjpeu, 

*Aypoov<n  yap  ol  iroXXoi  on  &p€V  ravn;^  r^r  dia  iraPT»p  bi€^6hov 

Kfu  irXoinyr,  alivparop  iprvx^vra  rf  dXi;df i  povp  ir\€l».  See  also  Plato's 
Kratylus,  p.  428  £,  about  the  necessity  of  the  investigator  looking  both 
before  and  behind — apa  irp&aacd  Koi  otrla'<r». 

See  also  the  Parmenid^,  p.  130  £. — in  which  Sokratds  is  warned  re- 
specting the  ai^p4Mr«»ydo^— against  enslaving  himself  to  the  opinions 
of  men :  compare  Plato,  Sophistes,  p.  227  B,  C. 
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native  stimulus  uuborrowed  and  unassisted  from 
without.     The  rhetorical  teaching  was  an  attempt 
to  assist  and  improve  men  in  the  power  of  con- 
tinuous speech  as  addressed  to  assembled  numbers, 
such  as  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikastery ;  it 
was  therefore  a  species  of  training  sought  for  by 
men  of  active  pursuits  and  ambition,  either  that  they 
might  succeed  in  public  life,  or  that  they  might 
maintain  their  rights  and  dignity  if  called  before 
the  court  of  justice.     On  the  other  hand,  the  dia- 
lectic business  had  no  direct  reference  to  publiclife, 
to  the  judicial  pleading,  or  to  any  assembled  large 
number.     It  was  a  dialogue  carried  on  by  two  dis* 
putants,  usually  before  a  few  hearers,  to  unravel 
some  obscurity,  to  reduce  the  respondent  to  silence 
and  contradiction, to  exercise  both  parties  in  mastery 
of  the  subject,  or  to  sift  the  consequences  of  some 
problematical    assumption.      It   was    spontaneous 
conversation^  systematized  and  turned  into  some 
predetermined  channel ;   furnishing  a  stimulus  to 
thought,  and  a  means  of  improvement  not  attain- 
able in  any  other  manner — furnishing  to  some  also, 
a  source  of  profit  or  display.     It  opened  a  line 
of  serious  intellectual  pursuit  to  men  of  a  specula- 
tive or  inquisitive  turn,  who  were  deficient  in  voice, 
in   boldness,    in   continuous   memory,   for  public 
speaking ;  or  who  desired  to  keep  themselves  apart 
from  the  political  and  judicial  animosities  of  the 
moment. 
.    Although  there  were  numerous  Athenians,  who 

.  ^  See  Arifltotel.  De  Sophist.  Eleschis,  c.  11.  p.  172,  ed.  Bekker;  and 
his  Topics,  ix.  6.  p.  154 ;  where  the  different  purposes  of  dialogue  aro 
enumerated  and  distinguished. 
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combined,  in  various  proportions,  speculative  with  ^|[^^ 
practical  study,  yet   generally  speaking,  the  two  between 

•/••111  !•         these  two 

veins  of  intellectual  movement— one  towards  active  intellectual 
public  business,  the  other  towards  enlarged  opinions  yem  of~ 
and  greater  command  of  speculative  truth,  with  its  it^A^eSa, 
evidences — continued  simultaneous  and  separate.  ^J^*  *® 
There  subsisted  between  them  a  standing  polemical 
controversy  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  detraction.     If 
Plato  despised  the  sophists  and  the  rhetors,  Iso- 
krat^s  thinks  himself  not  less  entitled  to  disparage 
those  who  employed  their  time  in  debating  upon 
the  unity  or  plurality  of  virtue\     Even  among  dif- 
ferent teachers,  in  the  same  intellectual  walk,  also, 
there  prevailed  but  too  often  an  acrimonious  feeling 
of  personal  rivalry,  which  laid  them  all  so  much  the 
more  open  to  assault  from  the  common  enemy  of  * 
all  mental  progress — a  feeling  of  jealous  ignorance, 
stationary  or  wistfully  retrospective,  of  no  mean 
force  at  Athens,  as  in  every  other  society,  and  of 
course  blended  at  Athens  with  the  indigenous  de- 
mocratical  sentiment.     This  latter  sentiment*  of 

^  See  Isokrat^,  Orat.  z. ;  Helense  Encomium,  8.  2-7 ;  compare 
Drat.  XV.  De  Pennutatioiie,  of  the  same  author,  s.  90. 

I  hold  it  for  certain  that  the  first  of  these  passages  is  intended  as  a 
criticism  upon  the  Platonic  dialogues  (as  in  Or.  v.  ad  Philip,  s.  84), 
probably  the  second  passage  also.  Isokratis,  evidently  a  cautious  and 
timid  man,  avoids  mentioning  the  names  of  contemporaries,  that  he 
may  provoke  the  less  animosity. 

'  Isokrat^s  alludes  much  to  this  sentiment,  and  to  the  men  who 
looked  upon  gymnastic  training  with  greater  favour  than  upon  philo* 
sophy,  in  the  Orat.  zv.  De  Permutatione,  s.  207  et  seq.  A  large  por- 
tion of  this  oration  is  in  fact  a  reply  to  accusations,  the  same  as  those 
preferred  against  mental  cultivation  by  the  ^Uaios  A6yos  in  the  Nubes 
of  Aristophanes,  947  seq, — fiivourite  topics  in  the  mouths  of  the  pugi- 
lists "with  smashed  ears"  (Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  71*  p<  515  £,  r&p  rii 
^a  KaT€ay6rcav). 
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antipathy  to  new  ideas,  and  new  mental  accompUsfa- 
ments,  has  been  raised  into  factitious  importance 
by  the  comic  genius  of  Aristophanes, — ^whose  point 
of  view  modem  authors  have  too  often  accepted ; 
thus  allowing  some  of  the  worst  feelings  of  Grecian 
antiquity  to  influence  their  manner  of  conceiviog 
the  facts.     Moreover  they  have  rarely  made  any 
allowance  for  that  force  of  literary  and  philoso- 
phical antipathy,  which  was  no  less  real  and  con- 
stant at  Athens  than  the  political ;  and  which  made 
the  different  literary  classes  or  individuals  perpe- 
tually unjust  one  towards  another^     It  was  the 
blessing  and  the  glory  of  Athens,  that  every  man 
could  speak  out  his  sentiments  and  his  criticisms 
with  a  freedom  unparalleled  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  hardly  paralleled  even  in  the  modern,  in  which 
a  vast  body  of  dissent  both  is,  and  always  has  been, 
condemned  to  absolute  silence.     But  this  known 
latitude  of  censure  ought  to  have  imposed  on  mo- 
dem authors  a  peremptory  necessity  of  not  accept- 
ing implicitly  the  censure  of  any  one,  where  the 

^  There  is  but  too  much  evidence  of  the  abundance  of  such  jealousies 
and  antipathies  during  the  times  of  Plato>  Aristotle,  and  Isokratds :  see 
Stahr's  Aristotdia,  ch.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  37f  68. 

Aristotle  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  success  of  Isokrat^s,  and  was 
himself  much  assailed  by.  pupils  of  the  latter,  Kephisod6rus  and  others 
— as  well  as  by  Diksearchus,  EubulidSs,  and  a  numerous  host  of  writers 
in  the  same  tone — arparbv  SKov  r&y  ttriBffutwv  'ApumrnXti :  see  the 
Fragments  of  Diksearchus,  vol.  ii.  p.  225,  ed.  Didot. — "  De  ingenio  ejus 
(observes  Cicero  in  reference  to  Epicurus,  de  Finibus,  ii.  25,  80)  in  his 
disputationibus,  non  de  moribus,  quieritur.  Sit  ista  in  GrKCorum 
levitate  perversitas,  qui  maledictis  insectantur  eos,  a  quibus  de  veritste 
dissentiunt."  This  is  a  taint  noway  peculiar  to  Grecian  philosophical 
controversy :  but  it  has  nowhere  been  more  infectious  than  among  the 
Greeks,  and  modem  historians  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard 
against  it. 
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party  inculpated  has  left  no  defence ;  at  the  very 
least,  of  construing  the  censure  strictly,  and  allowing 
for  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  proceeds.  From 
inattention  to  this  necessity,  almost  all  the  things 
and  persons  of  Grecian  history  are  presented  to  us 
on  their  bad  side :  the  libels  of  Aristophanes,  the 
sneers  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  even  the  interested 
generalities  of  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  before  the 
Dikastery — ^are  received  with  little  cross-examina* 
tion  as  authentic  materials  for  history. 

If  ever  there  was  need  to  invoke  this  rare  sen- 
timent of  candour,  it  is  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  history  of  the  persons  called  Sophists,  who  now 
for  the  first  time  appear  as  of  note ;  the  practical 
teachers  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  misconceived  as 
well  as  misesteemed. 

The  primitive  education  at  Athens  consisted  of  Gradual 
two  branches;  gymnastics,  for  the  body — music,  mentrfthc 
for  the  mind.    The  word  mtisic  is  not  to  be  judged  ^n^^on 
according  to  the  limited  signification  which  it  now  !lj^^* 
bears.     It  comprehended  from  the  beginning  every-  »cd  know- 
thing  appertaining  to  the  province  of  the  Nine  capacity  of 
Muses — not  merely  learning  the  use  of  the  lyre,  or  tcMhalJ^ 
how  to  bear  part  in  a  chorus,  but  also  the  hearing, 
learning,  and  repeating,  of  poetical  compositions, 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  exact  and  elegant  pronun- 
ciation— which  latter  accomplishment,  in  a  language 
like  the  Greek  with  long  words,  measured  syllables, 
and  great  diversity  of  accentuation  between  one 
word  and  another,  must  have  been  far  more  difiicult 
to  acquire  than  it  is  in  any  modern  European  lan- 
guage.   As  the  range  of  ideas  enlarged,  so  the  words 
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music  and  musical  teachers  acquired  an  expanded 
meaning,  so  as  to  comprehend  matter  of  instruction 
at  once  ampler  and  more  diversified.     During  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  at  Athens,  there 
came  thus  to  be  found,  among  the  musical  teachers, 
men  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities  and  eminence; 
masters  of  all  the  learning  and  accomplishments  of 
the  age,  teaching  what  was  known  of  astronomy, 
geography,  and  physics,  and  capable  of  holding 
dialectical  discussions  with  their  pupils,  upon  all  the 
various  problems  then  afloat  among  intellectual  men. 
Of  this  character  were  Lamprus,  Agathokids,  Py- 
thokleidSs,  Damon,  &c.    The  two  latter  were  in- 
structors of  PeriklSs ;  and  Damon  was  even  rendered 
so  unpopular  at  Athens,  partly  by  his  large  and  free 
speculations,  partly  .through  the  political  enemies 
of  his  great  pupil,  ^lat  he  was  ostracised,  or  at  least 
sentenced  to  banishments     Such  men  were  com- 
petent companions  for  Anaxagoras  and  Zeno,  and 
employed  in  part  on  the  same  studies ;  the  field  of 
acquired  knowledge  being  not  then  large  enough  to 
be  divided  into  separate,  exclusive  compartments. 
While  Euripides  frequented  the  company,  and  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  opinions  of  Anaxagoras — 
Ion  of  Chios  (his  rival  as  a  tragic  poet,  as  well  as 
the  friend  of  Kimon)  bestowed  so  much  thought 
upon  physical  subjects  as  then  conceived,  that  he 
set  up  a  theory  of  his  own,  propounding  the  doc- 

•  See  Plato  (Protagoras,  c.  8.  p.  316  D. ;  Laches,  c.  3.  p.  180  D. ; 
Menexenus,  c.  3.  p.  236  A;  Alkibiad.  i.  c.  14.  p.  118  C);  Plutarch, 
PeriklSs,  c.  4. 

PeriklSs  had  gone  through  dialectic  practice  in  his  youth  (Xenof^. 
Memor.  i.  2.  46). 
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trine  of  three  elements  in  nature^ — air,  fire,  and 
earth.  m 

Now  such  musical  teachers  as  Damon  and  the  TheSo. 
others  above-mentioned,  were  Sophists,  not  merely  true  Greek 
in  the  natural  and  proper  Greek  sense  of  that  word,  thtT^o^ 
but,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  the  special  and  Z^^vT 
restricted  meaning  which  Plato  afterwards  thought  |™p^«^  ^ 
proper  to  confer  upon  it*.    A  Sophist,  in  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  word,  was  a  wise  man — a  clever  man — 
one  who  stood  prominently  before  the  public  as 
distinguished  for  intellect  or  talent  of  some  kind. 
Thus  Solon  and  Pythagoras  are  both  called  Sophists ; 
Thamyras  the  skilful  bard  is  called  a  Sophist^ :  So- 
kratds  is  so  denominated,  not  merely  by  Aristo- 

*  Isokrat^,  Or.  xy.  De  Pennntat.  s.  287. 

Compare  Brandis,  Gesch.  der  Gr.  Rom.  Philosophic,  part  i.  8.  48. 
p.  196. 

'  Isokratds  calls  both  Anazagoras  and  Damon,  Sophists  (Or.  zv.  De 
Perm.  s.  251),  Plutarch,  PeriklSs,  c.  4.    *0  dc  Lo^mu  loiKtv,  axpov  &¥ 

vphs  Tovs  irdXXoifs  njv  b€iv6Ti]Ta. 

So  Protagoras  too  (in  the  speech  put  into  his  mouth  by  Plato,  Protag. 
c.  8.  p.  316)  says,  yery  truly,  that  there  had  been  Sophists  from  the  earli- 
est times  of  Greece.  But  he  says  also  (what  Plutarch  says  in  the  cita- 
tion just  aboye)  that  these  earlier  men  refused,  intentionally  and  deli- 
berately, to  call  themselves  Sophists,  for  fear  of  the  odium  attached  to 
tllb  name;  and  that  he  (Protagoras)  was  the  first  person  to  call  himself 
openly  a  Sophist. 

The  denomination  by  which  a  man  is  known,  howeyer,  seldom  de- 
pends upon  himself,  but  upon  the  general  public,  and  upon  his  critics, 
friendly  or  hostile.  The  unfriendly  spirit  of  Plato  did  much  more  to 
attach  the  titie  of  Sophists  specially  to  these  teachers,  than  any  assump- 
tion of  their  own. 

'  Herodot.  i.  29 ;  ii.  49 ;  iy.  96.  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  contempo- 
rary of  Herodotus,  called  the  Ionic  philosophers  or  physiologists  by  the 
name  Sophists :  see  Brandis,  Oeschich.  der  Griech.  Rom.  Philosoph. 
c.  LVii.  note  O.  About  Thamyras,  see  Welcker,  Griech.  Tragod., 
Sophoklis,  p.  421— 

EIt  cZv  ao^un^s  KaKh  vapairaltov  x^^^»  &c* 

The  comic  poet  Kratinus  called  all  the  poets,  including  Homer  and 
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phands,  but  by  iEschinSs^ :  Aristotle  himself  calls 
Aristippus^nd  Xenophon  calls  AntisthenSs,  both  of 
them  disciples  of  Sokrat^s,  by  that  name^ :  Xeno- 
phon^, in  describing  a  collection  of  instractive  books, 
calls  them  *'  the  writings  of  the  old  poets  and  So- 
phists," meaning  by  the  latter  word  prose-writers 
generally:  Plato  is  alluded  to  as  a  Sophist,  even  by 
Isokrat^s^ :  Isokrat^s  himself  was  harshly  criticised 
as  a  Sophist,  and  defends  both  himself  and  his  pro- 
fession :  lastly,  Timon  (the  friend  and  admirer  of 
Pyrrho,  about  300-280  b.c),  who  bitterly  satirised 
all  the  philosophers,  designated  them  all,  including^ 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  by  the  general  name  of  Sophists^. 

Hesiod,  axxt>iarai :  see  the  Fragments  of  his  drama  *Apx^oxoi  in  Mei- 
neke,  Fragm.  Comicor.  Grsecor.  toI.  ii.  p.  16. 

1  ^Achin^  cont.  Timarch.  c.  34.  iBschin^  calls  Demostbente  also 
a  Sophist,  c.  27. 

We  see  plainly  from  the  terms  in  Plato's  Politicus,  c.  38.  p.  299  B. — 
fimap^oyoy,  d^Xttrxfiv  toKi  ao^Htrr^t — that  both  Sokrat^s  and  Plato 
himself  were  designated  as  Sophists  by  the  Athenian  public. 

'  Arlstotel.  Metaphysic.  iii.  2.  p.  996;  Xenophon,  Sympos.  if.  1. 

Aristippus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  disciples  of  Sokratte 
who  took  money  for  instruction  (Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  65). 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  2,  1.  ypdfifwra  iroXX^  awtikty/MPoy  wooyraiy 
re  Koi  ao(f>iaTStv  r&if  €vdoKi/i<orara>y... 

The  word  (ro<^i<rr»y  is  here  used  just  in  the  same  sense  as  row  Bri^ 
travpovi  r&v  irdXai  0'o<l>&v  drdpov,  o6ff  ncccKOC  KorcXcirov  ey /Sc/^/otr 
ypa^aiTfff,  &c.  (Memor.  i.  6,  14).  It  is  used  in  a  different  sense  in 
another  passage  (i.  1,  11)  to  signify  teachers  who  gave  instroction  on 
physical  and  astronomical  subjects,  which  Sokrat^  and  Xenophon  both 
disapproved. 

-<  Isokratds,  Orat.  v.  ad  Philipp.  s.  14 :  see  Heindorf's  note  on  the 
Euthydemus  of  Plato,  p.  305  C.  s.  79. 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  iz.  65,  ^E<nrcT«  vvv  fun,  wroi  iroKvnp6yiMxa^s  core 
iro^urrai  (Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  74). 

Demetrius  of  Tktezen  numbered  Empedokl^  as  a  Sophist.  Iso- 
kratds  speaks  of  EmpedoklSs,  Ion,  Alkmseon,  Plsrmenid^  Melissus> 
Gorgias,  all  as  o2  fraXatol  o-eM^iarai — aU  as  having  taught  different  wc- 
piTToKoylag  about  the  elements  of  the  physical  world  (Isok.  de  Per- 
mut.  s.  288). 
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In  this  large  and  comprehensive  sense  the  word  was 
originally  used,  and  always  continued  to  be  so  un- 
derstood among  the  general  public.  But  along  with 
this  idea,  the  title  Sophist  also  carried  with  it  or 
connoted  a  certain  invidious  feeling.  The  natural 
temper  of  a  people  generally  ignorant  towards  supe- 
rior intellect — the  same  temper  which  led  to  those 
charges  of  magic  so  frequent  in  the  middle  ages — 
appears  to  be  a  union  of  admiration  with  something 
of  an  unfavourable  sentiment > — dislike,  or  appre- 
hension, as  the  case  may  be,  unless  where  the  lat- 
ter element  has  become  neutralised  by  habitual  re- 
spect for  an  established  profession  or  station  :  at  any 
rate  the  unfriendly  sentiment  is  so  often  intended, 
that  a  substantive  word  in  which  it  is  implied 
without  the  necessity  of  any  annexed  predicate,  is 
soon  found  convenient.  Timon,  who  hated  the  phi- 
losophers, thus  found  the  word  Sophist  exactly  suit- 
able, in  sentiment  as  well  as  meaning,  to  his  pur- 
pose in  addressing  them. 

Now  when  (in  the  period  succeeding  450  b.c.)  the  The  name 
rhetorical  and  musical  teachers  came  to  stand  before  applied  by 
the  public  at  Athens  in  such  increased  eminence,  peculiar  * 
they  of  course,  as  well  as  other  men  intellectually  ^^^*il^^ 
celebrated,  became  designated  bv  the  appropriate  ™^? 
name  of  Sophists.    But  there  was  one  characteristic  eminent 
peculiar  to  themselves  whereby  they  drew  upon  teachew. 

>  Eurip.  Med.  289— 

Xprf  y  oGwoff  Scris  dprl<f>p»v  irc^x'  asnjp, 
Oaidaf  irtpHTO'm  iirbibda'Kea'dcu  a'tKJxws* 
X&pls  yap  SXXris,  {r  tfxowriv,  dpylas, 
^B6»ov  Trp6s  dar&v  aX^i'ovo'i  dvafuvrj. 

The  words  6  irtpuraw  aoff>6s  leem  to  convey  the  same  ntifriendly 
sentiment  as  the  word  <ro<^Mrr^ff. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  I 
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themselves  a  double  measure  of  that  invidious  sen- 
timent which  lay  wrapped  up  in  the  name.    They 
taught  for  pay:  of  course  therefore  the  most  eminent 
among  them  taught  only  the  rich,  and  earned  large 
sums :  a  fact  naturally  provocative  of  envy,  to  some 
extent,  among  the  many  who  benefited  nothing  by 
them,  but  still  more  among  the  inferior  members  of 
their  own  profession.     But  even  great  minds,  like 
Sokrat^s  and  Plato,  though  much  superior  to  any 
such  envy,  cherished  in  that  age  a  genuine  and 
vehement   repugnance   against  receiving  pay  for 
teaching.     We  read  in  XenophonS  that  Sokratds 
considered  such  a  bargain  as  nothing  less  than  ser- 
vitude, robbing  the  teacher  of  all  free  choice  as  to 
persons  or  proceeding ;  and  that  he  assimilated  the 

^  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2, 6.  In  another  passage,  the  Sophist  Antiphon 
(whether  this  is  the  celebrated  Antiphon  of  the  deme  Rhamnus,  is  un- 
certain; the  commentators  lean  to  the  negative)  is  described  as  con- 
versing  with  Sokratds,  and  saying  that  Sokrat^  of  course  must  imagine 
his  own  conversation  to  be  worth  nothing,  since  he  asked  no  price  from 
his  scholars.    To  which  Sokrat^  repfies — 

*n  *AifTUl>&v,  trap*  rifuv  voiuC^rai,  ri^v  &pav  KcCi  rriv  iroff>i(t»  6fioui»f  ficp 
KaX6v,  SfAoitas  dc  aiaxp^v,  diaridttrSai  ciwu.  T^v  re  yap  &p€Uf,  €a»  fxew 
ru  dpyvptov  iraikj  r^  /SovXoftevAi),  ir6pvov  avr^v  aTroKakovtrar  «ay  dc  rtPy 
6y  dy  yyw  KdK6v  re  KoyaSbiv  ipaari^v  6vra,  rovroy  <l>ikov  iavr^  wxMfrwu, 
(rii^pova  vofii^ofitv,  Kai  r^y  (ro<l>iay  ixravrms  rovs  fiiy  dpyvpiov  r^ 
Pov\ofi€»^  ir<o\ovvTas,  fTo^nrras  &<rvep  ir6p»ovs  drroKdkovo'ur 
wrvK  d^,  tv  hv  yp^  €vff>va  Hvra,  MdaK^v  ^,r«  iof  c^ff  dyttOov,  tfukot^ 
noUiTtUf  TovTov  voiu^ofiey,  S.  ry  icaXf  KoyaB^  troKirjj  irpoojfKti,  ravro 
TTOiciy  (Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  6,  13). 

As  an  evidence  of  the  manners  and  sentiment  of  the  age,  this  passage 
is  extremely  remarkable.  Various  ports  of  the  oration  of  iBschinSs 
against  Timarchus,  and  the  Symposion  of  Plato  (p.  21 7>  218),  both 
receive  and  give  light  to  it. 

Among  the  numerous  passages  in  which  Plato  expresses  his  dislike 
and  contempt  of  teaching  for  money,  see  his  Sophistes,  c.  9.  p.  223. 
Plato  indeed  thought  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  virtuous  man  to  accept 
salary  for  the  discharge  of  any  public  duty:  see  the  Republic,  i.  19. 
p.  347. 
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relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  to  that  between 
two  lovers  or  two  intimate  friends,  which  was 
thoroughly  dishonoured,  robbed  of  its  charm  and 
reciprocity,  and  prevented  from  bringing  about  its 
legitimate  reward  of  attachment  and  devotion,  by 
the  intervention  of  money  payment.  However 
little  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas,  such  was  the 
conscientious  sentiment  of  SokratSs  and  Plato ;  who 
therefore  considered  the  name  Sophist,  denoting  in« 
tellectual  celebrity  combined  with  an  odious  asso- 
ciation, as  pre-eminently  suitable  to  the  leading 
teachers  for  pay.  The  splendid  genius,  the  lasting 
influence,  and  the  reiterated  polemics,  of  Plato,  have 
stamped  it  upon  the  men  against  whom  he  wrote  as 
if  it  were  their  recognised,  legitimate,  and  peculiar 
designation  :  though  it  is  certain,  that  if,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  any  Athenian  had 
been  asked, — **  Who  are  the  principal  Sophists  in 
your  city  ?" — he  would  have  named  SokratSs  among 
the  6rst ;  for  SokratSs  was  at  once  eminent  as  an 
intellectual  teacher,  and  personally  unpopular — not 
because  he  received  pay,  but  on  other  grounds  which 
will  be  hereafter  noticed :  and  this  was  the  precise 
combination  of  qualities  which  the  general  public 
naturally  expressed  by  a  Sophist*  Moreover,  Plato 
not  only  stole  the  name  out  of  general  circulation  in 
order  to  fasten  it  specially  upon  his  opponents  the 
paid  teachers,  but  also  connected  with  it  express  dis- 
creditable attributes,  which  formed  no  part  of  its  pri- 
mitive and  recognized  meaning,  and  were  altogether 
distinct  from,  though  grafted  upon,  the  vague  sen- 
timent of  dislike  associated  with  it.  Aristotle,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  master,  gave  to  the  word 
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Miscon- 
ceptions 
arising 
from 
Plato's 
peculiar 
use  of  the 
word 
Sophist. 


Sophist  a  definition  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  it  bears  in  the  modern  languages^ — "  an  im- 
postrous  pretender  to  knowledge,  a  man  who  em- 
ploys what  he  knows  to  be  fallacy,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceit  and  of  getting  money."  And  he  did  this 
at  a  time  when  he  himself,  with  his  estimable  con- 
temporary Tsokratfis,  were  considered  at  Athens 
to  come  under  the  designation  of  Sophists,  and  were 
called  so  by  every  one  who  disliked  either  their  pro- 
fession or  their  persons*. 

Great  thinkers  and  writers,  like  Plato  and  Ari- 
stotle, have  full  right  to  define  and  employ  words  in 
a  sense  of  their  own,  provided  they  give  due  notice. 
But  it  is  essential  that  the  reader  should  keep  in 
mind  the  consequences  of  such  change,  and  not 
mistake  a  word  used  in  a  new  sense  for  a  new  fact 
or  phsenomenon.  The  age  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing  (the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.)  is 
commonly  distinguished  in  the  history  of  philosophy 


'  Aristot.  Rhetoric,  i.  I,  4 — ^where  he  explains  the  Sophist  to  be  a 
person  who  has  the  same  powers  as  the  Dialectician^  but  abuses  them 
for  a  bad  purpose — rj  yap  a'off>urTiKr),  oifK  iv  rj  dvvdfui,  dXX'  cy  t^ 

wpoaipiarti *Exc7  df,  a'Off>urr^s  fuv.  Karat  t^v  irpoaipfaaf,  dtaXcjcniroff 

dc,  ov  Karh  t^v  wpoalpttrtv  dk\a  xarh  rrjv  dvvofup.  Again  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  treatise  de  Sophisticis  Elenchis — 6  <ro<l>urTTfs,  xPtt*^" 
rttrr^s  dirb  (fxuvop^vrjs  ^(xfyias,  ciXX'  ovk  oSarfs,  &c 

'  Respecting  Isokrates,  see  his  Orat.  xv.  De  Permutatione,  wherein 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  only  ranked  as  a  Sophist  by  others,  but 
also  considered  himself  as  such,  though  the  appellation  was  one  which 
he  did  not  like.  He  considers  himself  as  such,  as  weU  as  Gorgias — 
ol  KoKovfuvot  a'o<l>iaTai — sect.  166,  169,  213,  231. 

Respecting  Aristotle,  we  have  only  to  read  (not  merely  the  passage 
of  Timon  cited  in  a  previous  note,  but  also)  the  bitter  slander  of  Timeus 
(Frag.  70.  ed.  Didot,  Polybius,  xii.  8),  who  called  him  o-o^to-ri^ir  oyftt^ 
f^adrj  Ka\  fnatirbv  virdpxovra,  Koi  t6  iroXvrifiijTOp  larpdop  dprUts 
dn-ojCfKXfiKora,  npbs  fie  rovrois,  els  Traaop  avX^u  Koi  aK^vrfv  efjuremj^rj" 
K&ra'  irpbs  d«,  yatrrpipMpyov,  o^jrtipTVTrjv,  «ri  <rr6pja  <f>ep6pxvop  cV  iraori. 
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as  the  age  of  Sokrat^s  and  the  Sophists.  The  So- 
phists  are  spoken  of  as  a  new  class  of  men,  or  some- 
times in  language  which  implies  a  new  doctrinal 
sect  or  school,  as  if  they  then  sprang  up  in  Greece 
for  the  first  time — ostentatious  impostors^  flattering 
and  duping  the  rich  youth  for  their  own  personal 
gain,  undermining  the  morality  of  Athens  public 
and  private,  and  encouraging  their  pupils  to  the 
unscrupulous  prosecution  of  ambition  and  cupidity. 
They  are  even  affirmed  to  have  succeeded  in  cor- 
rupting the  general  morality,  so  that  Athens  had 
become  miserably  degenerated  and  vicious  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  compared 
with  what  she  was  in  the  time  of  Miltiad6s  and 
AristeidSs.  SokratSs,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually 
described  as  a  holy  man  combating  and  exposing 
these  false  prophets — standing  up  as  the  champion 
of  morality  against  their  insidious  artifices^  Now 
though  the  appearance  of  a  man  so  very  original  as 
Sokrat^s  was  a  new  fact,  of  unspeakable  importance 
— the  appearance  of  the  Sophists  was  no  new  fact : 
what  was  new  was  the  peculiar  use  of  an  old  word  ; 
which  Plato  took  out  of  its  usual  meaning,  and 
fastened  upon  the  eminent  paid  teachers  of  the 
Sokratic  age. 

The  paid  teachers,  with  whom,  under  the  name  Pwdteach- 
of  The  Sophists,  he  brings  Sokratfis  into  controversy,  phiBts  of 
were  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  tic  age— " 

ProtiLgoras, 

'  In  the  general  point  of  view  here  described,  the  Sophists  are  pre-  ^^  ' 
sented  by  Bitter,  Qeschichte  der  Griech.  Philosophie,  vol.  i.  book  vi. 
chap.  1-3.  p.  577  seq.,  629  seq, ;  by  Brandts,  Gesch.  der  Gr.  Rom. 
Philos.  sect.  Ixxxiv-lxxxvii.  vol.  i.  p.  516  seq,;  by  Zetter,  Geschichte 
der  Philosoph.  ii.  pp.  65,  69,  165^  &c. ;  and  indeed  by  almost  all  who 
treat  of  the  Sophists. 
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Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Hippias  of  Elis,  Prodikus  of 
Keos,  Thrasymachus  of  ChalkSdon,  EuthydSmus 
and  Dionysoddrus  of  Chios :  to  whom  Xenophon 
adds  Antiphon  of  Athens.  These  men — ^whom 
modern  writers  set  down  as  The  Sophists,  and  de- 
nounce as  the  moral  pestilence  of  their  age — were 
not  distinguished  in  any  marked  or  generic  way 
from  their  predecessors.  Their  vocation  was  to 
train  up  youth  for  the  duties,  the  pursuits,  and  the 
successes,  of  active  life,  both  private  and  public. 
Others  had  done  this  before ;  but  these  teachers 
brought  to  the  task  a  larger  range  of  knowledge, 
with  a  greater  multiplicity  of  scientific  and  other 
topics — not  only  more  impressive  powers  of  com- 
position and  speech,  serving  as  a  personal  example 
to  the  pupil ,  but  also  a  comprehension  of  the  ele- 
ments of  good  speaking,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
him  precepts  conducive  to  that  accomplishment' — 
a  considerable  treasure  of  accumulated  thought 
on  moral  and  political  subjects,  calculated  to  make 
their  conversation  very  instructive — and  discourse 
ready  prepared,  on  general  heads  or  common  places, 
for  their  pupils  to  learn  by  heart*.  But  this, 
though  a  very  important  extension,  was  nothing 
more  than  an  extension,  differing  merely  in  degree 
—of  that  which  Damon  and  others  had  done  before 
them.  It  arose  from  the  increased  demand  which 
had  grown  up  among  the  Athenian  y6uth,  for  a 
larger  measure  of  education  and  other  accomplish- 
ments— from  an  elevation  in  the  standard  of  what 
was  required  from  every  man  who  aspired  to  occupy 

^  Compare  IsokratSs,  Orat.  xiii.  cont.  Sophistas,  s.  19-21. 
'  Aristot.  Sophist.  Blench,  c.  33;  Cicero,  Brut.  c.  12. 
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a  place  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-cilizeDS.  Prota- 
goras, Gorgias,  and  the  rest,  supplied  this  demand 
with  an  ability  and  success  unknown  before  their 
time :  hence  they  gained  a  distinction  such  as  none 
of  their  predecessors  had  attained,  were  prized  all 
over  Greece,  travelled  from  city  to  city  with  general 
admiration,  and  obtained  considerable  pay.  While 
such  success,  among  men  personally  strangers  to 
them,  attests  unequivocally  their  talent  and  personal 
dignity ;  of  course  it  also  laid  them  open  to  increased 
jealousy,  as  well  from  inferior  teachers,  as  from  the 
lovers  of  ignorance  generally ;  such  jealousy  mani- 
festing itself  (as  I  have  before  explained)  by  a  greater 
readiness  to  stamp  them  wijth  the  obnoxious  title  of 
Sophists. 

The  hostility  of  Plato  against  these  teachers  (for  Piatoand 
it  is  he,  and  not  Sokrat^,  who  was  peculiarlv  hostile  phists^ 
to  them,  as  may  be  seen  by  the,  absence  of  any  entVinS" 
such  marked  antithesis  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeno-  fu  JT'" 

tnere- 

phon)  may  be  explained  without  at  all  supposing  in  ^^"°*:'"  *"<* 
them  that  corruption  which  modern  writers  have  against  the 
been  so  ready  not  only  to  admit  but  to  magnify.    It  Sacher. 
arose  from  the  radical  difference  between  his  point 
of  view  and  theirs.     He  was  a  great  reformer  and 
theorist :  they  undertook  to  qualify  young  men  for 
doing  themselves  credit,  and  rendering  service  to 
others,  in  active  Athenian  life.     Not  only  is  there 
room  for  the  concurrent  operation  of  both  these 
veins  of  thought  and  action,  in  every  progressive 
society ;  but  the  intellectual  outfit  of  the  society  can 
never  be  complete  without  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.     It  was  the  glory  of  Athens  that  both  were 
there  adequately  represented,  at  the  period  which 
we  have  now  reached.     Whoever  peruses  Plato's 
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immortal  work — *The  Republic' — will  see  that  he 
dissented  from  society,  both  democrat!  cal  and  oli- 
garchical, on  some  of  the  most  fundamental  points 
of  public  and  private  morality ;  and  throughout  most 
of  his  dialogues  his  quarrel  is  not  less  with  the 
statesman,  past  as  well  as  present,  than  with  the 
paid  teachers  of  Athens.  Besides  this  ardent  desire 
for  radical  reform  of  the  state,  on  principles  of  his 
own,  distinct  from  every  recognized  political  party 
or  creed — Plato  was  also  unrivalled  as  a  speculative 
genius  and  as  a  dialectician ;  both  which  capacities 
he  put  forth,  to  amplify  and  illustrate  the  ethical 
theory  and  method  first  struck  out  by  Sokrat^,  as 
well  as  to  establish  comprehensive  generalities  of 
his  own. 

Now  his  reforming,  as  well  as  his  theorising  ten- 
dencies, brought  him  into  polemical  controversy 
with  all  the  leading  agents  by  whom  the  business  of 
practical  life  at  Athens  was  carried  on.  In  so  far 
as  Protagoras  or  Gorgias  talked  the  language  of 
theory,  they  were  doubtless  much  inferior  to  Plato, 
nor  would  their  doctrines  be  likely  to  hold  against 
his  acute  dialectics.  But  it  was  neither  their  duty, 
nor  their  engagement,  to  reform  the  state,  or  dis- 
cover and  vindicate  the  best  theory  on  ethics.  They 
professed  to  qualify  young  Athenians  for  an  active 
and  honourable  life,  private  as  w^ell  as  public,  in 
Athens  (or  in  any  other  given  city) :  they  taught 
them  '*  to  think,  speak,  and  act,"  in  Athens ;  they 
of  course  accepted,  as  the  basis  of  their  teaching, 
that  type  of  character  which  estimable  men  exhi- 
bited and  which  the  public  approved,  in  Athens — 
not  undertaking  to  recast  the  type,  but  to  arm  it 
with  new  capacities  and  adorn  it  with  fresh  accom- 
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plishments.  Their  direct  business  was  with  ethical 
precept,  not  with  ethical  theory :  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  them  as  to  the  latter,  was,  that  their  theory 
should  be  sufficiently  sound  to  lead  to  such  practical 
precepts  as  were  accounted  virtuous  by  the  most 
estimable  society  in  Athens,  It  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten,  that  those  who  taught  for  active  life  were 
bound  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  profession  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  place  and  the  society  as  it 
stood.  With  the  theorist  Plato,  not  only  there  was 
no  such  obligation,  but  the  grandeur  and  instruc- 
tiveness  of  his  speculations  were  realised  only  by 
his  departing  from  it,  and  placing  himself  on  a 
loftier  pinnacle  of  vision  ;  and  he  himself  not  only 
admits,  but  even  exaggerates,  the  unfitness  and  re- 
pugnance, of  men  taught  in  his  school,  for  practical . 
life  and  duties. 

To  understand  the  essential  difference  between  The  So- 
the  practical  and  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  we  prdf^.^"* 
need  only  look  to  IsokratSs,  the  pupil  of  Gorgias,  Je°"ii„ 
and  himself  a  Sophist.    Though  not  a  man  of  com-  fp/^f**^® 
manding  abilities,  IsokratSs  was  one  of  the  most  isoUrates 
estimable  men  of  Grecian  antiquity.    He  taught  for  tiuan. 
money,  and  taught  young  men  to  ''  think,  speak, 
and  act,"  all  with  a  view  to  an  honourable  life  of 
active  citizenship ;  not  concealing  his  marked  dis- 
paragement^ of  speculative  study  and  debate,  such 

'  See  a  striking  passage  in  Plato,  Thestet.  c.  24.  p.  173,  174. 

'  Isokratds,  Orat.  ▼.  (ad  Philip.)  s.  14;  Orat.  x.  (£nc.  Hel.)  s.  2; 
Orat.  ziii.  adv.  Sophist,  s.  9  (compare  Heindorf's  note  ad  Platon.  £u- 
thydem.  s.  79);  Orat.  xii.  (Panath.)  s.  126;  Orat.  xv.  (Perm.)  s.  90. 

Isokrates,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Orat.  x.  Encom.  Helense,  censures 
all  the  specalative  teachers — ^first  Antisthenis  and  Plato  (without  naming 
them,  but  identifying  them  sufficiently  by  their  doctrines),  next  Prota- 
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as  the  dialogues  of  Plato  and  the  dialectic  exercises 
generally.  He  defends  his  profession  much  ia  the 
same  way  as  his  master  Gorgias,  or  Protagoras, 

gonsy  Gorgias,  Melinus,  Zeno,  &c.,  by  name,  as  having  wasted  their 
time  and  teaching  on  fruitless  paradox  and  controversy.  He  innsts 
upon  the  necessity  of  teaching  with  a  view  to  political  life  and  to  the 
course  of  actual  public  events — abandoning  these  useless  studies  (s.  6). 

It  is  remarkable  that  what  Isokrat^  recommends  is  just  what  Prote- 
goras  and  Gorgias  are  represented  as  actually  doing  (each  doubUesa  in 
his  owa  way)  La  the  dialogues  of  Plato ;  who  censures  them  for  being  too 
practical,  while  Isokrates,  commenting  on  them  from  various  publications 
which  they  left,  treats  them  only  as  teachers  of  useless  speculations. 

In  the  Oration  De  Permutatione,  composed  when  he  was  eighty-two 
years  of  age  (s.  10 — ^the  orations  above  cited  are  earlier  compositiona, 
especially  Orat.  xiii.  against  the  Sophists,  see  s.  206),  laokrst^  stands 
upon  the  defensive,  and  vindicates  his  profession  against  manifold 
aspersions.  It  is  a  most  interesting  oration,  as  a  defence  of  the  educators 
of  Athens  generally,  and  would  serve  perfectly  well  as  a  vindication  of 
the  teaching  of  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Hippias,  &c.  against  the  reproaches 
of  Plato. 

This  oration  should  be  read,  if  only  to  get  at  the  genuine  Athenian 
sense  of  the  word  Sophists,  as  distinguished  from  the  technical  sense 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  fasten  upon  it.  The  word  is  here  used  in  its 
largest  sense,  as  distinguished  from  Ibian-ais  (s.  159) :  it  meant  literary 
men  or  philosophers  generally,  but  especially  the  professional  teachers : 
it  carried  however  an  obnoxious  sense^  and  was  tiierefore  used  as  little 
as  possible  by  themselves — as  much  as  posdble  by  those  who  disliked 
them. 

Isokrat^s,  though  he  does  not  willingly  call  himself  by  this  unpleasant 
name,  yet  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  unreservedly  as  one  of  the 
profession,  in  the  same  category  as  Gorgias  (s.  165, 179,  211, 213, 231 , 
256),  and  defends  the  general  body  as  well  as  himself;  distinguishing 
himself  of  course  from  the  bad  members  of  the  profession — ^those  who 
pretended  to  be  Sophists,  but  devoted  themselves  to  something  different 
in  reality  (s.  230). 

This  professional  teaching,  and  the  teachers,  are  signified  indiscrimi- 
nately by  these  words — oi  o'o<l>uTTai — ol  ircpl  t^v  f^CKoaxi^lap  dcar^t- 
fiovTts — r^v  <f>ikoiro<f>iap  adUms  dufitffkrffihnju  (s.  44, 157;  159, 179, 21 1 , 
21 7i  219) — fj  T»v  \6y»y  iratdcia — rf  rwv  \6y»if  /uicXcri; — ^  <fuko<ro<fUa —  « 

^iXo<ro^(aff,  circ  butrpipijs  (s.  53,  187,  1S9,  193,  196).  All  these  ex- 
pressions mean  the  same  process  of  training — that  is,  general  mental 
training  as  opposed  to  bodily  (s.  194,  199),  and  intended  to  cultivate 
the  powers  of  thought,  speech  and  action — wp6s  t6  Xryciy  koi  <l>pop€i 
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would  have  defended  it,  if  we  had  before  us  vindi- 
cations from  their  pens.  IsokratSs  at  Athens,  and 
Quintilian,  a  man  equally  estimable  at  Rome,  are 
in  their  general  type  of  character  and  professional 
duty,  the  fair  counterpart  of  those  whom  Plato  ar- 
raigns as  The  Sophists. 

We  know  these  latter  chiefly  from  the  evidence  MUintcr- 
of  Plato,  their  pronounced  enemy:  yet  even  his  oUhe'cUa- 
evidence,  when  construed  candidly  and  taken  as  a  HatTta^ 
whole,  will  not  be  found  to  justify  the  charges  of  ^^^^ 
corrupt  and  immoral  teaching,  impostrous  pretence  agMMtthe 
of  knowledge,   &c.  which   the  modern   historians 
pour  forth  in  loud  chorus  against  them.     I  know 
few  characters  in  history  who  have  been  so  hardly 
dealt  with  as  these  so-called  Sophists.    They  bear 
the  penalty  of  their  name,  in  its  modern  sense ;  a 
misleading  association,  from  which  few  modern  wri- 
ters take  pains  to  emancipate  either  themselves  or 
their  readers — though  the  English  or  French  word 
Sophist  is  absolutely  inapplicable  to  Protagoras  or 
Gorgias,  who  ought  to  be  called  rather  "  Professors 
or  Public  Teachers."    It  is  really  surprising  to  read 
the  expositions  prefixed,  by  learned  men  like  Stall- 
baum  and  others,  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  entitled 
Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Euthydfimus,  Theaetfitus,  &c., 

m 

Tov  <l>povuv  cd  Koi  \ey€w — r6  Xryciy  Koi  irpdmuf  (s.  221,  26],  285, 296, 
330). 

Isokrat^s  does  not  admit  any  such  distinction  between  the  philosopher 
and  dialectician  on  the  one  side — and  the  Sophist  on  the  other — as 
Plato  and  AristoUc  contend  for.  He  does  not  like  dialectical  exercises, 
yet  he  admits  them  to  be  useful  for  youth,  as  a  part  of  intellectual 
training,  on  condition  that  all  such  speculations  shall  be  dropped,  when 
the  youth  come  into  active  life  (s.  280,  287)- 

This  is  the  same  language  as  that  of  Kalliklls  in  the  Gorgias  of 
Plato,  c.  40.  p.  484. 
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where  Plato  introduces  SokratSs  either  in  personal 
controversy  with  one  or  other  of  these  Sophists,  or 
as  canvassing  their  opinions.  We  continually  read 
from  the  pen  of  the  expositor  such  remarks  as  these 
— **  Mark  how  Plato  puts  down  the  shallow  and 
worthless  Sophist" — the  obvious  reflection,  that  it 
is  Plato  himself  who  plays  both  games  on  the  chess- 
board, being  altogether  overlooked.  And  again — 
''This  or  that  argument,  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
SokratSs,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  opinion 
of  Plato :  he  only  takes  it  up  and  enforces  it  at  this 
moment,  in  order  to  puzzle  and  humiliate  an  osten- 
•  tatious  pretender*" — a  remark  which  converts  Plato 

*  Stallbaum,  Proleg.  ad  Platon.  Protagor.  p.  23.  "  Hoc  vevo  ejus 
judicio  ita  utitiir  Socrates,  ut  eum  dehinc  dialecticft  subtilitate  in  sam- 
mam  consilii  inopiam  conjiciat.  Colligit  enim  inde  satis  captiose  rebus 
ita  comparatis  justitiam,  quippe  quae  a  sanctitate  diversa  sit,  plane  nihil 
sanctitatis  habitoram,  ac  vicissim  sanctitati  nihil  fore  commune  cum 
justiti&.  Respondel;  quidem  ad  hsec  Protagoras,  justitiam  ac  sanctita- 
tern  non  per  omnia  sibi  similes  esse,  nee  tamen  etiam  prorsus  disaimiles 
videri.  Sed  etsi  verissima  est  hec  ejus  sentetitia,  tamen  comparatione 
iM  a  partibus  faciei  repetitft,  in  fraudem  inductus,  et  quid  sit,  in  quo 
omnis  virtutis  natura  contineatur,  ignarus,  sese  ex  his  difficultatibus 
adeo  non  potest  expedire,"  &c. 

Again,  p.  24.  "  Itaqae  Socrates,  misslt  hujus  rei  disputatione,  repente 
ad  alia  progreditur,  scihcet  similibus  laqt^  hominem  deinceps  denuo 

irretiturus." "Nemini  facile  obscurum  erit,  hoc  quoque  loco.  Pro- 

tagoram  argutis  conclusiunculis  deludi  atque  callide  eo  permoveri,"  &c. 

p.  25.  '^Quanquam  nemo  erit,  quin  videat  callide  deludi  Protaga- 

ram,"  &c p.  34.  *'Quod  si  autem  ea,  quse  in  Protagor&  Sopkistd! 

ridendi  causd  e  vulgi  atque  sophistarum  ratione  disputantur,  in  Gorgii 
ex  ipsius  philpsophi  mente  et  sententi&  vel  brevius  proponuntur  vel 
copiosius  disputantur,"  &c. 

Compare  similar  observations  of  Stallbaum,  in  his  Prolegom.  ad 
Thesetet.  p.  12,  22;  ad  Menon.  p.  16;  ad  Euthydemum,  p.  26,  30 ;  ad 
Lachetem,  p.  11;  ad  Lysidem,  p.  79,  80,  87;  ad  Hippiam  Major, 
p.  154-166. 

"  Facile  apparet  Socratem  arguid,  quie  verbo  <t>auffa£ai  meat,  dilogid 

interhcutorem  (Hippiam  Sophistam)  in  fraudem  inducere." "  lUud 

quidem  pro  certo  et  explorato  habemus,  non  serio  sed  ridendi  vexan- 
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into  an  insincere  disputant  and  a  Sophist  in  the 
modern  sense,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  com- 
mentator is  extolling  his  pure  and  lofty  morality  as 
an  antidote  against  the  alleged  corruption  of  Gorgias 
and  Protagoras. 

Plato  has  devoted  a  long  and  interesting  dialogue  The  So- 
to  the  inquiry,  What  is  a  Sophist » ?  and  it  is  curious  JaS^tcach- 
to  observe  that  the  definition  which  he  at  last  brings  p^°hat 
out  suits  Sokrat^s  himself,  intellectually  speaking,  ^^^^^^ 
better  than  any  one  else  whom  we  know.     Cicero  exorbitant 
defines  the  Sophist  to  be  one  who  pursues  philoso-  ing  of  Pro- 
phy  for  the  sake  of  ostentation  or  of  gain' ;  which,    ^^^^' 
if  it  is  to  be  held  as  a  reproach,  will  certainly  bear 
hard  upon  the  great  body  of  modem  teachers,  who 
are  determined  to  embrace  their  profession  and  to 
discharge  its  important  duties, like  other  professional 
men^  by  the  prospect  either  of  deriving  an  income 
or  of  making  a  figure  in  it,  or  both — whether  they 
have  any  peculiar  relish  for  the  occupation  or  not. 
But  modem  writers  in  describing  Protagoras  or  Gor- 
gias, while  they  adopt  the  sneering  language  of  Plato 
against  teaching  for  pay,  low  purpose&,  tricks  to  get 

digue  SophisttB  gratid  gravissimam  Ulam  sententiam  in  duhitationem 
vocari,  ideoque  iis  condusiunculis  labefactari,  quas  quilibet  paulo  at- 
tentior  fiicile  intelligat  non  ad  fidem  fadendam,  sed  ad  lusum  jocumque, 
ease  comparatas." 

>  Plato,  Sophistes,  c.  52.  p.  268. 

>  Cicero,  Academ.  iv.  23.  Xenophon,  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  De 
Venatione  (c.  13),  introduces  a  sharp  censure  upon  the  Sophists,  with 
very  little  that  is  specific  or  distinct.  He  accuses  them  of  teaching 
command  and  artifice  of  words,  instead  of  communicating  useful  maxims 
— of  speaking  for  purposes  of  deceit,  or  for  their  own  profit,  and  address- 
ing themselves  to  rich  pupils  for  pay — while  the  philosopher  gives  his 
lessons  to  every  one  gratuitously,  without  distinction  of  persons.  This 
is  the  same  distinction  as  that  taken  hy  Sokrat^s  and  Plato,  between 
the  Sophist  and  the  Philosopher :  compare  Xenoph.  De  Vectigal.  v.  4. 
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money  from  the  rich,  &c. — use  terms  which  lead 
the  reader  to  believe  that  there  was  something  in 
these  Sophists  peculiarly  greedy,  exorbitant,  and 
truckUng ;  something  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  ask- 
ing  and  receiving  remuneration.     Now  not  only 
there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them  were  thus  dis- 
honest or  exorbitant,  but  in  the  case  of  Protagoras, 
even  his  enemy  Plato  furnishes  a  proof  that  he  was 
not  so.     In  the  Platonic  dialogue  termed  Protago- 
ras, that  Sophist  is  introduced  as  describing  the 
manner  in  which  he  proceeded  respecting  remune- 
ration from  his  pupils.     '*  I  make  no  stipulation 
beforehand :  when  a  pupil  parts  from  me,  I  ask  from 
him  such  a  sum  as  I  think  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances warrant ;  and  I  add,  that  if  he  deems  the 
demand  too  great,  he  has  only  to  make  up  his  own 
mind  what  is  the  amount  of  improvement  which  my 
company  has  procured  to  him,  and  what  sum  he 
considers  an  equivalent  for  it.    I  am  content  to  ac« 
cept  the  sum  so  named  by  himself,  only  requiring 
him  to  go  into  a  temple  and  make  oath  that  it  is  his 
sincere  belief ^!'     It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more 
dignified  way  of  dealing  than  this,  nor  one  which 
more  thoroughly  attests  an  honourable  reliance  on 
the  internal  consciousness  of  the  scholar — on  the 

1  Plato,  Protagoras,  c.  16.  p.  328  B.  Diogenes  Laertins  (ix.  58}  says 
that  Protagoras  demanded  100  mince  as  pay :  little  stress  is  to  be  laid 
upon  such  a  statement,  nor  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  had  one 
fixed  rate  of  pay.  The  story  told  by  Aulus  Gellius  (v.  10)  about  the 
suit  at  law"  between  Protagoras  and  his  disciple  Euathlus,  is  at  least 
amusing  and  ingenious.  Compare  the  story  of  the  rhetor  Skopellanns, 
in  Philostratus,  Vit.  Sophist,  i.  21, 4. 

Isokratds  (Or.  xv.  de  Perm.  s.  166)  ai&rms  that  the  gains  made  by 
Gorgias  or  by  any  of  the  eminent  Sophists  had  never  been  vety  high ; 
that  they  had  been  greatly  and  maliciously  exaggerated ;  that  they  were 
very  inferior  to  those  of  the  great  dramatic  actors  (s.  168). 
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grateful  sense  of  improvement  realised,  which  to 
every  teacher  constitutes  a  reward  hardly  inferior 
to  the  payment  that  proceeds  from  it,  and  which 
(in  the  opinion  of  SokratSs)  formed  the  only  legi- 
timate  reward.  Such  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
corroptors  of  mankind  go  to  work. 

That  which  stood  most  prominent  in  the  teachine:  ^Je  So- 
of  Gorgias  and  the  other  Sophists,  was,  that  they  rhetorical 
cultivated  and  improved  the  powers  of  public  speak-  groundless 

•  •       A-t     •  •!  r  .1  .  .•    I  accusations 

mg  in  their  pupils — one  of  the  most  essential  ac-  against 
complishments  to  every  Athenian  of  consideration,  thatapa- 
For  this,  too,  they  have  been  denounced  by  Ritter,  ^^*  ™*^«, 

•'  •'  also  against 

Brandis,  and  other  learned  writers  on  the  history  of  SoVrates, 

IsokrateB 

philosophy,  as  corrupt  and  immoral.  '' Teaching  and  others. 
their  pupils  rhetoric  (it  has  been  said),  they  only 
enabled  them  to  second  unjust  designs,  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and  to  delude 
their  hearers,  by  trick  and  artifice,  into  false  per- 
suasion and  show  of  knowledge  without  reality. 
Rhetoric  (argues  Plato  in  the  dialogue  called  Gor- 
gias) is  no  art  whatever,  but  a  mere  unscientific 
knack,  enslaved  to  the  dominant  prejudices,  and 
nothing  better  than  an  impostrous  parody  on  the 
true  political  art."  Now  though  Aristotle,  follow- 
ing the  Platonic  vein,  calls  this  power  of  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  ''the  promise 
of  Protagt)ras'" — the  accusation  ought  never  to  be 

*  Aristot.  Rhetoric  ii.  26.  Bitter  (p.  582)  and  Brandis  (p.  521)  quote 
▼ery  unfairly  the  evidence  of  the '  Clouds'  of  Aristophan^,  as  establishing 
tbia  ebarge,  and  that  of  corrupt  teaching  generally,  against  the  Sophists 
as  a  body.  If  Aiistophaii^  is  a  witness  against  any  one,  he  is  a  witness 
against  Sokratds,  who  is  the  person  singled  ont  for  attack  in  the  'Clouds.' 
But  these  authon,  not  admitting  Aristophanes  as  an  evidence  against 
S<dcrat^  whom  he  does  attack^  nevertheless  quote  him  as  an  evidence 
against  men  like  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  whom  he  does  not  attack. 
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urged  as  it  bore  specially  against  the  teachers  of  the 
Sokratic  age.  It  is  an  argument  against  rhetorical 
teaching  generally ;  against  all  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  of  pupils  for  active  life,  throughout 
the  ancient  world,  from  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Iso- 
krat^s,  &c.  down  to  Quintilian.  Not  only  does  the 
argument  bear  equally  against  all,  but  it  was  ac- 
tually urged  against  all.  Isokratds'  and  Quintilian 
both  defend  themselves  against  it :  Aristotle  replies 
to  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  Rhetoric :  nor 
was  there  ever  any  man,  indeed,  against  whom  it 
was  pressed  with  greater  bitterness  of  calumny  than 
Sokratds — by  Aristophanes  in  his  comedy  of  the 
'  Clouds/  as  well  as  by  other  comic  composers.  So^ 
kratSs  complains  of  it  in  his  defence  before  his 
judges^;  characterising  such  accusations  in  their 
true  point  of  view,  as  being  **  the  stock  reproaches 
against  all  who  pursue  philosophy."  They  are  in- 
deed only  one  of  the  manifestations,  ever  varying  in 
form  though  the  same  in  spirit,  of  the  antipathy  of 
ignorance  against  dissenting  innovation  or  superior 
mental  accomplishments ;  which  antipathy,  intellec- 

'  IsokratSs,  Or.  xv.  (De  Permut.)  s.  16.  pvp  be  Xryci  fiiv  (the  accuser) 
«>»*  cya>  Toi/s  rjrrovs  \6yow  Kpfirrovt  dvvafjuu  iroieiv,  &c. 

Ibid.  8.  32.  ireiparai  fji€  bufidXXtiP,  &s  duu^^ctpo  rovs  ptcortpaw,  Xc* 
y€t»  bibdiTKCiv  Koi  irapa  t6  bUcuop  iv  rois  dySxr^  n-Xcoi^icrciv,  &c. 

Again,  s.  59,  65,  95,  98,  187  (where  he  represents  himself,  like  So- 
kratds  in  his  Defence,  as  vindicating  philosophy  generally  against  the 
accusation  of  corrupting  youth),  233,  256. 

'  Plato,  Sok.  Apolog.  c.  10.  p.  23  D.  ra  xarh  wavr^p  r&v  ^iXoot)- 
^>€VVT»v  frp6x!^ipa  ravra  Xryovaw,  on  rik  fimnapa  jcol  rik  inr6  yijs,  xal 
Beoift  firf  pofii(€iv,  koX  t6v  ifTTa>  X6yov  xpcirro)  noUip  (didao-Kfii).  Com- 
pare a  similar  expression  in  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2, 3L  t6  Kounj  ralis 
^iKo<r6<f)ois  VTT^  T&p  iroXkStp  ^irifi^fitpop,  &c. 

The  same  unfairness,  in  making  this  point  tell  against  the  Sophists 
exclusively,  is  to  be  foimd  in  Westermann,  Greschichte  der  Griech.  Be- 
redsamkeit,  sect.  30,  64. 
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taal  men  themselves,  when  it  happens  to  make  on 
their  side  in  a  controversy,  are  but  too  ready  to  in- 
voke. Considering  that  we  have  here  the  materials 
of  defence,  as  well  as  of  attack,  supplied  by  Sokratds 
and  Plato,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  modern 
writers  would  have  refrained  from  employing  such 
an  argument  to  discredit  Gorgias  or  Protagoras ;  the 
rather,  as  they  have  before  their  eyes,  in  all  the 
countries  of  modern  Europe,  the  profession  of  law- 
yers and  advocates,  who  lend  their  powerful  elo- 
quence without  distinction  to  the  cause  of  justice  or 
injustice,  and  who,  far  from  being  regarded  as  the 
corrupters  of  society,  are  usually  looked  upon,  for 
that  very  reason  among  others,  as  indispensable 
auxiliaries  to  a  just  administration  of  law. 

Though  writing  was  less  the  business  of  these  Thnsy- 
Sophists  than  personal  teaching,  several  of  them  uTriustor 
published  treatises.     Thrasymachus  and  Theod6rus  c^^ 
both  set  forth  written  precepts  on  the  art  of  Rheto-  f .«*^?™*~ 

*  *  his  oiBcn* 

ric* ;  precepts  which  have  not  descended  to  us,  but  minationof 
which  appear  to  have  been  narrow  and  special,  logousm 
bearing  directly  upou  practice,  and  relating  chiefly  -•-^- 
to  the  proper  component  parts  of  an  oration.    To 
Aristotle,  who  had  attained  that  large  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  theory  of  Rhetoric  which  still 
remains  to  instruct  us  in  his  splendid  treatise,  the 
views  of  Thrasymachus  appeared  unimportant,  ser- 
ving to  him  only  as  hints  and  materials.     But  their 
effect  must  have  been  very  different  when  they  first 

■ 

^  See  the  last  chapter  of  Aristotle  De  SophisticiB  Elenchis.    He  no- 
-  tices  these  early  rhetorical  teachers,  also,  in  various  parts  of  the  treatise 
on  Rhetoric. 

Quintilian  however  still  thought  the  precepts  of  Theod6ru8  and 
Thrasymachus  worthy  of  his  attention  (lust,  Orat.  iii.  3). 

VOL.  VIII.  2  K 
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appeared,  and  when  young  men  were  first  enabled 
to  analyse  the  parts  of  an  harangne»  to  understand 
tbe  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other,  and  call  them 
by  their  appropriate  names ;  all  illustrated,  let  us  re- 
collect, by  oral  exposition  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
which  was  the  most  impressive  portion  of  the  whole. 
Prodikus,  again,  published  one  or  more  trea- 
tises intended  to  elucidate  the  ambiguities  of  words 
and  to  point  out  the  different  significations  of 
terms  apparently,  but  not  really,  equivalent.  For 
this,  Plato  often  ridicules  him,  and  the  modem  his- 
torians of  philosophy  generally  think  it  right  to 
adopt  tbe  same  tone.  Whether  the  execution  of  the 
work  was  at  all  adequate  to  its  purpose,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging ;  but  assuredly  the  purpose  was 
one  pre-eminently  calculated  to  aid  Grecian  thinkers 
and  dialecticians  ;  for  no  man  can  study  their  phi- 
losophy without  seeing  how  lamentably  they  were 
hampered  by  enslavement  to  the  popular  phraseo- 
logy, and  by  inferences  founded  on  mere  verbal  ana- 
logy. At  a  time  when  neither  dictionary  nor  gram- 
mar existed,  a  teacher  who  took  care,  even  punctilious 
care,  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  important  words  of  his 
discourse — ^must  be  considered  as  guiding  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  in  a  salutary  direction  ;  salutary,  we 
may  add,  even  to  Plato  himself,  whose  speculations 
would  most  certainly  have  been  improved  by  occa- 
sional hints  from  such  a  monitor. 
Prottgons  Protagoras,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
tue'oQ^  discriminated,  and  gave  names  to  the  various  modes 
otSSom^'  and  forms  of  address — an  analysis  well-calculated 
about  the     to  assist  his  Icssons  on  right  speaking  ^ :  he  appears 

8o«*  >  Quintiliui,  Inst.  Orat.  iii.  4, 10 ;  Aristot.  Rhetor,  iii.  5.   See  the 
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also  to  have  been  the  first  who  distinguished  the 
three  genders  of  nouns.  We  hear  further  of  a  trea- 
tise which  he  wrote  on  wrestling — or  most  probably 
on  gymnastics  generally  ;  as  well  as  a  collection  of 
controversial  dialogues  \  But  his  most  celebrated 
treatise  was  one  entitled  ^  Truth/  seemingly  on  phi- 
losophy generally.  Of  this  treatise  we  do  not  even 
know  the  general  scope  or  purport.  In  one  of  his 
treatises,  he  confessed  his  inability  to  satisfy  him- 
self about  the  existence  of  the  gods,  in  these  words^ 
— "  Respecting  the  gods,  I  neither  know  whether 
they  exist,  nor  what  are  their  attributes :  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of  human  life, 
and  many  other  causes,  debar  me  from  this  know- 
ledge." That  the  believing  public  of  Athens  were 
seriously  indignant  at  this  passage,  and  that  it 
caused  the  author  to  be  threatened  with  prosecu- 
tion and  forced  to  quit  Athens — ^we  can  perfectly 
understand  ;  though  there  seems  no  sufficient  proof 
of -the  tale  that  he  was  drowned  in  his  outward  voy- 
age. But  that  modem  historians  of  philosophy,  who 
consider  the  Pagan  gods  to  be  fictions,  and  the  re- 
ligion to  be  repugnant  to  any  reasonable  mind, 
should  concur  in  denouncing  Protagoras  on  this 
ground  as  a  corrupt  man,  is  to  me  less  intelligible. 
Xenophan^^,   and  probably  many  other  philoso- 

sages  cited  in  Preller,  EQstor.  Philos.  ch.  iv.  p.  132,  note  d,  who  affirms 
respecting  Protagoras — "  alia  inani  grammaticorum  principiomm  osten- 
tatione  novare  conabatur" — which  the  passages  cited  do  not  prove. 

'  Isokrat^,  Or.  x.  Encom.  Helen,  s.  3 ;  Diogen.  Laert.  iz.  54. 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  ix.  51 ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  ix.  66,  Uepl  fUv 
Bt&»  ovK  ttx^t  €ljr€i»,  oC^r  ci  elaiv,  ovff  inroioi  rtpes  tla^'  iroXXa  yap  ra 
K^Xvopra  ctdcMU,  rf  T€  ddrj\6nfs,  Koi  Ppa^vs  ^v  6  pios  rov  avBpwirav, 

I  give  tiie  words  partly  from  Diogenes,  partly  from  Sextos,  as  I  think 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  stand. 

'  Xenophan^s  ap.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Mathem.  vii.  49. 

2k2 
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phers,  had  said  the  same  thing  before  him.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  see  what  a  superior  man  was  to  do»  who 
conld  not  adjust  his  standard  of  belief  to  such  fie* 
tions — or  what  he  could  say,  if  he  said  any  thing', 
less  than  the  words  cited  above  from  Protagoras ; 
which  appear,  as  far  as  we  can  appreciate  them 
standing  without  the  context,  to  be  a  brief  mention, 
in  modest  and  circumspect  phrases,  of  the  reason 
why  he  said  nothing  about  the  gods,  in  a  treatise 
where  the  reader  would  expect  to  find  much  upon 
the  subject\  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue,  called  *  Protagoras,*  that  Sophist  is  intro- 
duced speaking  about  the  gods  exactly  in  the 
manner  that  any  orthodox  Pagan  might  naturally 
adopt. 
His  view  of  The  other  fragment  preserved  of  Protagoras  re- 
tivcp^l^  lates  to  his  view  of  the  cognitive  process,  and  of 
f^ttvif"^  *^^*^  generally.  He  taught  that  **  Man  is  the 
nature.  measure  of  all  things,  both  of  that  which  exists, 
and  of  that  which  does  not  exist :  *'  a  doctrine  can* 
vassed  and  controverted  by  Plato,  who  represents 
that  Protagoras  affirmed  knowledge  to  consist  in 
sensation,  and  considered  the  sensations  of  each 
individual  man  to  be,  to  him,  the  canon  and  measure 
of  truth.  We  know  scarce  any  thing  of  the  elu- 
cidations or  limitations  with  which  Protagoras  may 

^  The  satyrioiil  writer  Timon  (ap.  Sext.  Emp.  ix.  57)>  speaking  in 
very  respectful  terms  about  Protagoras,  notices  particularly  tlie  guarded 
language  which  he  used  in  this  sentence  about  the  gods;  though  thia 
precaution  did  not  enable  him  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  flight.  Prota- 
goras spoke — 

Ila<rav  t\»v  ff>v\aKriv  €iritiK«ifis*  rh  iitv  oG  ol 
XpaitrfUfia  f  aXKh  <f>vyfjg  iirffialtro,  8(ftpa  /lij  ovras 

It  would  seem,  by  the  last  Une,  as  if  Protagoras  had  survived  So- 
krat^. 
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have  accompanied  his  general  position:  and  if  even 
Plato,  who  had  good  means  of  knowing  them,  felt 
it  ungenerous  to  insult  an  orphan  doctrine  whose 
father  was  recently  dead,  and  could  no  longer  defend 
it^ — much  more  ought  modern  authors,  who  speak 
with  mere  scraps  of  evidence  before  them,  to  be 
cautious  how  they  heap  upon  the  same  doctrine 
insults  much  beyond  those  which  Plato  recognises. 
In  so  far  as  we  can  pretend  to  understand  the  theory, 
it  was  certainly  not  more  incorrect  than  several 
others  then  afloat,  from  the  Eleatic  school  and  other 
philosophers ;  while  it  had  the  merit  of  bringing 
into  forcible  relief,  though  in  an  erroneous  manner, 
the  essentially  relative  nature  of  cognition* — rela- 
tive, not  indeed  to  the  sensitive  faculty  alone,  but 

^  Plato,  Thoetet.  18.  p.  164  £.  Oih-t  ^,  olfuu,  &  ^(Xc,  *ln«p  yt  6 
frari^p  rov  Mpov  \6yov  tfy — dXXik  iroXkii  itv  rj/iwe'  vvv  dc  Hpffxxvop  aifrbv 

thrra  ^futs  vpomjkaKiCoiJLtv cXKii  d^  avrol  KivhvvtvtroyLtv  rov 

dtnaiov  tv€K  atirf  fiotjStw. 

This  theory  of  Protagoras  is  discussed  in  the  dialc^ue  called  The»- 
tetns,  p.  152  seq,,  in  a  long,  but  desultory  way. 

See  Sextus  Empiric.  Pyirhonic  Hypol.  i.  216-219,  et  contra  Ma- 
thematiooe,  yii.  60-64.  The  explanation  which  Sextus  gives  of  the 
Protagorean  doctrine,  in  the  former  passage,  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  treattBe  of  Protagoras  himself;  rince  he  makes  use  of  the  word  11X17 
in  the  philosophical  sense,  which  was  not  adopted  until  the  days  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  Diogenes  Laertius  states  about  other 
tenets  of  Protagoras,  and  to  reconcile  them  with  the  doctrine  of  "  man 
being  the  measure  of  all  things,*'  as  explained  by  Plato  (Diog.  Laert. 
ix.  61,  57). 

'  Aristotle  (in  one  of  the  passages  of  his  Metaphysica — wherein  he 
discusses  the  Protagorean  doctrine — x.  i.  p.  1053  B.)  says  that  this  doc- 
trine comes  to  nothing  more  than  sajring,  that  man,  so  far  as  cognizant, 
or  so  .far  as  percipient,  is  the  measure  of  all  things ;  in  other  words, 
that  knowledge,  or  perception,  is  the  measiure  of  all  things.  This 
Anstotle  says — is  trivial,  and  of  no  value,  though  it  sounds  like  some- 
thing of  importance — Up^rraydpat  d*  Sv$pt»jr6v  <f>fj<ri  navrwv  thai  fU" 
rp€Vj  &<mtp  Av  €l  t6v  iirtarrffiova  tlniiP  fj  rhv  cil<TBav6\upov'  twtovs  V 
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to  that  reinforced  and  guided  by  the  other  faculties 
of  man,  memorial  and  ratiocinative.  And  bad  it 
been  even  more  incorrect  than  it  really  is,  there 
would  be  no  warrant  for  those  imputations  which 
modem  antliors  build  upon  it,  against  the  morality 
of  Protagoras.  No  such  imputations  are  counte* 
nanced  in  the  discussion  which  Plato  devotes  to  the 
doctrine :  indeed,  if  the  vindication  which  he  sets 
forth  against  himself  on  behalf  of  Protagoras  be 
really  ascribable  to  that  Sophist,  it  would  give  an 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  distinction  between 
Good  and  Evil,  into  which  the  distinction  between 
Truth  and  Falsehood  is  considered  by  the  Platonic 
Protagoras  as  resolvable.  The  subsequent  theories 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  respecting  cognition,  were 
much  more  systematic  and  elaborate,  the  work  of 
men  greatly  superior  in  speculative  genius  to  Pro- 
tagoras :  but  they  would  not  have  been  what  they 
were,  had  not  Protagoras  as  well  as  others  gone 
before  them,  with  suggestions  more  partial  and  im- 
perfect. 

Sri  txi^trtv  6  fUv  (dirOrjo'ip  6  d^  ifnarfffajV  d  ffnifuv  cZrat  fUrpa  rim  im^ 
K€tfUvmy.     Ov64v  dfj  Xiyc^y  V€pvrr6v  ffkilvtrai  n  \eytuf. 

It  appears  to  me  that  to  insist  upon  the  essentially  rekdve  nature  of 
cog;nizable  truth,  was  by  no  means  a  trivial  or  unimportant  doctrine,  ss 
Aristotle  pronounces  it  to  be ;  espedaUy  when  we  compare  it  with  tiie 
unmeasured  conceptions  of  the  objects  and  methods  of  scientific  resesrch, 
which  were  so  common  in  the  days  of  Protagoras. 

Compare  Metaphysic.  iii.  6.  p.  1008, 1009,  where  it  will  be  seen  bow 
many  other  thinkers  of  that  day  carried  the  same  doctrine  seemingly 
fiirther  than  Protagoras. 

Protagoras  remarked  that  the  observed  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  did  not  coincide  with  that  which  the  astronomers  represented 
them  to  be,  and  to  which  they  applied  their  mathematical  reasonings. 
This  remark  was  a  criticism  on  the  mathematical  astronomers  of  his  day 
— Ac-yxoDy  TOW  ytofitrpat  (Aristot.  Metaph.  iii.  2.  p.  998  A).  We  know 
too  little  how  fiur  his  criticism  may  have  been  deserved,  to  assent  to  the 
general  strictures  of  Ritter,  Gesch.  der  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  633. 
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From  Gorgias  there  remains  one  short  essay,  w**'^^**^!' 
preserved  in  one  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Pseudo-  on  physical 
Aristotelian  treatises  S  on  a  metaphysical  thesis*  m^repi^ 
He  professes  to  demonstrate  that  nothing  exists ;  ^the  S!^^ 
that  if  anything  exist,  it  is  unknowable  ;  and  grant**  ^^^^ 
ing  it  even  to  exist  and  to  be  knowable  by  any  one 
man,  he  could  never  communicate  it  to  others. 
The  modem  historians  of  philosophy  here  prefer 
the  easier  task  of  denouncing  the  scepticism  of  the 
Sophist,  instead  of  performing  the  duty  incumbent 
on  them  of  explaining  his  thesis  in  immediate  se- 
quence with  the  speculations  which  preceded  it   In 
our  sense  of  the  words,  it  is  a  monstrous  paradox  : 
but  construing  them  in  their  legitimate  filiation  from 
the  Eleatic  philosophers  immediately  before  him,  it 
is  a  plausible,  not  to  say  conclusive,  deduction  from 
principles  which  they  would  have  acknowledged*.    % 
The  word  Existence,  as  they  understood  it,  did  not 
mean  phsenomenal,  but  ultra-phaenomen'al  exist- 
ence.    They  looked  upon  the  phaenomena  of  sense 
as  always  coming  and  going — as  something  essen- 
tially transitory,  fluctuating,  incapable  of  being 
surely  known,  and  furnishing  at  best  grounds  only 
for  conjecture.  -  They  searched  by  cogitation  for 
what  they  presumed  to  be  the  really  existent  Some- 
thing or  Substance — ^the  Noumenon,  to  use  a  Kan- 
tian phrase — flying  behind  or  under  the  phsenomena, 

^  See  the  treatise  entitled  De  Melisso,  Xenophane,  et  GorgiA  in  Bdc- 
ker't  edition  of  Aristotle's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  979  seq, ;  also  the  same 
treatise  with  a  good  pre&ce  and  comments  by  MuDach^  p.  62  seq. : 
compare  Sextus  £mp.  adv.  Mathemat.  vii.  65^  87. 

'  See  the  note  of  Mullach,  on  the  treatise  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  p.  72.  He  shows  that  Gorgias  followed  in  the  steps  of  Zeno 
and  Melissus. 
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which  Noumenon  they  recognised  as  the  only  ap* 
propriate  subject  of  knowledge.     They  discussed 
much  (as  I  have  befofe  remarked)  whether  it  was 
One  or  Many — Noumenon  in  the  singular,  or  Nou- 
mena  in  the  plural.     Now  the  thesis  of  Gorgias  re- 
lated to  this  ultra-phsenomenal  existence,  and  bore 
closely  upon  the  arguments  of  Zeno  and  Melissus, 
the  Eleatic  reasoners  of  his  elder  contemporaries. 
He  denied  that  any  such  ultra-phaenomenal  Some- 
thing, or  Noumenon,  existed,  or  could  be  known, 
or  could  be  described.     Of  this  tripartite  thesis, 
the  first  negation  was  neither  more  untenable,  nor 
less  untenable,  than  that  of  those  philosophers  who 
before  him  had  argued  for  the  affirmative :  on  the 
two  last  points,  his  conclusions  were  neither  para- 
doxical nor  improperly  sceptical,  but  perfectly  just, 
— and  have  been  ratified  by  the  gradual  abandon- 
ment, either  avowed  or  implied,  of  such  ultra-phae- 
nomenal  researches  among  the  major  part  of  philo- 
sophers.    It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  these 
doctrines  were  urged  by  Gorgias  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  his  disciples  from  studies  which  he  con- 
sidered as  unpromising  and  fruitless ;  just  as  we 
shall  find  his  pupil  Isokrat^  afterwards  enforcing 
'  the  same  view,  discouraging  speculations  of  this 
nature,   and  recommending  rhetorical  exercise  as 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  an  active  citizen  ^   Nor 
must  we  forget  that  Sokratfis  himself  discouraged 
physical  speculations   even   more  decidedly  than 
either  of  them. 

If  the  censures  cast  upon  the  alleged  scepticism 

'  Isokrat^s  De  Permutationey  Or.  xy.  s.  287 ;  Xenq>h.  Memorab. 
i.  1,  14. 
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of  Gorgias  and  Protagoras  are  partly  without  suffi-  ^^JJ^^^ 
cient  warrant,  partly  without  any  warrant  at  all —  S^'^*^® 
much  more  may  the  same  remark  be  made  respect- 
ing the  graver  reproaches  heaped  upon  their  teaching 
on  the  score  of  immorality  or  corruption .  It  has  been 
common  with  recent  German  historians  of  philoso- 
phy to  translate  from  Plato  and  dress  up  a  fiend  called 
**  Die  Sophistik "  (Sophistic) — whom  they  assert 
to  have  poisoned  and  demoralised,  by  corrupt  teach- 
ing, the  Athenian  moral  character,  so  that  it  became 
degenerate  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
compared  with  what  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Mil- 
tiadds  and  Aristeidds. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  abstraction  "  Die  They  were 
Sophistik"  is  to  have  any  definite  meaning,  we  orAooi, 
ought  to  have  proof  that  the  persons  styled  Sophists  ^^  l^' 
had  some  doctrines,  principles,  or  method,  both  ^^^, 
common  to  them  all  and  distinguishing  them  from  ^^^^^ 

others.     But  such  a  supposition  is  untrue:  there  sion^with 

«  t    »  •  •     •  1  stronff  ill- 

were  no  such  common  doctnnes,  or  principles,  or  dividual 

method,  belonging  to  them ;  even  the  name  by  ^^*" 
which  they  are  known  did  not  belong  to  them,  any 
more  than  to  Sokratds  and  others  ;  they  had  no- 
thing in  common  except  their  profession,  as  paid 
teachers,  qualifying  young  men  **  to  think,  speak, 
and  act"  (these  are  the  words  of  Isokratds,  and 
better  words  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find)  with  credit 
to  themselves  as  citizens.  Moreover,  such  com- 
munity of  profession  did  not  at  that  time  imply  near 
so  much  analogy  of  character  as  it  does  now,  when 
the  path  of  teaching  has  been  beaten  into  a  broad  and 
visible  high  road,  with  measured  distances,  and  stated 
intervals :  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  found  predeces- 
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Bors  indeed,  bat  no  binding  precedents  to  copy ;  so 
that  each  struck  out  more  or  less  a  road  of  his  own. 
And  accordingly,  we  find  Plato,  in  his  dialogue 
called  '  Protagoras,'  wherein  Protagoras,  Prodikus, 
and  Hippias,are  all  introduced — ^imparting  a  distinct 
type  of  character  and  distinct  method  to  each,  not 
without  a  strong  admixture  of  reciprocal  jealousy 
between  them;  while  Thrasymachus,  in  the  Re* 
public,  and  EuthydSmus,  in  the  dialogue  so  called, 
are  again  painted  each  with  colours  of  his  own,  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  three  above-named.  We  have 
not  the  least  reason  for  presuming  that  Goi^as 
agreed  in  the  opinion  of  Protagoras — ''  Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things : "  and  we  may  infer  even  from 
Plato  himself,  that  Protagoras  would  have  opposed 
the  views  expressed  by  Thrasymachus  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Republic.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to 
predicate  anything  concerning  doctrines,  methods, 
or  tendencies,  common  and  peculiar  to  all  the  So- 
phists* There  were  none  such ;  nor  has  the  abstract 
word — *'  Die  Sophistik  " — ^any  real  meaning,  except 
such  qualities  (whatever  they  may  be)  as  are  in- 
separable from  the  profession  or  occupation  of  public 
teaching.  And  if,  at  present,  every  candid  critic 
would  be  ashamed  to  cast  wholesale  aspersions  on 
the  entire  body  of  professional  teachers — much  more 
is  such  censure  unbecoming  in  reference  to  the 
ancient  Sophists,  who  were  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  stronger  individual  peculiarities. 

If,  then,  it  were  true  that  in  the  interval  between 
480  B.C.  and  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a 
great  moral  deterioration  had  taken  place  in  Athens 
and  in  Greece  generally,  we  should  have  to  search 
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for  gome  other  cause  than  this  imaginary  abstraction  iiie  Athe- 
called  Sophistic.  But — and  this  is  the  second  point  ncter  wu 
— the  matter  of  fact  here  alleged  is  as  untrue,  as  the  ^^^J^, 
cause  alleged  is  unreal.  Athens,  at  the  close  of  the  ^^^^ 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  not  more  corrupt  than  and405ii.c. 
Athens  in  the  days  of  Miltiadds  and  Aristeid^.  If 
we  revert  to  that  earlier  period,  we  shall  find  that 
scarcely  any  acts  of  the  Athenian  people  have  drawn 
upon  them  sharper  censure  (in  my  judgment,  un- 
merited) than  their  treatment  of  these  very  two 
statesmen ;  the  condemnation  of  Miltiad^,  and  the 
ostracism  of  AristeidSs.  In  writing  my.  history  of 
that  time,  far  from  finding  previous  historians  dis- 
posed  to  give  ther  Athenians  credit  for  public  virtue, 
I  have  been  compelled  to  contend  against  a  body  of 
adverse  criticism,  imputing  to  them  gross  ingratitude 
and  injustice.  Thus  the  contemporaries  of  Miltiad^s 
and  Aristeidds,  when  described  as  matter  of  present 
history,  are  presented  in  anything  but  flattering  co- 
lours ;  except  their  valour  at  Marathon  and  Sala- 
mis,  which  finds  one  unanimous  voice  of  encomium. 
But  when  these  same  men  have  become  numbered 
among  the  mingled  recollections  and  fancies  belong- 
ing to  the  past — ^when  a  future  generation  comes  to 
be  present,  with  its  appropriate  stock  of  complaint 
and  denunciation — then  it  is  that  men  find  pleasure 
in  dressing  up  the  virtues  of  the  past,  as  a  count  in 
the  indictment  against  their  own  contemporaries. 
Aristophanes  S  writing  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  denounced  the  Demos  of  his  day  as  degenerated 
from  the  virtue  of  that  Demos  which  had  surrounded 

^  Aristophan.  Equit.  1316-1321. 
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Miltiad^s  and  AristeidSs ;  while  Isokrat^sS  writing 
as  an  old  man  between  350-340  b.c,  complains  in 
like  manner  of  his  own  time,  boasting  how  much  bet- 
ter the  state  of  Athens  had  been  in  his  youth :  which 
period  of  his  youth  fell  exactly  during  the  life  of  Ari- 
stophanes, in  the  last  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Such  illusions  ought  to  impose  on  no  one  without 
a  careful  comparison  of  facts  ;  and  most  assuredly 
that  comparison  will  not  bear  out  the  allegation  of 
increased  corruption  and  degeneracy,  between  the 
age  of  Miltiad^  and  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Athenian  history, 
there  are  no  acts  which  attest  so  large  a  measure  of 
virtue  and  judgment  pervading  the  whole  people,  as 
the  proceedings  after  the  Four  Hundred  and  after  the 
Thirty.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  contemporaries 
of  MiltiadSs  would  have  been  capable  of  such  he- 
roism ;  for  that  appellation  is  by  no  means  too  large 
for  the  case.  I  doubt  whether  they  would  have 
been  competent  to  the  steady  self-denial  of  retaining 
a  large  sum  in  reserve  during  the  time  of  peace, 
both  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  after  the 
peace  of  Nikias — or  of  keeping  back  the  reserve 
fund  of  1000  talents,  while  they  were  forced  to  pay 
taxes  forthe  support  of  the  war — orof  acting  upon  the 
prudent,  yet  painfully  trying,  policy  recommended 
by  PeriklSs,  so  as  to  sustain  an  annual  invasion  with- 
out either  going  out  to  fight  or  purchasing  peace 
by  ignominious  concessions.  If  bad  acts  such  as 
Athens  committed  during  the  later  years  of  the 
war,  for  example,  the  massacre  of  the  Melian  popu- 

'  laokrat^.  Or.  xv.  De  Permutation,  s.  170. 
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lation,  were  not  done  equally  by  the  Gontemporaries 
of  Miltiadds,  this  did  not  arise  from  any  superior 
humanity  or  principle  on  their  part,  but  from  the. 
fact  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  like  tempta- 
tion, brought  upon  them  by  the  possession  of  im* 
perial  power.  The  condemnation  of  the  six  generals 
after  the  battle  of  Arginusae^  if  we  suppose  the  same 
conduct  on  their  part  to  have  occurred  in  490  b.c, 
would  have  been  decreed  more  rapidly  and  more 
unceremoniously  than  it  was  actually  decreed  in 
406  B.C.  For  at  that  earlier  date  there  existed  no 
psephism  of  Kanndnus,  surrounded  by  prescriptive 
respect — no  Graphs  Paranom6n — no  such  habits  of 
established  deference  to  a  Dikastery  solemnly  sworn, 
with  full  notice  to  defendants  and  full  time  of  de- 
fence measured  by  the  clock — ^none  of  those  securi- 
ties which  a  long  course  of  democracy  had  gradually 
worked  into  the  public  morality  of  every  Athenian, 
and  which  (as  we  sawin  a  formerchapter)  interposed  a 
serious  barrier  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  though 
ultimately  overthrown  by  its  fierceness.  A  far  less 
violent  impulse  would  have  sufficed  for  the  same 
mischief  in  490  b.c,  when  no  such  barriers  existed. 
Lastly,  if  we  want  a  measure  of  the  appreciating 
sentiment  of  the  Athenian  public,  towards  a  strict 
and  decorous  morality  in  the  narrow  sense,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  manner  in  which  they  dealt  with  Nikias. 
I  have  shown,  in  describing  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
that  the  gravest  error  which  the  Athenians  ever 
committed,  that  which  shipwrecked  both  their  ar- 
mament at  Syracuse  and  their  power  at  home,  arose 
from  their  unmeasured  esteem  for  the  respectable 
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and  pious  Nikias,  which  hliaded  them  to  the  grossest 
defects  of  generalship  and  public  conduct.  Disas- 
trous as  such  misjudgment  was,  it  counts  at  least  as 
a  proof  that  the  moral  corruption,  allied  to  haTe 
been  operated  in  their  characters,  is  a  mere  fiction. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  nwve  and  resolu- 
tion which  once  animated  the  combatants  of  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis,  had  disappeared  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  On  the  contrary, 
the  energetic  and  protracted  struggle  of  Athens, 
after  the  irreparable  calamity  at  Syracuse,  forms  a 
worthy  parallel  to  her  resistance  in  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  and  maintained  unabated  that  distinctiTe 
attribute  which  Perikl6s  had  set  forth  as  the  main 
foundation  of  her  glory — ^that  of  never  giving  way 
before  misfortune  \  Without  any  disparagement 
to  the  armament  at  Salamis,  we  may  remark  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  fleet  at  Samos,  which  rescued 
Athens  from  the  Four  Hundred,  was  equally  devoted 
and  more  intelligent ;  and  that  the  burst  of  effort, 
which  sent  a  subsequent  fleet  to  victory  at  Argi- 
nusse,  was  to  the  full  as  strenuous. 

If  then  we  survey  the  eighty-seven  years  of  Athe- 
nian history,  between  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  the 
renovation  of  the  democracy  after  the  Thirty,  we 
shall  see  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  so  often  made, 
of  increased  and  increasing  moral  and  political  cor- 
ruption. It  is  my  belief  that  the  people  had  become 
both  mprally  and  politically  better,  and  that  their 
democracy  had  worked  to  their  improvement.  The 
remark  made  by  ThucydidSs,  on  the  occasion  of  the 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  64. — yyttre  y  Svofjui  fUyurroy  avr^v  {r^v  irdXiy)  c^ouotv 
€ir  wautv  dvBpwnoi^,  bia  t6  rats  (vfi<f>opais  firj  tuctw. 
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Korkyrsean  bloodshed — on  the  violent  and  reckless 
political  antipathies,  arising  oat  of  the  confluence 
of  external  warfare  with  internal  party-feud » — 
wherever  else  it  may  And  its  application,  has  no 
bearing  upon  Athens:  the  proceedings  after  the 
Four  Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty  prove  the  con- 
trary. And  while  Athens  may  thus  be  vindicated 
on  the  moral  side,  it  is  indisputable  that  her  popu- 
lation had  acquired  a  far  larger  range  of  ideas  and 
capacities  than  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  This  indeed  is  the  very  mat- 
ter of  fact  deplored  by  Aristophands,  and  admitted 
by  those  writers,  who,  while  denouncing  the  So- 
phists, connect  such  enlarged  range  of  ideas  with  the 
dissemination  of  the  pretended  sophistical  poison. 
In  my  judgment,  not  only  the  charge  against  the 
Sophists  as  poisoners,  but  even  the  existence  of  such 
poison  in  the  Athenian  system,  deserves  nothing  less 
than  an^  emphatic  denial. 

Let  us  examine  again  the  names  of  these  profes-  Prodikus— 
sional  teachers,  beginning  with  Prodikus,  one  of  the  3?Hei^'^ 
most  renowned.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  read  the  ^^^' 
well-known  fable  called  **  The  Choice  of  Hercules," 
which  is  to  be  found  in  every  book  professing  to 
collect  impressive  illustrations  of  elementary  mo- 

1  Thucydidte  (iii.  82)  specifies  very  diatincdy  the  cause  to  which  he 
aicribe»  the  had  consequences  which  he  depicts.  He  makes  no  allusion 
to  Sophists  or  sophistical  teaching;  though  Brandis  (Gesch.  der  Ghr. 
Rom.  Philos.  i.  p.  518.  not.  f.)  drags  in  ''the  sophistical  spirit  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  time/'  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  as 
if  it  were  to  he  found  in  the  speeches  of  Thucydid^  i.  76.  v.  105. 

There  cannot  he  a  more  unwarranted  assertion ;  nor  can  a  learned 
man  Uke  Brandis  be  ignorant,  that  such  words  as  "the  sophistical 
spirit "  (Der  sophistische  Geist)  are  understood  by  a  modern  reader  in 
a  sense  totally  different  from  its  true  Athenian  sense. 
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rality?  Who  does  not  know  that  its  express  purpose 
is,  to  kindle  the  imaginations  of  youth  in  favour  of 
a  life  of  labour  for  noble  objects,  and  against  a  life 
of  indulgence  ?  It  was  the  favourite  theme  on  which 
Prodikus  lectured,  and  on  which  he  obtained  the 
largest  audience  ^  If  it  be  of  striking  simplicity 
and  effect  even  to  a  modem  reader,  how  much  more 
powerfully  must  it  have  worked  upon  the  audience 
for  whose  belief  it  was  specially  adapted,  when  set 
off  by  the  oral  expansions  of  its  author  I  Xenophoa 
wondered  that  the  Athenian  Dikasts  dealt  with  So* 
kratSs  as  a  corrupter  of  youth — IsokratSs  wondered 
that  a  portion  of  the  public  made  the  like  mistake 
about  him — and  I  confess  my  wonder  to  be  not  less, 
that  not  only  Aristophanes*,  but  even  the  modern 
writers  on  Grecian  philosophy,  should  rank  Prodikus 
in  the  same  unenviable  catalogue.  This  is  the  only 
composition^  remaining  from  him — indeed  the  only 
composition  remaining  from  anyone  of  the  Sophists, 
excepting  the  thesis  of  Gorgias  above  noticed.  It 
served,  not  merely  as  a  vindication  of  Prodikus 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  ii.  1.  21^34. — KaX  Up6fiiKos  dc  6  <ro^r  ^  rf 
{rvyypAfifAari  rf  ircpl  'HpaxXeovf,  ^ircp  9^  Ka\  wXct <rr oi$  eindct- 
icyvraft,  o>cravra»r  ir^pi  rrjt  dpenjs  dTrtxfMivrrai,  &c. 

Xenophon  here  introduces  Sokrat4s  himself  as  hestowing  mudi  praise 
on  the  moral  teaching  of  Prodikus. 

*  See  Fragment  iii.  of  the  Tayrivt^rral  of  Aristophan^,  Meineke, 
Fragment.  Aristoph.  p.  1140. 

*  Xenophon  gives  only  the  substance  of  Prodikus's  lecture,  not  hia 
exact  words.  But  he  gives  what  may  be  called  the  whole  substance^  ao 
that  we  can  appreciate  the  scope  as  weU  as  the  handling  of  the  author. 
We  cannot  say  the  same  of  an  extract  given  (in  the  Pseudo-Platonic 
Dialogue  Axiochus,  c.  7$  S)  from  a  lecture  said  to  have  been  delivered 
by  Prodikus — respecting  the  miseries  of  human  life  pervading  all  the 
various  professions  and  occupations.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out 
distinctly  either  how  much  really  belongs  to  Prodikus,  or  what  was  his 
scope  and  purpose,  if  any  such  lecture  was  really  delivered. 
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against  such  reproach,  but  also  as  a  warning  against 
implicit  confidence  in  the  sarcastic  remarks  of  Plato 
— which  include  Prodikus  as  well  as  the  other  So- 
phists— and  in  the  doctrines  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Sophists  generally,  in  order  that  Sb- 
kratds  may  confute  them.  The  commonest  candour 
would  teach  us,  that  if  a  polemical  writer  of  dialogue 
chooses  to  put  indefensible  doctrine  into  the  mouth 
of  the  opponent,  we  ought  to  be  cautious  of  con- 
demning the  latter  upon  such  very  dubious  proof. 

Welcker  and  other  modern  authors  treat  Prodi-  ProtagorM 

— real  esti- 

kus  as  ''the  most  innocent"  of  the  Sophists,  and  mate  ex- 
except  him  from  the  sentence  which  they  pass  upon  him  by 
the  class  generally.  Let  us  see  therefore  what  Plato  ^^*®* 
himself  savs  about  the  rest  of  them,  and  first  about 
Protagoras.  If  it  were  not  the  established  practice 
with  readers  of  Plato  to  condemn  Protagoras  before- 
hand, and  to  put,  upon  every  passage  relating  to 
him,  not  only  a  sense  as  bad  as  it  will  bear,  but  much 
worse  than  it  will  fairly  bear — they  would  probably 
carry  away  very  different  inferences  from  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogue  called  by  that  Sophist's  name,  and  in 
which  he  is  made  to  bear  a  chief  part.  That  dia- 
logue is  itself  enough  to  prove  that  Plato  did  not 
conceive  Protagoras  either  as  a  corrupt,  or  unworthy, 
or  incompetent  teacher.  The  course  of  the  dialogue 
exhibits  him  as  not  master  of  the  theory  of  ethics, 
and  unable  to  solve  various  difficulties  with  which 
that  theory  is  expected  to  grapple ;  moreover,  as 
no  match  for  Sokratds  in  dialectics,  which  Plato  con- 
sidered as  the  only  efficient  method  of  philosophical 
investigation.  In  so  far  thejrefore  as  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  science  or  theory  upon  which, 

VOL.  VIII.  2  L 
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ruleB  of  art,  or  the  precepts  bearing  on  practice,  re- 
pose, disqualifies  a  teacher  from  giving  instruction 
in  such  art  or  practice — ^to  that  extent  Protagoras 
is  exposed  as  wanting.  And  if  an  expert  dialecti- 
cian, like  Plato,  had  passed  IsokratSs  or  Quintifian, 
or  the  large  majority  of  teachers  past  or  present, 
through  a  similar  cross-examination  as  to  the  theory 
of  their  teaching — an  ignorance  not  less  manifest 
than  that  of  Protagoras  would  be  brought  out.  The 
antithesis  which  Plato  sets  forth,  in  so  many  of  his 
dialogues,  between  precept  or  practice,  accompanied 
by  full  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  from 
which  it  must  be  deduced,  if  its  rectitude  be  disputed 
— and  unscientific  practice,  without  any  such  power 
of  deduction  or  defence — ^is  one  of  the  most  valua-- 
ble  portions  of  his  speculations :  he  exhausts  his 
genius  to  render  it  conspicuous  in  a  thousand  indi- 
rect ways,  and  to  shame  his  readers,  if  possible,  into 
the  loftier  and  more  rational  walk  of  thought.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  of  a  man,  that  he  does  not 
know  the  theory  of  what  he  teaches,  or  of  the  way 
in  which  he  teaches ;  it  is  another  thing  to  say,  that 
he  actually  teaches  that  which  scientific  theory  would 
not  prescribe  as  the  best ;  it  is  a  third  thing,  graver 
than  both,  to  say  that  his  teaching  is  not  only  below 
the  exigences  of  science,  but  even  corrupt  and  de- 
moralising. Now  of  these  three  points,  it  is  the  first 
only  which  Plato  in  his  dialogue  makes  out  against 
Protagoras :  even  the  second,  he  neither  affirms  nor 
insinuates ;  and  as  to  the  third,  not  only  he  never 
glances  at  it,  even  indirectly,  but  the  whole  tendency 
of  the  discourse  suggests  a  directly  contrary  conclu- 
sion.  As  if  sensible  that  when  an  eminent  opponent 
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was  to  be  depicted  as  puzzled  and  irritated  by  supe- 
rior dialectics,  it  was  but  common  fairness  to  set 
forth  his  distinctive  merits  also — Plato  gives  a  fable, 
and  expository  harangue,  from  the  mouth  of  Protago- 
ras\  upon  the  question  whether  virtue  is  teachable. 
This  harangue  is,  in  my  judgment,  very  striking 
and  instructive ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  probably 
accounted,  if  commentators  had  not  read  it  with  a 
pre-established  persuasion  that  whatever  came  from^ 
the  lips  of  a  Sophist  must  be  either  ridiculous  or  im- 
moral*. It  is  the  only  part  of  Plato's  works  wherein 
any  account  is  rendered  of  the  growth  of  that  float- 
ing, uncertified,  self-propagating,  body  of  opinion, 
upon  which  the  cross-examining  analysis  of  SokratSs 
is  brought  to  bear — as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
chapter. 

Protagoras  professes  to  teach  his  pupils  ''  good 
counsel "  in  their  domestic  and  family  relations,  as 
well  as  how  to  speak  and  act  in  the  most  effective 
manner  for  the  weal  of  the  city.  Since  this  comes  from 
Protagoras,  the  commentators  of  Plato  pronounce  it 
to  be  miserable  morality :  but  it  coincides,  almost  to 
the  letter,  with  that  which  IsokratSs  describes  him- 
self as  teaching,  a  generation  afterwards,  and  sub- 
stantially even  with  that  which  Xenophon  represents 

>  Plato,  Protagonu,  p.  320  D.  c.  11  et  seq,,  especially  p.  322  D, 
where  Protagoras  lays  it  down  that  uo  man  is  fit  be  member  of  a  social 
community  who  has  not  in  his  bosom  both  bUrj  and  aiders — ^that  is,  a 
sense  of  reciprocal  obligation  and  right  between  himself  and  others — 
and  a  sensibility  to  esteem  or  reproach  from  others.  He  lays  these 
fimdamental  attributes  down  as  what  a  good  ethical  theory  must  assume 
or  exact  in  every  man. 

*  Of  the  unjust  asperity  and  contempt  with  which  the  Platonic  com- 
mentators treat  the  Sophists,  see  a  specimen  in  Ast,  Ueber  Platons 
Leben  und  Schriften,  p.  70, 71— where  he  comments  on  Protagoras  and 
this  fable. 

2  l2 
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Sokrat^s  as  teaching :  nor  is  it  easy  to  set  forth,  in 
a  few  words,  a  larger  scheme  of  practical  duty^ 
And  if  the  measure  of  practical  duty,  which  Prota- 

*  Pftitagons  lays — ^T^  dc  yu&Brnia  «(mv,  ci&/3ovXui  irtpi  re  r&if  obuuHf 
^»s  &¥  Apurra  r^y  airrav  oUiav  duHKOi,  koL  ircpl  r«ay  rffs  irdXc^r,  An»s 
tA  r^r  nSKfo^s  dwarmraTos  cu;  Ka\  frparrciy  Ka2  Xeyciy.  (Plato,  Pro- 
tagoras, c.  9.  p.  318  £.) 

A  similar  deacriptioii  of  the  moral  teachiag  of  Protag^aras  and  the 
other  Sophists,  yet  comprising  a  stiU  hirger  range  of  duties,  towards 
parents,  friends,  and  fellow- citizens  in  their  private  capacities — is  gi^en 
An  Plato,  Meno.  p.  91  B,  £. 

Isokrat^  descrihes  the  education  which  he  wished  to  convey  almost 
in  the  same  words — Tovt  tcl  rotavra  fiavBdvovras  jcac  fuXer^wrat  ef  &v 
Koi  r6p  t^top  oueop  xal  rh  KOipii  ra  rrjs  ircSXconff  Kak»s  ^ouafowfrtM,  inmvp 
hf€Ka  Koi  frmnfnov  itai  ifiCKoa'o^nfTtov  taaX  vavra  irpcupreoif  imi  (Or.  xr. 
De  Permutat.  s.  304  :  compare  289). 

Xenophon  also  descrihes,  almost  in  the  same  words,  the  teaching  of 
SokxBt6s.  Kriton  and  others  sought  the  society  of  Sokrst^a,  ouk  wa 
iitlfjajyopiKol  tj  duuanxol  ytvoutro,  dXX*  tsfa  icaXoc  re  Koya&oi  ymfuevoi,  koI 
oUip  Jcal  olK€Tcut  Koi  ohc€ioit  Kal  <l}ikoit  Ka\  irdXct  jcai  TroXtrois  livvaurro 
KoXAs  xf^^^  (Memor.  i.  2, 48).  Again,  i.  2,  64 — ^ay€p6s  jfv  ScNcponj^ 
TODV  arw6vmv  rovr  irovrfpiit  hriBvitias  ^xopras,  rovrmv  fikv  wavmp,  t^s  ik 
KoXXicrivi^f  K.a\  ii€ya\oirp€ir€<rTdTrfs  dp€T^s,  q  v6\ft£  re  koc 
oiKoi  €^  oIkovci,  nporptnav  em&vpeiv.  Compare  also  i.  6, 15;  ii.  1,19; 
iv.  1,2;  iv.  6,  10. 

When  we  perceive  how  much  analogy  Xenophon  establishes — so  far 
as  regards  practical  precept,  apart  from  theory  or  method — between 
Sokrat^,  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  &c.,  it  is  diiScuH  to  justify  the  repre* 
sentations  of  the  commentators  respecting  the  Sophists :  see  Stallbanm, 
Pft)leg.  ad  Platon.  Menon.  p.  8.  "  Etenim  virtutis  nomen,  cum  propter 
ambitiis  magnitudinem  valde  esset  ambiguum  et  obscurum,  Sophistse 
interpretabantur  sic,  ut,  missi  verse  honestatis  et  probitatis  vi,  unice  de 
prudenti&  civili  ac  domestic^  co^tari  vellent,  eoque  modo  totam  vir- 
tutem  ad  calUdum  quoddam  utilitatis  vel  privatim  vel  publice  eon- 

sequenda  artificium  revocarent." "Pervidit  banc  opinionis  istius 

perverHtatem,  ejusque  tnrpitvdinem  intimo  sensit  pectore,  vir  Sanctis- 
simi  animi,  Socrates,  &c."  Stallbaum  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  in 
his  Prolegomena  to  the  Protagoras,  p.  10, 11 ;  and  to  the  Euthydemus, 
p.  21,  22. 

Those  who,  like  these  censors  on  the  Sophists,  think  it  base  to  re- 
commend virtuous  conduct  by  the  mutual  security  and  comfort  which 
it  procures  to  all  parties,  must  be  prepared  to  condemn  on  the  same 
ground  a  large  portion  of  what  is  said  by  Sokrat^s  throughout  the  Me- 
morabilia of  Xenophon,  M^  Kar<M<f>p6v€i  r&v  olicovopiKtaw  dvhpAi^  &c. 
(iii.  4.  12) :  see  also  his  (Economic,  xi.  10. 
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goras  devoted  himself  to  teach,  was  thus  serious 
and  extensive,  even  the  fraction  of  theory  assigned 
to  him  in  his  harangue,  includes  some  points  better 
than  that  of  Plato  himself.  For  Plato  seems  toliave 
conceived  the  Ethical  End,  to  each  individual,  as 
comprising  nothing  more  than  his  own  permanent 
happiness  and  moral  health ;  and  in  this  very  dia- 
logue, he  introduces  SokratSs  as  maintaining  virtue 
to  consist  only  in  a  right  calculation  of  a  man's  own 
personal  happiness  and  misery.  But  here  we  find 
Protagoras  speaking  in  a  way  which  implies  a  larger, 
and  in  my  opinion,  a  juster,  appreciation  of  the 
Ethical  End,  as  including  not  only  reference  to  a 
man's  own  happiness,  but  also  obligations  towards 
the  happiness  of  others.  Without  at  all  agreeing 
in  the  harsh  terms  of  censure  which  various  critics 
pronounce  upon  that  theory  which  SokratSs  is  made 
to  set  forth  in  the  Platonic  Protagoras,  I  consider 
his  conception  of  the  Ethical  End  essentially  nar- 
row and  imperfect,  not  capable  of  being  made  to 
serve  as  basis  for  deduction  of  the  best  ethical  pre- 
cepts. Yet  such  is  the  prejudice  with  which  the 
history  of  the  Sophists  has  been  written,  that  the 
commentators  on  Plato  accuse  the  Sophists  of  having 
originated  what  they  ignorantly  term  *'  the  base 
theory  of  utility,"  here  propounded  by  SokratSs 
himself;  complimenting  the  latter  on  having  set 
forth  those  larger  views  which  in  this  dialogue  be- 
long only  to  Protagoras  ^ 


>  Stallbaum,  Prolegomena  ad  PlatoniB  Menonem,  p.  9.  "  Etenim 
Sophist«e,  quum  virtutis  ezercitationem  et  ad  utilitates  ezternas  refer- 
rent,  et  facilitate  qu&dam  atque  consuetudine  ejus,  quod  utile  Tideretar, 
reperiendi,  absolvi  statuerent — Socrates  ipse,  rejects  ntilitatis  turpUu- 
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iiippiM  of       So  far  as  concerns  Protagoras,  therefore,  the  evi- 
betripre-  dence  of  Plato  himself  may  be  produced  to  show 

tented  by 

Plato.  dine,  vim  naturamque  virtutis  unice  ad  id  quod  bonum  honestumque  est, 

reyocavit ;  voluitque  esse  in  eo^  ut  quit  recti  bonique  sensu  ac  scient]& 

pollerety  ad  quam  tanquam  ad  Gertinimani  normam  atque  regulam  ae- 

tionet  suaa  omnea  dirigeret  atque  pcmeret." 

Wboever  will  compare  this  criticism  with  the  Protagoras  of  Plato, 
c.  36,  37— especially  p.  357  B.— wherein  Sokratds  identifies  good  with 
pleasure  and  evil  with  pain,  and  wherein  he  considers  right  conduct  to 
consist  in  justly  calculating  the  items  of  pleasure  and  pain  one  against 
the  other — ff  fierpr/rttdj  rcx>^— will  be  astonished  how  a  critic  on  Plato 
could  write  ^hat  is  above  cited.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  other  parts 
of  Plato's  dialogues  in  which  he  maintains  a  doctrine  different  from  that 
just  alluded  to.  Accordingly  Stallbaum  (in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Pro- 
tagoras, p.  30)  contends  that  Plato  is  here  setting  forth  a  doctrine  not 
his  own,  but  is  reasoning  on  the  principles  of  Protagoras,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entrapping  and  confounding  him — "Quie  hie  de  fortitudine 
disseruntur,  ea  item  cavendum  est  ne  protenus  pro  decretis  mere  Plato- 
nids  habeantur.  Disputat  enim  Socrates  pleraque  omnia  ad  mentem 
ipsius  ProtagorsB,  ita  quidem  ut  eum  per  suam  ipsius  rationem  in  frau- 
dem  et  errorem  inducat." 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  vindicate  Plato  against  the  disgrace  of  so 
dishonest  a  spirit  of  aigumentation  as  tiiat  which  Stallbaum  ascribes  to 
him.  Plato  most  certainly  does  not  reason  here  upon  the  doctrines  or 
principles  of  Protagoras ;  for  the  latter  begins  hy  positively  den3ang  the 
doctrine,  and  is  only  brought  to  admit  it  in  a  very  qualified  manner — 
e.  35.  p.  351  D.  He  says  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Sokratds — Ovk 
<ufkt  Airk&s  ovrtos,  ma  ail  tpan^f,  tl  tftoi  arroKpirtov  cWlv,  a>f  ra  i^dca  rt 
oyaBd  tortv  Sitravra  xol  rh  dvtapii  Ktucdr  dXXa  fioi  doxet  ov  fi6pov  wp6s  n^v 
wp  an6Kpwiv  €fio\  oo^oXcWcpoy  cZwu  dnoKplpoirOai,  d\Xii  jcal  wp6s 
iravra  t6p  aWov  /3(ov  t6v  iphv,  8rt  cWt  pip  A  t&p  ifiitiiv  oHk  iurut 
iyaOa  cart  dc  av  Ka\  A  t&v  wtap&v  oSk  coti  Kcucii,  ^ar\  dc  A  rare,  Kai 
rpirov  A  ov^rtpa,  oifrc  Kcuih  oUr  ^eyaBA. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  striking  in  this  appeal  of  Protagoras  to 
his  whole  past  life,  as  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  admit  what  he 
evidently  looked  upon  as  a  base  theory,  as  Stallbaum  pronounces  it  to 
be.  Yet  the  latter  actually  ventures  to  take  it  away  fipom  Sokratds, 
who  not  only  propounds  it  oonfidentiy,  but  reasons  it  out  in  a  dear  and 
forcible  manner — and  of  fastening  it  on  Protagoras,  who  first  disclaims 
it  and  then  only  admits  it  under  reserve  I  I  deny  the  theoiy  to  be  base^ 
though  I  think  it  an  imperfect  theory  of  ethics.  But  Stallhanm,  who 
calls  it  so,  was  bound  to  be  doubly  careful  in  looking  into  his  proof  be- 
fore he  ascribed  it  to  any  one.  What  makes  the  case  worse,  is  that  he 
fastens  it  not  only  on  Protagoras,  but  on  the  Sophists  collectively,  by 
that  monstrous  fiction  which  treats  them  as  a  doctrinal  sect. 
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that  he  was  not  a  corrupt  teacher,  but  a  worthy 
companion  of  Prodikus  ;  worthy  also  of  that  which 
we  know  him  to  have  enjoyed — the  society  and 
conversation  of  Periklte.  Let  us  now  examine  what 
Plato  says  about  a  third  Sophist — Hippias  of  Elis ; 
who  figures  both  in  the  dialogue  called  '  Protagoras/ 
and  in  two  distinct  dialogues  known  by  the  titles  of 
'  Hippias  Major  and  Minor/  Hippias  is  represented 
as  distinguished  for  the  wide  range  of  his  accom- 
plishments, of  which  in  these  dialogues  he  ostenta- 
tiously boasts.  He  could  teach  astronomy,  geo- 
metry, and  arithmetic — which  subjects  Protagoras 
censured  him  for  enforcing  too  much  upon  his  pu- 
pils ;  so  little  did  these  Sophists  agree  in  any  one 
scheme  of  doctrine  or  education.  Besides  this,  he 
was  a  poet,  a  musician,  an  expositor  of  the  poets, 
and  a  lecturer  with  a  large  stock  of  composed  matter 
— on  subjects  moral,  political,  and  even  legendary — 
treasured  up  in  a  very  retentive  memory.  He  was  a 
citizen  much  employed  as  envoy  by  his  fellow-citizens : 
to  crown  aU,  his  manual  dexterity  was  such  that  he 
professed  to  have  made  with  his  own  hands  all  the 
attire  and  ornaments  which  he  wore  on  his  person. 
If,  as  is  sufficiently  probable,  he  was  a  vain  and 
ostentatious  man — defects  not  excluding  an  useful 
and  honourable  career — ^we  must  at  the  same  time 
give  him  credit  for  a  variety  of  acquisitions  such  as 
to  explain  a  certain  measure  of  vanity  ^  The  style 
in  which  Plato  handles  Hippias  is  very  different 

1  See  about  Hippias,  Plato,  Protagoras,  c.  9.  p.  318  £. ;  Stallbauni, 
Prolegom.  ad  Platon.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  147  seq, ;  Cicero,  de  Orator,  iii.  33 ; 
Plato,  Hipp.  Minor,  c.  10.  p.  368  B. 
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from  that  in  which  he  treats  Protagoras.  It  is  fall 
of  sneer  and  contemptuous  banter»  insomuch  that 
even  Stallbaum^  after  having  repeated  a  great  many 
times  that  this  was  a  vile  Sophist  who  deserved  no 
better  treatment,  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  peta- 
lance  is  carried  rather  too  far,  and  to  suggest  that 
the  dialogue  must  have  been  a  juvenile  work  of 
Plato.  Be  this  as  it  may,  amidst  so  much  un- 
friendly handling,  not  only  we  find  no  imputation 
against  Hippias  of  having  preached  a  low  or  corrupt 
morality,  but  Plato  inserts  that  which  furnishes 
good,  though  indirect,  proof  of  the  contrar}\  For 
Hippias  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  already  de- 
livered, and  was  about  to  deliver  again,  a  lecture 
composed  by  himself  with  great  care,  wherein  he 
enlarged  upon  the  aims  and  pursuits  which  a  young 
man  ought  to  follow.  The  scheme  of  his  discourse 
was,  that  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  the  youthful 
Neoptolemus  was  introduced  as  asking  the  advice 
of  Nestor  about  his  own  future  conduct ;  in  reply  to 
which,  Nestor  sets  forth  to  him  what  was  the  plan  of 
life  incumbent  on  a  young  man  of  honourable  aspira- 
tions, and  unfolds  to  him  the  full  details  of  regu- 
lated and  virtuous  conduct  by  which  it  ought  to  be 
filled  up^.  The  selection  of  two  such  names,  among 
the  most  venerated  in  all  Grecian  legend,  as  monitor 
and  pupil,  is  a  stamp  clearly  attesting  the  vein  of 
sentiment  which  animated  the  composition.  Mo- 
rality preached  by  Nestor  for  the  edification  of  Ne- 
optolemus, might  possibly  be  too  high  for  Athenian 

^  StaHbaum,  Prolog,  ad  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  150. 
^  Plato,  Hippias  Major,  p.  286  A.  B. 
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practice ;  but  most  certainly  it  would  not  err  on  tlie 
side  of  corruption,  selfishness,  or  over-indulgence. 
We  may  fairly  presume  that  this  discourse  com- 
posed by  Hippias  would  not  be  unworthy,  in  spirit 
and  purpose,  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of '  The  Choice 
of  Hercules,'  nor  its  author  by  that  of  Prodikus  as 
a  moral  teacher. 

The  dialogue  entitled '  Gorgias '  in  Plato,  is  carried  Qorgia», 
on  by  Sokrat^s  with  three  different  persons  one  after  Kamues. 
the  other — Gorgias,  P61us,  and  Kalliklds.  Gorgias 
(of  Leontini  in  Sicily),  as  a  rhetorical  teacher,  ac- 
quired greater  celebrity  than  any  man  of  his  time, 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war :  his  abundant  powers 
of  illustration,  his  florid  ornaments,  his  artificial 
structure  of  sentences  distributed  into  exact  anti- 
thetical fractions — all  spread  a  new  fashion  in  the 
art  of  speaking,  which  for  the  time  was  very  popular, 
but  afterwards  became  discredited.  If  the  line  could 
be  clearly  drawn  between  rhetors  and  sophists,  Gor- 
gias ought  rather  to  be  ranked  with  the  former  ^ 
In  the  conversation  with  Grorgias,  SokratSs  exposes 
the  fallacy  and  imposture  of  rhetoric  and  rhetorical 
teaching,  as  cheating  an  ignorant  audience  into  per- 
suasion without  knowledge,  and  as  framed  to  satisfy 
the  passing  caprice,  without  any  regard  to  the  per- 
manent welfare  and  improvement  of  the  people. 
Whatever  real  inculpation  may  be  conveyed  in  these 
arguments  against  a  rhetorical  teacher,  Gorgias  must 
bear  in  common  with  IsokratSs  and  Quintilian,  and 
under  the  shield  of  Aristotle.  But  save  and  ex- 
cept rhetorical  teaching,  no  dissemination  of  cor- 
rupt morality  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Plato  ;  who  in- 

*  Plato,  Menon,  p.  95  A. ;  Foss,  De  Gorgia  Leontino,  p.  27  seq. 
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deed  treats  him  with  a  degree  of  respect  which  sur- 
prises the  commentators  ^ 

The  tone  of  the  dialogue  changes  materially  when 
it  passes  to  Pdlus  and  KalliklSs,  the  former  of  whom 
is  described  as  a  writer  on  rhetoric,  and  probably  a 
teacher  also*.  There  is  much  insolence  in  P61as, 
and  no  small  asperity  in  Sokrat^s.  Yet  the  former 
maintains  no  arguments  which  justify  the  charge  of 
immorality  against  himself  or  his  fellow^-teachers. 
He  defends  the  tastes  and  sentiments  common  to 
every  man  in  Greece,  and  shared  even  by  the  most 
estimable  Athenians — Perikl^s,  Nikias,  and  Aristo- 
kratSs' ;  while  Sokratds  prides  himself  on  standing 
absolutely  alone,  and  having  no  support  except  froui 
his  irresistible  dialectics,  whereby  he  is  sure  of  ex- 
torting reluctant  admission  from  his  adversary. 
How  far  Sokratds  may  be  right,  I  do  not  now  in- 
quire: it  is  sufficient  that  P61us,  standing  as  he 
does  amidst  company  at  once  so  numerous  and  so 
irreproachable,  cannot  be  fairly  denounced  as  a  poi- 
soner of  the  youthful  mind. 

P61us  presently  hands  over  the  dialogue  to  Kal- 
likl^s,  who  is  here  represented,  doubtless,  as  laying 
down  doctrines  openly  and  avowedly  anti-social.  He 
distinguishes  between  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law 

^  See  the  observations  of  Groen  van  Prinsterer  and  Stallbaum — 
Stallbaum  ad  Platon.  Gorg.  c.  I. 

'  Plato,  Oorgias,  c.  17.  p.  462  B. 

*  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  27.  p.  472  A.  Kai  vvv  (say  Sokratis)  ircpc  &ir 
trv  Xrycif  oKiyov  croc  ir6irre£  avfMxf>ffa-ov<ri  ravra  'A^yatoc  jcac  £cycM — 
fMfyrvprftrovirl  <roi,  thv  fi€¥  ficvKjf,  'Sudas  6  'Suajp^rov  Koi  ol  ddcX^K)^  /act* 
avrov — iatf  di  Povkjf,  ^AptaroKparrif  6  SiecXX/ov — foy  dc  fiovKjf,  ^  Htpi- 
kktovf  Skrf  oUcia,  tj  SKKrf  <rvyy€P€ta,  jjpTtva  &y  fiovXjj  r&p  Zif6ad€  cicXc- 

(a(r^(u.     'AXX'  cyo  coi  cff  &v  ovx  6fio\oy£ *Ey«^  Bi  h»  fiif  o-e 

avrhu  tva  Hvra  ftdprvpa  frapcurx»fMU  Sfuikoyowra  frtpi  Lv  Xrya»,  ovdtp 
olfiai  &iio¥  Xoyov  /aoi  ir€irfpavOai  ntpi  &v  itv  ^/wf  6  \Ayos  jj. 
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(both  written  and  unwritten,  for  the  Greek  word 
substantially  includes  both)  of  society.  According 
to  the  law  of  nature  (Kallikl^s  says)  the  strong  man 
— ^the  better  or  more  capable  man — ^puts  forth  his 
strength  to  the  full  for  his  own  advantage,  without 
limit  or  restraint ;  overcomes  the  resistance  which 
weaker  men  are  able  to  offer ;  and  seizes  for  himself 
as  much  as  he  pleases  of  the  matter  of  enjoyment. 
He  has  no  occasion  to  restrain  any  of  his  appetites 
or  desires ;  the  more  numerous  and  pressing  they 
are,  so  much  the  better  for  him — since  his  power 
affords  him  the  means  of  satiating  them  all.  The 
many,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  weak,  must  be 
content  with  that  which  he  leaves  them,  and  sub- 
mit to  it  as  best  they  can.  This  (KalliklSs  says)  is 
what  actually  happens  in  a  state  of  nature — this  is 
what  is  accounted  just,  as  is  evident  by  the  practice 
of  independent  communities,  not  included  in  one 
common  political  society,  towards  each  other — this 
is  justice^  by  nature,  or  according  to  the  law  of 
nature.  But  when  men  come  into  society,  all  this 
is  reversed.  The  majority  of  individuals  know  very 
well  that  they  are  weak,  and  that  their  only  chance 
of  security  or  comfort  consists  in  establishing  laws 
to  restrain  this  strong  man,  reinforced  by  a  moral 
sanction  of  praise  and  blame  devoted  to  the  same 
general  end.  They  catch  him  like  a  young  lion 
whilst  his  mind  is  yet  tender,  and  fascinate  him  by 
talk  and  training  into  a  disposition  conformable  to 
that  measure  and  equality  which  the  law  enjoins. 
Here,  then,  is  justice  according  to  the  law  of  society ; 
a  factitious  system  built  up  by  the  many  for  their  own 
protection  and  happiness,  to  the  subversion  of  the 
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law  of  nature,  which  arms  the  strong  man  with  a 
right  to  encroachment  and  license.  Let  a  fair  op- 
portunity occur,  and  the  favourite  of  Nature  will  be 
seen  to  kick  off  his  harness,  tread  down  the  laws, 
break  through  the  magic  circle  of  opinion  around 
him,  and  stand  forth  again  as  lord  and  master  of  the 
many ;  regaining  that  glorious  position  which  nature 
has  assigned  to  him  as  his  right.  Justice  by  nature 
— and  justice  by  law  and.  society — are  thus,  accord- 
ing to  Kalliklds,  not  only  distinct,  but  mutually 
contradictory.  He  accuses  SokratSs  of  having 
jumbled  the  two  together  in  his  argument  \ 
KaUiu^  it  It  has  been  contended  by  many  authors  that  this 
Sophist. .  anti- social  reasoning  (true  enough,  in  so  far  as  it 
states  simple^  matter-of-fact  and  probability — im- 
moral, in  so  far  as  it  erects  the  power  of  the  strong 
man  into  a  right ;  and  inviting  many  comments,  if 
I  could  find  a  convenient  place  for  them)  represents 
the  morality  commonly  and  publicly  taught  by  the 
persons  called  Sophists  at  Athens^.  I  deny  this  asser- 

*  This  doctrine  asserted  by  Kallikl^s  will  be  found  in  Plato,  Gorgias, 
c.  39,  40.  p.  483,  484. 

'  See  the  same  matter-of-fact  strongly  stated  by  Sokrat^s  in  the  Me- 
-    morab.  of  Xenophon,  ii.  1, 13. 

'  Schleiermacher  (in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  translation  of  the  Theas- 
tetus,  p.  183)  represents  that  Plato  intended  to  refute  Aristippus  in  the 
person  of  Kallikl^s ;  which  supposition  he  sustains  by  remarking  that 
Aristippus  afiirmed  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  justice  by  nature, 
but  only  by  law  and  convention.  But  the  affirmation  of  Ktdlikl^  is 
the  direct  contrary  of  that  which  Schleiermacher  ascribes  to  Aristippus. 
Kallikl^  not  only  does  not  deny  justice  by  nature,  but  afiSrms  it  in  the 
most  direct  manner — explains  what  it  is,  that  it  consists  in  the  right  of 
the  strongest  man  to  make  use  of  his  strength  without  any  r^ard  to 
others — ^and  puts  it  above  the  justice  of  law  and  society,  in  respect  to 
authority. 

Ritter  and  Brandis  are  yet  more  incorrect  in  their  accusations  of  the 
Sophists,  founded  upon  this  same  doctrine.    The  former  says  (p.  581} 
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tion  emphatically.  Even  if  I  had  no  other  evidence 
to  sustain  my  denial,  except  what  has  been  already 
extracted,  from  the  unfriendly  writings  of  Plato 
himself,  respecting  Protagoras  and  Hippias — with 
what  we  know  from  Xenophon  about  Prodikus — I 
should  consider  my  case  made  out  as  vindicating 
the  Sophists  generally  from  such  an  accusation.  If 
refutation  to  the  doctrine  of  Kalliklds  were  needed, 
it  would  be  obtained  quite  as  efficaciously  from  Pro* 
dikus  and  Protagoras  as  from  SokratSs  and  Plato. 

But  this  is  not  the  strongest  part  of  the  vindi- 
cation. 

First,  Kalliklds  himself  is  not  a  Sophist,  nor  re- 
presented by  Plato  as  such.  He  is  a  young  Athe- 
nian citizen,  of  rank  and  station,  belonging  to  the 
deme  Achamse;  he  is  intimate  with  other  young 
men  of  condition  in  the  city,  has  recently  entered 
into  active  political  life,  and  bends  his  whole  soul 


— "  It  is  affirmed  as  a  common  tenet  of  the  Sophists — there  is  no  right 
by  nature,  bnt  only  by  convention:"  compare  Brandis,  p.  521.  The 
▼ery  passages  to  which  these  writers  refer,  as  far  as  they  prove  anything, 
prove  the  contrary  of  what  they  assert :  and  Preller  actually  imputes 
the  contrary  tenet  to  the  Sophists  (Histor.  Philoaoph.  c.  4.  p.  130, 
Hamburgh  1838)  with  just  as  little  authority.  Both  Bitter  and  Brandis 
charge  the  Sophists  with  wickedness  for  this  alleged  tenet — for  denying 
that  there  was  any  right  by  nature,  and  allowing  no  right  except'  by 
convention;  a  doctrine  which  had  been  maintained  before  them  by 
Archelaus  CDiogen.  Laert.  ii.  16).  Now  Plato  (Legg.  x.  p.  889),  whom 
these  writers  refer  to,  charges  certain  wise  men — (ro<lMvs  Idi&ras  re  koI 
iroairh£  (he  does  not  mention  Sophists) — with  wickedness,  but  on  the 
ground  directly  opposite ;  because  they  did  acknowledge  a  right  by  na- 
ture, of  greater  authority  than  the  right  laid  down  by  the  legisktor; 
and  because  they  encouraged  pupils  to  follow  this  supposed  right  of 
nature,  disobeying  the  law ;  interpreting  the  right  of  nature  as  Kalli- 
kl^  does  in  the  Gorgias  1 

Teachers  are  thus  branded  as  wicked  men  by  Bitter  and  Brandis,  for 
the  negative,  and  by  Plato  (if  he  here  means  the  Sophists),  for  the 
affirmative  doctrine. 
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towards  it ;  he  disparages  philosophy,  and  speaks 
with  utter  contempt  about  the  Sophists  K     If  then 
it  were  even  just  (which  I  do  not  admit)  to  infer 
from  opinions  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  Sophist, 
that  the  same  were  held  by  another  or  by  all  of 
them — it  would  not  be  the  less  unjust  to  draw  the 
like  inference  from  opinions  professed  by  one  who 
is  not  a  Sophist,  and  who  despises  the  whole  pro- 
fession. 
The  doe-         Secondly,  if  any  man  will  read  attentively  the 
into  us^     course  of  the  dialogue,  he  will  see  that  the  doctrine 
^odnerer  ^^  KalUklls  is  such  as  uo  ouc  dared  publicly  to 
uSrdo^    propound.     So  it  is  conceived  both  by  Kalliklds 
in  •Bj        himself,  and  by  Sokrat^s.     The  former  first  takes 

public  Ice- 

tnK  among  up  the  Conversation  by  saying  that  his  predecessor 
nians.  ^  P61us  had  becomc  entangled  in  a  contradiction,  be- 
cause he  had  not  courage  enough  openly  to  announce 
an  unpopular  and  odious  doctrine ;  but  he  (Kalli- 
kl^s)  was  less  shamefaced,  and  would  speak  out 
boldly  that  doctrine  which  others  kept  to  themselves 
for  fear  of  shocking  the  hearers.  '^  Certainly  (says 
Sokrat^s  to  him)  your  audacity  is  abundantly  shown 
by  the  doctrine  which  you  have  just  laid  down — 
you  set  forth  plainly  that  which  other  people  think, 
but  do  not  choose  to  utter*."     Now,  opinions  of 

>  Plato, Gorgiaa, c. 37.  p. 481  D ;  c.41.p.  485  B,  D;  c.42.p.487C; 
c.  50.  p.  495  B ;  c.  70.  p.  515  A.  aif  yutv  aMs  Hpn  2px«*  irpcirrcir  rh 
TTjs  trdXcox  irp6yfWTa :  compare  c.  55.  p.  500  C.  His  contempt  for  the 
Sophists,  c.  75.  p.  519  £,  with  the  note  of  Heindorf. 

'  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  38.  p.  482  E.  (k  ravrris  yhp  aS  rrj^  6fu>\oy(af 
avrhs  vir6  a-ov  ovfirrodurOtU  iv  roli  \6yois  tirtoTOfiia^  (Polua),  aZ* 
crxvv^clff  ^  cV<$c4  ctirctv*   crv  yhp  r^  6vn,  &  Swicporvr,  cc^  rocavra 

Sytts  (fnyfynxb,  koX  drffujyopiKh,  ffydtrKav  rfjif  dX^^cioy  dc«&ic€iv iitv  o^ 

Tts  alaxvVTfTai  xal  fi^  roXfi^  Xcycii^  drrtp  PO€X,  awryfuS^crcu  cmu^ 
ria  \fy€Uf. 

Ka\  tiijv  (says  Sokratis  to  Kallikl^s,  c.  42.  p.  487  D.)  5n  yt  dot  c7 
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which  P61us,  aQ  insolent  young  man,  was  afraid  to 
proclaim  himself  the  champion,  must  have  been  re- 
volting indeed  to  the  sentiments  of  hearers.  How 
then  can  any  reasonable  man  believe,  that  such 
opinions  were  not  only  openly  propounded,  but  se- 
riously inculcated  as  truth  upon  audiences  of  youth- 
ful hearers,  by  the  Sophists  ?  We  know  that  the 
teaching  of  the  latter  was  public  in  the  highest 
degree ;  publicity  was  pleasing  as  well  as  profitable 
to  them ;  among  the  many  disparaging  epithets 
heaped  upon  them,  ostentation  and  vanity  are  two 
of  the  most  conspicuous.  Whatever  they  taught, 
they  taught  publicly ;  and  I  contend,  with  full  con- 
viction, that  had  they  even  agreed  with  Kalliklls 
in  this  opinion,  they  could  neither  have  been  suf- 
ficiently audacious,  nor  sufficiently  their  own  ene- 
mies, to  make  it  a  part  of  their  public  teaching ; 
but  would  have  acted  like  P61us,  and  kept  the 
doctrine  to  themselves. 

Thirdly,  this  latter  conclusion  wiU  be  rendered 
doubly  certain,  when  we  consider  of  what  city  we 
are  now  speaking.  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  the 
democratical  Athens  is  the  last  in  which  the  doc- 
trine advanced  by  KalliklSs  could  possibly  have 
been  professed  by  a  public  teacher ;  or  even  by 
Kalliklds  himself,  in  any  public  meeting.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  remind  the  reader  how  profoundly  de- 

nappii<r  10,^9 IT Bai  Kat  fjJj  alirxvvttrBai,  avrds  re  <l>js,  KaH  6  \6yos,  ttf 
Sktytjip  vp&rtpw  IXrycs,  6fioXoyci  coi.    Again,  c.  47.  p.  492  D.  Ovjc 

yap  (TV  pvp  Xcyciff  A  ol  S,\Xoi  diapoovvrat  flip,  Xeyciy  dc  oIk 
iBikova-i, 

Again,  from  KalliklSa — h  iy»  o-oi  pvp  vapprf<rtaC6fA€Pos  Xiyo — 
c.  46.  p.  491  £. 
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mocratical  was  the  sentiment  and  morality  of  the 
Athenians — bow  much  they  loved  their  laws,  thdr 
constitution  y  and  their  political  equality — how  jea- 
lous  their  apprehension  was  oi  any  nascent  or 
threatening  despotism.     All  this  is  not  simply  ad- 
mitted,  but  even  exaggerated,   by  Mr.  Mitford, 
Wachsmutfa,  and  other  anti-democratical  writers, 
who  often  draw  from  it  materials  for  their  abundant 
censures.  Now  the  very  point  which  Sokrat6s(in  this 
dialogue,  called '  Gorgias ')  seeks  to  establish  against 
Kallikl6s,  against  the  Rhetors,  and  against  the  So- 
phists,— is,  that  they  courted,  flattered,  and  truckled 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  Athenian  people,  with  de- 
grading subservience ;  that  they  looked  to  the  im- 
mediate gratification  simply,  and  not  to  permanent 
moral  improvement  of  the  people — that  they  had 
not  courage  to  address  to  them  any  unpalatable 
truths,  however  salutary,  but  would  shift  and  mo- 
dify opinions  in  every  way  so  as  to  escape  giving 
offence  * — that  no  man  who  put  himself  prominently 
forward  at  Athens  had  any  chance  of  success,  un- 
less he  became  moulded  and  assimilated,  from  the 
core,  to  the  people  and  their  type  of  sentiment^ 

'  This  quality  is  imputed  by  Sokrat^s  to  Kallikl^s  in  a  remarkable 
passage  of  the  Gorgias,  c.  37.  p.  481  D^  £,  tbe  substance  of  whidi  is 
thus  stated  by  Stallbaum  in  bis  note — "  Carpit  Socrates  CaUiclis  levi- 
tatem,  mobili  populi  turbs  nunquam  non  blandientis  et  adulantis." 

It  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  Sokratds  in  the  dialogue,  to  make  out 
that  the  practice  (for  he  will  not  call  it  an  art)  of  Sophists,  as  well  as 
Rhetors,  aims  at  nothing  but  the  immediate  gratification  of  the  people, 
without  any  regard  to  their  ultimate  or  durable  benefit — ^that  they  are 
branches  of  the  widely-extended  knack  of  flattery  (Gorgias,  c.  19.  p.  464 
D;  c.  20.  p.  465  C;  c.  56.  p.  501  C;  o.  75.  p.  520  B). 

'  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  68.  p.  513.  Ov  yap  fufiriiijv  del  ctym,  aXX'  avTth' 
^v&s  ^fiotov  TovToi£f  tl  ficXXci^  Ti  yvqauw  aw€pydC«r^  ccr  <f>ikia»  r^ 
*ABrivai»v  brffj^ I'Ofrrit  cZv  tre  tovtois  6fu>i^arov  dfrefrydfrtrai,  oSt6s 
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Granting  such  charges  to  be  true,  how  is  it  con* 
ceivable  that  any  Sophist,  or  any  Rhetor,  could 
venture  to  enforce  upon  an  Athenian  public  au- 
dience the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Kalliklds?  To 
teli  such  an  audience — ''  Your  laws  and  institutions 
are  all  violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  contrived  to 
disappoint  the  Alkibiadls  or  Napoleon  among  you 
of  his  natural  right  to  become  your  master,  and  to 
deal  with  you  petty  men  as  his  slaves.  All  your 
unnatural  precautions,  and  conventional  talk,  in 
favour  of  legality  and  equal  dealing,  will  turaout  to 
be  nothing  better  than  pitiful  impotence  ^  as  soon 
as  he  finds  a  good  opportunity  of  standing  forward 
in  his  full  might  and  energy — so  as  to  put  you  into 
your  proper  places,  and  show  you  what  privileges 
Nature  intends  for  her  favourites !  *'  Conceive  such 
a  doctrine  propounded  by  a  lecturer  to  assembled 
Athenians !  A  doctrine  just  as  revolting  to  Nikias 
as  to  Kleon,  and  which  even  AlkibiadSs  would  be 
forced  to  affect  to  disapprove ;  since  it  is  not  simply 
anti-popular — not  simply  despotic — but  the  drunken 
extravagance  of  despotism.  The  Great  man  as  de- 
picted by  Kallikl^s  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
ordinary  mortals,  as  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great  in 
the  admirable  parody  of  Fielding. 

That  Sophists,  whom  Plato  accuses  of  slavish 
flattery  to  the  democratical  ear,  should  gratuitously 
insult  it  by  the  proposition  of  such  tenets — is  an  as-. 

(Tc  fTot^crei,  las  tirtOvfuls  nokiTiKbs  tivai,  noXiriKitv  koi  p^T0ftuc6p'  r^ 
avrS>v  yhp  ifO^t  XeyoyAinov  r&v  \6y<ov  (Katrrok  x'^P^^^^*  ^?  ^  aXXon 
rf>i^  ax^vrai, 

^  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  46.  p.  492  C  (the  words  of  Kallikl^},  Th  df  SKka 
ravT  €(rt\  rh  KoXKoimio-naTa,  ra  irapa  (pvaiv  (vv^iifMiTa,  duBpca-roiv  <^Xv- 
apia  Ka\  ovdevbs  S^ui. 
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seitioQ  not  merely  untrue,  but  utterly  absurd.  Even 
as  to  Sokrat6s,  we  know  from  Xenophon  how  much 
the  Athenians  were  offended  with  him,  and  how  much 
it  was  urged  by  the  accusers  on  his  trial,  that  in  his 
conversations  he  was  wont  to  cite  with  peculiar  re^ 
lish  the  description  (in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad) 
of  Odysseus  following  the  Grecian  crowd  when  run- 
ning away  from  the  agora  to  get  on  ship-board,  and 
prevailing  upon  them  to  come  back — ^bygentlewords 
addressed  to  the  chiefs,  but  by  blows  of  his  sticky 
accompanied  with  contemptuous  reprimand,  to  the 
common  people.  The  indirect  evidence  thus  afforded 
that  Sokratds  countenanced  unequal  dealing  and  ill- 
usage  towards  the  Many,  told  much  against  him  in 
the  minds  of  the  Dikasts.  What  would  they  have 
felt  then  towards  a  Sophist  who  publicly  professed  the 
political  morality  of  Kalliklds  ?  The  truth  is — not 
only  was  it  impossible  that  any  such  morality,  or  any 
thing  of  the  same  type  even  much  diluted,  could  find 
its  way  into  the  educational  lectures  of  professors  at 
Athens,— 4)ut  the  fear  would  he  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. If  the  Sophist  erred  in  either  way,  it  would 
be  in  that  which  SokratSs  imputes*— by  making  his 
lectures  over-democratical.  Nay,  if  we  suppose  any 
opportunity  to  have  arisen  of  discussing  the  doctrine 
of  Kallikl^s,  he  would  hardly  omit  to  flatter  the  eara 
of  the  surrounding  democrats  by  enhancing  the 
beneficent  results  of  legality  and  equal  dealing,  and 
by  denouncing  this  ^'  natural  despot "  or  undisclosed 
Napoleon  as  one  who  must  either  take  his  place 
under  such  restraints,  or  find  a  place  in  some  other 
city. 

I  have  thus  shown,  even  from  Plato  himself,  that 
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the  doctrine  a8cribe<)  to  K^liklds  iieither  did  eater.  Doctrine 
nor  could  have  entered,  into  the  lectures  of  a  So-  ^h^i^ 
phist  or  professed  teacher.  The  same  conclusion  p^bu^f 
may  be  maintained  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Thra*  ^^^* 
symachus  in  the  first  book  of  the '  Republic. '  Thra- 
symachus was  a  rhetoricf^l  teacher>  who  bad  devised 
precepts  respecting  the  construction  of  an  oration 
and  the  training  of  young  m^n  for  public  ^pe^ng. 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  confined  himself,  like 
Gorgias,  to  this  department,  and  that  he  did  not 
profess  to  give  moral  lectures,  like  Protagoras  and 
Prodikus.  But  granting  him  to  have  given  such, 
he  would  not  talk  about  justice  in  the  way  in  which 
Plato  makes  him  talk,  if  he  desired  to  give  any  satis- 
faction to  an  Athenian  audience.  The  mere  bru- 
tality and  ferocious  impudence  of  demeanour,  even 
to  exa^eration,  with  which  Plato  invests  him — ^is  in 
itself  a  strong  proof  tb^t  the  doctrine,  ushered  in 
with  such  a  preface,  was  not  that  of  a  popular  and 
acceptable  teacher,  winning  iiavour  in  public  audi- 
ences. He  defines  justice  to  be  '*  the  interest  of  the 
superior  power ;  that  rule,  which,  in  every  society, 
the  dominant  power  prescribes,  as  being  for  its  own 
advantage.''  A  man  is  just  (he  says)  for  the  advan- 
tage of  another,  not  for  his  own :  he  is  weak,  can- 
not help  himself,  and  must  submit  to  that  which  the 
stronger  authority,  whether  despot,  oligarchy,  or 
commonwealth,  coipmands. 

This  theory  is  essentially  different  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Kalliklds,  as  set  forth  a  few  pages  back ; 
for  Thrasymachus  does  not  travel  out  of  society  to 
insist  upon  anterior  rights  dating  from  a  supposed 
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State  of  nature — ^he  takes  societies  as  he  finds  them, 
recognizing  the  actual  governing  authority  of  each 
as  the  canon  and  constituent  of  justice  or  injustice. 
Stallbaum  and  otherwriters  have  incautiously  treated 
the  two  theories  as  if  they  were  the  same ;  and  with 
something  even  worse  than  want  of  caution,  while 
they  pronounce  the  theory  of  Thrasymachus  to  be 
detestably  immoral,  announce  it  as  having  been 
propounded  not  by  him  only,  but  by  7%e  Sophists — 
thus,  in  their  usual  style,  dealing  with  the  Sophists 
as  if  they  were  a  school,  sect,  or  partnership  with 
mutual  responsibility.  Whoever  has  followed  the 
evidence  which  I  have  produced  respecting  Pro- 
tagoras and  Prodikus,  will  know  how  differently 
these  latter  handled  the  question  of  justice. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  theory  of  Thrasymachus, 
though  incorrect  and  defective,  is  not  so  detestable  as 
these  writers  represent.  What  makes  it  seem  de- 
testable, is,  the  style  and  manner  in  which  he  is 
made  to  put  it  forward,  which  causes  the  just  man  to 
appear  petty  and  contemptible,  while  it  surrounds 
the  unjust  man  with  enviable  attributes.  Now  this 
is  precisely  the  circumstance  which  revolts  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  mankind,  as  it  revolts  also  the 
critics  who  read  what  is  said  by  Thrasymachus. 
The  moral  sentiments  exist  in  men's  minds  in  com- 
plex and  powerful  groups,  associated  with  some  large 
words  and  emphatic  forms  of  speech.  Whether  an 
ethical  theory  satisfies  the  exigences  of  reason,  or 
commands  and  answers  to  all  the  phsenomena — a 
common  audience  will  seldom  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  consider  with  attention :  but  what  they 
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imperiously  exact — and  what  is  indispensable  to  give 
the  theory  any  chance  of  success,  is,  that  it  shall 
exhibit  to  their  feelings  the  just  man  as  respectable 
and  dignified,  and  the  unjust  man  as  odious  and 
repulsive.  Now  that  which  ofiends  in  the  language 
ascribed  to  Thrasymachus,  is,  not  merely  the  abs- 
ence, but  the  reversal,  of  this  condition — the  pre- 
sentation of  the  just  man  as  weak  and  silly,  and  of 
injustice  in  all  the  prestige  of  triumph  and  dignity. 
And  for  this  very  reason  I  venture  to  infer  that  such 
a  theory  was  never  propounded  by  Thrasymachus 
to  any  public  audience  in  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
pears in  Plato.  For  Thrasymachus  was  a  rhetor, 
who  had  studied  the  principles  of  his  art :  now  we 
know  that  these  common  sentiments  of  an  audience, 
were  precisely  what  the  rhetors  best  understood, 
and  always  strove  to  conciliate.  Even  from  the 
time  of  Grorgias,  they  began  the  practice  of  com- 
posing beforehand  declamations  upon  the  general 
heads  of  morality,  which  were  ready  to  be  introduced 
into  actual  speeches  as  occasion  presented  itself, 
and  in  which  appeal  was  made  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments foreknown  as  common,  with  more  or  less  of 
modification,  to  all  the  Grecian  assemblies.  The 
real  Thrasymachus,  addressing  any  audience  at 
Athens,  would  never  have  wounded  these  sentiments, 
as  the  Platonic  Thrasymachus  is  made  to  do  in  the 
*  Republic/  Least  of  all  would  he  have  done  this,  if 
it  be  true  of  him,  as  Plato  asserts  of  the  Rhetors  and 
Sophists  generally,  that  they  thought  about  nothing 
but  courting  popularity,  without  any  sincerity  of 
conviction. 
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opiDion  of  Though  Plato  thinks  fit  to  bring  out  the  opimon 
mMh?i  of  Thrasymachus  with  accessories  unnecessarily  of- 
^[^ht^t  f^^y^f  cii^d  thus  to  enhance  the  dialectical  triumph 
^^th  1^  ^^  Sokratfis  by  the  brutal  manners  of  the  adversary 
bnitaiity,  — ^hc  was  woU-aware  that  he  had  not  done  justice 
greater  to  the  opiuiou  itself»  much  less  confuted  it.  The 
^1^,^  proof  of  this  is,  that  in  the  second  book  of  the  '  Re- 
public,' after  Thrasjrmachus  has  disappeared,  the 
very  same  opinion  is  taken  up  by  Glaukon  and 
Adeimantus,  and  set  forth  by  both  of  them  (though 
they  disclaim  entertaining  it  as  their  own),  as  sug- 
gesting grave  doubts  and  difficulties  which  they 
desire  to  hear  solved  by  Sokratds.  Those  who  read 
attentively  the  discourses  of  Glaukon  and  Adei- 
mantus, will  see  that  the  substantive  opinion  ascribed 
to  Thrasymachus,  Impart  from  the  brutality  with  which 
he  is  made  to  state  it,  does  not  even  countenance 
the  charge  of  immoral  teaching  against  him — much 
less  against  the  Sophists  generally.  Hardly  any- 
thing in  Plato's  compositions  is  more  powerful  than 
those  discourses.  They  present  in  a  perspicuous 
and  forcible  manner,  some  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  with  which  ethical  theory  is  required  to 
grapple.  And  Plato  can  answer  them  only  in  one 
way — by  taking  society  to  pieces,  and  reconstructing 
it  in  the  form  of  his  imaginary  republic.  The 
speeches  of  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus  form  the  im- 
mediate preface  to  the  striking  and  elaborate  de- 
scription which  he  goes  through,  of  his  new  state 
of  society,  nor  do  they  receive  any  other  answer 
than  what  is  implied  in  that  description.  Plato  in- 
directly confesses  that  he  cannot  answer  them,  as- 
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suming  social  institutions  to  continue  unreformed  : 
and  his  reform  is  sufficiently  fundamental  ^ 

^  I  omitted  to  notice  the  Dialogoe  of  Plato  entitled  Euthydemus^ 
wherein  Sokrat^  ig  introduced  in  conversation  with  the  two  persons 
called  Sophists,  Enthydemns  and  Dionysodoras,  who  are  represented 
as  propounding  a  number  of  verbal  quifahles*  assertions  of  double  sense* 
arising  from  equivocal  grammar  or  syntax — ^fallacies  of  mere  diction, 
without  the  least  plausibility  as  to  the  sense — spedmens  of  jest  and 
hoax  (p.  278  B.).  They  are  described  as  extravagantly  oonoeited, 
while  Sokrat^  is  painted  with  his  usual  affectation  of  deference  and 
modesty.  He  himself,  during  a  part  of  the  dialogue,  carries  on  con- 
venation  in  his  own  dialeetieal  manner  with  the  youthful  Kkintas; 
who  is  then  handed  over  to  be  taught  by  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodo- 
rus ;  so  that  the  contrast  between  their  style  of  questioning,  and  that 
of  Sokrat^,  is  forcibly  brought  out. 

To  bring  out  tins  contrast,  appears  to  me  the  main  purpose  of  the 
dialogue — as  has  already  been  remarked  by  Socher  and  others  (see 
StaUbaum,  Prolegom.  ad  Euthydem.  pp.  15-65) :  but  its  construction, 
its  manner,  and  its  result  (previous  to  the  concluding  conversation  be- 
tween Sokratte  and  Kriton  separately),  is  so  thoroughly  comic,  that  Ast, 
on  this  and  other  grounds,  rejects  it  as  spurious  and  unworthy  of  Plato 
(see  Ast,  iiber  Platons  Leben  und  Schriften,  p.  414-418). 

Without  agreeing  in  Ast's  inference,  I  recognise  the  violence  of  the 
caricature  which  Plato  has  here  presented  under  the  characters  of  Eu- 
thydemus and  Dionysodorus.  And  it  is  for  this  reason,  among  many 
others,  that  I  protest  the  more  emphatically  against  the  injustice  of 
fitallbanm  and  the  commentators  generally,  who  consider  these  two 
persons  as  disciples  of  Protagoras,  and  samples  of  what  is  called  *'  So- 
phistical'— The  Sophistical  Practice — the  Sophists  generally.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  ground  for  considering  these  two  men  as  disciples  of 
Protagoras,  who  is  presented  to  us,  even  by  Plato  himself,  under  an 
aspect  as  totally  different  from  them  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Eu- 
thydemus and  Dionysodorus  are  described,  by  Plato  himself  in  this 
very  dialogue,  as  old  men  who  had  been  fencing-masters,  and  who  had 
only  with^  the  last  two  years  applied  themselves  to  the  eristic  or  con- 
troversial dialogue  (Euthyd.  c.  1.  p.  272  C. ;  c.  3.  p.  273  E.).  Schleier- 
macher  himsdf  accounts  their  personal  importance  so  mean,  that  he 
thinks  Plato  could  not  have  intended  to  attack  them,  but  meant  to  at- 
tack AntisthenSs  and  the  Megaric  school  of  philosophers  (Prolegom.  ad 
Euthydem.  vol.  iii.  p.  403,  404,  of  his  translation  of  Plato).  So  con- 
temptible does  Plato  esteem  them,  that  Krito  blames  Sokrat^s  for 
having  so  fSur  degraded  himself  as  to  be  seen  talking  with  them  before 
many  perscjps  (p.  305  B.  c.  30). 

The  name  of  Protagoras  occurs  only  once  in  the  dialogue,  in  reference 
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puto  I  call  particular  atteotion  to  this  circumstance, 

s^huu^^  without  which  we  caunot  fairly  estimate  theSophists, 

Sis^ilS"  or  practical  teachers  of  Athens,  face  to  face  with 

gory  of  their  accuser-general — Plato.     He  was  a  great  and 

accusation  .        ■  •  i  .    .  ,  . 

compre.  systematic  theorist,  whose  opinions  on  ethics,  po- 
sodety,  iitics,  cognition,  religion,  &c.,  were  all  wrought  into 
poeulmd'^  harmony  by  his  own  mind,  and  stamped  with  that 
peculiarity  which  is  the  mark  of  an  original  intellect. 
So  splendid  an  effort  of  speculative  genius  is  among 
the  marvels  of  the  Grecian  world.  His  dissent 
from  all  the  societies  which  he  saw  around  him,  not 
merely  democratical,  but  oligarchical  and  despotic 
also,  was  of  the  deepest  and  most  radical  character. 
Nor  did  he  delude  himself  by  the  belief,  that  any 
partial  amendment  of  that  which  he  saw  around 

to  the  doctrine,  started  by  EuthydemaSy  that  fslae  propositioiis  or  con- 
tradictory propositions  were  impossible,  because  no  one  could  either 
think  about,  or  talk  about,  that  u>hich  was  not  or  the  ncnF^seisietit 
(p.  284  A ;  286  C).  This  doctrine  is  said  by  Sokrat^  to  have  been 
much  talked  of  *'  by  Protagoras  and  by  men  yet  earlier  than  he."  It 
is  idle  to  infer  iirom  such  a  passage  any  connection  or  analogy  between 
these  men  and  Protagoras — as  Stallbaum  labours  to  do  throughout  bis 
Prolegomena;  affirming  (in  his  note  on. p.  286  C.)  most  incorrectly,  that 
Protagoras  maintained  this  doctrine  about  r6  /u)  hv  or  the  non-existent, 
because  he  had  too  great  faith  in  the  evidence  of  the  senses — whenaa 
we  know  from  Plato  that  it  had  its  rise  with  Parmenidds,  who  rejected 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  entirely  (see  Plato,  Sophist.  24.  p.  237  A. 
with  Heindorf  and  Stallbaum's  notes).  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  8,  53) 
falsely  asserts  that  Protagoras  was  the^r^^  to  broach  the  doctrine,  and 
even  cites  as  his  witness  Plato  in  the  Euthydemus,  where  the  exact 
contrary  is  stated.  Whoever  broached  it  first — it  was  a  doctrine  fol- 
lowing plausibly  from  the  then  received  Realism,  and  Plato  w»b  long 
perplexed  before  he  could  solve  the  difficulty  to  his  own  satisfaction 
(TheiBtet.  p.  187  D.). 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  were  in  Athens  persons  who  abused  the 
dialectical  eX4Sh»se  for  frivolous  puzzles,  and  it  was  well  for  Plato  to 
compose  a  dialogue  exhibiting  the  contrast  between  these  men  and 
SokratSs.  But  to  treat  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus  a^  samples  of 
**  The  Sophists/'  is  altogether  unwarranted. 
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could  bring  about  the  end  which  he  desired :  he 
looked  to  nothing  short  of  a  new  genesis  of  the  man 
and  the  citizen,  with  institutions  calculated  from  the 
beginning  to  work  out  the  full  measure  of  per- 
fectibility. His  fertile  scientific  imagination  realized 
this  idea  in  the  '  Republic'  But  that  very  system- 
atic and  original  character,  which  lends  so  much 
value  and  charm  to  the  substantive  speculations  of 
Plato,  counts  as  a  deduction  from  his  trustworthi- 
ness as  critic  or  witness,  in  reference  to  the  living 
agents  whom  he  saw  at  work  in  Athens  and  other 
cities,  as  statesmen,  generals,  or  teachers.  His 
criticisms  are  dictated  by  his  own  point  of  view,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  entire  society  was  corrupt,  and 
all  the  instruments  who  carried  on  its  functions 
were  of  essentially  base  metal.  Whoever  will  read 
either  the  *  Gorgias '  or  the  *  Republic,' will  see  in  how 
sweeping  and  indiscriminate  a  manner  he  passes 
his  sentence  of  condemnation.  Not  only  all  the 
Sophists  and  all  the  Rhetors' — but  all  the  musicians 
and  dithyrambic  or  tragic  poets — all  the  statesmen, 
past  as  well  as  present,  not  excepting  even  the 
great  Perikl^s — receive  from  his  hands  one  common 
stamp  of  dishonour.  Every  one  of  these  men  are 
numbered  by  Plato  among  the  numerous  category 
of  flatterers,  who  minister  to  the  immediate  gratifi- 
cation and  to  the  desires  of  the  people,  without 
looking  to  their  permanent  improvement,  or  making 
them  morally  better.  "  PeriklSs  and  Kimon  (says 
Sokrates  in  the  *  Gorgias ')  are  nothing  but  servants 
or  ministers  who  supply  the  immediate  appetites 
and  tastes  of  the  people ;  just  as  the  baker  and  the 

>  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  57,  58.  p.  602.  603. 
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oonfectioner  do  in  their  respective  departments, 
without  knowing  or  caring  whether  the  food  will 
do  any  real  good — a  point  which  the  physidaa 
alone  can  determine.  As  ministers,  they  are  dever 
enough :  they  have  provided  the  city  amply  with 
tribute,  walls,  docks,  ships,  and  such  other  folUes : 
but  I  (Sokrat^s)  am  the  only  man  in  Athens  who 
aim,  so  far  as  my  strength  permits,  at  the  true  pur- 
pose of  politics — ^the  mental  improvement  of  the 
peopled"     So  wholesale  a  condemnation  betrays 
itself  as  the  oflSspring,  and  the  consistent  offspring, 
of  systematic  peculiarity  of  vision — the  prejudice  of 
a  great  and  able  mind, 
itit  unjurt       It  would  be  not  less  unjust  to  appreciate  the  So* 
thHitT^^  phists  or  the  statesmen  of  Athens  from  the  point  of 
S^Sito-    ^®^  ^^  Hato,  than  the  present  teachers  and  politi- 
men  of       ciaus  of  England  or  France  from  that  of  Mr.  Owen  or 
by  the '      Fourier.     Both  the  one  and  the  other  class  laboured 
Plato.        fof  society  as  it  stood  at  Athens :  the  statesmen  car- 
ried on  the  business  of  practical  politics,  the  Sophist 

1  Plato,  Oorgias,  c.  72, 73.  p.  517  (Sokrat^  speaks).  *AXi7^ir  Spa  oi 
tfifrpoir6€v  \6yoi  ^(rcar,  Sn  ovhtva  ^fttig  Xa-fuy  Mpa  ayaS6¥  ytyo9&ra  ra 
voktruA  i¥  rfj^  t§  inSXei. 

*n  doifM^ytCi  ovd*  ry«li  ^ftry»  tovtovs  (Perikl^  and  Kimon)  ^  ye  dta- 
Kowovs  efvoi  trSKfcits,  dWa  fwi  doKovtri  r&v  yc  pvv  dtaKoviKv>r€poi 
yeyovtptu  ical  fiaXXov  olol  re  iicnoptfitiv  t§  vSK€i  hv  nrd^uftcc.  *AXXa 
y^  furafitfidCtof  r^  hnBvfuas  kol  it^  circrpcrccv,  w^iSovrts  mi  /3ia- 
C6fuvoi  ar\  rovro,  oBtv  tffuXkov  dfielvovs  €cr€<rO€u  ol  iroXIroi,  «»;  carov 
ciircZv,  ovdcv  TOVTtMf  bUtfitpov  €Kttvoi,  ojr€p  p6vov  fpyow  €<m¥  dyaBov 

ffttKtTOVm 

"Artv  yiip  tm^povivris  Kai  dutmoirvvris,  XifUvetv  koX  rtixw^  k<u  p€«»pU» 
Koi  <f>6poiP  Koi  ToiovTutP  tl>\vapi&v  tfiirtnX^Kao'i  rrjv  vSkiv  (c.  74. 
p.  619  A.). 

Olfuu  (says  Sokrat^,  c.  77.  p.  621  D.)  per  o>Jy»v  "ABnvaimp,  tra  luy 
c(irt»  p6po£,  rmx^iptip  rj  »5  dXrfB&g  iroXirucj  rexv^  koi  nparrtuf  ra  iroXc- 
Tuch  pdtfos  tS>v  vvv,  Brt  oZv  ov  vp6s  X^^  Xcywv  rovs  X&yovs  ott  Xryo» 
^fcaoTorc,  dXXA  irp6s  t6  fi^Krurroy,  ov  vp6s  to  ^fkorop,  &c. 
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trained  up  youth  fot  practical  life  in  all  ito  depart- 
ments, as  family  men,  citizens,  and  leaders — ^to  obey 
as  well  as  to  command.  Both  accepted  the  system 
as  it  stood,  without  contemplating  the  possibility  df 
a  new  birth  of  society :  both  ministered  to  certain 
exigences,  held  their  anchon^  upon  certain  sen- 
timents, and  bowed  to  a  certain  morality,  actually 
felt  among  the  living  men  around  them.  Tliat  which 
Plato  sajTs  of  the  statesmen  of  Athens  is  perfectly 
true — ^that  they  were  only  servants  or  ministers  of 
the  people.  He,  who  tried  the  people  and  the 
entire  society  by  comparison  with  an  imaginary 
standard  of  his  own,  might  deem  ail  these  ministers 
worthless  in  the  lump,  as  carrying  on  a  system  too 
bad  to  be  mended ;  but  nevertheless  the  difference 
between  a  competent  and  an  incompetent  minister 
-<— between  Perikl^s  and  Nikias — ^was  of  uiupeakable 
moment  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  Athe- 
nians. What  the  Sophists  on  their  part  undertook 
was,  to  educate  young  men  so  as  to  make  them  bet- 
ter qualified  for  statesmen  or  ministers ;  and  Pro- 
tagoras would  have  thought  it  sufficient  honour  to 
himself — ^as  well  as  sufficient  benefit  to  Athens,  which 
assuredly  it  would  have  been — ^if  he  could  have  in- 
spired any  young  Athenian  with  the  soul  and  the 
capacities  of  his  friend  and  companion  Periklds. 

So  far  is  Plato  from  considering  the  Sophists  as  puto  di- 
the  corrupters  of  Athenian  morality,  that  he  di-  ^e"that^' 
stinctly  protests  against  that  supposition,  in  a  re-  ^^^^^^ 
markable  passage  of  the  *  Republic*     It  is  (he  says)  1^^  ^ 
the  whole  people,  or  the  society,  with  its  established  the  So. 
morality,  intelligence,  and  tone  of  sentiment,  which  ^ 
is  intrinsically  vicious;  the  teachers  of  such  a  society 
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mu8t  be  vicious  also,  otherwise  their  teaching  would 
not  be  received ;  and  even  if  their  private  teaching 
were  ever  so  good,  its  effect  would  be  washed  away, 
except  in  some  few  privileged  natures,  by  the  over- 
whelming deluge  of  pernicious  social  influences  ^ 
Nor  let  any  one  imagine  (as  modem  readers  are  but 
too  ready  to  understand  it)  that  this  poignant  cen- 
sure is  intended  for  Athens  so  far  forth  as  a  demo- 
cracy. Plato  was  not  the  man  to  preach  king-wor- 
ship, or  wealth-worship,  as  social  or  political  reme- 
dies :  he  declares  emphatically  that  not  one  of  the 
societies  then  existing  was  such  that  a  truly  philo- 
sophical nature  could  be  engaged  in  active  functions 
under  it^.  These  passages  would  be  alone  sufficient 
to  repel  the  assertions  of  those  who  denounce  the 
Sophists  as  poisoners  of  Athenian  morality,  on  the 
alleged  authority  of  Plato. 
The  So-  Nor  is  it  at  all  more  true  that  they  were  men  of 

notteachen  mere  words,  and  made  their  pupils  no  better — a 
worcTs,  charge  just  as  vehemently  pressed  against  SokratSs 
Iction!"^™    as  against  the  Sophists — and  by  the  same  class  of 


^  This  passage  is  in  Republ.  yi.  6.  p.  492  seq.  I  pat  the  first  words 
of  the  passage  (which  is  too  long  to  be  cited,  but  which  richly  deservea 
to  be  lead,  entire)  in  the  translation  given  by  StaUbaum  in  his  note. 

SokratSs  says  to  Adeimantus — "An  tu  quoque  putas  esse  quidem 
sophistas,  homines  privatos,  qui  comunpunt  juyentatem  in  qu&cunque 
re  mentione  digni ;  nee  illud  tamen  animadvertisti  et  tibi  persuaaiati, 
quod  multo  magis  debebas,  ipsos  Athenienses  turpissimos  esse  alioruxn 
corruptores?'* 

Yet  the  commentator  who  translates  this  passage,  does  not  scruple 
(in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Republic,  p.  xliv,  xlv,  as  well  as  to  the  Dia- 
logues) to  heap  upon  the  Sophists  a^;ravated  charges,  as  the  actual 
corruptors  of  Athenian  morality. 

'  Plato,  Repub.  vi.  11.  p.  497  B.  firfiefiiap  d^iav  thm  rmv  vvv  Kara' 
orao-tv  TTJs  <f>ikoa6(f>ov  (f>v<r€tis,  &c. 

Compare  Plato,  EpistoL  vii.  p.  325  A. 


/ 
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enemies,  such  as  AnjrtasS  Aristophanes,  Eupolis, 
&c.   It  was  mainly  from  Sophists  like  Hippias  that 
the  Athenian  youth  learnt  what  they  knew  of  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  and  arithmetic :  but  the  range  of 
what  is  called  special  science,  possessed  even  by  the 
teacher,  was  at  that  time  very  limited ;  and  the 
matter  of  instruction  communicated  was  expressed 
*  under  the  general  title  of  '*  Words  or  Discourses," 
which  were  always  taught  by  the  Sophists,  in  con- 
nection with  thought  and  in  reference  to  a  practical 
use.     The  capacities  of  thought,  speech,  and  action 
— are  conceived  in  conjunction  by  Greeks  generally, 
and  by  teachers  like  Isokratds  and  Quintilian  espe- 
cially I  and  when  young  men  in  Greece,  like  the 
Boeotian  Proxenus,  put  themselves  under  training 
by  Gorgias  or  any  other  Sophist — it  was  with  a  view 
of  qualifying  themselves,  not  merely  to  speak,  but 
to  act*. 

Most  of  the  pupils  of  the  Sophists  (as  of  So- 
kratSs^  himself)  were  young  men  of  wealth  ;  a  fact, 
at  which  Plato  sneers,  and  others  copy  him,  as  if  it 
proved  that  they  cared  only  about  high  pay.    But  I 

^  Anytus  was  the  accuser  of  Sokratds :  his  enmity  to  the  Sophists 
may  be  seen  in  Plato^  Meno.  p.  91  C. 

^  Xenoph.  Anabas.  ii.  6.  np6(«wot — rvBift  yxipoKiov  t^v  iireOvfjLtt  yc- 
P€(rB(u  ayfjp  rii  ftcyaXa  irpdrrdv  iKav6s'  xal  dm  rovTT/v  t^p  iiriBu' 

ltia»  tlMks  TopyUf.  apyvpiov  r^  A€Ovrlv^ To(rovrci>v  d*  hnOvp&v, 

a<p6dpa  ^vdiyXoy  aS  xal  rovro  cc^^cv,  Sri  ravrav  ovdiv  ^  BeXoi  Krair6ai 
pjtrh  dliiKias,  aXka  avv  r^  duca/^  Koi  icaXf  ^cro  dtiv  rovrav  rvy\a»€Uf, 
&nv  dc  TovrcDv  pr}, 

Proxenus,  as  described  by  his  inend  Xenophon,  was  certainly  a  man 
who  did  no  dishonour  to  the  moral  teaching  of  Gorgias. 

The  connection  between  thought,  speech,  and  action,  is  seen  even  in 
the  jests  of  Aristophan^  upon  the  purposes  of  Sokratds  and  the  So* 
phists: — 

Nuc^v  irp6mav  Ko^  pov\«v&p  Koi  rg  ykArrff  Tro\epi((»v  (Nubes,  418). 

»  Pkto,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  10.  p.  23  C  j  Protagoras,  p.  328  C. 
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General       do  Dot  hesitate  to  range  myself  on  the  side  of  Iso- 

Kuod  cAbct 

of  their       kratteS  and  to  contend  that  the  Sophist  himself  had 


opon  ti^  much  to  lose  by  corrupting  his  pupils  (an  argument 
youth.  j^^  y^y  Sokrat^s  in  defending  himself  before  the 
Dikastery,  and  just  as  valid  in  defence  of  Protagoras 
or  Prodikus*)  and  strong  personal  interest  in  sending 
them  forth  accomplished  and  virtuous — that  the 
best-taught  youth  were  decidedly  the  most  free  from 
crime  and  the  most  active  towards  good  —  that 
among  the  valuable  ideas  and  feelings  which  a  young 
Athenian  had  in  his  mind  as  well  as  among  the  good 
pursuits  which  he  followed,  those  which  he  learot 
from  the  Sophists  counted  nearly  as  the  best — ^that, 
if  the  contrary  had  been  the  fact,  fathers  would  not 
have  continued  so  to  send  their  sons,  and  pay  their 
money.  It  was  not  merely  that  these  teachers  coun- 
tervailed in  part  the  temptations  to  dissipated  en- 
joyment, but  also  that  they  were  personally  uncon- 
cemed  in  the  acrimonions  slander  and  warfare 
of  party  in  his  native  city — tb^t  the  topics  with 
whidi  they  fomiliarised  him  were,  the  general  in- 
terests and  duties  of  men  and  oitizens — ^that  they 
developed  the  germs  of  morality  in  the  ancient  le- 
gends (as  in  Prodikus*s  fable) ,  and  amplified  in  his 
mind  all  the  undefined  cluster  of  associations  con- 
nected with  the  great  words  of  morality — ^that  they 
vivified  in  him  the  sentiment  of  Pan-hellenic  brother- 
hood— and  that  in  teaching  him  the  art  of  persua- 
sion^, they  could  not  but  make  him  feel  the  depend- 


'  See  bokr.  Or.  jy,  De  Pearm.  a.  318, 233,  235, 245,  254,  257. 
'  Plato,  Apol.  Sokrat.  c.  13.  p.  25  D. 

'  See  theae  poiata  atrikmgly  put  by  laolorat^—ui  the  Orat  %y.  De 
Permutatione,  thzoughoat,  etpedaUy  in  aeot.  294,  297^  305^  307 — ^^d 
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eiice  in  which  he  stood  towards  those  who  were  to 
be  persuaded,  together  with  the  necessity  under 
which  he  lay  of  so  conducting  himself  as  to  conci* 
liate  their  good  will. 

The  intimations  given  in  Plato,  of  the  enthusias-  GrtA\  re- 
tic  reception  which  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  and  other  the  sJ^ 
Sophists^  met  with  in  the  various  cities — the  de-  J^d^of 
scription  which  we  read  (in  the  dialogue  called  Pro-  JSeUecf*' 
tagoras)  of  the  impatience  of  the  youthful  Hippo-  •"^®^*, 
krat^s,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  that  Sophist,  in-  of  pabuc 
somuch  that  he  awakens  SokratSs  before  daylight, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  new-comer 
and  profit  by  his  teaching — the  readiness  of  such 
rich  young  men  to  pay  money,  and  to  devote  time 
and  trouble,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  personal 
superiority  apart  from  their  wealth  and  station — 
the  ardour  with  which  Kallias  is  represented  as  em-   • 
ploying  his  house  for  the  hospitable  entertainment, 
and  his  fortune  for  the  aid,  of  the  Sophists — all  this 
makes  upon  my  mind  an  impression  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  ironical  and  contemptuous  phraseo- 
logy with  which  it  is  set  forth  by  Plato.    Such  So- 
phists had  nothing  to  recommend  them  except  super 
nor  knowledge  and  intellectual  force,  combined  with 
an  imposing  personality,  making  itself  felt  in  their 
lectures  and  conversation.     It  is  to  this  that  the 
admiration  was  shown ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
shown,  brings  to  view  the  best  attributes  of  the 
Greek,  especially  the  Athenian  mind.     It  exhibits 
those  qualities  of  which  PeriklSs  made  emphatic 

again  by  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2^  10,  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
Sokratda. 
'  See  a  striking  passage  in  Plato's  Bepublic,  x.  c.  4.  p.  600  G. 
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boast  in  his  celebrated  funeral  oration^— conception 
of  public  speech  as  a  practical  thing,  not  meant  as 
an  excuse  for  inaction,  but  combined  with  energetic 
action,  and  turning  it  to  good  account  by  fuU  and 
open  discussion  beforehand — profound  sensibility 
to  the  charm  of  manifested  intellect,  without  ener- 
vating the  powers  of  execution  or  endurance.  As- 
suredly a  man  like  Protagoras,  arriving  in  a  city 
with  all  this  train  of  admiration  laid  before  him, 
must  have  known  very  little  of  his  own  interest  or 
position,  if  he  began  to  preach  a  low  or  corrupt 
morality.  If  it  be  true  generally,  as  Voltaire  has 
remarked,  that  ''any  man  who  should  come  to 
preach  a  relaxed  morality  would  be  pelted,"  much 
more  would  it  be  true  of  a  sophist  like  Protagoras, 
arriving  in  a  foreign  city  with  all  the  prestige  of  a 
great  intellectual  name,  and  with  the  imagination 
of  youths  on  fire  to  hear  and  converse  with  him, — 
that  any  similar  doctrine  would  destroy  his  reputa* 
tion  at  once.  Numbers  of  teachers  have  made  their 
reputation  by  inculcating  overstrained  asceticism ; 
it  will  be  hard  to  find  an  example  of  success  in  the 
opposite  vein. 

^  Thucrd.  ii.  40.  <^cXo<ro^oO/xcv  Hvtv  p^iktucias — ol  rovs  \6yous  rot? 
rr  oi  avTol  fidkiarra  Koi  irtpl  h»  €inx€tpri€rofi€P  €Kkoyi(ea^ai. 
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SOKRATES. 


That  the  professional  teachers  called  Sophists  in  Different 
Greece  were  intellectual  and  moral  corrupters — and  shown 
that  much  corruption  grew  up  under  their  teaching  soIraSs 
in  the  Athenian  mind — are  common  statements  JJJ^^^g^iue 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  be  erroneous,  sophiits. 
Corresponding  to  these  statements  is  another,  which 
represents  SokratSs  as  one  whose  special  merit  it  was 
to  have  rescued  the  Athenian  mind  from  such  demo- 
ralising influences  ; — a  reputation,  which  he  neither 
deserves  nor  requires.  In  general,  the  favourable 
interpretation  of  evidence,  as  exhibited  towards  So- 
Jkratds,  has  been  scarcely  less  marked  than  the  harsh- 
ness of  presumption  against  the  Sophists.  Of  late, 
however,  some  authors  have  treated  his  history  in 
an  altered  spirit,  and  have  manifested  a  disposition 
to  lower  him  down  to  that  which  they  regard  as  the 
Sophistical  level.  M.Forchhammer's  treatise — '*The 
Athenians  and  Sokrat^s,  or  Lawful  Dealing  against 
Revolution" — goes  even  further,  and  maintains  con- 
fidently that  Sokrat^s  was  most  justly  condemned  as 
a  heretic,  a  traitor,  and  a  corrupter  of  youth.  His 
book,  the  conclusions  of  which  I  altogether  reject, 
is  a  sort  of  retribution  to  the  Sophists,  as  extending 
to  their  alleged  opponent  the  same  bitter  and  unfair 
spirit  of  construction  with  that  underwhich  they  have 
so  long  unjustly  suffered.  But  when  we  impartially 
consider  the  evidence,  it  will  appear  that  Sokratds 
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deserves  our  admiration  and  esteem,  not  indeed  as 
an  anti-Sophist,  but  as  combining  with  the  qualities 
of  a  good  man,  a  force  of  character  and  an  origi- 
nality of  speculation  as  well  as  of  method,  and  a 
power  of  intellectually  working  on  others — gene- 
rically  different  from  that  of  any  professional  teacher 
— without  parallel  either  among  contemporaries  or 
successors. 
Birth  and  The  life  of  Sokrat^s  comprises  seventy  years,  from 
SolbvtL  469  to  399  b.c.  His  father  Sophroniskus  being  a 
sculptor,  the  son  began  by  following  the  same  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  attained  sufficient  proficiency 
to  have  executed  various  works ;  especially  a  draped 
group  of  the  Charites  or  Graces,  preserved  in  the 
acropolis  and  shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  time 
of  Pausanias^  His  mother  PhaenaretS  was  a  mid- 
wife, and  he  had  a  brother  by  the  mother's  side 
named  Patrokl^s^.  Respecting  his  wife  Xanthippd, 
and  his  three  sons,  all  that  has  passed  into  history 
is  the  violent  temper  of  the  former,  and  the  patience 
of  her  husband  in  enduring  it.  The  position  and 
family  of  Sokrat^s,  without  being  absolutely  poor, 
were  humble  and  unimportant :  but  he  was  of  ge- 
nuine Attic  breed,  belonging  to  the  ancient  gens 
Dsedalidae,  which  took  its  name  from  Daedalus  the 
mythical  artist  as  progenitor. 
Hitphy.  The  personal  qualities  of  Sokrat^s,  on  the  other 
rn^r^  hand,  were  marked  and  distinguishing,  not  less  in 
qaauties.  body  than  in  mind.  His  physical  constitution  was 
healthy,  robust,  and  enduring,  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.     He  was  no^  merely  strong  and  active  as 

^  Pausanias,  i.  22,  B;  ix.  35,  2. 
*  Plato,  Eutfaydem.  c.  24.  p.  29?  D. 
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an  hoplite  on  military  service,  but  capable  of  bearing 
fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent  to  heat  or  cold, 
in  a  measure  which  astonished  all  his  companions. 
He  went  barefoot  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even 
during  the  winter  campaign  at  Potidaea,  under  the 
severe  frosts  of  Thrace  ;  and  the  same  homely 
clothing  sufficed  to  him  for  winter  as  well  as  for 
summer.  Though  his  diet  was  habitually  simple  as 
well  as  abstemious,  yet  there  were  occasions,  of 
religious  festival  or  friendly  congratulation,  on  which 
every  Greek  considered  joviality  and  indulgence  to 
be  becoming.  On  such  occasions,  Sokratds  could 
drink  more  wine  than  any  guest  present,  yet  with- 
out being  overcome  or  intoxicated*.  He  abstained, 
on  principle,  from  all  extreme  gymnastic  training, 
which  required,  as  necessary  condition,  extraor- 
dinary abundance  of  food*.  It  was  his  professed 
purpose  to  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  number 
of  his  wants,  as  a  distant  approach  to  the  perfection 
of  the  gods,  who  wanted  nothing — to  control  such 
as  were  natural,  and  prevent  the  multiplication  of 
any  that  were  artificial*.     Nor  can  there  be  any 

^  See  the  Symposion  of  Plato  as  well  as  that  of  Xenophon,  hoth  of 
whkh  profess  to  depict  Sokratds  at  one  of  these  jovial  moments.  Plato, 
Symposion,  c.  31.  p.  214  A;  c.  35,  &c.,  39  adfinem;  Xenoph.  Symp. 
ii.  2& — ^where  Sokrat^  requests  that  the  wine  may  be  handed  round  in 
small  glasses,  but  that  they  may  succeed  each  other  quickly,  like  drops 
of  rain  in  a  shower. 

The  view  which  Plato  takes  of  indulgence  in  wine,  as  a£fordxng  a  sort 
of  test  of  the  comparative  self-command  of  individuals,  and  measuring 
tlie  facility  with  which  any  man  may  be  betrayed  into  folly  and  extra- 
vagance— and  the  regulation  to  which  he  proposes  to  submit  the 
practice — may  be  seen  in  his  treatise  De  Legibus,  i.  p.  649 ;  ii.  p.  671- 
674.    Compare  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  1 ;  i.  6,  10. 

'  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  4.  r6  futv  \mtp€<rBiovTa  vmfyirovetv  an-cdo* 

tUfUt(«,  &c. 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  6,  10.    Even  Antisthen^  (disdple  of  Sokrat^, 
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doubt  that  his  admirable  bodily  temperament  con- 
tributed materially  to  facilitate  such  a  purpose,  and 
assist  him  in  the  maintenance  of  that  self-mastery, 
contented  self-sufficiency,  and  independence  of  the 
favour*  as  well  as  of  tbe  enmity  of  others — which 
were  essential  to  his  plan  of  intellectual  life.  His 
friends,  who  communicate  to  us  his  great  bodily 
strength  and  endurance,  are  at  the  same  time  full 
of  jests  upon  his  ugly  physiognomy — his  flat  nose, 
thick  lips,  and  prominent  eyes,  like  a  satyr  or  Si- 
lenus*.  Nor  can  we  implicitly  trust  the  evidence 
of  such  very  admiring  witnesses,  as  to  the  philo- 
sopher's exemption  from  infirmities  of  temper ;  for 
there  seems  good  proof  that  he  was  by  natural  tem- 
perament violently  irascible — a  defect,  which  he  ge- 
nerally kept  under  severe  control,  but  w^hich  occa- 
sionally betrayed  him  into  great  improprieties  of 
language  and  demeanour^. 

and  the  originator  of  what  was  called  the  Cynic  philosophy),  while  he 
pronounced  virtue  to  he  self-sufficient  for  conferring  happiness,  was 
obliged  to  add  that  the  strength  and  vigour  of  Sokrat^  were  required 
as  a  farther  condition — ovrapm;  rtfv  dpenlv  np6s  €vbaiyMvia»,  fufitv^ 
frpoa'b€OfL€vriv  ore  firj  ttJ£  2ioKpaTuajs  taxyos — Winckelman,  Antisthen. 
Fragment,  p.  47 ;  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  11. 

^  See  his  reply  to  the  invitation  of  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia* 
indicating  the  repugnance  to  accept  favours  which  he  could  not  return 
(Aristot.  Rhetor,  ii.  24). 

*  Plato,  Sympos.  c.  32.  p.  215  A;  Xenoph.  Sympos.  c.  5;  PlatOy 
Thesetet.  p.  143  D. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  traditions  which. Anstoxenus,  the  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  heard  firom  his  father  Spintharus,  who  had  been  in  personal 
communication  with  Sokratte.  See  the  Fragments  of  Aristoxenus, 
Fragm.  27, 28 ;  ap.  Frag.  Hist.  Gnec.  p.  280.  ed.  Didot. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Frag.  28  contains  the  statement  of  what 
Aristoxenus  really  said  about  the  irascibiUty  of  Sokrat^;  while  the 
expressions  of  Fragm.  27,  ascribed  to  that  author  by  Plutarch,  are  un-- 
measured. 

Fragm.  28  also  substantially  contradicts  Fragm.  26,  in  which  Dio- 
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Of  those  friends,  the  best  known  to  us  are  Xcnophon 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  though  there  existed  in  an-  m  wit- 
tiquity  various  dialogues  composed,  and  memo- 
randa put  together,  by  other  hearers  of  Sokratfis, 
respecting  his  conversations  and  teaching,  which 
are  all  now  lost*.  The  'Memorabilia'  of  Xeno- 
phon profess  to  record  actual  conversations  held 
by  Sokrates,  and  are  prepared  with  the  announced 
purpose  of  vindicating  him  against  the  accusations 
of  Mel6tus  and  his  other  accusers  on  the  trial,  as 
well  as  against  unfavourable  opinions,  seemingly 
much  circulated  respecting  his  character  and  pur- 
poses. We  thus  have  in  it  a  sort  of  partial  bio- 
graphy, subject  to  such  deductions  from  its  eviden- 
tiary value  as  may  be  requisite  for  imperfection  of 
memory,  intentional  decoration,  and  partiality.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  Plato  in  the  numerous 
dialogues  wherein  he  introduces  SokratSs,  is  not  so 
clear — and  is  explained  very  differently  by  different 
commentators.     Plato  was  a  great  speculative  ge« 

genes  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Aristoxenus — what  is  not  to  he  he- 
lieved,  even  if  Aristoxenus  had  asserted  it — ^that  Sokrates  made  a  re- 
gular trade  of  his  teaching,  and  collected  perpetual  contributions  :  see 
Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  6 ;  i.  5,  6. 

I  see  no  reason  for  the  mistrust  with  which  Preller  (Hist.  Philoso- 
phise, c.  T.  p.  139)  and  Bitter  (Geschich.  d.  Philos.  vol.  ii.  ch.  2.  p.  19) 
regard  the  general  testimony  of  Aristoxenus  about  Sokrates. 

*  Xenophon  (Mem.  i.  4,  1)  alludes  to  several  such  biographers,  or 
collectors  of  anecdotes  about  Sokrates.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  most 
of  these  Socratici  viri  (Cicer.  ad  Attic,  xiv.  9,  1)  did  not  collect  anec- 
dotes or  conversations  of  the  master,  after  the  manner  of  Xenophon ; 
but  composed  dialogues,  manifesting  more  or  less  of  his  method  and 
fj&ot,  after  the  type  of  Plato.  Simon  the  leather-cutter  however  took 
memoranda  of  conversations  held  by  Sokratis  in  his  shop,  and  published 
several  dialogues  purporting  to  be  such  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  123).  The 
Socratici  viri  are  generally  praised  by  Cicero  (Tusc.  D.  ii.  3,  8)  for  the 
elegance  of  their  style. 
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nius,  ivho  came  to  form  opinions  of  his  own  di- 
stinct from  those  of  SokratSs,  and  employed  the 
name  of  the  latter  as  spokesman  for  these  opi* 
nions  in  various  dialogues.  How  much,  in  the 
Platonic  Sokratds,  can  be  safely  accepted  either  as 
a  picture  of  the  man  or  as  a  record  of  his  opinions — 
how  much,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  treated  as 
Piatonism — or  in  what  proportions  the  two  are  in- 
termingled— is  a  point  not  to  be  decided  with  cer- 
tainty or  rigour.  The  *  Apology  of  Sokratfis,*  the 
'  Kriton/  and  the  '  Phsedon '  (in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
moral  picture,and  apart  from  the  doctrines  advocated 
in  it)  appear  to  belong  to  the  first  category ;  while 
the  political  and  social  views  of  the  '  Republic '  and 
of  the  treatise  '  De  Legibus/  the  cosmic  theories  in 
the  *  Timaeus/  and  the  hypothesis  of  Ideas,  as  sub- 
stantive existences  apart  from  the phaenomenal  world, 
in  the  various  dialogues  wherever  it  is  stated — cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  second.  Of  the  ethical  dia- 
logues, much  may  be  probably  taken  to  represent 
Sokratfis  more  or  less  platonized. 

But  though  the  opinions  put  by  Plato  into  the 
mouth  of  Sokratfis  are  liable  to  thus  much  of  uncer- 
tainty, we  find,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  the 
pictures  given  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  of  their  com- 
mon master  are  in  the  main  accordant ;  differing  only 
as  drawn  from  the  same  original  by  two  authors  radi- 
cally different  in  spirit  and  character.  Xenophon, 
the  man  of  action,  brings  out  at  length  those  con- 
versations of  Sokratds  which  had  a  bearing  on  prac- 
tical conduct  and  were  calculated  to  correct  vice  or 
infirmity  in  particular  individuals  ;  such  being  the 
matter  which  served  his  purpose  as  an  apologist, 
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at  the  same  time  that  it  suited  his  intellectual  taste. 
But  he  intimates  nevertheless  very  plainly,  that  the 
conversation  of  Sokratds  was  often,  indeed  usually, 
of  a  more  negative,  analytical,  and  generalising  ten- 
dency^ ;  not  destined  for  the  reproof  of  positive  or 
special  defect,  but  to  awaken  the  inqjiisitive  faculties 
and  lead  to  the  rational  comprehension  of  vice  and 
virtue  as  referable  to  determinate  general  principles. 
Now  this  latter  side  of  the  master's  physiognomy, 
which  Xenophon  records  distinctly,  though  without 
emphasis  or  development,  acquires  almost  exclusive 
prominence  in  the  Platonic  picture.  Plato  leaves 
out  the  practical,  and  consecrates  himself  to  the 
theoretical,  Sokrat^s ;  whom  he  divests  in  part  of 
his  identity,  in  order  to  enrol  him  as  chief  speaker 
in  certain  larger  theoretical  views  of  his  own.  The 
two  pictures  therefore  do  not  contradict  each  other, 
but  mutually  supply  each  other's  defects,  and  admit 
of  being  blended  into  one  consistent  whole.  And 
respecting  the  method  of  SokratSs — a  point  more 
characteristic  than  either  his  precepts  or  his  theory 
— as  well  as  respecting  the  effect  of  that  method  on 
the  minds  of  hearers — ^both  Xenophon  and  Plato  are 
witnesses  substantially  in  unison:  though,  here 
again,  the  latter  has  made  the  method  his  own, 
worked  it  out  on  a  scale  of  enlargement  and  perfec- 
tion, and  given  to  it  a  permanence  which  it  could 
never  have  derived  from  its  original  author,  who 

'  Xenophon,  Memor.  i.  I,  16.  Avr6s  ^  rrepl  rSiV  dvBp<an(i<ov  dt\ 
dicXcyrro,  &K07r&y,  ri  evo-c/Scr,  rl  dtrtfits'  ri  Kokbv,  ri  altrxpoV 
Tt  dUeuoVt  re  adiKov'  ti  avSpia,  ri  dctXia*  tl  ir<»(f>f}o<rvvr),  rl  futPta'  rl  ir6\is, 
ri  wo\itik6s'  tl  dpxh  dvBpcmfov,  ri  apximhs  dvOpcinrtov,  &c. 

Compare  i.  2,  50;  iii.  8,  3,  4 ;  iii.  9  j  ir.  4,  6 ;  iv.  6,  1.  aKon&y  av¥ 
Toig  avvowrt,  tL  inaa-rov  cii;  rwv  SvroDv,  ovdeiror.  HXriyt. 
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only  talked  and  never  wrote.     It  is  fortunate  that 
our  two  main  witnesses  about  him,  both  speaking 
from  personal  knowledge,  agree  to   so  great   an 
extent. 
Habits  of        Both  describe  in  the  same  manner  his  private 

Sokimt^.  ^ 

life  and  habits  ;  his  contented  poverty,  justice,  tern- 
perance  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  and  self- 
sufficing  independence  of  character.  On  most  of 
these  points  too,  Aristophan^  and  the  other  comic 
writers,  so  far  as  their  testimony  counts  for  any 
thing,  appear  as  confirmatory  witnesses ;  for  they 
abound  in  jests  on  the  coarse  fare,  shabby  and 
scanty  clothing,  bare  feet,  pale  face,  poor  and  joy- 
less life,  of  SokratSs^  Of  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant :  he  served  as 
an  hoplite  at  Potidsea,  at  Delium,  and  at  Amphi- 
polis — with  credit  apparently  in  all,  though  ex- 
aggerated encomiums  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
provoked  an  equally  exaggerated  scepticism  on  the 
part  of  Athenseus  and  others.  He  seems  never  to 
have  filled  any  political  office  until  the  year  (b.c.406) 
in  which  the  battle  of  Arginusse  occurred,  in  which 
year  he  was  member  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred, 
and  one  of  the  Prytanes  on  that  memorable  day  when 
the  proposition  of  Kallixenus  against  the  six  gene* 
rals  was  submitted  to  the  public  assembly  :  his  de- 
termined refusal,  in  spite  of  all  personal  hazard,  to 
put  an  unconstitutional  question  to  the  vote,  has  been 
already  recounted.     That  during  his  long  life  he 

1  Aristoph.  Nubes,  105,  121,  362,  414;  Aves,  1282;  Eupolis,  Frag- 
ment. Incert.  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  ap.  Meineke,  p.  552;  Ameipsiat,  F^ragmenta, 
Konnus,  p.  703,  Meineke — Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  28. 

The  later  comic  writers  ridiculed  the  Pythagoreans^  as  well  aa  Zeno 
the  Stoic,  on  grounds  very  similar :  see  Diogenes  Laert.  vti,  1,  24. 
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strictly  obeyed  the  laws^  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
none  of  his  numerous  enemies  ever  arraigned  him 
before  a  court  of  justice  :  that  he  discharged  all  the 
duties  of  an  upright  man  and  a  brave  as  well  as 
pious  citizen^  may  also  be  confidently  asserted.  His 
friends  lay  especial  stress  upon  his  piety » that  is, 
upon  his  exact  discharge  of  all  the  religious  duties 
considered  as  incumbent  upon  an  Athenian*. 

Though  these  points  are  requisite  to  be  establish-  Leading 
ed,  in  order  that  we  may  rightly  interpret  the  cha-  nticsof 
racter  of  Sokrat6s — it  is  not  from  them  that  he  has  ^^'^^^ 
derived  his  eminent  place  in  history.  Three  pecu- 
liarities distinguish  the  man.  1.  His  long  life 
passed  in  contented  poverty,  and  in  public,  apo- 
stolic, dialectics.  2.  His  strong  religious  persua- 
sion— or  belief  of  acting  under  a  mission  and  signs 
from  the  gods ;  especially  his  Daemon  or  Genius — 
the  special  religious  warning  of  which  he  believed 
himself  to  be  frequently  the  subject.  3.  His  great 
intellectual  originality,  both  of  subject  and  of  me- 
thod, and  his  power  of  stirring  and  forcing  the  germ 
of  inquiry  and  ratiocination  in  others.  Though  these 
three  characteristics  were  so  blended  in  Sokratds 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  consider  them  separately — 
yet  in  each  respect,  he  stood  distinguished  from  all 
Greek  philosophers  before  or  after  him. 

At  what  time  Sokratds  reUnquished  his  profession  His  con. 
as  a  statuary,  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  lidty  onift 
all  the  middle  and  later  part  of  his  life,  at  least,  was  Criminate' 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  self-imposed  task  of  teach-  J^T^"*' 


'  Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  1.  Ni)v  rya>  wpSrrov  eVi  biKaarripioy  dvaptfirfKa, 
'  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  1,  2-20;  i.  3,  1-3. 
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ing ;  excluding  all  other  business,  public  or  private, 
and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  fortune.  We  caa 
hardly  avoid  speaking  of  him  as  a  teacher,  though 
he  himself  disclaimed  the  appellation^ :  his  practice 
was  to  talk  or  converse — or  to  prattle  without  end^, 
if  we  translate  the  derisory  word  by  which  the 
enemies  of  philosophy  described  dialectic  conversa- 
tion. Early  in  the  morning  he  frequented  the  public 
walks,  the  gymnasia  for  bodily  training,  and  the 
schools  where  youths  were  receiving  instruction: 
he  was  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  at  the  hour 
when  it  was  most  crowded,  among  the  booths  and 
tables  where  goods  were  exposed  for  sale :  his  whole 
day  was  usually  spent  in  this  public  manner^.  He 
talked  with  any  one,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor, 
who  sought  to  address  him,  and  in  the  hearing  of 
all  who  chose  to  stand  by :  not  only  he  never  either 
asked  or  received  any  reward,  but  he  made  no  di- 
stinction of  persons,  never  withheld  his  conversa- 
tion from  any  one,  and  talked  upon  the  same  general 
topics  to  all.  He  conversed  with  politicians.  So- 
phists, military  men,  artisans,  ambitious  or  studious 
youths,  &c.  He  visited  all  persons  of  interest  in  the 
city,  male  or  female :  his  friendship  with  Aspasia  is 
well  known,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  chap- 

^  Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  21.  p.  33  A.  iy^  dc  itbdaKokos  fUp  o^dci^r 
nimore  €y€v6fjajv :  compare  c.  4.  p.  19  E. 

Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  11»  16.  Sokrat^a — ma-Kturr^w  r^y  cavrov 
dirpayfioirvvrfv — Plat.  Ap.  Sok.  c.  18.  p.  31  B. 

'  'AdoXco-xfiv— see  Ruhnken's  Animadversiones  m  Xenoph.  Memor. 
p.  293.  of  Schneider's  edition  of  that  treatise.  Compare  Plato,  So- 
phistSs,  c.  23.  p.  225  £. 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  10;  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  1.  p.  17  D;  18.  p.  31  A. 
olov  dff  fUH  doKci  6  $€6s  c/ic  Tff  it^kti  frpoartBfuctPtu  rocoOrdy  tipo,  tt 
vfjMS  dytipoiw  Koi  irtiBiov,  Kai  ovfihiitav  €Pa  tKatrrov,  ovdcv  iravo/iai,  rrfp 
rfiiipav  oXrfp  irapraxov  irpoirKa$i(<»v, 
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ters  ^  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  recounts  his  visit 
to,  and  dialogue  with  Theodotd — a  beautiful  Hetaera 
or  Female  Companion.  Nothing  could  be  more  pub- 
lic, perpetual,  and  indiscriminate  as  to  persons,  than 
his  conversation.  But  as  it  was  engaging,  curious, 
wad  instructive  to  hear,  certain  persons  made  it 
their  habit  to  attend  him  in  public  as  companions 
and  listeners.  These  men,  a  fluctuating  body,  were 
commonly  known  as  his  disciples  or  scholars ; 
though  neither  he  nor  his  personal  friends  ever  em- 
ployed  the  terms  teacher  and  disciple  to  describe 
the  relation  between  them*.  Many  of  them  came, 
attracted  by  his  reputation,  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  from  other  Grecian  cities;  Megara, 
Thebes,  Elis,  Kyr6n6,  &c. 

Now  no  other  person  in  Athens,  or  in  any  other  Rcaaon  whr ' 
Grecian  city,  appears  ever  to  have  manifested  him-  was  shown 
self  in  this  perpetual  and  indiscriminate  manner  as  Aristo. 
a  public  talker  for  instruction.     All  teachers  either  jJc°^g^ 
took  money  for  their  lessons,  or  at  least  gave  them 

'  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  11. 

'  Xenophon  in  his  Memorabilia  speaks  always  of  the  companions  of 
SokratSs,  not  of  his  disciples — ol  <rvv6yT€s  avr^ — ol  owovcriaarcu  (i.  6, 1) 
— ol  avvdiaTpiPoyT€s — ol  ovyyLyv6fi€voi — ol  h-aipot — ol  SfuKovims  avr^ 
— o2  owtideig  (iv.  8, 2.) — ol  luff  avrov  (iv.  2, 1) — ol  imByfjajTai  (i.  2, 60). 
Aiistippus  tlso,  in  speaking  to  Plato,  talked  of  Sokrat^s  as  6  iraipos 
^fi&v — Aristot.  Rhetor,  ii.  24.  His  enemies  spoke  of  his  disciples,  in 
an  invidious  sense — Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  21.  p.  33  A. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  any  companions  can  have  made  firequent 
visits,  either  from  Megara  and  Thebes,  to  Sokrat^s  at  Athens,  during 
the  last  years  of  the  war,  before  the  capture  of  Athens  in  404  B.C. 
And  in  point  of  fact,  the  passage  of  the  Platonic  Thesetetus  represents 
Eukleides  of  Megara  as  alluding  to  his  conversations  with  Sokrat^  only 
a  short  time  before  the  death  of  the  latter  (Plato,  Theatetus,  c.  2. 
p.  142  £.).  The  story  given  by  Aulus  Gellius — ^that  Eukleidls  came 
to  visit  Sokratds  by  night  in  women's  clothes,  from  Megara  to  Athens 
— seems  to  me  an  absurdity,  though  Deycks  (De  Megaricarum  DoctrinA, 
p.  5)  is  inclined  to  believe  it. 
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apart  from  the  multitude  in  a  private  house  or 
garden,  to  special  pupils,  with  admissions  and  re* 
jections  at  their  own  pleasure.  By  the  peculiar 
mode  of  life  which  SokratSs  pursued,  not  only  his 
conversation  reached  the  minds  of  a  much  wider 
circle,  but  he  became  more  abundantly  known  as  a 
person.  While  acquiring  a  few  attached  friends  and 
admirers,  and  raising  a  certain  intellectual  interest 
in  others,  he  at  the  same  time  provoked  a  large 
number  of  personal  enemies.  This  was  probably 
the  reason  why  he  was  selected  by  Aristophanes  and 
the  other  comic  writers,  to  be  attacked  as  a  general 
representative  of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  teach- 
ing ;  the  more  so,  as  his  marked  and  repulsive  phy- 
siognomy admitted  so  well  of  being  imitated  in  the 
mask  which  the  actor  wore.  The  audience  at  the 
theatre  would  more  readily  recognise  the  peculiar 
figure  which  they  were  accustomed  to  see  every  day 
in  the  market-place,  than  if  Prodikus  or  Protagoras, 
whom  most  of  them  did  not  know  by  sight,  had 
been  brought  on  the  stage ;  nor  was  it  of  much  im- 
portance either  to  them  or  to  Aristophanes,  whether 
Sokratfis  was  represented  as  teaching  what  he  did 
really  teach,  or  something  utterly  different. 

This  extreme  publicity  of  life  and  conversation 
was  one  among  the  characteristics  of  Sokratds, 
distinguishing  him  from  all  teachers  either  before 
or  after  him.  Next  was,  his  persuasion  of  a  special 
religious  mission,  restraints,  impulses,  and  com- 
munications, sent  to  him  by  the  gods.  Taking  the 
belief  in  such  supernatural  intervention  generally,  it 
was  indeed  noway  peculiar  to  SokratSs :  it  was  the 
ordinary  faith  of  the  ancient  world,  insomuch  that 
the  attempts  to  resolve  phaenomena  into  general  laws 
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were  looked  upon  with  a  certain  disapprobation,  as 
indirectly  setting  it  aside.  And  Xenophon'  accord- 
ingly avails  himself  of  this  general  fact,  in  replying 
to  the  indictment  for  religious  innovation  of  which 
his  master  was  found  guilty,  to  affirm  that  the  latter 
pretended  to  nothing  beyond  what  was  included  in 
the  creed  of  every  pious  man.  But  this  is  not  an 
exact  statement  of  the  matter  in  debate ;  for  it  slurs 
over  at  least,  if  it  does  not  deny,  that  speciality  of 
inspiration  from  the  gods,  which  those  who  talked 
with  Sokrat^s  (as  we  learn  even  from  Xenophon) 
believed,  and  which  SokratSs  himself  believed  also^. 
Very  different  is  his  own  representation,  as  put 
forth  in  the  defence  before  the  Dikastery.  He  had 
been  accustomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  from  his 
childhood,  a  divine  voice — interfering,  at  moments 
when  he  was  about  to  act,  in  the  way  of  restraint, 
but  never  in  the  way  of  instigation.  Such  pro- 
hibitory warning  was  wont  to  come  upon  him  very 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  2,  3. 

'  See  the  convenation  of  Sokrat^s  (reported  by  Xenophon,  Mem.  i.  4, 
15)  with  AristodemuB,  respecting  the  gods — "  What  will  he  sufficient 
to  persuade  you  (asks  Sokratis)  that  the  gods  care  about  you?" 
"  When  they  send  me  special  monitors,  as  you  say  that  they  do  to  you 
(replies  Aristodemus),  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do."  To 
which  Sokratds  replied,  that  they  answer  the  questions  of  the  Athe- 
nians, by  replies  of  the  oracle — and  that  they  send  prodigies  {rtpara) 
by  way  of  information  to  the  Greeks  generally.  He  further  advises 
Aristodemus  to  pay  assiduous  court  ($€pairtvtiv)  to  the  gods,  in  order 
to  see  whether  they  will  not  send  him  monitory  information  about 
doubtful  events  (i.  4,  18). 

So  again  in  his  conversation  with  Euthydemus,  the  latter  says  to  him 
— Sol  de,  &  Sttjc/iarcr,  toUatriv  tin  t^iKiK&rtpov  ^  roic  SWois 
XP^vBai,  ocyc  pxi^  «ir«pa>r^/i<yoc  vnh  ottv  irpoaTi/iaipovo'W,  6t€  xfh  ^ro^^ 
Koi  A  p,i)  (iv.  3,  12). 

Compare  i.  1, 19;  and  iv.  8,  11— where  this  perpetual  communica- 
tion and  advice  from  the  gods  is  employed  as  an  evidence  to  prove  the 
superior  piety  of  Sokrat^. 
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frequently,  not  merely  on  great,  but  even  on  small 
occasions,  intercepting  what  he  was  about  to  do  or 
to  say  *.  Though  later  writers  speak  of  this  as  the 
daemon  or  genius  of  SokratSs,  he  himself  does 
not  personify  it,  but  treats  it  merely  as  a  ^*  divine 
sign,  a  prophetic  or  supernatural  voice*."  He  was 
accustomed  not  only  to  obey  it  implicitly,  but  to 
speak  of  it  publicly  and  familiarly  to  others,  so  that 

1  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  19.  p.  31  D.  Tovrov  d«  atTt6if  iariv  (that  is,  the 
reason  why  Sokrat^s  had  never  entered  on  public  life)  &  vfttit  r/iov 
roXXafCir  dicffK6aT€  iroXXaxov  Xcyovror,  ^rc  /uh  ^i6p  rt  ical  da^ 
lt6viov  ylyvtrai,  h  di}  Jtal  €V  t§  yp^d  iiructofiMditv  McXi/rotf  rypd^lraro^ 
*£fiol  dc  rovr*  itrrhf  ex  fraib6t  dp^dfitvov,  (jxavrj  ris  yiypofUtnj,  ^  Sraw 
yivTfrai,  dti  diroTf>fir€i  [u  tovtov  t  hv  ficXXoo  vrparrair,  irporpcx-rt  dt 
offn-orr.    Tot/r*  corlv  o  /aoi  tvavnovrai  rh  n-oXircica  irparrccy. 

Again,  c.  31.  p.  40  A,  he  tells  the  Dikasts,  after  his  condemnation — 
'H  yap  (Imdvid  ftoi  fuutuc^  ^  tov  daifioviov  iv  fiiv  riu  irpotrB^v  \p6v^ 
navrX  trdvv  irvKvri  dtX  ^¥  Kai  irdvv  ift\  frynKpois  ivavnov^ipij^ 
cT  ri  /i€XXoi/*i  iiri  6p6&9  vpd^ttv,  Nvvi  dc  ^/u/Sc/Sijicc  ftoi,  &it€p 
6paT€  Kol  avTol,  ravrl,  &  yt  d^  oijjdtif)  3v  rir  Koi  vofiiCcrai  taxora  KOKoaif 
tlveu.  *£/ioi  d«  oih«  i^iovTi  «<o6fy  oUoBtv  rjvavrioit^  t6  tov  $€Ov 
0'ijfA€7ov,  o(fT€  fivUa  d»ffi<uvop  €vrav3oi  cVl  t6  buceurr^piov,  oiir  ip  rf 
X($y^  fiiWovrl  Ti  tpflv  KaiToi  iv  aXXocr  \6yoiS  iroWa\ov  di)  ftc 
tir€(rx€  \iyovra  fi€ra(v. 

He  goes  on  to  infer  that  his  line  of  defence  has  been  right,  and  that 
his  condemnation  is  no  misfortune  to  him,  but  a  benefit — seeing  that 
the  sign  has  not  manifested  itself. 

I  agree  in  the  opinion  of  Schleiermacher  (in  his  Preface  UrluM  trans- 
lation of  the  Apology  of  Sokrat^,  part  i.  vdl.  ii.  p.  185,  of  his  genend 
translation  of  Plato's  works),  that  this  defence  may  be  reasonably  taken 
as  a  reproduction  by  Plato  of  what  Sokrat^  actually  said  to  the  Dikasts 
on  his  trial.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  by  Schleiermacher  there 
is  one  which  may  be  noticed.  Sokratds  predicts  to  the  Dikasts,  that  if 
they  put  him  to  death,  a  great  number  of  young  men  will  forthwith  put 
themselves  forward  to  take  up  the  vocation  of  cross-questioning,  who 
will  give  them  more  trouble  than  he  has  ever  done  (Plat.  Ap.  Sok.  c.  30. 
p.  39  D).  Now  there  isclio  reason  to  believe  that  this  prediction  was 
realized.  If  therefore  Plato  puts  an  erroneous  prophecy  into  the  mouth 
of  Sokrat^,  this  is  probably  because  Sokratds  really  made  one. 

*  The  words  of  Sokratds  plainly  indicate  this  meaning :  see  also  a 
good  note  of  Schleiermacher — appended  to  hia  translation  oi  the  VIm^ 
tonic  Apol(^ — batons  Werke,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 
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the  fact  was  well  known  both  to  his  friends  and  to 
his  enemies.  It  had  always  forbidden  him  to  enter 
on  public  life :  it  forbade  him,  when  the  indictment 
was  hanging  over  him,  to  take  any  thought  for  a- 
prepared  defence' :  and  so  completely  did  he  march 
with  a  consciousness  of  this  bridle  in  his  mouthy 
that  when  he  felt  no  check,  he  assumed  that  the 
turning  which  he  was  about  to  take  was  the  right 
one.  Though  his  persuasion  on  the  subject  was 
unquestionably  sincere,  and  his  obedience  constant 
— yet  he  never  dwelt  upon  it  himself  as  anything 
grand,  or  awful,  or  entitling  him  to  peculiar  de- 
ference ;  but  spoke  of  it  often  in  his  usual  strain  of 
familiar  playfulness.  To  his  friends  generally,  it 
seems  to  have  constituted  one  of  his  titles  to  re- 
verence, though  neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon  scruple 
to  talk  of  it  in  that  jesting  way  which  doubtless 
they  caught  from  himself^.  But  to  his  enemies  and 
to  the  Athenian  public,  it  appeared  in  the  light  of 
an  offensive  heresy — an  impious  innovation  on  the 
orthodox  creed,  and  a  desertion  of  the  recognized 
gods  of  Athens. 

Such  was  the  Daemon  or  Genius  of  Sokratfis  as  His  Daemon 
described  by  himself  and  as  conceived  in  the  genuine  —other 
Platonic  dialogues — a  voice  always  prohibitory,  and  ^^ol^ 
bearing  exclusively  upon  his  own  personal  conduct^. 

^  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  8,  5. 

*  Xenoph.  Sympos.  viii.  6 ;  Plato>  Euthydem.  c.  5.  p.  272  £. 

*  See  Plato  (Thesetet.  c.  7.  p.  151  A;  Phtedrus,  c.  20.  p.  242  C; 
Republic,  vi.  10.  p.  496  C) — in  addition  to  the  aboye  dtations  from  the 
Apology. 

The  passage  in  the  Euthyphion  (c.  2.  p.  3  B)  is  somewhat  less  spe- 
cific. The  Pseudo-Platonic  dialogue  Theag^s  retains  the  strictly  pro- 
kibitory  attribute  of  the  yoice,  as  never  in  any  case  impelling ;  but  ex- 
tends ihe  range  of  the  warning,  as  if  it  was  heard  in  oases  not  simply 
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That  which  Plutarch  and  other  admirers  of  Sokrat^s 
conceived  as  a  Daemon  or  intermediate  Being  be- 
tween gods  and  men,  was  looked  upon  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Christian  church  as  a  devil — ^by  LeClerc  as 
one  of  the  fallen  angels — by  some  other  modem 
commentators,  as  mere  ironical  phraseology  on  the 
part  of  SokratSs  himself  ^  Without  presuming  to 
determine  the  question  raised  in  the  former  hy- 
potheses, I  believe  the  last  to  be  untrue,  and  that 
the  conviction  of  Sokratds  on  the  point  was  quite 
sincere.  A  circumstance  little  attended  to,  but  de- 
serving peculiar  notice,  and  stated  by  himself — ^is, 
that  the  restraining  voice  began  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  continued  even  down  to  the  end  of  his 
life :  it  had  thus  become  an  established  persuasion, 
long  before  his  philosophical  habits  began.  But 
though  this  peculiar  form  of  inspiration  belonged 
exclusively  to  him,  there  were  also  other  ways  in 
which  he  believed  himself  to  have  received  the  special 
mandates  of  the  gods,  not  simply  checking  him 
when  he  was  about  to  take  a  wrong  turn,  but  spur- 
ring him  on,  directing,  and  peremptorily  exacting 
from  him,  a  positive  course  of  proceeding.     Such 

personal  to  Sokrat^s  himself,  but  referring  to  the  conduct  of  his  fnends 
also  (TheagSs,  c.  11,  12.  p.  128,  129). 

Xenophon  also  neglects  the  specific  attributes,  and  conceives  the 
voice  generally  as  a  divine  communication  with  instruction  and  advice 
to  SokratSs,  so  that  he  often  prophesied  to  his  friends  and  was  always 
right  (Memor.  i.  1, 2-4 ;  iv.  8,  1). 

'  See  Dr.  Forster's  note  on  the  Euthyphion  of  Plato,  c.  2.  p.  3. 

The  treatise  of  Plutarch  (De  Genio  Socratis)  is  full  of  speculation  on 
the  subject,  but  contains  nothing  about  it  which  can  be  relied  upon  as 
matter  of  fact.  There  are  various  stories  about  prophecies  made  by 
Sokrat^,  and  verified  by  the  event,  c.  11.  p.  582. 

See  also  this  matter  discussed,  with  abundant  references,  in  ZeHer, 
Philosophic  der  Griechen,  v.  ii.  p.  25-28. 
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distinct  mission  had  been  imposed  upon  bim  by 
dreams,  by  oracular  intimations,  and  by  every  other 
means  which  the  gods  employed  for  signifying  their 
special  will  K 

Of  these  intimations  from  the  oracle,  he  specifies  9***^® 
particularly  one,  m  reply  to  a  question  put  at  Delphi,  declaring 
by  his  intimate  friend,  and  enthusiastic  admirer,  muxwas 
Chserephon.     The  question  put  was,  whether  any  JJ'^^®'^*^*" 
other  man  was  wiser  than  Sokratds ;  to  which  the 
Pythian  priestess  replied,  that  no  other  man  was 
wiser*.     SokratSs  affirms  that  he  was  greatly  per- 
plexed on  hearing  this  declaration  from  so  infallible 
an  authority, — being  conscious  to  himself  that  he 
possessed  no  wisdom  on  any  subject,  greater  small. 
At  length,  after  much  meditation  and  a  distressing 
mental  struggle,  he  resolved  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  infallible  priestess,  by  taking  measure  of  the 
wisdom  of  others  as  compared  with  his  own.     Se- 
lecting a  leading  politician,  accounted  wise  both  by 
others  and  by  himself,  he  proceeded  to  converse 
with  him  and  put  scrutinising  questions ;  the  answers 
to  which  satisfied  him,  that  this  man's  supposed  wis- 
dom was  really  no  wisdom  at  all.     Having  made 
such  a  discovery,  Sokratds  next  tried  to  demonstrate 
to  the  politician  himself  how  much  he  wanted  of 
being  wise ;  but  this  was  impossible :  the  latter  still 
remained  as  fully  persuaded  of  his  own  wisdom  as 

'  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  22.  p.  33  C.  'Efiol  de  rovro,  «h  iy&  <t>fnu,  irpotr- 
riraKTat  vird  tov  Otov  irpdrr^iv  Koi  €K  iiavrti&v  kclL  c^  ivvtrpionv,  kolL 
iravrl  rp6inp,  ^irtp  ris  vot€  Kal  dWrj  Btia  fio7pa  avBp&in^ 
Ka\  6Tiovv  irpocrira^M  rrpdrTfiv. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  6.  p.  21  A.  SokraUs  offers  to  produce  the  tes- 
timony of  the  brother  of  Chserephon  (the  latter  himsetf  being  dead)  to 
attest  the  reality  of  this  question  and  answer. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  o 
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before.  "  The  result  which  I  acquired  (says  Socra* 
t^s)  was,  that  I  was  a  wiser  man  than  he,  for  neither 
he  nor  I  knew  anything  of  what  was  truly  good  and 
honourable;  but  the  difference  between  us  was, 
that  he  fancied  he  knew  them,  while  I  was  fully 
conscious  of  my  own  ignorance  :  I  was  thus  wiser 
than  he,  inasmuch  as  I  was  exempt  from  that  capital 
error/'  So  far  therefore  the  oracle  was  proved  to 
be  right.  SokratSs  repeated  the  same  experiment 
successively  upon  a  great  number  of  different  per- 
sons, especially  those  in  reputation  for  distinguished 
abilities ;  first,  upon  political  men  and  rhetors,  next 
upon  poets  of  every  variety,  and  upon  artists  as  well 
as  artisans.  The  result  of  his  trial  was  substantially 
the  same  in  all  cases.  The  poets  indeed  composed 
splendid  verses,  but  when  questioned  even  about 
the  words,  the  topics,  and  the  purpose,  of  their  own 
compositions,  they  could  give  no  consistent  or  satis- 
factory explanations  ;  so  that  it  became  evident  that 
they  spoke  or  wrote,  like  prophets,  as  unconscious 
subjects  under  the  promptings  of  inspiration.  More- 
over their  success  as  poets  filled  them  with  a  lofty 
opinion  of  their  own  wisdom  on  other  points  also. 
The  case  was  similar  with  artists  and  artisans  ;  who, 
while  highly  instructed,  and  giving  satisfactory  an- 
swers, each  in  his  own  particular  employment,  were 
for  that  reason  only  the  more  convinced  that  they 
also  knew  well  other  great  and  noble  subjects.  This 
great  general  mistake  more  than  countervailed  their 
special  capacities,  and  left  them,  on  the  whole,  less 
wise  than  Sokrat6s^ 

'^  In  this  research  and  scrutiny  (said  Sokrat^s  on 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  7,  8.  p.  22. 
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bis  defence)  1  have  been  long  engaged,  and  am  still  His  mission 
engaged.  I  interrogate  every  man  of  reputation :  faise  con-^ 
I  prove  him  to  be  defective  in  wisdom  ;  but  I  can-  ^sdom  i 
not  prove  it  so  as  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  de-  ®***®"- 
feet.  Fulfilling  the  mission  imposed  upon  me,  I 
have  thus  established  the  veracity  of  the  god,  who 
meant  to  pronounce  that  human  wisdom  was  of  Uttle 
reach  or  worth,  and  that  he  who,  like  SokratSs,  felt 
most  convinced  of  his  own  worthlessness  as  to  wis- 
dom, was  really  the  wisest  of  men\  My  service  to 
the  god  has  not  only  constrained  me  to  live  in  con- 
stant poverty  ^  and  neglect  of  political  estimation,  but 
has  brought  upon  me  a  host  of  bitter  enemies  in 
those  whom  I  have  examined  and  exposed ;  while 
the  bystanders  talk  of  me  as  a  wise  man,  because 
they  give  me  credit  for  wisdom  respecting  all  the 
points  on  which  my  exposure  of  others  turns," — 
"  Whatever  be  the  danger  and  obloquy  which  I  may 
incur,  it  would  be  monstrous  indeed,  if  having  main- 
tained my  place  in  the  ranks  as  an  hoplite  under 
your  generals  at  Delium  and  Potidaea^  I  were  now, 
from  fear  of  death  or  anything  else,  to  disobey  the 
oracle  and  desert  the  post  which  the  god  has  assigned 
to  me — the  duty  of  living  for  philosophy  and  cross- 
questioning  both  myself  and  others®.     And  should 

^  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  9.  p.  23.  I  give  here  the  sense  rather  than  the 
exact  words — Odros  vftav  a'o^&TaT6s  iirriv,  oarig  Sotrcp  Sox^n/f 
^MMCfi'  Sri  ov^v6s  A(i6t  cort  rj  dKi}$€iif.  wp^  crotpiav, 

Tavr  ry«i»  /icv  rrt  leal  yvp  vtpit^v  Cv"^  '^^^  ipeuv&  Karh  t6v  0f6v,  koX 
T&p  dtrr&v  Koi  tS>v  ^Vodv  a»  riva  oUapM,  aotfyhv  ctvat*  «eal  iirtMv  pM 
pjl  doicg,  rf  ^cf  PoTf6StP  «vb€iKyvftai  ori  oCk  eort  (ro<l>&s, 

'  Pkto,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  9.  p.  23  A-C. 

...cy  ir€pltf  pvpi^  tlp^,  tiii  rrfv  rov  $€0v  Xarpcioy. 

•  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  17*  p.  29.  Tov  W  ^cov  rdrrovros,  w  ry«b  ^rj^rfv 
Koi  vntkafiov,  <^iXo<ro^ovvrd  pM  Iklv  Qv,  Koi  «f fTafovra  ipavrhv  #cal  rovr 

2o2 
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you  even  now  offer  to  acquit  me,  on  condition  of  my 
renouncing  this  duty, — I  should  tell  you,  with  all 
respect  and  affection,  that  I  will  obey  the  god  rather 
than  you,  and  that  I  will  persist  until  my  dying  day, 
in  cross -questioning  you,  exposing  your  want  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  reproaching  you  until  the 
defect  be  remedied  ^  My  mission  as  your  monitor 
is  a  mark  of  the  special  favour  of  the  god  to  you ; 
and  if  you  condemn  me,  it  will  be  your  loss ;  for 
you  will  find  none  other  such*.  Perhaps  you  will 
ask  me.  Why  cannot  you  go  away,  SokratSs^  and 
live  among  us  in  peace  and  silence  ?  This  is  the 
hardest  of  all  questions  for  me  to  answer  to  your 
satisfaction.  If  I  tell  you  that  silence  on  my  part 
would  be  disobedience  to  the  god,  you  will  think 
me  in  jest  and  not  believe  me.  You  will  believe 
me  still  less,  if  I  tell  you  that  the  greatest  blessing 
which  can  happen  to  man  is,  to  carry  on  discussions 
every  day  about  virtue  and  those  other  matters 
which  you  hear  me  canvassing  when  I  cross-examine 
myself  as  well  as  others  —and  that  life  without  such 
examination  is  no  life  at  all.  Nevertheless  so  stands 
the  fact,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  you®.'* 

SKkovs,  ivTsa>da  dc  <l}opfjB€\s  ^  Basntrov  tj  ShXo  iruwp  vpay/Ma  Xiimfu 
rijv  Ta(iv. 

»  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29  C. 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  18.  p.  30  D. 

'  Plato,  Ap..Sok.  c.  28.  p.  38  A.  *Eav  re  yhp  Xry<»,  ^i  rf  6t^  dim^cv 
rovr  fori,  Koi  Hih  tovt  ahvvarov  ^av}^iap  cEyctv,  ov  rrtio'fa'Oi  fioi  »s 
(Ipoyfvofiivt^'  iAv  T  a^  Xryoo  Siri  Koi  tvyx<Saf€i.  fuyitrrov  aya06p  h» 
dvBp&TT^  TOVTO,  €Ka<TTq£  ^fjJpos  iTtpX  dp€Trjt  rovs  \6yov£  wouitr&cu  Koi 
T&v  SKKiov,  ir€p\  Siv  vfitis  €fjLOv  dicoverc  dtakeyofievov  Kat  ifiavr6p  Koi 
SXXovs  efera^ovror — 6  di  dyf^raor^r  pios  ov  Pu»r6t  avBpwK*^  (tJiese 
last  striking  words  are  selected  by  Dr.  Hutcbeson  as  tbe  motto  for  bis 
bis  Synopsis  Pbilosopbise  Moralis) — ravra  dc  Iri  tjttw  ntia-ta-Bi  fuu 
Xryovrt. 
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• 

I  have  given  rather  ample  extracts  from  the  Pla-  Confluence 
tonic  Apology,  because  no  one  can  conceive  fairly  gious^m^-" 
the  character  of  Sokratfis  who  does  not  enter  into  SiYi^S- 
the  spirit  of  that  impressive  discourse.     We  see  in  fn^uectuai 
it  plain  evidence  of  the  marked  supernatural  mis-  impure  in 

,.-__  ii»  i/»        1  •  ^^'  mind — 

sion  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  executing,  and  numerous 
which  would  not  allow  him  to  rest  or  employ  him-  whom^hc 
self  in  other  ways.     The  oracular  answer  brought  ™*^®' 
by  Chserephon  from  Delphi,  was  a  fact  of  far  more 
importance  in  his  history  than  his  so-called  Daemon, 
about  which  so  much  more  has  been  said.     That 
answer,  together  with  the  dreams  and  other  divine 
mandates  concurrent  to  the  same  end,  came  upon 
him  in  the  middle  of  his  life,  when  the  intellectual 
man  was  formed  and  when  he  had  already  acquired 
a  reputation  for  wisdom  among  those  who  knew 
him.     It  supplied  a  stimulus  which  brought  into 
the  most  pronounced  action  a  pre-existing  train  of 
generalising  dialectics  and  Zenonian  negation — an 
intellectual  vein  with  which  the  religious  impulse 
rarely  comes  into  confluence.     Without   such    a 
motive,  to  which  his  mind  was  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible, his  conversation  would  probably  have  taken 
the  same  general  turn,  but  would  assuredly  have 
been  restricted  within  much  narrower  and  more 
cautious  limits.     For  nothing  could  well  be  more 
unpopular  and  obnoxious  than  the  task  which  he 
undertook  of  cross-examining,  and   convicting  of 
ignorance,  every  distinguished  man  whom  he  could 
approach.    So  violent  indeed  was  the  enmity  which 
he  occasionally  provoked,  that  there  were  instances 
(we  are  told)  in  which  he  was  struck  or  maltreated*, 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  21. 
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and  very  frequently  laughed  to  scorn.    Though  he 
acquired  much  admiration  from  auditors,  especially 
youthful  auditors, — and  from  a  few  devoted  adhe* 
rents — yet  the  philosophical  motive  alone  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  prompt  him  to  that  systematic, 
and  even  obtrusive,   cross-examination  which  he 
adopted  as  the  business  of  his  life. 
soknOs  1       This  then  is  the  second  peculiarity  which  distin- 
B^onary,  guishcs  SokratSs, — ^in  addition  to  his  extreme  pub- 
^^0?*    licity  of  life  and  indiscriminate  conversation.     He 
phUowphy.  yf2^  jjqj  gimply  a  philosopher,  but  a  religious  mis- 
sionary doing  the  work  of  philosophy — "  an  elench- 
tic  or  cross-examining  god  (to  use  an  expression 
which  Plato  puts  into  his  mouth  respecting  an  Elea- 
tic  philosopher)  going  about  to  examine  and  con- 
vict the  infirm  in  reason  ."    Nothing  of  this  cha- 
racter belonged  either  to  Parmenidte  and  Anaxago- 
ras  before  him,  or  to  Plato  and  Aristotle  after  him. 
Both  Pythagoras  and  Empedokles  did  indeed  lay 
claim  to  supernatural  communications,  mingled  with 
their  philosophical  teaching.     But  though  there  be 
thus  far  a  general  analogy  between  them  and  Sokra- 
tds,  the  modes  of  manifestation  were  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent, that  no  fair  comparison  can  be  instituted. 
Intellectual      The  third  and  most  important  characteristic  of 
rities  of      SokratSs — that,  through  which  the  first  and  second 
^^^  '     became  operative — was  his  intellectual  peculiarity. 
His  influence  on  the  speculative  mind  of  his  age 
was  marked  and  important,  as  to  subject,  as  to 
method,  and  as  to  doctrine. 

^  Plato,  SophistSs,  c.  1.  p.  216 — the  expietsion  is  applied  to  the 
Eleatic  Stranger  who  sustains  the  chief  part  in  that  dialogue — Tax  ^ 
oSv  KoX  <roi  rif  oSror  r&y  KptiTT6p<ov  avptiroiro,  <l>avk<jvs  ^fias  Hyras  (p 
roif  X(jyoif  €iro^6fuvo£  Ka\  iXtyi^p,  0t6s  &p  rir  cXryxriirc^ff. 
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He  was  the  first  who  turned  his  thoughts  and  He  opened 
discussions  distinctly  to  the  subject  of  ethics.  With  new  object 
the  philosophers  who  preceded  him,  the  subject  of  di«cS)n,^ 
examination  had  been  Nature  or  the  Kosmos^  as 
one  undistinguishable  whole,  blending  together  cos- 
mogony, astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  metaphy- 
sics, &c.  The  Ionic  as  well  as  the  Eleatic  phi- 
losophers, Pythagoras  as  well  as  Empedoklds,  all 
set  before  themselves  this  vast  and  undefined  pro- 
blem ;  each  framing  some  system  suited  to  his  own 
vein  of  imagination,  religious,  poetical,  scientific,  or 
sceptical.  According  to  that  honourable  ambition 
for  enlarged  knowledge,  however,  which  marked 
the  century  following  480  b.c,  and  of  which  the 
professional  men  called  Sophists  were  at  once  the 
products  and  the  instruments — arithmetic,  geometry 
and  astronomy,  as  much  as  was  then  known,  were 
becoming  so  far  detached  sciences,  as  to  be  taught 
separately  to  youth.  Such  appears  to  have  been 
the  state  of  science  when  Sokrat^s  received  his 
education.  He  received  at  least  the  ordinary  amount 
of  instruction  in  all* :  he  devoted  himself  as  a  young 
man  to  the  society  and  lessons  of  the  physical  phi- 
losopher Archelaus^  (the  disqiple  of  Anaxagoras), 

'  Xenopb.  Mem.  L  1,  II.  Ovdc  yhp  vtpl  rffs  t&p  n6yr»v  if>v<rttn, 
fyrtp  T&v  SKXtMf  ol  irXeioTOi^  dUkeyrro,  cKoir&v  Sw»9  6  KaX.ovft€ifog  V7r6 
T&v  (TO(^(rT&v  K6<rfios  €;(€t,  &c. 

Plato,  Phssdon,  c.  45.  p.  96  B.  ravrrfg  lijg  (rof^ias,  f^v  b^  icaXoO<ri 
irfpt  if>va'€»s  ivTopiay, 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  7»  ^^* 

*  lon^  Chius,  Fragm.  9.  ap.  Didot.  Fragm.  Historic.  Gnecor. 
Dic^n.  Laert.  ii.  16-19. 

Bitter  (Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  ii.  ch.  2.  p.  19)  calk  in  question  the 
assertion  that  SokratSs  received  instruction  from  Archelaus;  ia  my 
judgment,  without  the  least  reason,  since  Ion  of  Chios  is  a  good  con- 
temporary witness.   He  even  denies  that  Sokrat^s  received  any  instruc- 
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whom  he  accompanied  from  Athens  to  Samos ;  and 
there  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  daring  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  he  was  much  devoted  to  what 
was  then  understood  as  the  general  study  of  Nature  ^ 
A  man  of  his  earnest  and  active  intellect  was  likely 
first  to  manifest  his  curiosity  as  a  learner — **  to  run 
after  and  track  the  various  discourses  of  others,  like 
a  Laconian  hound,"  if  I  may  borrow  an  expression 
applied  to  him  by  Plato* — before  he  struck  out  any 
novelties  of  his  own.  And  in  Plato's  dialogue  called 
'Parmenidds/  SokratSs  appears  as  a  young  man  fiiU 
of  ardour  for  the  discussion  of  the  Parmenidean 
theory,  looking  up  with  reverence  to  Parmenid^ 

tion  in  philosophy  at  all,  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  the  Symposion 
of  Xenophon,  where  Sokrat^  is  made  to  speak  of  himself  as  ^fmr  dc  6pas 
avTovpyovs  rwat  rfjs  ifftKoaoifylas  Syras  {1,  5).  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  that  expression  impUes  nothing  more  than  a  sneering  antithesis 
(so  frequent  both  in  Plato  and  Xenophon)  with  the  costly  lessons  giyen 
by  Protagoras,  Gorgias  and  Prodikus.  It  cannot  be  understood  to  deny 
instruction  given  to  Sokrat^s  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life. 

'  I  think  that  the  expression  in  Plato's  Phsedo,  c.  102.  p.  96  A.  ap- 
plies to  Sokrat^s  himself,  and  not  to  Plato — rd  yc  cfia  trd&ri — ^means  the 
mental  tendencies  of  Sokrat^  when  a  young  man. 

Respecting  the  physical  studies  probably  sought  and  cultivated  by 
Sokrat^s  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  hfe,  see  the  instructive  Dissertation 
of  Tychsen — Ueber  den  Prozess  des  Sokratds — ^in  the  Bibliothek  der 
Alten  Literatur  und  Kunst — ^Erstes  Stiick,  p.  43. 

^  Plato,  Parmenid.  p.  128  C.  /catrot  &tr7r€p  yt  al  AaKoufai  o-icvXafcfff, 
(d  furaBfts  Koi  lxy€V€is  ro  \^)(BivTay  &C. 

Whether  Sokrat^s  can  be  properly  said  to  have  been  the  pttpU  of 
Anaxagoras  and  Archelaus,  is  a  question  of  little  moment,  which  hardly 
merited  the  scepticism  of  Bayle  (Anaxagoras,  note  R;  Archelaus,  note 
A :  compare  Schaubach,  Anaxagone  Fragmenta,  p.  23,  27).  That  he 
would  seek  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  doctrines,  and  improve  him- 
self by  communicating  personally  with  them,  is  a  matter  so  probable, 
that  the  slenderest  testimony  suffices  to  make  us  beheve  it.  Moreover, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  we  have  here  a  good  contemporary  witness. 
Ion  of  Chios,  to  the  fact  of  his  intimacy  with  Archelaus.  In  no  other 
sense  than  this  could  a  man  Uke  Sokrat^s  be  said  to  be  the  pupU  of  any 
one. 
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and  Zeno,  and  receiving  from  them  instructions  in 
the  process  of  dialectical  investigation.  I  have 
already  in  the  preceding  chapter*  noted  the  tenor 
of  that  dialogue  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which 
Grecian  philosophy  presents  itself,  even  at  the  first 
dawn  of  dialectics,  as  at  once  negative  and  positive, 
recognizing  the  former  branch  of  method  no  less  than 
the  latter  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  I 
construe  it  as  an  indication  respecting  the  early 
mind  of  Sokrat^s,  imbibing  this  conviction  from  the 
ancient  Parmenid^s  and  the  mature  and  practised 
Zeno — and  imposing  upon  himself,  as  a  condition 
of  assent  to  any  hypothesis  or  doctrine,  the  obliga- 
tion of  setting  forth  conscientiously  all  that  could 
be  said  against  it,  not  less  than  all  that  could  be 
said  in  its  favour :  however  laborious  such  a  process 
might  be,  and  however  little  appreciated  by  the 
multitude^.  Little  as  we  know  the  circumstances 
which  went  to  form  the  remarkable  mind  of  So- 
kratSs,  we  may  infer  from  this  dialogue  that  he  owes 
in  part  his  powerful  negative  vein  of  dialectics  to 
**  the  double-tongued  and  all-objecting  Zeno^" 

To  a  mind  at  all  exigent  on  the  score  of  proof,  Circiim. 
physical  science  as  handled  in  that  day  was  indeed  which 
likely  to  appear  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  hope-  lSad1)f*'* 
less  ;  and  Sokratds,  in  the  maturity  of  his  life,  de-  ^^]^^ 
serted  it  altogether.    The  contradictory  hypotheses  «*^^  "Pe- 


culations. 


'  See  the  chapter  immediately  preceding,  p.  472. 

'  See  the  remarkahle  passage  in  Plato's  Parmenidls,  p.  135  C  to 
136  E,  of  which  a  portion  has  already  been  cited  in  my  note  to  the 
preceding  chapter,  referred  to  in  the  note  above. 

'  Timon  the  Sillographer  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  iz.  25. 

*A/*<^orcpoyX<»crcrov  dc  fUya  (rOivoi  ovk  dkctrra^v^ 
Zfjvtavof,  ndvmp  cViX^nropof,  &c. 
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which  he  heard,  with  the  impeaetrahle  confusioa 
which  overhung  the  subjecty  brought  him  even  to 
the  conviction,  that  the  gods  intended  the  machinery 
by  which  they  brought  about  astronomical  and  phy« 
sical  results  to  remain  unknown,  and  that  it  was 
impious,  as  well  as  useless,  to  pry  into  their  secrets  ^ 
His  master  Archelaus,  though  mainly  occupied  with 
physics,  also  speculated  more  or  less  concerning 
moral  subjects — concerning  justice  and  injustice, 
the  laws,  &c. ;  and  is  said  to  have  maintained  the 
tenet,  that  justice  and  injustice  were  determined  by 
law  or  convention,  not  by  nature.     From  him,  per- 
haps, Sokratds  may  have  been  partly  led  to  turn 
his  mind  in  this  direction.     But  to  a  man  disap* 
pointed  with  physics,  and  having  in  his  bosom  a 
dialectical  impulse  powerful,  unemployed,  and  rest- 
less— the  mere  realities  of  Athenian  life,  even  with- 
out Archelaus,  would  suggest  human  relations,  du* 
ties,  action  and  suffering,  as  the  most  interesting 
materials  for  contemplation  and  discourse.     So- 
kratSs  could  not  go  into  the  public  assembly,  the 
Dikastery,  or  even  the  theatre — without  hearing 
discussions  about  what  was  just  or  unjust,  honour- 
able or  base,  expedient  or  hurtful,  &c.,  nor  without 
having  his  mind  conducted  to  the  inquiry,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  these  large  words  which  opposing 
disputants  often  invoked  with  equal  reverential  con- 
fidence.    Along  with  the  dialectic  and  generalising 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  7,  6.  ^OXcd;  tk  rwr  ovptu^Uuf,  §  ^jcacrra  6  &r6t 
fu^X^i^T^ai,  ^pOFTurri^y  ylyp€u4ai  ofrrrpcircy*  o&r€  yhp  cvpcr^  ^ufOp^ums 
avTct  MfuC€V  f  Zwiiy  (Afrt  ;ifap^(€cr^  Btoig  tbf  ^ytiro  n&y  faroOwo,  d 
cKftvoi  caxfyfivlaai  ovk  ifiovXffBrftraF,  Kuftvptvirai  ^  6»  Htf^ff  jcol  irapa- 
<l>povrj<r(u  rhv  ravra  fji€pifjt»&vra,  ovbipjirroif  ^  *Ava^ay6pas  fr€Lpt^p6vfiQt9, 
6  TO  fuyi<rra  tf^pop^vw  ini  r^  ras  r&p  0e&p  fiffx<^^^f  cfiyycicr^ac. 
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power  of  Sokrat^,  which  formed  his  bond  of  con* 
nection  with  such  minds  as  Plato — there  was  at  the 
same  time  a  vigorous  practicality,  a  large  stock  of 
positive  Athenian  experience,  with  which  Xenophon 
chiefly  sympathised  and  which  he  has  brought  out 
in  his  '  Memorabilia.'  Of  these  two  intellectual 
tendencies,  combined  with  a  strong  religious  senti- 
ment, the  character  of  SokratSs  is  composed  ;  and 
all  of  them  were  gratified  at  once,  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  admonitory  interrogation  on  the  rules 
and  purposes  of  human  life ;  from  which  there  was 
the  less  to  divert  him,  as  he  had  neither  talents  nor 
taste  for  public  speaking. 

That  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man* " —  Limits  of 
SokratSs  was  the  first  to  proclaim :  he  recognised  study  as 
the  security  and  happiness  of  man  both  as  the  single  by  so^^ 
end  of  study,  and  as  the  limiting  principle  whereby  '^*^ 
it  ought  to  be  circumscribed.     In  the  present  state 
to  which  science  has  attained,  nothing  is  more  curl* 
ous  than  to  look  back  at  the  rules  which  this  emi* 
nent  man  laid  down.    Astronomy — ^now  exhibiting 
the  maximum  of  perfection,  with  the  largest  and  most 
exact  power  of  predicting  future  phsenomena,  which 
human  science  has  ever  attained — ^was  pronounced 
by  him  to  be  among  the  divine  mysteries  which  it 
was  impossible  to  understand,  and  madness  to  in- 
vestigate— as  Anaxagoras  had  foolishly  pretended 
to  do.     He  admitted  indeed  that  there  was  advan-  > 
tage  in  knowing  enough  of  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  serve  as  an  index  to  the  change 
of  seasons,  and  as  guides  for  voyages,  journeys  by 

^  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1>  16.  AM;  dc  irtpi  t&»  dv0p»nti»p  d«\  dtc- 
XiytTo,  &c.     Compare  the  whole  of  this  chapter. 
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land,  or  night-watches :  but  thus  much  (he  said) 
might  easily  be  obtained  from  pilots  and  watchmen 
— while  all  beyond  was  nothing  but  waste  of  valua- 
ble time,  exhausting  that  mental  effort  which  ought 
to  be  employed  in  profitable  acquisitions.     He  re- 
duced geometry  to  its  literal  meaning  of  land-mea- 
suring, necessary  so  far  as  to  enable  any  one  to 
proceed  correctly  in  the  purchase,  sale,  or  division 
of  land,  which  any  man  of  common  attention  might 
do  almost  without  a  teacher — ^but  sillv  and  worth- 
less,  if  carried  beyond,  to  the  study  of  complicated 
diagrams^   Respecting  arithmetic,  he  gave  the  same 
qualified  permission  of  study  ;  but  as  to  general 
physics,  or  the  study  of  Nature,  he  discarded  it 
altogether :  ^^  Do  these  inquirers  (he  asked)  think 
that  they  already  know  human  affairs  well  enough, 
that  they  thus  begin  to  meddle  with  divine?    Do 
they  think  that  they  shall  be  able  to  excite  or  calm 
the  winds  and  the  rain  at  pleasure,  or  have  they  no 
other  view  than  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity  ?   Surely 
they  must  see  that  such  matters  are  beyond  human 
investigation.     Let  them  only  recollect  how  much 
the  greatest  men,  who  have  attempted  the  investi- 
gation, differ  in  their  pretended  results,  holding 
opinions  extreme  and  opposite  to  each  other,  like 
those  of  madmen  1 "    Such  was  the  view  which  So- 
kratSs  took  of  physical  science  and  its  prospects  ^ 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  7,  5. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  12-15.  Plato  entertained  muck  larger  views 
on  the  subject  of  physical  and  astronomical  studies  than  either  Sokrat^ 
or  Xenophon :  see  Plato,  Phsedrus,  c.  120.  p.  270  A;  and  Republic,  vii. 
c.  6-11.  p.  522  seq. 

His  treatise  De  Legibus,  however,  written  in  his  old  age,  falls  below 
this  tone. 
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It  is  the  very  same  scepticism  in  substance,  and 
carried  farther  in  degree,  though  hel*e  invested  with 
a  religious  colouring — for  which  Ritter  and  others 
so  severely  denounce  Gorgias.  But  looking  at 
matters  as  they  stood  in  440-430  b.c,  it  ought  not 
to  be  accounted  even  surprising,  much  less  blame- 
able.  To  an  acute  man  of  that  day,  physical  sci- 
ence as  then  studied  may  well  be  conceived  to 
have  promised  no  result ;  and  even  to  have  seemed 
worse  than  barren,  if  (like  SokratSs)  he  had  an  acute 
perception  how  much  of  human  happiness  was  for- 
feited by  immorality,  and  by  corrigible  ignorance — 
how  much  might  be  gained  by  devoting  the  same 
amount  of  earnest  study  to  this  latter  object.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit  remarking,  that  the  objection  of 
SokratSs — **  You  may  judge  how  unprofitable  are 
these  studies,  by  observing  how  widely  the  students 
differ  among  themselves" —  remains  in  high  favour 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  may  constantly  be 
seen  employed  against  theoretical  men  or  theoretical 
arguments,  in  every  department. 

Sokratds  desired  to  confine  the  studies  of  his  He  con- 
hearers  to  human  matters   as   distinguished  from  to  human 
divine — the  latter  comprehending  astronomy  and  Sistin-** 
physics.    He  looked  at  all  knowledge  from  the  point  g^^^^^ 
of  view  of  human  practice,  which  had  been  assigned  J^^jy 
by  the  gods  to  man  as  his  proper  subject  for  study 
and  learning,  and  with  reference  to  which,  therefore, 
they  managed  all  the  current  phaenomena  upon  prin- 
ciples of  constant  and  intelligible  sequence — so  that 
everyone  who  chose  to  learn,  might  learn — while 
those  who  took  no  such  pains  suffered  for  their 
neglect.     Even  in  these,  however,  the  most  careful 
study  was  not  by  itself  completely  sufficient ;  for  the 
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gods  did  not  condescend  to  submit  all  the  phe- 
nomena to  constant  antecedence  and  consequence, 
but  resenred  to  themselves  the  capital  turns  and 
junctures  for  special  sentence^     Yet  here  again,  if 
a  man  had  been  diligent  in  learning  all  that  the  gods 
permitted  to  be  learnt — and  if,   besides,   he  was 
assiduous  in  pious  court  to  them  and  in  soliciting 
special  information  by  way  of  prophecy — ^they  would 
be  gracious  to  him,  and  signify  beforehand  how  they 
intended  to  act  in  putting  the  final  hand  and  in 
settling  the  undecipherable  portions  of  the  problem\ 
The  kindness  of  the  gods  in  replpng  through  their 
oracles,  or  sending  information  by  sacrificial  signs 
or  prodigies,  in  cases  of  grave  difficulty — ^was,  in  the 
view  of  SokratSs,  one  of  the  most  signal  evidences 
of  their  care  for  the  human  race^.    To  seek  access 
to  these  prophecies,  or  indications  of  special  divine 
intervention  to  come,  was  the  proper  supplementary 
business  of  any  one  who  bad  done  as  much  for  him- 
self as  could  be  done  by  patient  study^.     But  as  it 
was  madness  in  a  man  to  solicit  special  information 
from  the  gods  on  matters  which  they  allowed  him 

Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  7*  Kal  rovs  /xAXomra^  oikovs  re  leol  irdXcAp 
icdXAs  ohefiirftp,  fua^ruajg  tiftri  irpo<r^€ltr$ai.  Tcicro»'ur&i>  piip  yap,  ^ 
XaXiccvrut^y,  ^  ytmpytK^,  fj  iaSpivtrmf  dpxufhf^t  ^  t&v  rocovnu'  tfpytm 
ffcTaoTiiciy,  fj  \oyumK6v,  fj  olKovofUKhvy  fj  trrparrjyiKhp  ytvtoBai — wayra 
rd  Toiavra  fiaBrffiara  Koi  dv6pa>irov  yv&fijj  aip€r€a  Mfu{€»  §hnt' 
TA  ^  ii4yitrra  t&¥  iv  rovrtHS  hf)9j  roift  Bto^s  iavrots  KaroKei- 
wttrBai,  &ir  ovbip  d^Xoy  mIvqi  roig  dvOp^noig,  &C. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  9-19.  "Effnj  dc  dctv,  A  /xcv  iiaBovras  voUtv 
tRkbiuaf  ol  B€o\f  fjMtf&avfur  A  ^  pjj  HrfKa  rocr  Mp^nrois  ^ort,  ntipao^ 
did  fiayriKJJs  irapa  rov  $€»»  fnoMyarBaC  rovs  y^  Btow,  els  Ar  DJf 
&{rif  aijpaivdv, 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  4, 15 ;  iy.  3, 12.  When  Xenophon  was  delibexm- 
ting  whether  he  should  take  military  service  under  Cyrus  the  ywinga, 
he  consulted  Sokratds,  who  advised  him  to  go  to  Delphi  and  suhmit  the 
case  to  the  oracle  (Xen.  Anabas.  iii.  1,  5). 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  7,  10. 
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to  learn  by  his  own  diligence — so  it  was  not  less 
madness  in  him  to  investigate  as  a  learner  that 
which  tbey  chose  to  keep  back  for  their  own  spe- 
cialty of  will'. 

Such  was  the  capital  innovation  made  by  Sokra-  importance 

A      •  i  1  •  /•  of  the  in- 

tes  m  regard  to  the  subject  of  Athenian  study,  noTatiou— 
bringmg  down  philosophy  (to  use  the  expression  of  of  new  and 
Cicero)  *  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth ;  and  such  SSraomcni 
his  attempt  to  draw  the  line  between  that  which  ^JJ^g^^^g. 
was,  and  was  not,  scientifically  discoverable— an  c«»Mon- 
attempt,  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  his  con- 
viction that  the  scientific  and  the  religious  point  of 
view  mutually  excluded  one  another,  so  that  where 
the  latter  began,  the  former  ended.  It  was  an  in* 
novation,  inestimable,  in  respect  to  the  new  matter 
which  it  let  in ;  of  little  import,  as  regards  that  which 
it  professed  to  exclude.  For  in  point  of  fact,  physical 
science,  though  partially  discouraged,  was  never  ab- 
solutely excluded,  through  any  prevalence  of  that 
systematic  disapproval  which  he,  in  common  with 
the  multitude  of  his  day,  entertained  :  if  it  became 
comparatively  neglected,  this  arose  rather  from  the 
greater  popularity,  and  the  more  abundant  and  ac- 
cessible matter,  of  that  which  he  introduced.  Phy- 
sical or  astronomical  science  was  narrow  in  amount, 
known  ouly  to  few,  and  even  with  those  few  it  did 
not  admit  of  being  expanded,  enlivened,  or  turned 
to  much  profitable  account  in  discussion.  But  the 
moral  and  political  phaenomena  on  which  SokratSs 
turned  the  light  of  speculation  were  abundant,  va- 
ried, familiar,  and  interesting  to  every  one ;  com- 
prising (to  translate  a  Greek  line  which  he  was  fond 

*  Xenopb.  Mem.  i.  1,  9 ;  it.  7>  6.        '  Cicero,  Tiiae.  DUp.  v.  4,  10, 
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of  quoting)  ''  all  the  good  aod  evil  which  has  be* 
fallen  you  in  your  home' ;  "  connected  too,  not 
merely  with  the  realities  of  the  present,  but  also 
with  the  literature  of  the  past,  through  the  gnomic 
and  other  poets. 

The  motives  which  determined  this  important 
innovation,  as  to  subject  of  study,  exhibit  Sokratds 
chiefly  as  a  religious  man  and  a  practical,  philan* 
thropic  preceptor — the  Xenophontic  hero.     His  in- 
novations, not  less  important,  as  to  method  and 
doctrine,  place  before  us  the  philosopher  and  dialec- 
tician— the  other  side  of  his  character,  or  the  Pla- 
tonic hero ;  faintly  traced  indeed,  yet  still  recog* 
nised  and  identified  by  Xenophon. 
innorations       ^'  Sokrat^s  (says  the  latter^)  continued  incessantly 
knt^Mto  discussing  human  affairs   (the  sense  of  this  word 
S^^^^ic"    ^U  be  understood  by  what  has  been  said  above, 
SdS"    P-  ^72),  investigating— What  is  piety?     What  is 
^H^PJ?^    impiety  ?     What  is  the  honourable  and  the  base  ? 
tions.         What  is  the  just  and  the  unjust  ?     What  is  tem- 
perance, or  unsound  mind  ?     What  is  courage  or 
cowardice  ?     What  is  a  city  ?     What  is  the  cha- 
racter fit  for  a  citizen?     What  is  authority  over 
men  ?    What  is  the  character  befitting  the  exercise 
of  such  authority?   and  other  similar  questions. 
Men  who  knew  these  matters  he  accounted  good 
and  honourable  ;  men  who  were  ignorant  of  them, 
he  assimilated  to  slaves." 

SokratSs  (says  Xenophon  again,  in  another 
passage)  considered  that  the  dialectic  process  con- 
sisted in  coming  together  and  taking  common  coun- 

'  "Om  rot  <V  fuyapoKTi  KaK6p  r*  iyoBSv  re  rcrvmu. 
'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1,  16. 
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sel,  to  distinguish  and  distribute  things  into  Genera 
or  Families,  so  as  to  learn  what  each  separate  thing 
really  was.  To  go  through  this  process  carefully 
was  indispensable,  as  the  only  way  of  enabling  a 
man  to  regulate  his  own  conduct,  aiming  at  good 
objects  and  avoiding  bad.  To  be  so  practised  as 
to  be  able  to  do  it  readily,  was  essential  to  make  a 
man  a  good  leader  or  adviser  of  others.  Every  man 
who  had  gone  through  the  process,  and  come  to 
know  what  each  thing  was,  could  also  of  course 
define  it  and  explain  it  to  others  ;  but  if  he  did  not 
know,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  went  wrong  him- 
self, and  put  others  wrong  besides*.  Moreover, 
Aristotle  says — "  To  SokratSs  we  may  unquestion- 
ably assign  two  novelties — Inductive  Discourses — 
and  the  Definitions  of  general  terms*." 

I  borrow  here  intentionally  from  Xenophon  in 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  5,  11,  12.  *AXX^  roU  iyxpArtiri  fi6vois  t^ttm 
aKotrfW  rii  KpaTurra  r&v  irpayfidraiv,  xal  Xdy^  Ka\  ^pyff  diaXeyov- 
rar  Kara  y€Vrj,  rh  fiiv  dyaBa  irpoaipeia'Bai,  r&v  dc  kok&v  dirfx^^^*' 
Kai  ovTios  e<l)irj  dpiarovs  T€  xal  €vbaifjLov§trrdTOvs  Bvbpas  yiyv€tr$<u,  ttai 
biaXtytcBai  dt/vara>rarovr.  "EKfnj  de  Ka\  ro  diaXeyccr^ai  ovofjLaaBijvai, 
€K  Tov  a-vviovras  Koiyj  povXevfaBai  bta\€yovras  Karh  ytyrj 
r^  npdyfiara'  dciy  odv  irtipdaBai  Bri  paKurra  irp6s  rovro  eroipov 
iavrhp  Trapaa'Keud(€iv,  Ka\  rovrov  pakiara  en-i/ieXcIcr^at*  (k  tovtov  yap 
yiyvfcBtu  Svdpas  dpUrrovs  re  Ka\  ^ytpoviKayrdrovs  icai  dia\€KTiK<OTdTovs, 

Surely  the  etymology  here  given  by  Xenophon  or  Sokratis  of  the 
word  dioXryco-^ai,  cannot  be  considered  as  satisfactory  ? 

Again,  iv.  6, 1.  ScDxpan/r  dc  rovs  piv  dd^ras  rt  eKatrrov  (Xrj  tS>p  tvronv, 
MpiCe  Koi  Tois  SKKois  hv  c^rfytiaBM  dvvaaBoi'  rovs  dc  pfl  dddras,  ovbev 
€<f>rj  Bavpaarhv  c u^oi,  avroifs  de  a<f>dXkfa'Bai  Koi  SXKovs  ir^aXXetv.  Qv 
ev€Ka  o'KOTT&v  (Tvv  Tois  (Tuvovai,  r«  fKaoTov  «lri  r&v  Svrav,  oidtiroT  cXi/yc* 
Hdvra  piv  oZv,  §  titopiCtro,  iroXtf  &»  tpyov  elij  dicfcX^ctv*  cv  oaois 
de  Koi  t6v  rpdirov  rijs  CTrto'icc^coDr  drjK&o'eiy  olpai,  roa'avra  Xe^to. 

'  Aristot.  Metaphys.  i.  6, 3.  p.  987  b.  ^aKpdrms  dc  n€p\  pip  rd  TfBtxd 
irpaypartvoptvov,  irtpX  de  T^r  oXjys  ^vcrecar  ovbkv — ip  pAvroi  rovroig  rA 
KoBSkov  fyTovPTOs  Koi  fftpl  dpurp&p  fTrurrrf^avros  irpitrov  rriv  ttdvotap, 
&c.     Again,  xiii.  4,  6-8.  p.  1078  b.    Avo  yap  itrrtv  S.  ri£  dv  dirodoltf 
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Commence,  preference  to  Plato ;  since  the  former,  tamely  de- 
anaiyticai  scribing  a  proccss  which  he  imperfectly  appre- 
ness^the  ciatcd,  identifies  it  so  much  the  more  completely 
^^oni  with  th^  ^^^  Sokrat6s — and  is  thus  a  better  witness 
j^^"**™  than  Plato,  whose  genius  not  only  conceived  but 
greatly  enlarged  it  for  didactic  purposes  of  his 
own.  In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  some 
mental  effort  is  required  to  see  anything  important 
in  the  words  of  Xenophon ;  so  familiar  has  every 
student  been  rendered  with  the  ordinary  terms 
and  gradations  of  logic  and  classification,— such 
as  Genus — Definition — Individual  things  as  com- 
prehended in  a  Genus — ^what  each  thing  is,  and  to 
what  genus  it  belongs,  &c.  But  familiar  as  these 
words  have  now  become,  they  denote  a  mental  pro- 
cess, of  which,  in  440-430  b.c,  few  men  besides 
SokratSs  had  any  conscious  perception.  Of  course 
men  conceived  and  described  things  in  classes^  as  is 
implied  in  the  very  form  of  language,  and  in  the 
habitual  junction  of  predicates  with  subjects  in  com- 
mon speech.  They  explained  their  meaning  clearly 
and  forcibly  in  particular  cases:  they  laid  down 

ScoKparci  ^ucaioas,  rovr  r  iiraicTiKovs  \6yovs  Koi  t6  6pi{€a6ai  itaO^ 
6\ov :  compare  ziii.  9,  35.  p.  1086  b ;  Cicero,  Topic,  x.  42. 

These  two  attributes,  of  the  discussions  carried  on  by  Sokrat^s,  explain 
the  epithet  attached  to  him  by  Timon  the  Sillographer,  that  lie  was  the 
leader  and  originator  of  the  accurate  talkers — 

*Ek  d'  Apa  T&p  dn€Kkive  \iOo^6os,  twofjMkio'Xfit, 
*£XX^M»y  €iraoib6s  dKpipo\6yovs  d7ro<f>jjvaf, 
Mvxr^p,  prjTop6pvKTO£,  vrrarrucbf,  etpcavtvnft. 
(ap.  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  19.) 

To  a  large  proportion  of  hearers  of  that  time  (as  of  other  times),  ac- 
curate thinking  and  talking  appeared  petty  and  in  bad  taste — ^  dxptPo- 
\oyla  fUKp<mp€irfs  (Aiistot.  Ethic.  Nikomach.  iv.  4.  p.  1122  b;  also 
Aristot.  Metaphys.  ii.  3.  p.  995  a).  Even  Plato  thinks  himself  obliged 
to  make  a  sort  of  apology  for  it  (Theeetet.  c.  102.  p.  184  C).  No  doubt 
Timon  used  the  word  ait^i/8oX($yovf  in  a  sneering  sense. 
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maxims,  argued  questions,  stated  premises,  and 
drew  conclusions,  on  trials  in  the  Dikastery,  or  de- 
bates in  the  assembly :  they  had  an  abundant  poe- 
tical literature,  which  appealed  to  every  variety  of 
emotion :  they  were  beginning  to  compile  historical 
narrative,  intermixed  with  reflection  and  criticism. 
But  though  all  this  was  done,  and  often  admirably 
well  done,  it  was  wanting  in  that  analytical  con- 
sciousness which  would  have  enabled  any  one  to 
describe,  explain,  or  vindicate  what  he  was  doing. 
The  ideas  of  men — speakers  as  well  as  hearers,  the 
productive  minds  as  well  as  the  recipient  multitude 
— ^were  associated  together  in  groups  favourable 
rather  to  emotional  results,  or  to  poetical,  rhetorical, 
narrative  and  descriptive  effect,  than  to  methodical 
generalisation,  to  scientific  conception,  or  to  proof 
either  inductive  or  deductive.  That  reflex  act  of 
attention  which  enables  men  to  understand,  com- 
pare, and  rectify,  their  own  mental  process,  was  only 
just  beginning.  It  was  a  recent  novelty  on  the  part 
of  the  rhetorical  teachers,  to  analyse  the  component 
parts  of  a  public  harangue,  and  to  propound  some 
precepts  for  making  men  tolerable  speakers.  Pro- 
tagoras was  just  setting  forth  various  grammatical 
distinctions,  while  Prodikus  discriminated  the  sig- 
nifications of  words  nearly  equivalent  and  liable  to 
be  confounded.  All  these  proceedings  appeared 
then  so  new^  as  to  incur  the  ridicule  even  of  Plato : 
yet  they  were  branches  of  that  same  analytical  ten- 

'  How  slowly  grammatical  analysis  proceeded  among  the  Greeks, 
and  how  long  it  was  hefore  they  got  at  what  are  now  elementary  ideas 
in  every  instructed  man's  mind — ^may  be  seen  in  Grafenhahn,  Geschichte 
der  Klassischen  Philologie  im  Alterthum,  s.  89-92,  &c.  On  this  point, 
these  Sophists  seem  to  have  been  decidedly  in  advance  of  their  age. 

2p2 
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dency  which  SokratSs  now  carried  into  scientific 
inquiry.  It  may  he  doubted  whether  any  one  before 
him  ever  used  the  words  Genus  and  Species  (origi- 
nally meaning  Family  and  Form)  in  the  philosophi- 
cal sense  now  exclusively  appropriated  to  them. 
Not  one  of  those  many  names  (called  by  logicians 
names  of  the  second  intention)  y  which  imply  distinct 
attention  to  various  parts  of  the  logical  process, 
and  enable  us  to  consider  and  criticise  it  in  detail — 
then  existed.  All  of  them  grew  out  of  the  schools 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  subsequent  philosophers, 
so  that  we  can  thus  trace  them  in  their  beginning  to 
the  common  root  and  father,  Sokrat^s. 
Sokrat^  To  Comprehend  the  full  value  of  the  improve- 

com  pared  *  * 

with  pre-  mcuts  struck  out  by  SokratSs,  we  have  only  to 
Bophen.  examine  the  intellectual  paths  pursued  by  his  pre- 
decessors or  contemporaries.  He  set  to  himself 
distinct  and  specific  problems — "  What  is  justice? 
What  is  piety,  courage,  political  government  ?  What 
is  it  which  is  really  denoted  by  such  great  and  im- 
portant names,  bearing  upon  the  conduct  or  happi- 
ness of  man  ?  '*  Now  it  has  been  already  remarked 
that  Anaxagoras,  EmpedoklSs,  Demokritus,  the  Py- 
thagoreans, all  had  still  present  to  their  minds  those 
vast  and  undivided  problems  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted down  from  the  old  poets ;  bending  their 
minds  to  the  invention  of  some  svstem  which  would 
explain  them  all  at  once,  or  assist  the  imagination 
in  conceiving  both  how  the  Kosmos  first  began,  and 
how  it  continued  to  move  on*.    Ethics  and  physics, 

1  This  same  tendency,  to  break  off  from  the  vague  aggregate  then 
coiiceiTed  as  Physics,  is  discernible  in  the  Hippokratic  treatises,  and 
even  in  the  treatise  De  Antique  Medicin&,  which  M.  Littr^  places  first 
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man  and  nature,  were  all  blended  together }  and  the 
Pythagoreans,  who  explained  all  Nature  by  numbers 
Bj^d  numerical  relations,  applied  the  same  explana- 
tion to  moral  attributes — considering  justice  to  be 
symbolised  by  a  perfect  equation,  or  by  four,  the 
first  of  all  square  numbers ^  These  early  philo- 
sophers endeavoured  to  find  out  the  beginnings,  the 
component  elements,  the  moving  cause  or  causes, 
of  things  in  the  mass^  ;  but  the  logical  distribution 
into  Genus,  Species,  and  individuals,  does  not  seem 

in  his  edition,  and  considers  to  be  the  production  of  Hippokrat^s  him- 
self, in  which  case  it  would  be  contemporary  with  SokratSs.  On  this 
subject  of  authorship,  however,  other  critics  do  not  agree  with  him : 
see  the  question  examined  in  his  vol.  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  295  seq, 

Hippokrates  (if  he  be  the  author)  begins  by  deprecating  the  attempt 
to  connect  the  study  of  medicine  with  physical  or  astronomical  hypo- 
thesis (c.  2),  and  he  farther  protests  against  the  procedure  of  various 
medical  writers  and  Sophists,  or  philosophers,  such  as  Empedokl^,  who 
set  themselves  to  make  out  "  what  man  was  from  the  beginning,  how 
he  began  first  to  exist,  and  in  what  manner  he  was  constructed '^  (c.  20). 
This  does  not  belong  (he  says)  to  medicine,  which  ought  indeed  to  be 
studied  as  a  comprehensive  whole,  but  as  a  whole  determined  by  and 
bearing  reference  to  its  own  end :  "  You  ought  to  study  the  nature  of 
man,  what  he  is  with  reference  to  that  which  he  eats  and  drinks,  and  to 
all  his  other  occupations  or  habits,  and  to  the  consequences  resulting 
from  each" — 6,ti  ianv  Mpomos  trp6s  tA  €<r6i6fi€pa  Kal  irofSfitpa,  koi 
S,Ti  7rp6s  ra  SXXa  iirirrfievfiaTa,  Koi  6,Ti  a<fi  inaurrav  iicdtrnp  (vfififf^ 
orreu. 

The  spirit,  in  which  HippokratSs  here  approaches  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, is  exceedingly  analogous  to  that  which  dictated  the  innovation  of 
Sokrat^i  in  respect  to  the  study  of  Ethics.  The  same  character  per- 
vades the  treatise,  De  Aere,  Locis  et  Aquis — a  definite  and  predetermined 
field  of  inquiry,  and  the  Hippokratic  treatises  generally, 

^  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  i.  5.  p.  985,  986.  t6  fiiv  Toi6vb€  r&v  api$fimu 
ftaOoi  iucatoavvri,  t6  dc  rouivdc  ^x4  '^^  povs,  €r«pov  hi  Kaip6f,  &c. 
Ethica  Magna,  i.  1.  ^  ^ucaioavvrf  dpi3fi6s  ItraKis  uros:  see  Brandis, 
Gesch.  der  Gr.  Rom.  Philos.  Izxxii.  Ixxxiii.  p.  492. 

'  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  iii.  3.  p.  998  A.  Olop  'EftircdoicX^r  irvp  Koi  vdtop 
KOI  ra  fjLera  rovrmv,  (rToix^id  <f>rja'Uf  fOHU  cf  &y  ctrri  ra  Strra  iwnapxov' 
ra>y,  aXX*  ovk.  ms  ytvrj  Xcyci  ravra  r&p  ^yrtav.    That  generic  division 
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to  have  suggested  itself  to  them,  or  to  have  been 
made  a  subject  of  distinct  attention  by  any  one  before 
SokratSs.  To  study  Ethics,  or  human  dispositions 
and  ends,  apart  from  the  physical  world,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  theory  of  their  own,  referring  to  human  good 
and  happiness  as  the  sovereign  and  comprehensive 
end^ ;  to  treat  each  of  the  great  and  familiar  words 
designating  moral  attributes,  as  logical  aggregates 
comprehending  many  judgments  in  particular  cases, 
and  connoting.a  certain  harmony  or  consistency  of 
purpose  among  the  separate  judgments  ;  to  bring 
many  of  these  latter  into  comparison,  by  a  scruti- 
nising dialectical  process,  so  as  to  test  the  con- 
sistency and  completeness  of  the  logical  aggregate 

and  subdivision  was  unknown  or  unpractised  by  these  eariy  men,  is 
noticed  by  Plato  (Sophist,  c.  114.  p.  267  D)> 

Aristotle  thinks  that  the  Pythagoreans  had  some  funt  and  obscure 
notion  of  the  log;ical  genus — 7r€p\  rod  ri  itrnp  ifp^ovro  fUp  Xtytur  «u 
6piC€(r6ai,  Xiav  dc  dirX^f  etrpceyftanvBtfa-av  (Metaphys.  i.  5, 29.  p.  986  B). 
But  we  see  by  comparing  two  other  passages  in  that  treatise  (xiii.  4, 6. 
p.  1078  b  with  i.  5,  2.  p.  985  b)  that  the  Pythagorean  definitioiis  of 
Katp6s,  t6  bUoiov,  &c.  were  nothing  more  than  certain  numerical  fan- 
cies ;  so  that  these  words  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  have  designated,  in 
their  view,  logical  genera.  Nor  can  the  ten  Pythagorean  irwrroixuu, 
or  parallel  series  of  contraries,  be  called  by  that  name;  arranged  in 
order  to  gratify  a  fancy  about  the  perfection  of  the  number  ten,  which 
fancy  afterwards  seems  to  have  passed  to  Aristotle  himself  when  draw- 
ing up  his  ten  predicaments. 

See  a  valuable  Excursus  upon  the  Aristotelian  expressions  rx  i<m — 
ri  fjv  €Uftu,  &c.,  appended  to  Schwegler's  edition  of  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physica,  vol.  ii.  p.  369.  p.  378. 

About  the  few  and  imperfect  definitions  which  Aristotle  seems  also 
to  ascribe  to  Demokritus,  see  Trendelenburg,  Comment,  ad  Aristot.  De 
AnimH,  p.  212. 

>  Aristotle  remarks  about  the  Pythagoreans,  that  they  referred  the 
virtues  to  number  and  numerical  relations — ^not  giving  to  them  a  theory 
of  their  own — rhs  yap  dptrhf  tls  rovs  dpiB/iovf  dvay»v  ovk  olKtiap 
T&v  dp€T&y  TTjif  0§iopiav  cfltHctro  (Ethic.  Magn.  i.  1). 
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or  general  notioD,  as  it  stood  in  every  man's  mind : 
— ^all  these  were  parts  of  the  same  forward  move- 
ment which  Sokratds  originated. 

It  was  at  that  time  a  great  progress  to  break  down  Great  step 
the  unwieldy  mass  conceived  by  former  philosophers  Sokntds  in 
as  science ;  and  to  study  Ethics  apart,  with  a  refer-  founlition 
ence,  more  or  less  distinct,  to  their  own  appropriate  Joglc^er- 
end.    Nay,  we  see  (if  we  may  trust  the  *  Phaedon'  of  ^q^^" 
Plato  M  that  Sokrat^,  before  he  resolved  on  such  Piato,and 

systema- 

pronounced  severance,  had  tried  to  construct,  or  tisedby 
had  at  least  yearned  after,  an  undivided  and  re- 
formed system  including  Physics  also  under  the 
Ethical  end ;  a  scheme  of  optimistic  physics,  apply- 
ing the  general  idea  ^*  What  was  best "  as  the  com- 
manding principle  from  whence  physical  explana- 
tions were  to  be  deduced  ;  which  he  hoped  to  find, 
but  did  not  find,  in  Anaxagoras.  But  it  was  a  still 
greater  advance  to  seize,  and  push  out  in  con- 
scious application,  the  essential  features  of  that 
logical  process,  upon  the  correct  performance  of 
which  all  our  security  for  general  truth  depends. 
The  notions  of  Genus,  subordinate  Genera,  and  in- 
dividuals as  comprehended  under  them  (we  need 
not  here  notice  the- points  on  which  Plato  and  Ari- 
stotle differed  from  each  other  and  from  the  modem 
conceptions  on  that  subject),  were  at  that  time  newly 
brought  into  clear  consciousness  in  the  human  mind. 
The  profusion  of  logical  distribution  employed  in 
some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  such  as  the  So- 
phistSs  and  the  Politicus,  seems  partly  traceable  to 
his  wish  to  familiarise  hearers  with  that  which  was 
then  a  novelty,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  its  develop- 

^  Plato,  Phaedon,  c.  102  $eq,  p.  96,  97. 
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meat,  and  diversify  its  mode  of  application.  He 
takes  numerous  indirect  opportunities  of  bringing 
it  out  into  broad  light,  by  putting,  into  the  months 
of  his  dialogists,  answers  implying  complete  in- 
attention to  it,  exposed  afterwards  in  the  course  of 
the  dialogue  by  Sokratds  ^  What  was  now  begun 
by  Sokratds,  and  improved  by  Plato,  was  embodied 
as  part  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  formal  logic 
by  the  genius  of  Aristotle ;  a  system  which  was  not 
only  of  extraordinary  value  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
cesses and  controversies  of  its  time,  but  which  also, 
having  become  insensibly  worked  into  the  minds  of 
instructed  men,  has  contributed  much  to  form  what 
is  correct  in  the  habits  of  modem  thinking.  Though 
it  has  been  now  enlarged  and  recast,  by  some  modern 
authors  (especially  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his 
admirable  System  of  Logic)  into  a  structure  com- 
mensurate with  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge  and 
extension  of  positive  method  belonging  to  the  present 
day — ^we  must  recollect  that  the  distance,  between 

^  As  one  ipecimen  among  rnany^  see  Plato,  Theaetet.  c.  11.  p.  146  D. 
It  is  maintained  by  Brandis,  and  in  part  by  C.  Heyder  (see  Heyder, 
Kritische  Darstellung  und  Vergleichung  der  Aristotelischen  iind  He- 
gelschen  Dialektik,  part  i.  p.  85,  129),  that  the  logical  process,  called 
Division,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  been  employed  by  Sokrat^ 
along  ^ith  Definition,  but  begins  with  Plato :  in  proof  of  which  they 
remark  that  in  the  two  Platonic  dialogues  called  Sophistds  and  Politi- 
cus,  wherein  this  process  is  most  abundantly  employed,  Sokrat^  is  not 
the  conductor  of  the  conversation. 

Little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  circumstance,  I  think ;  and  the  terms 
in  which  Xenophon  describes  the  method  of  Sokratds  (dtoXeyon-ar  kot^ 
yivi}  rh  TrpayfJkoray  Mem.  iv.  5,  12)  seem  to  imply  the  one  process  as 
well  as  the  other :  indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  them  apart, 
with  so  abundant  a  talker  as  Sokratds.  Pkto  doubtless  both  enlarged 
and  systematised  the  Method  in  every  way,  and  especially  made  greater 
use  of  the  process  of  Division,  because  he  pushed  the  Dialogue  further 
into  positive  scientific  research  than  Sokratls. 
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the  best  modern  logic  and  that  of  Aristotle,  is  hardly 
so  great  as  that  between  Aristotle  and  those  who 
preceded  him  by  a  century — Empedoklds,  Anax- 
agoras,  and  the  Pythagoreans  ;  and  that  the  move- 
ment in  advance  of  these  latter  commences  with 
SokratSs. 

By  Xenophon,  by  Plato,  and  by  Aristotle,  the  Dialectical 
growth  as  well  as  the  habitual  use  of  logical  classi-  pi^^b^' 
fication  is  represented  as  concurrent  with  and  de-  ^^mw" 
pendent  upon  dialectics.     In  this  methodised  dis-  ^J^^^" 
cussion,  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  marked  socia-  method  and 

•^  subject. 

bility  of  the  Greek  character,  the  quick  recurrence 
of  short  question  and  answer  was  needful  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  attention,  at  a  time  when  the  habit  of 
close  and  accurate  reflection  on  abstract  subjects 
had  been  so  little  cultivated.  But  the  dialectics  of 
SokratSs  had  far  greater  and  more  important  pecu- 
liarities than  this.  We  must  always  consider  his 
method  in  conjunction  with  the  subjects  to  which 
he  applied  it.  As  those  subjects  were  not  recon- 
dite or  special,  but  bore  on  the  practical  life  of  the 
house,  the  market-place,  the  city,  the  Dikastery, 
the  gymnasium,  or  the  temple,  with  which  every 
one  was  familiar — so  Sokratds  never  presented  him- 
self as  a  teacher,  nor  as  a  man  having  new  know- 
ledge to  communicate.  On  the  contrary,  he  dis- 
claimed such  pretensions,  uniformly  and  even  os- 
tentatiously. But  the  subjects  on  which  he  talked 
were  just  those  which  every  one  professed  to  know 
perfectly  and  thoroughly,  and  on  which  every  one 
believed  himself  in  a  condition  to  instruct  others, 
rather  than  to  require  instruction  for  himself.  On 
such  questions  as  these — What  is  justice? — What 
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is  piety? — What  is  a  democracy? — ^What  is  a  law? 
— every  man  fancied  that  he  could  give  a  confident 
opinion,  and  even  wondered  that  any  other  person 
should  feel  a  difficulty.  When  SokratSs,  professing 
ignorance,  put  any  such  question,  he  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  an  answer,  given  offhand,  and 
with  very  little  reflection.  The  answer  purported 
to  be  the  explanation  or  definition  of  a  term — ^fami- 
liar  indeed,  but  of  wide  and  comprehensive  import 
— given  by  one  who  had  never  before  tried  to  render 
to  himself  an  account  of  what  it  meant.  Having 
got  this  answer,  SokratSs  put  fresh  questions  ap- 
plying it  to  specific  cases,  to  which  the  respondent 
was  compelled  to  give  answers  inconsistent  with  the 
first;  thus  showing  that  the  definition  was  either 
too  narrow,  or  too  wide,  or  defective  in  some  essen- 
tial condition.  The  respondent  then  amended  his 
answer ;  but  this  was  a  prelude  to  other  questions, 
which  could  only  be  answered  in  ways  inconsistent 
with  the  amendment;  and  the  respondent,  after 
many  attempts  to  disentangle  himself,  was  obliged 
to  plead  guilty  to  the  inconsistencies,  with  an  ad- 
mission that  he  could  make  no  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  original  query,  which  had  at  first  appeared 
so  easy  and  familiar.  Or  if  he  did  not  himself  ad- 
mit this,  the  hearers  at  least  felt  it  forcibly.  The 
dialogue,  as  given  to  us,  commonly  ends  with  a 
result  purely  negative,  proving  that  the  respondent 
was  incompetent  to  answer  the  question  proposed 
to  him,  in  a  manner  consistent  and  satisfactory  even 
to  himself  SokratSs,  as  he  professed  from  the  be- 
ginning to  have  no  positive  theory  to  support,  so 
he  maintains  to  the  end  the  same  air  of  a  learner. 
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who  would  be  glad  to  solve  the  difficulty  if  he  could, 
but  regrets  to  find  himself  disappointed  of  that 
instruction  which  the  respondent  had  promised. 

We  see  by  this  description  of  the  cross-exami-  Essential 

,  connexion 

ning  path  of  this  remarkable  man,  how  intimate  was  also  be. 
the  bond  of  connexion  between  the  dialectic  method  dialectic 
and  the  logical  distribution  of  particulars  into  spe-  Selb^^^ 
cies  and  genera.     The  discussion  first  raised  by  ^['Jjjj?'^^'* 
Sokratds  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  some  large  ge-  matter— 
neric  term:  the  queries  whereby  he  follows  it  up,  Many  and 
bring  the  answer  given  into  collision  with  various  om5  ^ 
particulars  which  it  ought  not  to  comprehend,  yet 
does — or  with  others,  which  it  ought  to  comprehend, 
but  does  not.     It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  latent 
and  undefined  cluster  of  association,  which  has 
grown  up  round  a  familiar  term,  is  as  it  were  pene- 
trated by  a  fermenting  leaven,  forcing  it  to  expand 
into  discernible  portions,  and  bringing  the  appro^ 
priate  function  which  the  term  ought  to  fulfill,  to 
become  a  subject  of  distinct  consciousness.     The 
inconsistencies  into  which  the  hearer  i^  betrayed  in 
his  various  answers  proclaim  to  him  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  yet  acquired  anything  like  a  clear  and  full 
conception  of  the  common  attribute  which  binds  to- 
gether the  various  particulars  embraced  under  some 
term  which  is  ever  upon  his  lips — or  perhaps  enable 
him  to  detect  a  different  fact,  not  less  important, 
that  there  is  no  such  common  attribute,  and  that  the 
generalisation  is  merely  nominal  and  fallacious.  In 
either  case,  he  is  put  upon  the  train  of  thought  which 
leads  to  a  correction  of  the  generalisation,  and  lights 
him  on  to  that  which  Plato  ^  calls  seeing  the  One  in 

'  Plato,  Ph»dru8,  c.  109.  p.  266  D ;  Sophistfis,  c.  83.  p.  263  E. 
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the  Many,  and  the  Many  in  the  One.  Without  any 
predecessor  to  copy,  Sokrat^s  fell  as  it  were  instinct- 
ively into  that  which  Aristotle^  describes  as  the 
doable  track  of  the  dialectic  process — breaking  up 
the  One  into  Many  and  recombining  the  Many  into 
One :  the  former  duty,  at  once  the  first  and  the  most 
essential,  SokratSs  performed  directly  by  his  analy- 
tical string  of  questions — the  latter,  or  synthetical 
process,  was  one  which  he  did  not  often  directly  un- 
dertake, but  strove  so  to  arm  and  stimulate  the 
hearer's  mind,  as  to  enable  him  to  do  it  for  himself. 
This  One  and  Many  denote  the  logical  distribution 
of  a  multifarious  subject-matter  under  generic  terms, 
with  clear  understanding  of  the  attributes  implied  or 
connoted  by  each  term,  so  as  to  discriminate  those 
particulars  to  which  it  really  applies.  At  a  moment 
when  such  logical  distribution  was  as  yet  novel  as 
a  Subject  of  consciousness,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
probed  and  laid  out  in  the  mind  by  any  less  strin- 
gent process  than  the  cross-examining  dialectics  of 
Sokratds — applied  to  the  analysis  of  some  attempts 
at  definition  hastily  given  by  respondents ;  that  **  in- 

I  ductive  discourse  and  search  for  (clear  general  notions 

or)  definitions  of  general  terms,"  which  Aristotle 
so  justly  points  out  as  his  peculiar  innovation. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  persuasion  of  re- 
ligious mission  under  which  Sokrat^s  acted  in  pur- 

I 

I  ^  Aristot.  Topic,  viii.  14.  p.  164,  b.  2.  'Earl  fih  yhp  «;  dsrXof  ciirely 

I  bidktKTiKbs,  6  irporariKhs  Koi  €V<TTaTiK6s.   ^Etrrl  bi  t6  fUv  npo-niv^xrBaiy 

tv  iroif  (V  rh  ttXcio)  (dci  yap  ^v  oKas  \ri<f>Bijvai  irphs  h  6  \6yos)  to  d* 

ivltrraa-Bcu,  t6  tv  vroXXa*  fj  yap  duupel  fj  dpaip€i,  to  fUp  Mov£,  t6  d* 

ov,  T&v  7rpoT€ivopfv<av, 

It  was  from  Sokrat^s  that  dialectic  skill  derived  its  great  extension 

and  development  (Aristot.  Metaphys.  xiii.  4.  p.  1078  b. 
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suing  this  system  of  conversation  and  interrogation.  Penuision 
He  probably  began  it  in  a  tentative  way*,  upon  a  miwionTn* 
modest  scale,  and  under  the  pressure  of  logical  em-  ^^^ng 
barrassment  weighine  on  his  own  mind.     But  as  wmto 

o        o  extend  his 

he  proceeded,  and  found  himself  successful  as  well  coUoqmai 
as  acquinng  reputation  among  a  certam  circle  of  miif ation  to 
friends,  his  earnest  soul  became  more  and  more  ^    "*"' 
penetrated  with  devotion  to  that  which  he  regarded 
as  a  duty.     It  was  at  this  time  probably,  that  his 
frien4  Chaerephon  came  back  with  the  oracular 
answer  from  Delphi  (noticed  a  few  pages  above)  to 
which  SokratSs  himself  alludes  as  having  prompted 
him  to  extend  the  range  of  his  conversation,  and  to 
question  a  class  of  persons  whom  he  had  not  before 
ventured  to  approach — the  noted  politicians,  poets, 
and  artisans.     He  found  them  more  confident  than 
humbler  individuals  in  their  own  wisdom,  but  quite 
as  unable  to  reply  to  his  queries  without  being 
driven  to  contradictory  answers. 

Such  scrutiny  of  the  noted  men  in  Athens  is  made  Hi«  crou- 
tostandprominent  in  the  *  Platonic  Apology,*because  ^^'^"^ 
it  was  the  principal  cause  of  that  unpopularity  which  ^^^^  ^ 
SokratSs  at  once  laments  and  accounts  for  before  notcdmen, 

but  of 

the  Dikasts.     Nor  can  we  doubt  that  it  was  the  univenai 
most  impressive  portion  of  his  proceedings,  in  the  *pp^^*°^* 
eyes  both  of  enemies  and  admirers,  as  well  as  the 
most  flattering  to  his  own  natural  temper.     Never- 
theless it  would  be  a  mistake  to  present  this  part  of 
the  general  purpose  of  Sokratfis — or  of  his  divine 

^  What  Plato  makes  SokratSs  say  in  the  Euthyphron,  e.  12.  p.  11 D — 
Ajea>v  €lfii  aoffios.,  &c.,  may  be  accounted  as  true  at  least  in  the  b^^- 
ning  of  the  active  career  of  Sokratds :  compare  the  Hippias  Minor^  c.  18. 
p.  376  B ;  Laches,  c.  33.  p.  200  £. 
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mission,  if  we  adopt  his  own  language — as  if  it  were 
the  whole;  and  to  describe  him  as  one  standing 
forward  merely  to  unmask  select  leading  men,  poli- 
ticians, sophists,  poets,  or  others,  who  had  acquired 
unmerited  reputation,  and  were  puffed  up  with 
foolish  conceit  of  their  own  abilities,  being  in  reality 
shallow  and  incompetent.  Such  an  idea  of  SokratSs 
is  at  once  inadequate  and  erroneous.  His  conver- 
sation (as  I  have  before  remarked)  was  absolutely 
universal  and  indiscriminate;  while  the  mental 
defect  which  he  strove  to  rectify  was  one  not  at  all 
peculiar  to  leading  men,  but  common  to  them  with 
the  mass  of  mankind — though  seeming  to  be  ex- 
aggerated in  them,  partly  because  more  is  expected 
from  them,  partly  because  the  general  feeling  of 
self-estimation  stands  at  a  higher  level,  naturally 
and  reasonably,  in  their  bosoms,  than  in  those  of 
ordinary  persons.  That  defect  was,  the  "  seeming 
and  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  on 
human  life  with  its  duties,  purposes,  and  conditions 
— the  knowledge  of  which  Sokratfis  called  empha- 
tically '^  human  wisdom,"  and  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  dignity  of  a  freeman ;  while  he  treated  other 
branches  of  science  as  above  the  level  of  man\  and 

^  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  1,  12-16.  n<$rcpdv  irorc  vofiia-avns  Ikop&s  ifhti 
TavOpaireM  6(dcvai  tpxovrcu,  (the  physical  philosophers)  cirl  ro  w€pX  rSiv 
Toiovrav  <f)povTi(eiv'  ^  ra  flip  d»0f>&7r€M  wap€PT€g,  rA  dc  ^aifi6vui  ctjco- 

vov>rr€£,  ffyovvrai  rh  wpoariKoyTa  nparrtof Avr6f  di  wtpl  rw 

difBp6»ir€i<ov  atl  dieXcycro,  <rKoir»y,  ri  €va'tpis,  ri  oo-e/Scp  kcu  V€p\ 
T&v  SKK^^v,  H  Tovt  pjev  fldSras  rfyciro  KoKoifs  KceyaSovs  €hm,  roifs  dc 
dyvoovvras  dpbpairodwdeis  &v  SiKoias  KtKkriaBai, 

Plato,  Apolog.  Sok.  c.  5.  p.  20  D.  ^rr^p  ifrrXv  Zo-od^  apBpwrbnf  <ro^ta* 
rf  2vrt  yap  K^vbvp€vcl^  ravrrfv  tlvai  trees'  o^rot  dc  rax  ^»  <^f  ^^pn 
Tkeyov,  /i€((«»  Tivii  fj  Kor  &v6pwTov  co^lav  (n}(f>ol  tUv,  &c.  Compare 
c.  9.  p.  23  A. 
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as  a  stretch  of  curiosity,  not  merely  superfluous,  but 
reprehensible.  His  warfare  against  such  false  per- 
suasion of  knowledge,  in  one  man  as  well  as  an- 
other, upon  those  subjects  (for  with  him,  I  repeat, 
we  must  never  disconnect  the  method  from  the 
subjects) — clearly  marked  even  in  Xenophon,  is 
abundantly  and  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fertile 
genius  of  Plato,  and  constituted  the  true  missionary 
scheme  which  pervaded  the  last  half  of  his  long  life : 
a  scheme  far  mpre  comprehensive,  as  well  as  more 
generous,  than  those  anti-Sophistic  polemics  which 
are  assigned  to  him  by  so  many  authors  as  his 
prominent  object*. 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  his  examination,  there  Leading 
was  no  topic  upon  which  Sokratfes  more  frequently  directldthc 
insisted,  than  the  contrast  between  the  state  of  sotot^ 
men's  knowledge  on  the  general  topics  of  man  and  contest 
society — and  that  which  artists  or  professional  men  the  special 
possessed  in  their  respective  special  crafts.     So  mSX^*" 
perpetually  did  he  reproduce  this  comparison,  that  Suti'^of 

social  life. 

*  It  is  this  narrow  purpose  that  Plutarch  ascribes  to  Sokrat^^  Quse- 
stiones  Platonicse,  p.  999  £ :  compare  also  Tennemann,  Geschicht.  der 
Philos.  part  ii.  art.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

Amidst  the  customary  outpouring  of  groundless  censure  against  the 
Sophists,  which  Tennemann  here  gives,  one  assertion  is  remarkable. 
He  tells  us  that  it  was  the  more  easy  for  Sokratis  to  put  down  the 
Sophists,  since  their  shallowness  and  worthlessness,  after  a  short  period 
of  vogue,  had  already  been  detected  by  intelligent  men,  and  was  be- 
coming discredited. 

It  is  strange  to  find  such  an  assertion  made,  for  a  period  between 
42(^-399  B.C.,  the  »ra  when  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  Uippias,  &c.  reached 
the  maximum  of  celebrity. 

And  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  statement,  that  Sokratds  put  down 
the  Sophists,  when  we  recollect  that  the  Megaric  school  and  Antisthen^s 
— ^both  emanating  from  Sokrat6s — are  more  frequently  attacked  than 
any  one  else  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  as  having  all  those  sceptical  and 
disputatious  propensities  with  which  the  Sophists  are  reproached  ? 
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his  enemies  accused  him  of  wearing  it  threadbare^ 
Take  a  man  of  special  vocation — a  carpenter,  a 
brazier,  a  pilot,  a  musician,  a  surgeon — and  examine 
him  on  the  state  of  his  professional  knowledge — 
you  will  find  him  able  to  indicate  the  persons  from 
whom,  and  the  steps  by  which,  he  first  acquired  it : 
he  can  describe  to  you  his  general  aim,  with  the 
particular  meanswhich  he  employs  to  realize  the  aim, 
as  well  as  the  reason  why  such  means  must  be  em- 
ployed and  why  precautions  must  be  taken  to  combat 
such  and  such  particular  obstructions :  he  can  teach 
his  profession  to  others :  in  matters  relating  to  his 
profession,  he  counts  as  an  authority,  so  that  no  ex- 
tra-professional person  thinks  of  contesting  the  deci- 
sion of  a  surgeon  in  case  of  disease,  or  of  a  pilot  at 
sea.  But  while  such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  every 
special  art,  how  great  is  the  contrast  in  reference  to 
the  art  of  righteous,  social,  and  useful  living,  which 
forms,  or  ought  to  form,  the  common  business  alike 
important  to  each  and  to  all !  On  this  subject  So- 
krat^s*  remarked  that  every  one  felt  perfectly  well- 

"  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  101.  p.  491  A. 

Kalliklds.  *Qs  del  ravrh  Xeytts,  &  Scbxparc?.  Sokrat^  Ov  fuSvor 
y€,  &  KoXXiieXcif,  oKka  irtpl  t&p  avr&v,  Kallikl^.  N^  rovs  ^ow, 
aT^xif^s  yf  acl  <rKVT€as  Koi  Kpa(f>€as  Koi  fiay€ipovs  Xeyooy  Ktu 
larpovs,  ovbiv  iravfj.  Compare  Plato,  Symposion,  p.  221  E;  also 
Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  2,  37 ;  iv.  5,  5. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  refer  to  specific  passages  in  manifestation  of  the 
contrast  set  forth  in  the  text,  which  however  runs  through  large  por- 
tions of  many  Platonic  dialogues,  under  one  form  or  another :  see  the 
Menon,  c.  27-33.  p.  90-94 ;  Protagoras,  c.  28,  29.  p.  319,  320;  Poli- 
ticus,  c.  38.  p.299  D;  Laches,  c.  11,  12.  p.  185,  186;  Gorgias,  c.  121. 
p.  501  A;  Alkibiadfis,  i.  c.  12-14.  p.  108,  109,  110. c. 20.  p.  113C.D. 

Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  5,  21,  22;  iv.  2,  20-23;  iv.  4,  5;  iv.  6,  1.  Of 
these  passages,  iv.  2,  20,  23  is  among  the  most  remarkable. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Sokrat^  (in  the  Platonic  Apology,  c.  7.  p-  22), 
when  he  is  describing  his  wanderings  (irXoi^v)  to  test  supposed  know- 
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informed,  and  confident  in  his  own  knowledge — yet 
DO  one  knew  from  whom,  or  by  what  steps,  he  had 
learnt :  no  one  had  ever  devoted  any  special  reflec- 
tion either  to  ends,  or  means,  or  obstructions:  no  one 
could  explain  or  give  a  consistent  account  of  the 
notions  in  his  own  mind,  when  perUnent  questions 
were  put  to  him :  no  one  could  teach  another,  as 
might  be  inferred  (he  thought)  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  professed  teachers,  and  that  the  sons 
of  the  best  men  were  often  destitute  of  merit :  every 
one  knew  for  himself,  and  laid  down  general  pro- 
positions confidently,  without  looking  up  to  any 
other  man  as  knowing  better — yet  there  was  no  end 
of  dissension  and  dispute  on  particular  cases  ^ 

Such  was  the  general  contrast  which  SokratSs  Platonic 
sought  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  by  a  variety  of  disc^o^ 
questions  bearing  on  it,  directly  or  indirectly.     One  ^^^e  u 
way  of  presenting  it,  which  Plato  devoted  much  of  t«achabie. 
his  genius  to  expand  in  dialogue,  was,  to  discuss, 
Whether  virtue  be  really  teachable  ?     How  was  it 
that  superior  men  like  Aristeidds  and  PeriklSs^ 
acquired  the  eminent  qualities  essential  for  guiding 
and  governing  Athens — since  they  neither  learnt 
them  under  any  known  master,  as  they  had  studied 
music  and  gymnastics — nor  could  ensure  the  same 
excellences  to  their  sons,  either  through  their  own 
agency  or  through  that  of  any  master  ?    Was  it  not 

ledge,  first  in  the  statesmen,  next  in  the  poets,  lastly  in  the  artisans  and 
craftsmen — ^finds  satisfaction  only  in  the  answers  which  these  latter 
made  to  him  on  matters  concerning  their  respective  trades  or  profes- 
sions. They  would  have  been  wise  men,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  because  they  knew  these  psrticular  things,  they  fancied 
that  they  knew  other  things  also. 

*  Plato,  £uthyphr6n,  c.  8.  p.  7  D ;  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  4,  8. 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2,  2;  Plato,  Meno,  c.  33.  p.  94. 
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rather  the  fact,  that  virtue,  as  it  was  never  expressly 
taught,  so  it  was  not  really  teachable;  but  was 
vouchsafed  or  withheld  according  to  the  special 
volition  and  grace  of  the  gods  ?  If  a  man  has  a 
young  horse  to  be  broken  or  trained,  he  finds  with- 
out difficulty  a  professed  trainer,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  habits  of  the  race  * ,  to  communicate 
to  the  animal  the  excellence  required ;  but  whom 
can  he  find  to  teach  virtue  to  his  sons,  with  the  like 
preliminary  knowledge  and  assured  result?  Nay, 
how  can  any  one  either  teach  virtue,  or  affirm  virtue 
to  be  teachable,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  explain 
what  virtue  is,  and  what  are  the  points  of  ana- 
logy and  difference  between  its  various  branches — 
justice,  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence,  &c.  ?  In 
several  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  the  discussion 
turns  on  the  analysis  of  these  last-mentioned  words — 
the '  Laches'  and '  Protagoras '  on  courage,  the  *  Char- 
midSs'  on  temperance,  the  'Euthyphr6n'  on  holiness. 
By  these  and  similar  discussions  did  Sokratds, 
and  Plato  amplifying  upon  his  master,  raise  indi- 
rectly all  the  important  questions  respecting  society, 
^▼S^ce  human  aspirations  and  duties,  and  the  principal 
of  i^  moral  qualities  which  were  accounted  virtuous  in  in- 
dividual men.  As  the  general  terms,  on  which  his 
conversation  turned,  were  among  the  most  current 
and  familiar  in  the  language,  so  also  the  abundant 
instances  of  detail,  whereby  he  tested  the  hearer's 
rational  comprehension  and  consistent  application 
of  such  large  terms,  were  selected  from  the  best- 
known  phsenomena  of  daily  life*;  bringing  home 

'  Compare  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  4.  p.  20  A;  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  25. 
'  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv.  6,  15.  ^OiroTt  dc  aMs  ri  r^  ^^7^  dir^'oc,  Ika 
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the  inconsistency,  if  inconsistency  there  waB,  in  a 
manner  obvious  to  every  one.  The  answers  made 
to  him — not  merely  by  ordinary  citizens,  but  by  men 
of  talent  and  genius,  such  as  the  poets  or  the  rhetors, 
when  called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  the  moral 
terms  and  ideas  set  forth  in  their  own  compositions^ 
— ^revealed  alike  that  state  of  mind  against  which 
his  crusade,  enjoined  and  consecrated  by  the  Del- 
phian oracle,  was  directed — the  semblance  and  con- 
ceit of  knowledge  without  real  knowledge.  They 
proclaimed  confident,  unhesitating  persuasion,  on 
the  greatest  and  gravest  questions  concerning  man 
and  society,  in  the  bosoms  of  persons  who  had 
never  bestowed  upon  them  sufficient  reflection  to 
be  aware  that  they  involved  any  difficulty.  Such 
persuasion  had  grown  up  gradually  and  uncon* 
sciously,  partly  by  authoritative  communication, 
partly  by  insensible  transfusion,  from  others ;  the 
process  beginning  antecedent  to  reason  as  a  capacity 
— continuing  itself  with  little  aid  and  no  control 
from  reason — and  never  being  finally  revised.  With 
the  great  terms  and  current  propositions  concerning 
human  life  and  society,  a  complex  body  of  associa- 
tion had  become  accumulated  from  countless  par- 
ticulars, each  separately  trivial  and  lost  to  the 
memory — knit  together  by  a  powerful  sentiment, 
and  imbibed  as  it  were  by  each  man  from  the 
atmosphere  of  authority  and  example  around  him. 
Upon  this  basis  the  fancied  knowledge  really 
rested  ;  and  reason,  when  invoked  at  all,  was  called 

Twy  fuiXurra  6ftokoym/ft€vtiv  €irop€vtTO,  vofiiCinv  ravrviv  r^F  doipaktuuf 
cZwii  X&yov*  roiyapwv  froXi  itiSkitrra  hv  ry«l>  otlkL,  firt  Xtyoi,  tws  oxov- 
ovras  SfiokoyovvTtu  fropctx^. 

^  Plato,  ApoL  Sok.  c.  7.  p.  22  C :  compare  Plato,  Ion.  p.  533, 534. 

2q2 
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in  simply  as  a  handmaid,  expositor,  or  apologist  of 
the  pre-existing  sentiment — as  an  accessory  after 
the  fact,  not  as  a  test  or  verification.     Every  man 
found  these  persuasions  in  his  own  mind,  without 
knowing  how  they  became  established  there, — and 
witnessed  them  in  others,  as  portions  of  a  general 
fund  of  unexamined  common-place  and  credence. 
Because  the  words  were  at  once  of  large  meaning, 
embodied  in  old  and  familiar  mental  processes,  and 
surrounded  by  a  strong  body  of  sentiment, — ^the 
general  assertions  in  which  they  were  embodied  ap- 
peared self-evident  and  imposing  to  every  one :  so 
that  in  spite  of  continual  dispute  in  particular  cases, 
no  one  thought  himself  obliged  to  analyse  the  gene- 
ral propositions  themselves,  or  to  reflect  whether  he 
had  verified  their  import,  and  could  apply  them  ra- 
tionally and  consistently  K 
Sacboon-        The  phaenomeuon  here  adverted  to  is  too  ob- 
BuSonT'    vious,   even  at  the  present  day,  to  need  further 
ild^cc!be-  elucidation  as  matter  of  fact.    In  morals,  in  politics, 
thattoeto  ^^  political  ccouomy,  on  all  subjects  relating  to 
Mtronomj    man  and  society — the  like  confident  persuasion  of 
aics^asweu  knowledge  without  the  reality  is  sufficiently  pre- 
subjecu^f   valent:  the  like  generation  and  propagation,  by 
SSjt^— it   authority  and  example,  of  unverified  convictions, 
fincdVtb6  ^^^^^8  "P^^  strong  sentiment,  without  conscious- 
utter,        ness  of  the  steps  or  conditions  of  their  growth ;  the 
like  enlistment  of  reason  as  the  one-sided  advocate 
of  a  pre-established  sentiment;  the  like  illusion, 
because  every  man  is  familiar  with  the  language, 

^  'AXXa  Tovra  fuv  (says  Sokrat^  to  Eutbydtous)  taiw,  duk  t6  atl)6dpa 
irumvtuf  €ld€vat,  ovd*  co-jcr^  (Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  36) :  oompare  Plato, 
Alkibiad.  i.  c.  14.  p.  110  4. 
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that  therefore  every  man  is  master  of  the  complex 
facts,  judgments,  and  tendencies,  involved  in  its 
signification — and  competent  both  to  apply  compre- 
hensive words  and  to  assume  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  large  propositions,  without  any  special  analysis 
or  study  ^ 

There  is  one  important  difference,  however,  to 
note,  between  our  time  and  that  of  Sokrates.  In 
his  day,  the  impressions  not  only  respecting  man 
and  society,  but  also  respecting  the  physical  world, 
were  of  this  same  self-sown,  self-propagating,  and 
unscientific  character.  The  popular  astronomy  of 
the  Sokratic  age  was  an  aggregate  of  primitive, 
superficial  observations  and  imaginative  inferences, 
passing  unexamined  from  elder  men  to  younger, 
accepted  with  unsuspecting  faith,  and  consecrated 
by  intense  sentiment.  '  Not  only  men  like  Nikias, 
or  Anytus  and  MelStus,  but  even  SokratSs  himself, 
protested  against  the  impudence  of  Anaxagoras, 
when  he  degraded  the  divine  Helios  and  SeldnS  into 
a  sun  and  moon  of  calculable  motions  and  mag- 
nitudes. But  now,  the  development  of  the  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  with  the  vast  increase  of  me- 
thodised physical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  has 
taught  every  one  that  such  primitive  astronomical 
and  physical  convictions  were  nothing  better  than 

1  "  Moins  une  science  est  avanc^e,  moins  elle  a  4U  bien  trait^e,  et 
plus  elle  a  b^in  d'etre  eiiseign^.  C'est  ce  qui  me  hit  beauooup  d^ 
sizerqu'ou  ne  renonce  pas  en  France  k  Tenseignement  des  sciences 
id^logiqueSj  morales,  et  politiques ;  qui,  apr^s  tout,  sont  des  sciences 
comme  les  autres — h  la  diffidence  prh,  que  ceux  qui  ne  les  ont  pas 
Audi^  sont  persuades  de  si  bonne  foi  de  les  savoir,  qu'ils  se  croient 
en  itat  d'en  decider,  (Destutt  de  Tracy,  El^mens  d'ld^logie,  Preface, 
p.  xxziv.  ed.  Paris,  1827.) 
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*'  a  fancy  of  knowledge  without  the  reality  ^''  Every 
one  renounces  them  without  hesitation,  seeks  his 
conclusions  from  the  scientific  teacher,  and  looks  to 
the  proofs  alone  for  his  guarantee.  A  man  who  has 
never  bestowed  special  study  on  astronomy  knows 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  it :  to  fancy  that  he  knows  it, 
without  such  preparation,  would  be  held  an  absurd- 
ity. While  the  scientific  point  of  view  has  thus 
acquired  complete  predominance  in  reference  to  the 
physical  world,  it  has  made  little  way  comparatively 
on  topics  regarding  man  and  society — wherein 
**  fancy  of  knowledge  without  the  reality"  con- 
tinues to  reign,  not  without  criticism  and  oppo- 
sition, yet  still  as  a  paramount  force.  And  if  a  new 
SokratSs  were  now  to  put  the  same  questions  in  the 
market-place  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions, 
he  would  find  the  like  confident  persuasion  and 
unsuspecting  dogmatism  as  to  generalities — the  like 
faltering,  blindness,  and  contradiction,  when  tested 
by  cross-examining  details. 

In  the  time  of  SokratSs,  this  last  comparison  was 

^  '*  There  is  no  science  which>  more  than  astronomy,  stands  in  need 
of  such  a  preparation,  or  draws  more  Urgely  on  that  intellectaal  libe- 
rality which  is  ready  to  adopt  whatever  is  demonstrated,  or  concede  what- 
ever is  rendered  highly  probable,  however  new  and  uncommon  tiie 
points  of  view  may  be,  in  which  objects  the  most  finmiliar  may  thereby 
become  placed.  Almost  all  its  conclusions  stand  in  open  and  strHing 
contradiction  tnth  those  of  superficial  and  pulgar  observation,  and  with 
what  appears^  to  every  one,  until  he  has  understood  and  weighed  the 
proofs  to  the  contrary,  the  most  positive  evidence  of  his  senses.  Thus 
the  earth  on  which  he  stands,  and  which  has  served  for  ages  as  the 
unshaken  foundation  of  the  firmest  structures  either  of  art  or  nature,  is 
divested  by  the  astronomer  of  its  attribute  of  fixity,  and  conceived  by 
him  as  turning  swiftly  on  its  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  on- 
ward through  space  with  great  rapidity,  &c."  (Sir  John  Herschel, 
Astronomy,  Introduction,  sect.  2.) 
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not  open,  since  there  did  not  exist,  in  any  depart-  soknOs 
ment,  a  body  of  doctrine  scientifically  constituted  :  down  the 
but  the  comparison  which  he  actually  took,  borrowed  ^^^ 
from  the  special  trades  and  professions,  brought  him  '^^^<^, 
to  an  important  result.     He  was  the  first  to  see,  theappio. 
(and  the  idea  pervades  all  his  speculations),  that  as,  ethical  end 
in  each  art  or  profession,  there  is  an  end  to  be  at-  ]|^d  pie-  '^ 
tained, — a  theory,  laying  down  the  means  and  con-  ^^^ 
ditions  whereby  it  is  attainable — ^and  precepts,  de- 
duced from  that  theory — such  precepts,  collectively 
taken,  directing  and  covering  nearly  the  entire  field 
of  practice,   but  each  precept   separately  taken, 
liable  to  conflict  with  others,  and  therefore  liable  to 
cases  of  exception ;  so  all  this  is  not  less  true,  or 
admits  not  less  of  being  realised,  respecting  the 
general  art  of  human  living  and  society.     There  is 
a  grand  and  all-comprehensive  End — ^the  security 
and  happiness,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  each  and  all 
persons  in  the  society  ^ :  there  may  be  a  theory, 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  iy.  1,  2.  'Ervjcftoiprro  (Sokrat^)  dc  r^  dyaOiis 
fffva-eiSy  CK  ToO  raxy  rv  fua^Odpttv  ols  irpoaixpuv,  nai  funjiiovtyftp  A  &p 
lAO^tv,  KoX  iwtBvfieiy  tSv  iiaBtfyArmv  varr»p,  bi  hv  corly  cIkIop  rr 
mXflOff  oUcfur  Koi  vSktv,  Keii  r^  Skov  dv$f>^ois  tv  jcal  atfSpwrlpoig  vpay- 
Ikouruf  €^  -xplriaBcA,  Tovs  yhp  tqwvtovs  rfy^iTo  ntudevBtvras  ovk  Af  fi6vop 
avTovs  T€  tvdaifMOvas  elvai  Ka\  rovs  iavr&v  oUovs  Kak£s  oIk€W,  dXXh  Ka\ 
aWovt  d»Bp(/»novs  Ka\  ir6\€ig  hvva<r6ai  tvdalfiopas  noirj(rai. 

n>.  iii.  2,  4.  Kai  ovrtn  ivrurKtmnv,  ris  cc^  ayaBcv  ^ii6vos  dptrrj,  ra 
fiiv  SkXa  neptopti,   icareXcifrc    dc,   rd    tvdaifJLOPag    noittv,    &p   h¥ 


fjyjjrai* 


n>.  iii.  8,  3,  4,  6;  iv.  6,  8.  He  explains  r&  ^o^y  to  mean  rb  0<^6- 
\ifMO¥^-fuxpi  d^  rov  w(p€\lftov  vayra  ical  ctMs  <nJV9W€a-K6nu  mil  crvy* 
j^^ci  Tois  cnwovo-i  (iv.  7^  8).  Compare  Plato,  Gorgiaa,  c.  66,  67- 
p.  474  D.  475  A. 

Things  are  called  itfoBh  nai  xiiXa  on  the  one  hand,  and  Koxh  Koi 
ataxp^  on  the  other,  in  reference  each  to  its  distinct  end,  of  averting 
or  mitigating,  in  the  one  case — of  bringing  on  or  increasing  in  the 
other — different  modes  of  human  suffering.  So  again,  iii.  9,  4,  we  find 
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laying  down  those  means  and  conditions  under 
which  the  nearest  approach  can  be  made  to  that 
end :  there  may  also  be  precepts,  prescribing  to 

the  phrues — A  dec  frparrttp—^pB^s  trpamiM — tA  vviMf^opinara  avrois 
vpdrr€t» — all  used  as  equivalents. 

Plato,  Symposion,  p.  205  A.  Kr^o-ct  yhp  ayaSAv  tuBaifiovts  €<roynu — 
HMU  ovjccrt  trpooM  ipioBai,  Uari  dc  fiov\€nu  tidalfmv  ccmu  ;  dkXa  rvXoc 
doieci  ?x'ur  17  mr6Kpiaisi  compare  Euthyd^.  c.  20.  p.  279.  A*  c.  25. 
p.  281  D. 

Plato,  Alkibiad^s,  ii.  c.  13.  p.  145  C.  'Otms  Stpa  n  rwv  rwmrrvm 
eJitv,  ccbr  ftiev  wapiinfTai  avr^  ti  rov  ^fXrla-rov  iwicrriiiii — avrif  ^ 
^v  7  avT^  d^irov  ^frcp  Ka\  ^  roO  u^cXt/iov — <t>p6viii6¥  yt  avrov 
<f>ri<rofMitp  Koi  6woxp&yra  (yftfiovXov,  Kal  t^  w^kei  Ka\  avr6p  eavrf'  r&r 
d«  ft^l  votovvroy  rdvdvTta  rovrmv :  compare  Plato,  Republic  vi.  p.  504  £• 
The  fact  that  this  Dialogue,  called  AUdbiadda  II.,  was  considered  by 
some  as  belonging  not  to  Plato,  but  to  Xenophon  or  iEschinea  Socra- 
ticus,  does  not  detract  from  its  value  as  evidence  about  the  speculationa 
of  Sokratfis  (see  Diogen.  L<aert.  ii.  61,  62 ;  Athenieus,  v.  p.  220). 

Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17*  p.  30  A.  ohbiv  yap  SKKo  irparrnw  irtp€€pxofUih 
$  irdOn^v  vfJLwv  KOi  v€<oTepovf  Kot  np€<rfivT(povs,  n^e  a^t^parmp  e/njuXwi' 
(tBoi  p-Tirt  ■)^fipuT»v  irp6T€pQV  p.rfT€OVTi»  atf>6^pa,  &s  ri^s  V^x9^»  Sir»s  its 
apioTq  €<rrai'  Xcyov  ori  ovk  €K  •)^niMTtaiV  aprrii  yiyvtrai,  dXX'  c{  dp€'' 
rrjs    -x^pfiikara   Ka\    raWa   ayaBh    rols   avQp&vois   avavra   Ka\ 

Zeller  (Die  Philosophic  der  Griechen,  vol.  ii.  p.  61-64)  admits  as  a 
fact  this  reference  of  the  Sokratic  Ethics  to  human  security  and  happi- 
ness as  their  end ;  while  Brandis  (Gesch.  der  Gr.  Rom.  Philosoph.  ii. 
p.  40  seq.)  resorts  to  inadmissible  suppositions,  in  order  to  avmd  admit- 
ting it  and  to  explain  away  the  direct  testimony  of  Xenophon.  Both 
of  these  authors  consider  this  doctrine  as  a  great  taint  in  the  philoao* 
phical  character  of  Sokrat^.  Zeller  even  says,  what  he  intends  tat 
strong  censure,  that  *'  the  eudsemonistic  basis  of  the  Sokratic  Ethics 
differs  from  the  Sophistical  moral-philosophy,  not  in  principle,  but  only 
in  result"  (p.  61). 

I  protest  against  this  allusion  to  a  Sophistical  moral  pkUosopk^,  and 
have  shown  my  grounds  for  the  protest  in  the  preceding  diapter. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  Sophistical  moral  philosophy.  Not  only  the 
Sophists  were  no  sect  or  school,  but  farther — not  one  of  them  ever 
aimed  (so  far  as  we  know)  at  establishing  any  ethical  theory :  this  was 
the  great  innovation  of  Sokrat^s.  But  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  between 
the  preceptorial  exhortation  of  SokratSs,  and  that  of  Protagoras  or  Pro- 
dikus,  there  was  no  great  or  material  difference ;  and  this  Zeller  seema 
to  admit. 
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every  man  the  conduct  and  character  which  hest 
enables  him  to  become  an  auxiliary  towards  its  at- 
tainment, and  imperatively  restraining  him  from 
acts  which  tend  to  hinder  it — precepts  deduced  from 
the  theory,  each  one  of  them  separately  taken  being 
subject  to  exceptions,  but  all  of  them  taken  collect- 
ively governing  practice,  as  in  each  particular  art^ 
Sokratds  and  Plato  talk  of  **  the  art  of  dealing  with 
human  beings  " — '*  the  art  of  behaving  in  society" 
— *'  that  science  which  has  for  its  object  to  make 
men  happy :"  and  they  draw  a  marked  distinction 
between  art,  or  rules  of  practice  deduced  from  a 
theoretical  survey  of  the  subject-matter,  and  taught 
with  precognition  of  the  end — and  mere  artless, 
irrational,  knack  or  dexterity,  acquired  by  simple 
copying  or  assimilation,  through  a  process  of  which 
no  one  could  render  account^. 

Plato,  with  that  variety  of  indirect  allusion  which  Earnesu 
is    his  characteristic,   continually  constrains  the  whfctTso- 
reader  to  look  upon  human  and  social  life  as  ha-  c™(^ted 
ving  its  own  ends  and  purposes  no  less  than  each  J,*^o^^' 

effect  of  his 

'  The  existence  of  cases  forming  exceptions  to  each  separate  moral  (^q^u'^qq 
precept,  is  brought  to  view  by  Sokrat^s  in  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  1&-19;  others. 
Pkto,  RepubUc,  i.  6.  p.  331.  C,  D,  E ;  ii.  p.  382.  C. 

'  Plato,  Phiedon,  c.  88.  p.  89  £.  Sp€v  T€xvris  ttjs  v€pl  rdvBpwveui  6 
ToiovTot  xf^^^^^  hrixftpti  ToU  apBp^otr  tl  yap  vov  furh  r^xyn^  ^XP'l^y 
i(rfr€p  ?x***  ovT»s  hf  ffpia-aro,  &c.  ^  woXtTae^  ^XVI*  PK>tagor.  c,  27. 
p.  319  A.  Gorgias,  c  163.  p.  621  D. 

Compaie  Apol.  Sok.  c.  4.  p.  20  A,  B ;  Euthyd^mus,  c.  60.  p.  292  £.— 
tU  froT  iar\»  tnurrrniri  iKilpri,  fj  ^pas  €vfkupovas  tr<»Ti<r(ttv  ;,„ 

The  marked  distinction  between  r€xyri,  as  distinguished  from  Sr^xvot 
Tptfirf — Skoyos  rptfi^  or  cfurcipui,  is  noted  in  the  Phsedrus,  c.  96.  p.  260  E. 
and  in  Gorgias,  c.  42.  p.  463  B ;  c.  46.  p.  466  A;  c.  121.  p.  601  A— a 
remarkable  passage.  That  there  is  in  every  art,  some  assignable  end 
to  which  its  precepts  and  conditions  have  reference,  is  again  laid  down 
in  the  Sophistis,  c.  37.  p.  232  A. 
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separate  profeBsion  or  craft ;  and  impels  him  to 
transfer  to  the  former  that  conscious  analysis  as  a 
science,  and  intelligent  practice  as  an  art,  which  are 
known  as  conditions  of  success  in  the  latter ^  It 
was  in  furtherance  of  these  rational  conceptions — 
— "  Science  and  Art" — ^that  Sokrat^s  carried  on  his 
crusade  against  **  that  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
reality/'  which  reigned  undisturbed  in  the  moral 
world  around  him,  and  was  only  beginning  to  be 
slightly  disturbed  even  as  to  the  physical  world. 
To  him  the  precept,  inscribed  in  the  Delphian  tem- 
ple— "  Know  Thyself" — ^was  the  holiest  of  all  texts, 
which  he  constantly  cited,  and  strenuously  enforced 
upon  his  hearers ;  interpreting  it  to  mean,  Know 
what  sort  of  a  man  thou  art,  and  what  are  thy  capa- 
cities, in  reference  to  human  use^.  His  manner  of 
enforcing  it  was  alike  original  and  effective,  and 
though  he  was  dexterous  in  varying  his  topics^  and 
queries  according  to   the  individual  person  with 

>  This  fundamental  analogy,  which  governed  the  reaaomng  of  Sokra- 
t^8>  between  the  special  professions,  and  social  living  generally — trans- 
ferring to  the  latter  the  idea  of  a  preconceived  End,  a  Theory,  and  a 
regulated  Practice  or  Art,  which  are  observed  in  the  former—ia  stii- 
kingly  stated  in  one  of  the  Aphorisms  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus, 
vi.  35 — Oi/x  ^p$P>  ir^s  ol  fidvavavi  Tfxnrai  ipfjid^mfrai  ftip  AxP^  ruf^ 
frp69  roin  Idicivaf,  ovdiv  ^a-cop  fjJpTOi  dprt^oPTai  rov  \6yov  r^g 
Ttxv^v,  Koi  TOVTov  dvotrTTfvai  ovx  viro/icj^ovcriv;  O^  dccp&r,  ci  6 
apxtreicrmp,  Koi  6  larpbs,  fiSkkov  aHHia-ovToi  rhv  rijr  Ibias  r^xP^t 
\6yop,  tf  6  apBpairof  rhp  cavroO,  hs  avr^  KOOf6^  i(mirp6s  rovg  &€ovs; 

*  Plato  (Phcedr.  c.  8.  p.  229  £;  Charmidds,  c.  26.  p.  164  £;  AQd- 
biad.  i.  p.  124  A;  129  A;  131  A. 

Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2, 24-26.  ovT<i»g  iavr^p  iiruiKe^diutpog,  6miUt  ecrrl 
irphs  rffp  d»Bp»friprjp  ;(p€iay,  ryvorc  rijp  avrov  bvpapxp,  Cicero  (de 
Legib.  i.  22,  59)  gives  a  paraphrase  of  this  well-known  text,  far  more 
vague  and  tumid  than  the  conception  of  Sokrat6s. 

'  See  the  striking  conversations  of  Sokrat^  with  Glaukon  and  Chuv 
midSs,  especially  that  with  the  former,  in  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  c.  6,  7- 
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whom  he  had  to  deal,  it  was  his  first  object  to  bring 
the  hearer  to  take  just  measure  of  his  own  real 
knowledge  or  real  ignorance.  To  preach,  to  ex- 
hort, even  to  confute  particular  errors,  appeared  to 
Sokrat^s  useless,  so  long  as  the  mind  lay  wrapped 
up  in  its  habitual  mist,  or  illusion  of  wisdom :  such 
mist  must  be  dissipated  before  any  new  light  could 
enter.  Accordingly,  the  hearer  being  usually  for- 
ward in  announcing  positive  declarations  on  those 
general  doctrines,  and  explanations  of  those  terms, 
to  which  he  was  most  attached  and  in  which  he 
had.  the  most  implicit  confidence,  SokratSs  took 
them  to  pieces,  and  showed  that  they  involved  con* 
tradiction  and  inconsistency ;  professing  himself  to 
be  without  any  positive  opinion,  nor  ever  advancing 
any  until  the  hearer's  mind  had  undergone  the 
proper  purifying  cross-examination  i. 

It  was  this  indirect  and  negative  proceeding,  which 

'  There  ia  no  part  of  Plato  in  which  this  doxosophy,  or  false  conceit 
of  wisdom,  u  more  earnestly  reprobated  than  in  the  Sophistds — ^with 
notice  of  the  Elenchna,  or  cross-examining  exposure,  as  the  only 
effectual  cure  for  such  fundamental  vice  of  the  mind ;  as  the  true  puri- 
fying process  (Sophistds,  c.  3^-35.  p.  230,  231). 

See  the  same  process  illustrated  by  Sokrat^,  after  his  questions  put 
to  the  slave  of  Menon  (Plato,  Menon,  c.  18.  p.  84  B ;  CharmidSs,  c.  30. 
p.  166  D). 

As  the  Platonic  Sokrat^,  even  in  the  Defence  where  his  owA  per- 
sonality stands  most  manifest,  denounces  as  the  worst  and  deepest  of 
all  mental  defects,  this  conceit  of  knowledge  without  reality — ^  dfjtoBia 
airrq  Tf  ciroveidicrroff,  if  rod  oUtrBai  cldcMii  A  ovjc  olh^v,  c.  17*  p*  29  B — 
— so  the  Xenophotttic  SokratSs,  in  the  same  manner,  treats  this  same 
mental  infirmity  as  being  near  to  madness,  and  distinguishes  it  care- 
fully from  simple  want  of  knowledge  or  amscwiu  ignorance — MatfUo^ 
yc  fjjjp  ivayrtop  fUP  h^ni  c&m  <ro^l^  ov  fiMproi  yt  rifv  apeirumiiJUMrvvijv 
fuufiap  MfuC^P*  T6  di  oywocly  iavrhv,  Koi  A  fiii  ns  oldt  do^afctv,  Koi 
oUaBat  yvyv&fTMW,  iyyvrdrto  fiavUu  lkoyi(m  tlpai  (Mem.  iii.  9,  6). 
lliis  conviction  thus  stands  foremost  in  the  mental  character  of  So- 
kratSs,  and  on  the  best  evidence,  Plato  and  Xenophon  united. 
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though  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  stood  out  as  his  most 
original  and  most  conspicuous  characteristic,  and 
determined  his  reputation  with  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  took  no  trouble  to  know  anything  else 
about  him.  It  was  an  exposure  no  less  painful  than 
surprising  to  the  person  questioned,  and  produced 
upon  several  of  them  an  effect  of  permanent  aliena- 
tion, so  that  they  never  came  near  him  again',  but 
reverted  to  their  former  state  of  mind  without  any 
permanent  change.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ingenuity  and  novelty  of  the  process  was  highly 
interesting  to  hearers,  especially  youthful  hearers, 
sons  of  rich  men  and  enjoying  leisure ;  who  not 
only  carried  away  with  them  a  lofty  admiration  of 
Sokrat^s,  but  were  fond  of  trying  to  copy  his  nega- 
tive polemics*.  Probably  men  like  Alkibiad^  and 
Kritias  frequented  his  society  chiefly  for  this  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  quality  which  they  might  turn 
to  some  account  in  their  political  career.  His 
constant  habit  of  never  suffering  a  general  term 
to  remain  undetermined,  but  applying  it  at  once 
to  particulars — the  homely  and  effective  instances 
of  which  he  made  choice — the  string  of  inter- 
rogatories each  advancing  towards  a  result,  yet  a 
result  not  foreseen  by  any  one — the  indirect  and 
circuitoQS  manner  whereby  the  subject  was  turned 

^  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2,  40.  HoXXol  ftcy  o^v  r&v  ovm  lUanOtrrtitf  im^ 
Ztficparovff  ovKeri  avr^  frpoa^ta-av,  ott  km  /3Xaica>r<povf  MfuC^, 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  9.  p.  23  A.  Otovrai  yap  fu  iKdaron  ol  wap6tT€£ 
ravra  ai/rbv  tufoi  ao^v,  6,  hy  SXXov  c^Xcyfco. 

Ibid.  c.  10.  p.  23  C.  Ilf>6s  dc  rovrois,  ol  vtot  fiOi  €ir€LKo\ovBovrres,  dU 
fiakiara  crp^oXi;  coriv,  ol  t»v  Trkova-uoTOTCiP,  avrd/Mtroi  xalpovtruf  okov^ 
ovrts  cfcrofo/im^y  rav  dv$pwr&y,  Koi  airroX  noXkoKif  €fu  fUfiovirnu,  €ira 
€7nx*ipov(riv  SXXovs  c£crafc&y,  &c. 

Compare  also  ibid.  c.  22.  p.  33  C ;  c.  27.  p.  37  D. 
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round,  and  at  last  approached  and  laid  open  by  a 
totally  different  face — all  this  constituted  a  sort  of 
prerogative  in  SokratSs,  which  no  one  else  seems  to 
have  approached.  Its  effect  was  enhanced  by  a 
voice  and  manner  highly  plausible  and  captivating 
— and  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  very  eccentricity 
of  his  Silenic  phy8iognomy\  What  is  termed  **  his 
irony  " — or  assumption  of  the  character  of  an  ig- 
norant learner  asking  information  from  one  who 
knew  better  than  himself — ^while  it  was  essential*  as 
an  excuse  for  his  practice  as  a  questioner,  contri- 
buted also  to  add  zest  and  novelty  to  his  conver- 
sation ;  and  totally  banished  from  it  both  didactic 
pedantry  and  seeming  bias  as  an  advocate  ;  which, 
to  one  who  talked  so  much,  was  of  no  small  advan- 
tage. After  he  had  acquired  celebrity,  this  uniform 
profession  of  ignorance  in  debate  was  usually  con- 
strued as  mere  affectation,  and  those  who  merely 
heard  him  occasionally,  without  penetrating  into 
his  intimacy,  often  suspected  that  he  was  amusing 
himself  with  ingenious  paradox^.     Timon  the  Sa- 

^  This  is  an  interestmg  testimony  preserved  by  Aristoxenus»  on  the 
testimony  of  his  father  Spintharus,  who  heard  Sokrat^  (Aristoz.  Frag. 
28.  ed.  Didot).  Spintharus  said,  respecting  Sokrat^s— ^t  ov  noXKois 
avrds  yc  viBavmrtpoig  fvr^rvxrjK^s  urf  roiavTTfv  thai  r^y  re  if^vriv  koX 
r6  (rT6fjM  jcal  t6  ^7rt<jxuv6fi€vov  ^$os,  kqI  irp6s  wdtri  re  rois  €iptffji€vois  ttjv 
rov  eldovff  tdM^n/ra. 

It  seems  evident  also,  from  the  remarkable  passage  in  Plato's  Sym- 
posion,  c.  39.  p.  215  A,  that  he  too  must  have  been  much  affected  by 
the  singular  physiognomy  of  Sokrat^s ;  compare  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iv.  19. 

'  Aristot.  de  Sophist.  Elench.  c.  32.  p.  183.  b.  6.  Compare  also 
Plutarch,  Qusest.  Platonic,  p.  999  £.  T6v  odv  iXeyxrucbv  \6yop  &<nr€p 
KaBapriKbv  €xo>v  (pdpfxoKov,  6  ^(OKpaufs  d^iATrurros  ^v  Mpavs  i\4y\(av, 
r^  fiTfbiv  airo(fKiivfa'6(u'  Koi  fxaXXov  tfTrrero,  doK&v  Crfreaf  Koipg  rfjv 
aXi7^ctay,  odx  aMs  Iduf.  b6fy  poriBtiP, 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  4,  9. 

Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  81.  p.  481  B.  airovdaCu  ravra  SoKpanjs  ij  waiCtii 
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tirist,  and  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  accordingly  de- 
scribed him  as  a  buffoon  who  turned  every  one  into 
ridicule,  especially  men  of  eminence*. 
Preoep-  It  is  by  Piato  that  the  negative  and  indirect  vein 

MidtivTeE-  ^^  SokratSs  has  been  worked  out  and  immortalized ; 
sCtaSST^  while  Xenophon,  who  sympathised  little  in  it,  com- 
chiefly        plains  that  others  looked  at  his  master  too  exclu- 
by  Xeno-     sivcly  ou  this  sidc,  and  that  they  could  not  conceive 
^  ^°'         him  as  a  guide  to  virtue,  but  only  as  a  stirring  and 
propulsive  force^     One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
his  '  Memorabilia '  is,  to  show,  that  SokratSs,  after 
having  worked  upon  novices  sufficiently  with  the 
negative  line  of  questions,  altered  bis  tone,  desisted 
from  embarrassing  them,  and  addressed  to  them 
V  precepts  not  less  plain  and  simple  than  directly 
useful  in  practice^.     I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  this 

Republic,  i.  C.  1 1,  p.  337  A.  atn^  electing  ^  elvBvia  tipaveia  ScMC/NirDV(,&c. 
(Apol.  Sok.  c.  28.  p.  38  A). 

'  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  16;  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deer.  i.  34, 93.  Cicero  (Bra* 
tns,  85, 292)  also  treats  the  irony  of  Sokrat^  as  intended  to  mock  and 
humiliate  his  fellow-dialogists,  and  it  sometimes  appears  so  in  the 
dialogues  of  Plato.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  the  real  Sokratte  could  have 
had  any  pronounced  purpose  of  this  kind. 

'  The  beginning  of  Xen.  Mem.  i.  4, 1  is  particularly  striking  on  this 
head — ^£2  ^  riv€s  J^tMcpdnjp  vofu{ov(np  {&s  t^vtoi  ypdxfwvtn  rr  jcol  XeyoiNrt 
fnpl  airrcv  T€KfMtup6fievoi)  irporpiyfraa'Bai  pAv  JbfOpwrow  «r*  Aper^ 
Kpdrtarop  yeyovtpoi,  trpoayaytiv  d€  hr  aMiv  ovx  lKa96» — <rK€y^6piePOi 
pfj  p6vop  A  circivoff  KoXaarffpiov  «v€Ka  roi/g  irdpr  otop€Pov£ 
€lbtvai  ip»r&¥  ifkeyxcv,  akXa  Koi  6.  Xeycsp  (rupfkrfp^pwvt  rocr  (nwdia- 
rptfiovaw,  doKifjMC6pT»p,  ci  lKap6f  ijv  fitkrlovs  voUtv  rovt  <rw6maf. 

*  Xenophon,  after  describing  the  dialogue  wherein  Sokrat^  cress- 
examines  and  humiliates  Euthyd^mus,  says  at  the  end — ^O  dc  (So* 
krat^)  fi>£  typQi  avrow  ovrcig  t^ovra,  rJKKrra  p€v  avrliv  HieTaparrew, 
&v\ov<rraTa  d^  Kal  <ra<l>ea'TaTa  €^rjy€iTo  d  rt  Mpi^tp  tl^vai  dcty, 
Koi  h  hnrqMtfiv  Kpariara  tlmu. 

Again,  iv.  7,  1.  ^On  p€V  oZv  dirX&t  r^r  iavrov  yv&pxiv  dimfMipm 
^4»KpaTTfs  irpbs  ro^  Spxkdvvras  avr^f  doxtfi  /mm  d^Xoy  €K  t&v  elprjptpop 
€2vai,  &c. 

His  readers  were  evidently  likely  to  doubt,  and  required  proof,  that 
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was  often  the  fact,  and  that  the  various  dialogues 
in  which  Xenophon  presents  to  us  the  philosopher 
inculcating  self-control,  temperance,  piety,  duty 
to  parents,  hrotherly  love,  fidelity  in  friendship, 
diligence,  benevolence,  &c.,  on  positive  grounds — 
are  a  faithful  picture  of  one  valuable  side  of  his 
character,  and  an  essential  part  of  the  whole.  Such 
direct  admonitory  influence  was  common  to  So- 
kratSs  with  Prodikus  and  the  best  of  the  Sophists. 

It  is  however  neither  from  the  virtue  of  his  Ufe,  ™«  ,^m 

till    "^*  *^® 
nor  from  the  goodness  of  his  precepts  (though  both  pecoiiantr 

were  essential  features  in  his  character),  that  he  %^ 
derives  his  peculiar  title  to  fame,  but  from  his  on-  meth^of 
ginality  and  prolific  efficacy  in  the  line  of  speculative  ^^°fi"? 
philosophy.     Of  that  originality,  the  first  portion  tjcaifacui- 
(as  has  been  just  stated)  consisted  in  his  having  been 
the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  an  Ethical  Science 
with  its  appropriate  End,  and  with  precepts  capable 
of  being  tested  and  improved ;  but  the  second  point, 
and  not  the  least  important,  was,  his  peculiar  me- 
thod— ^and  extraordinary  power  of  exciting  scientific 
impulse  and  capacity  in  the  minds  of  others.    It  was 
not  by  positive  teaching  that  this  effect  was  pro- 
duced.   Both  Sokratds  and  Plato  thought  that  little 
mental  improvement  could  be  produced  by  expo- 
sitions directly  communicated,  or  by  new  written 
matter  lodged  in  the  memory ' .  It  was  necessary  that 

Sokrat^s  could  speak  plainly,  directly ^  and  positively :  so  much  better 
known  was  the  other  side  of  bis  character.  4 

^  Pbito,  SopbistSs,  c.  17-  p*  230  A.  lurk  dc  ttoXXoO  v6vw  rb  vovSt' 
np'uc^y  cidor  ttjs  naidtlas  afwcpby  avvrttv,  &c.  Compare  a  fragment  of 
Demokritus,  in  Mullach's  edition  of  the  Fragm.  Demokrit.  p.  175.  Fr. 
Moral.  59.  Thv  oUfttvov  v6ov  *x.€u>  o  vovBrritav  fiaT€UQirove€i, 

Compare  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  343,  344. 
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mind  should  work  upon  miod,  by  short  qnestioiL  and 
answer,  or  an  expert  employment  of  the  dialectic 
process',  in  order  to  generate  new  thoughts  and 
powers — a  process,  which  Plato,  with  his  exuberant 
fancy,  compares  to  copulation  and  pregnancy,  re- 
presenting it  as  the  true  way,  and  the  only  effectual 
way,  of  propagating  the  philosophic  spirit. 
wi2?ndirect      ^®  should  greatly  misunderstand  the  negative 
scrutiny  of  and  indirect  vein  of  SokratSs,  if  we  suppose  that  it 
produced     ended  in  nothing  more  than  simple  negation.     On 
thint^and   husy  or  uugiftcd  minds,  among  the  indiscriminate 
efforts,  for   P^^l^c  who  heard  him,  it  probably  left  little  per- 
the  attain-  mancut  cffcct  of  any  kind,  and  ended  in  a  mere 

mentof  .  . 

positive  feeling  of  admiration  for  ingenuity,  or  perhaps  dislike 
of  paradox :  on  practical  minds  like  Xenophon,  its 
effect  was  merged  in  that  of  the  preceptorial  ex- 
hortation :  but  where  the  seed  fell  upon  an  intellect 
having  the  least  predisposition  or  capacity  for  sy- 
stematic thought,  the  negation  had  only  the  effect 
of  driving  the  hearer  back  at  first,  giving  him  a  new 
impetus  for  afterwards  springing  forward.  The  So- 
kratic  dialectics,  clearing  away  from  the  mind  its 
mist  of  fancied  knowledge,  and  laying  bare  the  real 
ignorance,  produced  an  immediate  effect  like  the 
touch  of  the  torpedo* :  the  newly-created  conscious- 
ness of  ignorance  was  alike  unexpected,  painfiil,  and 
humiliating — a  season  of  doubt  and  discomfort,  yet 
combined  with  an  internal  working  and  yearning 
aftertruth,  never  before  experienced.   Such  intellec- 

^  Compare  two  passages  in  Plato's  Protagoras,  c.  49.  p.  329  A,  and 
c.  94.  p.  a48  D;  and  the  Phsedrus,  c.  138-140.  p.  276  A,  £. 

'  Plato,  Men.  c.  13.  p.  80  A.  6ftoi6TaTos  rj  irKartl^  Mip'9  ^  ^~ 
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tual  quickening,  which  could  never  commence  until 
the  mind  had  heen  disabused  of  its  original  illusion 
of  false  knowledge,  was  considered  by  Sokratds  not 
merely  as  the  index  and  precursor,  but  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition,  of  future  progress.  It  was  the 
middle  point  in  the  ascending  mental  scale ;  the 
lowest  point  being  ignorance  unconscious,  self*satis« 
fied,  and  mistaking  itself  for  knowledge ;  the  next 
above,  ignorance  conscious,  unmasked,  ashamed  of 
itself,  and  thirsting  after  knowledge  as  yet  unpos- 
sessed; while  actual  knowledge,  the  third  and  highest 
stage,  was  only  attainable  after  passing  through  the 
second  as  a  preliminary  \  This  second  was  a  sort  of 
pregnancy,  and  every  mind  either  by  nature  inca- 
pable of  it,  or  in  which,  from  want  of  the  necessary 
conjunction,  it  had  never  arisen — was  barren  for  all 
purposes  of  original  or  self-appropriated  thought. 
SokratSs  regarded  it  as  his  peculiar  vocation  and 
skill  (employing  another  Platonic  metaphor),  while 
he  had  himself  no  power  of  reproduction,  to  deal 
with  such  pregnant  and  troubled  minds  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  midwife ;  to  assist  them  in  that  mental 
parturition  whereby  they  were  to  be  relieved,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  scrutinise  narrowly  the  offspring 
which  they  brought  forth,  and  if  it  should  prove 
distorted  or  unpromising,  to  cast  it  away  with  the 

^  This  tripartite  graduation  of  the  intellectual  scale  is  brought  out 
by  Plato  in  the  Symposion,  c.  29.  p.  204  A,  and  in  the  Lysis,  c.  33. 
p.  218  A. 

The  intermediate  point  of  the  scale  is  what  Plato  here  (though  not 
always)  expresses  by  the  word  (^cXdo-o^or  in  its  strict  etymological 
sense — "  a  lover  of  knowledge; "  one  who  is  not  yet  wise,  but  who,  having 
learnt  to  know  and  feel  his  own  ignorance,  is  anxious  to  become  wise — 
and  has  thus  made  what  Plato  thought  the  greatest  and  most  difficult 
step  towards  really  becoming  so. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  R 
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rigour  of  a  Lykurgean  nurse,  whatever  might  be  the 
reluctance  of  the  mother-mind  to  part  with  its  new- 
born K  There  is  nothing  which  Plato  is  more  fertile 
in  illustrating,  than  this  relation  between  the  teacher 
and  the  scholar,  operating  not  by  what  it  put  into 
the  latter,  but  by  what  it  evolved  out  of  him ;  by 
creating  an  uneasy  longing  after  truth — aiding  in 
the  elaboration  necessary  for  obtaining  relief — and 
testing  whether  the  doctrine  elaborated  possessed 
the  real  lineaments,  or  merely  the  delusive  sem- 
blance, of  truth. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  than  the 
description  given  of  the  colloquial  magic  of  SokratSs 
and  its  vehement  effects,  by  those  who  had  them- 

>  The  effect  of  the  interrogatoiy  procedure  of  Sokrat^  in  forcing  on 
the  minds  of  youth  a  humiliating  contcioutneu  of  ignorance  and  an 
eager  anxiety  to  be  relieved  from  it,  is  not  less  powerfully  attested  in 
the  simpler  language  of  Xenophon,  than  in  the  metaphorical  variety  of 
Plato.  See  the  conversation  with  Euthyddmus  in  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophon,  iv.  2 ;  a  long  dialogue  which  ends  by  the  confession  of  the 
latter  (c.  39)— 'AMryKa^ct  fi€  ravra  6fio\oy€iv  ^\o¥&n  i}  ifuj  4>avkArrit' 
Koi  <t>popTtCc»  fi^  Kpariarov  ^  /mm  tnyav'    Kitftvvtvti  yhp  6w\&t  ovdip 

flrodov  €ivai :  compare  i.  1,  16. 

This  same  expression — "  thinking  himself  no  better  than  a  slave" — 
is  also  put  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of  Alkibiadds,  when  he  is  describing 
the  powerful  effect  wrought  on  his  mind  by  the  conversation  of  So- 
kratds  (Symposion,  c.  39.  p.  215, 216)— ncpucXcW  dc  okovwv  koi  aXX«y 
ayaB&v  prjrdpoiv  fZ  lUv  ^ovfirjv,  roiovrov  d*  oUHv  tnaa-xov,  <fM  r€$opv^ 

*AXX*  vir6  rovTOv  rov  Mapavov  noXXcucis  di)  ovt»  dttT€$rfw,  i^(m  pot 
b6(ai  prj  /3tQ>ii&i^  civat  txovTi  its  tx9. 

Compare  also  the  Meno,  c.  13.  p.  79  E,  and  Thestet.  c.  17,  22. 
p.  148  E,  151  C,  where  the  metaphor  of  pregnancy,  and  of  the  obste* 
trie  art  of  Sokratds,  is  expanded — frdtrxovfrt  d^  d^  ol  ipok  (vyyvyp^pfpot 
Kol  rovTO  ravT^y  rais  riKroiKrcus'  oibivoviri  yap  Koi  airopias  tpitripvrKawm 
WKTog  r€  Koi  ripipas  froXv  pJaKKov  ^  cWvoi.  Tavn;r  rt  nyy  «diya  iytipfw 
T€  Koi  aworrav^uf  ^  ipij  f^X"^  dvyoroi — ^'Eyiort  dc,  oi  hp  pif  pdi  d6(miri9 
iyKvpovts  cTrai,  yvovt  6ti  ovdtv  4pov  dtoprah  iraw  cvficMtt 
npopv&pai,  &c. 
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selves  heard  it  and  felt  its  force.  Its  suggestive  inductive 
and  stimalating  power  was  a  gift  so  extraordinary,  scrutiny, 
as  well  to  justify  any  abundance  of  imagery  on  the  ^^*" 
part  of  Plato  to  illustrate  it*.  On  the  subjects  ^^^ 
to  which  he  applied  himself — man  and  society — 
his  hearers  had  done  little  but  feel  and  affirm :  So- 
kratds  undertook  to  make  them  think,  weigh,  and 
examine  themselves  and  their  own  judgments — 
until  the  latter  were  brought  into  consistency  with 
each  other  as  well  as  with  a  known  and  venerable 
end.  The  generalisations  embodied  in  their  judg- 
ments had  grown  together  and  coalesced  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  so  intimate,  so  familiar,  yet  so  un- 
verified, that  the  particulars  implied  in  them  had 
passed  out  of  notice :  so  that  SokratSs,  when  he  re- 
called these  particulars  out  of  a  forgotten  experience, 
presented  to  the  hearer  his  own  opinions  under  a 
totally  new  point  of  view.  His  conversations  (even 
as  they  appear  in  the  reproduction  of  Xenophon, 
which  presents  but  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  reality) 
exhibit  the  main  features  of  a  genuine  inductive 
method,  struggling  against  the  deep-lying,  but  un- 
heeded, errors  of  the  early  intellect  acting  by  itself, 
without  conscious  march  or  scientific  guidance — of 
the  intellectiLs  sibi  permissus — upon  which  Bacon  so 
emphatically  dwells.  Amidst  abundance  of  instantia 
negative y  the  scientific  value  of  which  is  dwelt  upon 
in  the  *  Novum  Organon*,' — and  negative  instances 

'  There  is  a  striking  expression  of  Xenophon^  in  the  Memorabilia, 
about  Sokrat^s  and  his  conversation  (i.  2,  14} : — 

"  He  dealt  with  every  one  just  as  he  pleased  in  his  discussions,"  says 
Xenophon — rois  dc  dicikeyofi€vois  avr^  iratri  xp^l^^^  ^^  ^^'^  \6yQL9 

^  I  know  nothing  so  clearly  illustrating  both  the  subjects  and  the 
method  chosen  by  Sokratls>  as  various  passages  of  the  immortal  criti- 

2  r2 
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too  SO  dexterously  chosen  as  generally  to  show  the 
way  to  new  truth,  in  place  of  that  error  which  they 

ciimt  in  the  Novttm  Orgtnon. — ^When  Sokratte  (as  Xenophon  teUs  vm) 
devoted  his  time  to  questioning  others  "  What  is  piety?  What  is 
justice?  What  is  temperance,  courage,  political  goTerament?"  &c.,  we 
hest  understand  the  spirit  of  his  procedure  by  comparing  the  sentence 
which  Bacon  pronounces  upon  the  first  notioms  of  the  inteileci — as 
radicaUy  vicious,  confused,  badly  abstracted  from  things,  CBsd  meedmg 
compute  reexamination  and  revision — without  which  (he  nys)  not  one 
of  them  could  be  trusted : — 

"  Quod  vero  attinet  ad  notiones  primas  intellect^,  nihil  est  eormi, 
quas  inteUectus  sibi  permissus  conyessit,  quin  nobis  pro  suspecto  sit, 
nee  uUo  modo  ratum  nisi  novo  judicio  se  stiterit^  et  secundum  iUod 
pronuntiatum  fuerit."  (Distributio  Operis,  prefixed  to  the  N.  O.  p.  168 
of  Mr.  Montagu's  edition.) — "  Serum  sane  rebus  perditis  adhibetnr 
remedinm*  postquam  mens  ex  quotidian^  vit«  consuetudine,  et  audi- 
tionibus,  et  doctrinis  inquinatis  occupata,  et  vanissimis  idolis  obsessa 

fuerit Restat  unica  salus  ac  sanitas,  ut  opus  mentis  universum  de 

integro  resumatur;  ac  mens,  jam  ab  ipso  prineipio,  nutto  modo  sibi 
permittatur,  sed  perpetuo.regatur."  (lb.  Praefatio,  p.  186.)— "SyBo- 
gismus  ex  propositionibus  constat,  propositiones  ex  verbis,  verba  notio- 
num  tesserae  sunt.    Itaque  si  notiones  ipsie  (id  quod  basis  rei  est)  con- 
>fii8«  sint  et  temere  a  rebus  abstractse,  nihil  in  m  quae  superstruuntur 
est  firmitudinis.    Itaque  spes  est  una  in  inductione  ver&.   In  noOomibns 
nihil  sani  est,  nee  in  logicis,  nee  in  physicis.    Non  Substantia,  non 
Qualitas,  Agere,  Pati,  ipsum  Esse,  bonm  notiones  sunt ;  multo  minus 
Grave,  Leve,  Densum,  Tenue,  Humidum,  Siocum,  Generatio,  Comiptio, 
Attrahere,  Fugare,  Elementum,  Materia,  Forma,  et  id  Genus;  sed 
omnes  phantasticae  et  male  terminatae.    Notiones  infimarum  specieramy 
Hominis,  Canis,  et  prehensionum  immediatarum  aensus,  Albi,  Nigri, 
non  fallunt  magnopere:  reliqucs  omnes  {quibus  homines  kaetenms  usi 
sunt)  aberrationes  sunt,  nee  debitis  modis  a  rebus  abstracts  et  exci- 
tatae."  (Aphor.  14,  15,  16.) — ^"Nemo  adhuc  tantft  mentis  constanti&  et 
rigore  inventus  est,  ut  decreverit  et  sibi  imposuerit,  theorias  et  notiones 
communes  penitus  abolere,  et  intellectum  abrasum  et  mquum  ad  parti- 
cularia  de  integro  applicare.   Itaque  ratio  ilia  quam  habemus,  ex  rnnUd 
fide  et  multo  etiam  casu,  necnon  ex  puerilibus,  quas  primo  ibmcsMiitf, 
notionibus,  farrago  qwBdam  est  et  congeries,'*   (Aphor.  97.)^-"  Nil 
mogis  philosophise  offecisae  deprehendimus,  quam  quod  res  quae  £uni- 
liares  sunt  et  frequenter  occurrunt,  contemplationem  hominum  non 
morentur  et  detineant,  sed  recipiantur  obiter,  neque  earum  cause  quasi 
soleant ;  ut  non  saepius  requiratur  informatio  de  rebus  ignotis,  quam 
attentio  in  notis."  (Aphor.  119.) 
These  passages,  and  many  others  to  the  same  effect  which  might  be 
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set  aside — there  is  a  close  pressure  on  the  hearer's 
mind,  to  keep  it  in  the  distinct  track  of  particulars, 

extracted  from  the  Novum  Organon,  afford  a  clear  illuatration  and  an 
interesting  parallel  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Sokrat^s.  He  sought 
to  test  the  fundamental  notions  and  generalisations  respecting  man  and 
society,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  Bacon  approached  those  of  physics : 
he  suspected  the  unconscious  process  of  the  growing  intellect,  and  de- 
sired to  revise  it,  by  comparison  with  particulars — and  from  particulars 
too  the  most  clear  and  certain,  but  which,  from  being  of  vulgar  occur- 
rence, were  least  attended  to.  And  that  which  SokratSs  described  in 
his  language  as  "  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,''  is  identical 
with  what  Bacon  designates  as  the  primary  notions — the  puerile  no- 
Hone — ^the  aberrations — of  the  intellect  left  to  itself,  which  have  become 
so  familiar  and  appear  so  certainly  known,  that  the  mind  cannot  shake 
them  off,  and  has  lost  all  habit,  we  might  almost  say  all  power,  of 
examining  them. 

The  stringent  process  (or  electric  shock,  to  use  the  simile  in  Plato's 
Menon)  of  the  Sokratic  £lenchu8,  afforded  the  best  means  of  resus- 
citating this  lost  power.  And  the  manner  in  which  Plato  speaks  of 
this  cross-examining  Elenchus,  as  ''the  great  and  sovereign  purifica- 
tion, without  which  every  man,  be  he  the  great  King  himself,  is  un- 
schooled, dirty,  and  full  of  uncleanness  in  respect  to  the  main  conditions 
of  happiness"— (xal  t6»  TKeyxov  Xcxrcov  os  apa  fityiorrj  Koi  Kvpioyrarfj 
Tfior  KaB6pa'€€0¥  ccrrl,  taii  rhv  dvtXtyKroy  aS  vofuorcov,  ^  teal  Tvyxovg 
fuyas  patriKm  iap,  rk  lUyurra  dxaBtipToy  Svra'  airaidevT6v  re  Ka\  ai<rxpov 
ytyovivai  ravra,  h  KoBapwrarov  Koi  KoKkiarov  ^irpCTTf  rhv  6vrc9s  €a6fi€PO¥ 
€vdaifjLOva  wumt — Plato,  Sophist,  c.  34.  p.  230  E.)  precisely  corresponds 
to  that  "  crosS'examination  of  human  reason  in  its  native  or  sponta- 
n/eous  process**  which  Bacon  specifies  as  one  of  the  three  things  essen- 
tial to  the  expurgation  of  the  intellect,  so  as  to  qualify  it  for  the  attain- 
ment of  tmth — "  Itaque  doctrina  ista  de  expurgatione  intellectiis,  ut 
ipse  ad  veritatem  habilis  sit,  tribus  redargutionibus  absolvitur ;  redar- 
gutione  philosophiarum,  redargutione  demonstrationum,  et  redargutione 
rationis  humanm  naiiv€B,"  (Nov.  Organ.  Distributio  Opens,  p.  170.ed. 
Montagu.) 

To  show  further  how  essential  it  is  (in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges) 
that  the  native  intellect  should  be  purged  or  purified,  before  it  can  pro- 
perly apprehend  the  truths  of  phyi^cal  philosophy — I  transcribe  the  in- 
troductory passage  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  '  Astronomy :' — 

"  In  entering  upon  any  scientific  pursuit,  one  of  the  student's  first 
endeavours  ought  to  be  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  truth, 
by  dismissing,  or  at  least  loosening  his  hold  on,  all  such  crude  and 
hastily  adopted  notions  respecting  the  objects  and  relations  he  is  about 
to  ezaminey  as  may  tend  to  embarrass  or  mislead  him ;  and  to  strengthen 
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as  conditions  of  every  just  and  consistent  generali- 
sation ;  and  to  divert  it  from  becoming  enslaved 
to  unexamined  formulae,  or  from  delivering  mere 
intensity  of  persuasion  under  the  authoritative 
phrase  of  reason.  Instead  of  anxiety  to  plant  in 
the  hearer  a  conclusion  ready-made  and  accepted 
on  trust,  the  questioner  keeps  up  a  prolonged  sus- 
pense, with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  par- 
ticulars tending  both  aflSrmatively  and  negatively ; 
nor  is  his  purpose  answered,  until  that  state  of 
knowledge  and  apprehended  evidence  is  created,  out 
of  which  the  conclusion  starts  as  a  living  product, 
with  its  own  root  and  self-sustaining  power,  con- 
sciously linked  with  its  premises.  If  this  conclu- 
sion so  generated  be  not  the  same  as  that  which  the 
questioner  himself  adopts,  it  will  at  least  be  some 
other,  worthy  of  a  competent  and  examining  mind 
taking  its  own  independent  view  of  the  appropriate 
evidence.  And  amidst  all  the  variety  and  divergence 
of  particulars  which  we  find  enforced  in  the  language 

himself,  by  something  of  an  effort  and  a  resolve,  for  the  tmprejndioed 
admiuion  of  any  conclusion  which  shall  appear  to  be  supported  by 
careful  observation  and  logical  argument ;  even  should  it  prove  adverse 
to  notions  he  may  have  previously  formed  for  himself,  or  taken  up, 
without  examination  on  the  credit  of  others.  Such  an  effort  is,  in  fact, 
a  commencement  of  that  intellectual  discipline  which  forms  one  <ff  the 
most  important  ends  of  all  science.  It  is  the  first  movement  of  ap- 
proach towards  that  state  of  mental  purity  which  alone  can  fit  us  for  a 
full  and  steady  perception  of  moral  beauty  as  well  as  ph3r8ical  adapta- 
tion. It  is  the  *  euphrasy  and  rue/  with  which  we  must  purge  our  sight 
before  we  can  receive,  and  contemplate  as  they  are,  the  Uneamenis  of 
truth  and  nature"  (Sir  John  Herschel,  Astronomy — Introduction.) 

I  could  easily  multiply  citations  from  other  eminent  writers  on  phy- 
sical philosophy,  to  the  same  purpose.  All  of  them  prescribe  this  in- 
tellectual purification:  Sokrat^s  not  only  prescribed  it,  but  actually 
administered  it,  by  means  of  his  Elenchus,  in  reference  to  the  subjects 
on  which  he  talked. 
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of  Sokrat^s,  the  end,  towards  which  all  of  them 
point,  is  one  and  the  same,  emphatically  signified 
— the  good  and  happiness  of  social  man. 

It  is  not  then  to  multiply  proselytes  or  to  pro-  ^^^ 
cure  authoritative  assent  —  hut  to  create  earnest  tends  to 
seekers,  analytical  intellects,  foreknowing  and  con-  minds 
distent  agents,  capable  of  forming  conclusions  for  ^j^g^^ 
themselves  and  of  teaching  others — as  well  as  to  fo^thcST* 
force  them  into  that  path  of  inductive  generalisa-  J?^^^^^* 
tion  whereby  alone  trustworthy  conclusions  can  be  conclusions 
formed — that  the   Sokratic   method   aspires.     In  madl' 
many  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  wherein  SokratSs 
is  brought  forward  as  the  principal  disputant,  we 
read  a  series  of  discussions  and  arguments,  distinct, 
though  having  reference  to  the  same  subject — ^but 
terminating  either  in  a  result  purely  negative,  or 
without  any  definite  result  at  all.     The  commen- 
tators often  attempt,  but  in  my  judgment  with  little 
success,  either  by  arranging  the  dialogues  in  a  sup- 
posed sequence  or  by  various  other  hypotheses — to 
assign  some  positive  doctrinal  conclusion  as  having 
been  indirectly  contemplated  by  the  author.    But  if 
Plato  had  aimed  at  any  substantive  demonstration 
of  this  sort,  we  cannot  well  imagine  that  he  would 
have  left  his  purpose  thus  in  the  dark,  visible  only 
by  the  microscope  of  a  critic.     The  didactic  value 
of  these  dialogues — that,  wherein  the  genuine  So- 
kratic spirit  stands  most  manifest — consists,  not  in 
the  positive  conclusion  proved,  but  in  the  argumen- 
tative process  itself,  coupled  with  the  general  im- 
portance of  the  subject  upon  which  evidence  nega- 
tive and  affirmative  is  brought  to  bear. 

This  connects  itself  with  that  which  I  remarked 
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Gredan       in  the  preceding  chapter,  when  mentioning  Zeno 
tbdrmany.  and  the  first  manifestations  of  dialectics,  respecting 
bandiiDg  of  the  large  sweep,  the  many-sided  argumentation,  and 
foroe^ti^  the  strength  as  well  as  forwardness  of  the  negative 
^^^®      arm — in  Grecian  speculative  philosophy.    Through 
Sokrat^s,  this  amplitude  of  dialectic  range  was  trans- 
mitted from  Zeno  first  to  Plato  and  next  to  Aristotle. 
It  was  a  proceeding  natural  to  men  who  were  not 
merely  interested  in  establishing,  or  refuting,  some 
given  particular  conclusion — ^but  who  also  (like  ex- 
pert mathematicians  in  their  own  science)  loved, 
esteemed,  and  sought  to  improve,  thS  dialectic  pro- 
cess itself,  with  the  means  of  verification  which  it 
afforded ;  a  feeling,  of  which  abundant  evidence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Platonic  writings  ^     Such  plea- 
sure in  the  scientific  operation — though  not  merely 
innocent,  but  valuable  both  as  a  stimulant  and  as  a 
guarantee  against  error,  and  though  the  correspond- 
ing taste  among  mathematicians  is  always  treated 
with  the  sympathy  which  it  deserves — incurs  much 
unmerited  reprobation  from  modern  historians  of 
philosophy,  under  the  name  of  love  of  disputation, 
caviling,  or  sceptical  subtlety. 
The  sub-         But  over  and  above  any  love  of  the  process,  the 
^hthey   subjects  to  which  dialectics  were  applied,  from  So- 
piS^      kratfis  downwards, — man  and  society,  ethics,  poll- 
"*>'"—     tics,  metaphysics,  &c.,  were  such  as  particularly 
essentuoiy    called  for  thls  many-sided  handling.     On  topics 
BQch  like  these,  relating  to  sequences  of  fact  which  de- 

leuon^.  pend  upon  a  multitude  of  co-operating  or  conflicting 
causes,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive,  by  any  one  thread 

1  See  particularly  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  Phil^bua,  c  18. 
p.  16  seq. 
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of  positive  reasoning  or  induction,  at  absolute  doc- 
trine which  a  man  may  reckon  upon  finding  always 
true,  whether  he  remembers  the  proof  or  not ;  as  is 
the  case  with  mathematical,  astronomical,  or  phy- 
sical truth.  The  utmost  which  Science  can  ascer- 
tain, on  subjects  thus  complicated,  is  an  aggregate, 
not  of  peremptory  theorems  and  predictions,  but  of 
tendencies^ ;  by  studying  the  action  of  each  sepa- 
rate cause,  and  combining  them  together  as  well  as 
our  means  admit.  The  knowledge  of  tendencies 
thus  obtained,  though  falling  much  short  of  cer- 
tainty, is  highly  important  for  guidance :  but  it  is 
plain  that  conclusions  of  this  nature— resulting  from 
multifarious  threads  of  evidence — true  only  on  a 
balance,  and  always  liable  to  limitation — can  never 
be  safely  detached  from  the  proofs  on  which  they 
rest,  or  taught  as  absolute  and  consecrated  formulae^. 

^  See  this  point  instructively  set  forth  in  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  Sy- 
stem of  Logic,  vol.  ii.  hook  yi.  p.  565.  1st  edition. 

'  Lord  Bacon  remarks  in  the  Novum  Organon  (Aph.  71) : — 

''£rat  autem  sapientia  Grscorum  professoria,  et  in  disputationes 
effusa,  quod  genus  inquisitioni  veritatis  adversissimum  est.  Itaque  no- 
men  iUud  Sophistarum — quod  per  contemptum  ah  iis,  qui  se  philosophos 
haheri  voluerunt,  in  antiquos  rhetores  rejectum  et  traductum  est^  Gor- 
giam,  Protagoram,  Hippiam,  Polum — etiam  universo  generi  competit, 
Platoni,  Aristoteli,  Zenoui,  Epicuro,  Theophrasto,  et  eorum  successo- 
rihusy  Chrysippo,  Cameadi,  reliquis.'' 

Bacon  is  quite  right  in  effacing  the  distinction  hetween  the  two  lists 
of  persons  whom  he  compares,  and  in  saying  that  the  latter  were  just 
as  much  Sophists  as  tlie  former,  in  the  sense  which  he  here  gives  to 
the  word  as  well  as  in  every  other  legitimate  sense.  But  he  is  not 
justified  in  imputing  to  either  of  them  this  many-sided  argumentation 
as  a  fault,  looking  to  the  subjects  upon  which  they  brought  it  to  bear. 
His  remark  has  application  to  the  simpler  physical  sciences,  but  none 
to  the  moral.  It  had  great  pertinence  and  value,  at  the  time  when  he 
brought  it  forward,  and  with  reference  to  the  important  reforms  which 
he  was  seeking  to  accomplish  in  physical  science.  In  so  far  as  Plato, 
Aristotle,  or  the  other  Greek  philosophers,  apply  their  deductive  method 
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They  require  to  be  kept  in  perpetual  and  conscious 
association  with  the  evidences,  affirmative  and  ne« 
gative,  by  the  joint  consideration  of  which  their 
truth  is  established ;  nor  can  this  object  be  attained 
by  any  other  means  than  by  ever-renovated  discus- 
sion, instituted  from  new  and  distinct  points  of  view, 
and  with  free  play  to  that  negative  arm  which  is 
indispensable  as  stimulus  not  less  than  as  control. 
To  ask  for  nothing  but  results — to  decline  the  labour 
of  verification — to  be  satisfied  with  a  ready-made 
stock  of  established  positive  arguments  as  proof — 
and  to  decry  the  doubter  or  negative  reasoner,  who 
starts  new  difficulties,  as  a  common  enemy — this  is 
a  proceeding  sufficiently  common,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  in  modern  times.  But  it  is  nevertheless  an  ab- 
negation of  the  dignity  and  even  of  the  functions  of 
speculative  philosophy.  It  is  the  direct  reverse  of 
the  method  both  of  Sokrat6s  and  Plato,  who,  as  in- 
quirers, felt  that,  for  the  great  subjects  which  they 
treated,  multiplied  threads  of  reasoning,  coupled 
with  the  constant  presence  of  the  cross-examining 
Elenchus,  were  indispensable.  Nor  is  it  less  at 
variance  with  the  views  of  Aristotle  (though  a  man 
very  different  from  either  of  them) ,  who  goes  round 
his  subject  on  all  sides,  states  and  considers  all  its 
difficulties,  and  insists  emphatically  on  the  necessity 
of  having  all  these  difficulties  brought  out  in  full 
force,  as  the  incitement  and  guide  to  positive  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  the  test  of  its  sufficiency'. 

to  physical  subjects,  they  come  justly  under  Bacon's  censuxe.  But 
here  again,  the  fault  consisted  less  in  disputing  too  much,  than  in  too 
hastily  admitting  false  or  inaccurate  axioms  without  dispute. 

'  Aristotel.  Metaphysic.  iii.  1,  2-5.  p.  995  a. 

The  indispensable  necessity,  to  a  philosopher,  of  having  before  him 
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Understanding  thus,  the  method  of  Sokratds,  we  Beai  ai- 
shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  a  certain  variance  and  van- 
on  his  part  (and  a  still  greater  variance  on  the  part  ^"^^V 
of  Plato,  who  expanded  the  method  in  writing  so  ^*|j>"^ 
much  more)  with  the  Sophists,  without  supposing  p^*»- 
the  latter  to  be  corrupt  teachers.     As  they  aimed 
at  qualifying  young  men  for  active  life,  they  accepted 

all  the  difflcnltiea  and  doubts  of  the  problem  which  he  tries  to  solve, 
and  of  looking  at  a  philosophical  question  with  the  same  alternate 
attention  to  its  affirmative  and  negative  side,  as  is  shown  by  a  judge  to 
two  litigants — ^is  strikingly  set  forth  in  this  passage :  I  transcribe  a  por- 
tion of  it — *Eor\  dc  roiff  tvjroprjo'ai  Pov\ofA€pois  irpoHpyov  t6  dunroprj(rai 
KoXttff'   ^  yap  varepov  rvwopia  Xvais  rS>v  irp6r€poif  dvopovpJvtdv  tarl, 

Xvfcy  y  oCk  ff'oTiy  ayvoowraf  r6y  ii€U'fA6v At6  dti  ras  dv(rx€ptiat 

T9$€»prfK€yai  irdfras  irp6rtpoy,  tovt»v  rt  x^P"'^  '^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ('P'ovvTaf 
Sp€v  tov  fkairopTJo'ai  irpatrov,  dfiolovs  flyat  rois  mn  dec  /3adt^civ  dyvoovtri, 
Koi  irphs  TOVTOis  ovd*  tt  iroTt  t6  (rjrovpxvov  €vprjK€v,  fj  fifj,  yiyvoirKttv*  t6 
yap  T€Xos  rovrtj^  fup  ov  d^Xov,  ry  dc  irporiwoprjK^ri  dfjXov,  "En  dc  /9cXrioy 
ayayKjj  ^x^^^  irp6s  t6  KpLvtiv,  rhp  &<nr€p  avridiVov  Koi  rS>p  dp^urptjiTovv' 
r»y  XSyap  dtajKodra  irdyrav. 

A  little  further  on,  in  the  same  chapter  (iii.  1, 19.  p.  996  a),  he  makes 
a  remarkable  observation.  Not  merely  it  is  difficult,  on  these  philoso- 
phical subjects,  to  get  at  the  truth — but  it  is  not  easy  to  perform  well  even 
the  preliminary  task  of  discerning  and  setting  forth  the  ratiocinative  diffi- 
culties which  are  to  be  dealt  with — JJtpl  yhp  rovrc^y  Arraprov  ov  ft6pop 
XaXtirhp  t6  cvirop^crai  ttjs  dXrfMas,  dXX*  ovdc  t6  ^lairop^a-ai  \6y^ 
pqtiop  icaXcor.  Ckuiiroprja-ai  means  the  same  as  biM^tKBtlp  rhs  diropias 
(Bonitz.  not.  ad  he)  "  to  go  through  the  various  points  of  difficulty/' 

This  last  passage  illustrates  well  the  characteristic  gift  of  Sokratds, 
which  was  exactly  what  Aristotle  calls  r6  ^umoprja'ai  \6y<^  Kcikw — to 
force  on  the  hearer's  mind  those  ratiocinative  difficulties  which  served 
both  as  spur  and  as  guide  towards  solution  and  positive  truth — towards 
comprehensive  and  correct  generalisation,  with  clear  consciousness  of 
the  common  attribute  binding  together  the  various  particulars  included. 

The  same  care  to  admit  and  even  invite  the  development  of  the  ne- 
gative side  of  a  question — ^to  accept  the  obligation  of  grappling  with  all 
the  difficulties — ^to  assimilate  the  process  of  inquiry  to  a  judicial  pleading 
— is  to  be  seen  in  other  passages  of  Aristotle ;  see  Ethic.  Nikomach.  vii. 
1,  5;  De  Animft,  i.  2.  p.  403  6;  De  Coelo,  i.  10.  p.  279  b;  Topica,  i.2. 
p.  101  a — (Xp^crifioff  $c  ^  dcoXcitruc^)  np6s  rht  kox^  ff>CKoa-offiiap  iirurriipasp 
on  dvpdfjKPoi  np6s  dfi<fi6rtpa  diarroprja'ai,  pq.op  ip  iKaarois  Korof^fitffa 
rdXi/^ffff  re  ical  r6  ^vdor.    Compare  also  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disput.  ii.  3,  9« 
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the  current  ethical  and  political  sentiment,  with  its 
unexamined    commonplaces    and    inconsistencies, 
merely  seeking  to  shape  it  into  what  was  accounted 
a  meritorious  character  at  Athens.   They  were  thus 
exposed,  along  with  others— ^and  more  than  others, 
in  consequence  of  their  reputation — to  the  analytical 
cross-examination  of  SokratSs,  and  were  quite  as 
little  able  to  defend  themselves  against  it. 
Prodigtons        Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  Protago- 
soimSa^m  I'AS  or  any  other  among  these  Sophists,  the  mighty 
newpwio-   originality  of  SokratSs  achieved  results  not  only 
wp»^      equal  at  the  time,  but  incomparably  grander  and 
more  lasting  in  reference  to  the  future.    Out  of  his 
intellectual  school  sprang  not  merely  Plato,  himself 
a  host — ^but  all  the  other  leaders  of  Grecian  specu- 
lation for  the  next  half-century,  and  all  those  who 
continued  the  great  line  of  speculative  philosophy 
down  to  later  times.     Eukleid6s  and  the  Megaric 
school  of  philosophers — Aristippus  and  theKyrenaic 
— ^Antisthen^s  and  DiogenSs,  the  first  of  those  called 
the  Cynics — all  emanated  more  or  less  directly  from 
the  stimulus  imparted  by  Sokrates,  though  each  fol- 
lowed a  difierent  vein  of  thought  ^    Ethics  continue 
to  be  what  Sokratds  had  first  made  them,  a  distinct 
branch  of  philosophy,  alongside  of  which  politics, 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  other  speculations  relating  to 
man  and  society,  gradually  arranged  themselves ;  all 
of  them  more  popular,  as  well  as  more  keenly  con- 

*  Cicero  (de  Orator,  iii.  16,  61 ;  Tnscul.  Disput.  v.  4, 11) — ^"Cnjus 
(Socratis)  multiplex  ratio  disputandi,  rerumque  yarietas,  et  ingenii 
magnitudo,  Platonis  iDgenio  et  Uteris  consecrata,  plura  genera  efEecit 
dissentientium  philosophorum."  Ten  distinct  varieties  of  Sokratic 
philosophers  are  enumerated;  but  I  lay  little  stress  on  the  exact 
number. 
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troverted,  than  physics,  which  at  that  time  pre- 
sented comparatively  little  charm,  and  still  less  of 
attainahle  certainty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  individual  influence  of  SokratSs  permanently 
enlarged  the  horizon,  improved  the  method,  and 
multiplied  the  ascendent  minds,  of  the  Grecian  spe- 
culative world,  in  a  manner  never  since  paralleled. 
Subsequent  philosophers  may  have  had  a  more  ela- 
borate doctrine,  and  a  larger  number  of  disciples 
who  imbibed  their  ideas ;  but  none  of  them  applied 
the  same  stimulating  method  with  the  same  efficacy 
— none  of  them  struck  out  of  other  minds  that  flre 
which  sets  light  to  original  thought — none  of  them 
either  produced  in  others  the  pains  of  intellectual 
pregnancy,  or  extracted  from  others  the  fresh  and 
unborrowed  offspring  of  a  really  parturient  mind. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  Sokratds,  both  as  first  ^^JJ^*"*^,^ 
opener  of  the  field  of  Ethics  to  scientific  study —  sokraOs 

An  ffliii^iii 

and  as  author  of  a  method,  little  copied  and  never  he  resolved 
paralleled  since  his  time,  for  stimulating  in  other  knowledge 
men's  minds  earnest  analytical  inquiry — I  speak  last  ®'  ^^^o"- 
about  his  theoretical  doctrine.     Considering  the 
fanciful,  far-fetched  ideas,  upon  which  alone  the  Py- 
thagoreans and  other  predecessors  had  shaped  their 
theories  respecting  virtues  and  vices,  the  wonder  is 
that  SokratSs,  who  had  no  better  guides  to  follow, 
should  have  laid  down  an  ethical  doctrine  which  has 
the  double  merit  of  being  true,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
legitimate,  and  of  comprehensive  generality;  though 
it  errs,  mainly  by  stating  a  part  of  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  virtue^  (sometimes  also  a  partof  theEthical 

'  In  tetting  forth  the  Ethical  End,  the  language  of  Sokrat^s  (aa  hr 
aa  we  can  judge  from  Xenophon  and  Plato)  seems  to  have  been  not 
always  consistent  with  itself.    He  sometimes  stated  it  as  if  it  included 
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End),  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  SokratSs  resolved  all 
virtue  into  knowledge  or  wisdom;  all  vice,  into 
ignorance  or  folly.  To  do  right  was  the  only  way 
to  impart  happiness,  ojr  the  least  degree  of  unhap- 
piness  compatible  with  any  given  situation:  now 
this  was  precisely  what  every  one  wished  for  and 
aimed  at — only  that  many  persons,  from  igno- 
rance, took  the  wrong  road  ;  and  no  man  was  wise 
enough  always  to  take  the  right.  But  as  no  man 
was  willingly  his  own  enemy,  so  no  man  ever  did 
wrong  willingly ;  it  was  because  he  was  not  fiiUy 
or  correctly  informed  of  the  consequences  of  his 
own  actions ;  so  that  the  proper  remedy  to  apply 
was  enlarged  teaching  of  consequences  and  improved 
judgment^  To  make  him  willing  to  be  taught,  the 
only  condition  required  was  to  make  him  conscious 
of  his  own  ignorance ;  the  want  of  which  conscious- 
ness was  the  real  cause  both  of  indocility  and  of 
vice. 
Thii  doc-  That  this  doctrine  sets  forth  one  portion  of  the 
fedd^veas  essential  conditions  of  virtue,  is  certain;  and  that 
part  for*the  *^^  '^®  °^^^*  Commanding  portion,  since  there  can 
whole.  be  no  assured  moral  conduct  except  under  the  su- 
premacy of  reason.  But  that  it  omits  to  notice, 
what  is  not  less  essential  to  virtue,  the  proper  con- 

a  reference  to  the  happiness^  not  merely  of  the  agent  himBelf>  but  of 
others  besides — ^both,  as  co-ordinate  elements ;  at  other  times,  he  seems 
to  speak  as  if  the  end  was  nothing  more  than  the  happiness  of  the  agent 
himself^  though  the  happiness  of  others  was  among  the  greatest  and 
most  essential  means.  The  former  view  is  rather  countenanced  by 
Xenophon,  the  best  witness  about  his  master,  so  that  I  have  given  it  as 
belonging  to  Sokrat^s,  though  it  is  not  always  adhered  to.  The  latter 
view  appears  most  in  Plato,  who  assimilates  the  health  of  the  toul  to 
the  health  of  the  body — an  End  essentially  self-regarding. 
^  Cicero,  de  Orator,  i.  47>  204. 
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dition  of  the  emotions,  desires,  &c.,  taking  account 
only  of  the  intellect — is  also  certain  ;  and  has  been 
remarked  by  Aristotle^  as  well  as  by  many  others. 
It  is  fruitless,  in  my  judgment,  to  attempt  by  any 
refined  explanation,  to  make  out  that  Sokratds 
meant  by  *'  knowledge,^'  something  more  than  what 
is  directly  implied  in  the  word.  He  had  present  to 
his  mind,  as  the  grand  depravation  of  the  human 
being,  not  so  much  vice  as  madness ;  that  state  in 
which  a  man  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing. 
Against  the  vicious  man,  securities  both  public  and 
private,  may  be  taken,  with  considerable  effect; 
against  the  madman  there  is  no  security  except  per- 
petual  restraint.  He  is  incapable  of  any  of  the 
duties  incumbent  on  social  man,  nor  can  he,  even  if 
he  wishes,  do  good  either  to  himself  or  to  others. 
The  sentiment  which  we  feel  towards  such  an  un* 
happy  being  is  indeed  something  totally  different 
from  moral  reprobation,  such  as  we  feel  for  the 
vicious  man  who  does  wrong  knowingly.  But  So-* 
kratSs  took  measure  of  both  with  reference  to  the 
purposes  of  human  life  and  society^  and  pronounced 
that  the  latter  was  less  completely  spoiled  for  those 
purposes  than  the  former.  Madness  was  ignorance 
at  its  extreme  pitch,  accompanied  too  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  madman  himself  was  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  ignorance,  acting  under  a  sincere 
persuasion  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  But 
short  of  this  extremity,  there  were  many  varieties 
and  gradations  in  the  scale  of  ignorance,  which,  if 
accompanied  by  false  conceit  of  knowledge,  differed 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  9,  4 ;  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nikomach.  vi.  13,  3-5 ; 
Ethic,  Eudem.  i.  5 ;  Ethic.  Magn.  i.  35. 
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from  madaess  only  in  degree — ^and  each  of  which 
disqualified  a  man  from  doing  right,  in  proportion 
to  the  ground  which  it  covered.  The  worst  of  all 
ignorance — that  which  stood  nearest  to  madness — 
was  when  a  man  was  ignorant  of  himself,  fancying 
that  he  knew  what  he  did  not  realLy  know,  and  that 
he  could  do,  or  avoid,  or  endure,  what  was  quite  be* 
yond  his  capacity ;  when  for  example,  intending  to 
speak  the  same  truth,  he  sometimes  said  one  thing, 
sometimes  another — or,  casting  up  the  same  arith- 
metical figures,  made  sometimes  a  greater  sum, 
sometimes  a  less.  A  person  who  knows  his  letters, 
or  an  arithmetician,  may  doubtless  write  bad  ortho- 
graphy or  cast-up  incorrectly,  by  design — but  can 
also  perform  the  operations  correctly,  if  he  chooses ; 
while  one  ignorant  of  writing  or  of  arithmetic,  cannot 
do  it  correctly,  even  though  he  should  be  anxious 
to  do  so.  The  former  therefore  comes  nearer  to 
the  good  orthographer  or  arithmetician  than  the 
latter.  So,  if  a  man  knows  what  is  just,  honour- 
able, and  good,  but  commits  acts  of  a  contrary 
character — he  is  juster,  or  comes  nearer  to  being 
a  just  man,  than  one  who  does  not  know  what 
just  acts  are,  and  does  not  distinguish  them  from 
unjust ;  for  this  latter  cannot  conduct  himself  justly, 
even  if  he  desires  it  ever  so  much  ^ 

^  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  9^  6;  iv.  2,  19-22.  hiKavSrtpov  de  rhp  liricrri" 
fijtpop  ra  tUtua  rw  fiij  cirurra/uyov — ^To  call  him  ihej%ster  man  of  the 
two,  when  neither  are  just,  can  hardly  be  meant :  I  translate  it  accord- 
ing to  what  seems  to  me  the  meaning  intended.  So  ypapjuxrucarfpoy 
(in  the  sentence  before)  means,  comes  nearer  to  a  good  orthographer. 
The  Greek  derivative  adjectives  in  -u^r  are  veiy  difficult  to  render 
precisely. 

Compare  Plato,  Hippias  Minor,  c.  15,  p.  372  D — ^where  the  aame 
opinion  is  maintained.    Hippias  teUs  Sokrat^  in  that  dialogue  (c,  11. 
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The  opinion  here  maintained  illustrates  forcibly  He  wu  led 
the  general  doctrine  of  Sokratds.  I  have  already  general 
observed  that  the  fundamental  idea  which  governed  ^^^ 
his  train  of  reasoning,  was,  the  analogy  of  each  pro^Stons. 
man's  social  life  and  duty  to  a  special  profession  or 
trade.  Now  what  is  principally  inquired  after  in 
regard  to  these  special  men,  is  their  professional 
capacity ;  without  this,  no  person  would  ever  think 
of  employing  them,  let  their  dispositions  be  ever  so 
good ;  with  it,  good  dispositions  and  diligence  are 
presumed,  unless  there  be  positive  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting the  contrary.  But  why  do  we  indulge  such 
presumption?  Because  their  pecuniary  interest, 
their  professional  credit,  and  their  place  among 
competitors,  are  staked  upon  success,  so  that  we 
reckon  upon  their  best  efforts.  But  in  regard  to 
that  manifold  and  indefinite  series  of  acts  which 
constitute  the  sum  total  of  social  duty,  a  man  has 
no  such  special  interest  to  guide  and  impel  him, 
nor  can  we  presume  in  him  those  dispositions  which 
will  ensure  his  doing  right,  wherever  he  knows 
what  right  is.  Mankind  are  obliged  to  give  pre- 
miums for  these  dispositions,  and  to  attach  penalties 
to  the  contrary,  by  means  of  praise  and  censure : 
moreover  the  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies  of 
ordinary  minds,  which  determine  so  powerfully  the 
application  of  moral  terms,  run  spontaneously  in 
this  direction,  and  even  overshoot  the  limit  which 
reason  would  prescribe.  The  analogy  between  the 
paid  special  duty,  and  the  general  social  duty,  fails 
in  this  particular.     Even  if  SokratSs  were  correct 

p.  369  B)  that  lie  fixes  his  mind  on  a  part  of  the  trnth^  and  omits  to 
notice  the  rest. 
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as  to  the  former  (and  this  would  be  noway  true),  in 
making  the  intellectual  conditions  of  good  conduct 
stand  for  the  whole — no  such  inference  could  safely 
be  extended  to  the  latter. 
Conaunt  SokratSs  affirmed  that  ''well-doing"  was  the 
soknta  to  noblest  pursuit  of  man.  ''  Welldoing  "  consisted 
p^M^  in  doing  a  thing  well  after  having  learnt  it  and 
and  detaiL  practised  it,  by  the  rational  and  proper  means :  it 
was  altogether  disparate  from  good  fortune,  or  sue* 
cess  without  rational  scheme  and  preparation.  *  *  The 
best  man  (he  said)  and  the  most  beloved  by  the 
gods,  is,  he  who  as  a  husbandman,  performs  well 
the  duties  of  husbandry — as  a  surgeon,  those  of 
medical  art — in  political  life,  his  duty  towards  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  man  who  does  nothing 
well,  is  neither  useful — nor  agreeable  to  the  gods  ^" 
This  is  the  Sokratic  view  of  human  life :  to  look  at 
it  as  an  assemblage  of  realities  and  practical  details 
— to  translate  the  large  words  of  the  moral  voca- 
bulary into  those  homely  particulars  to  which  at. 
bottom  they  refer — to  take  account  of  acts,  not  of 
dispositions  apart  from  act  (in  contradiction  to  the 
ordinary  flow  of  the  moral  sympathies) — ^to  enforce 
upon  every  one,  that  what  he  chiefly  required  was 
teaching  and  practice  as  preparations  for  act ;  and 
that  therefore  ignorance,  especially  ignorance  mis- 
taking  itself  for  knowledge,  was  his  capital  defi- 
ciency. The  religion  of  Sokrat^s,  as  well  as  his 
ethics,  had  reference  to  practical  human  ends ;  nor 
had  any  man  ever  less  of  that  transcendentalism  in 
his  mind,  which  his  scholar  Plato  exhibits  in  such 
abundance. 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  9, 14,  15. 
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It  is  indisputable,  then,  that  SokratSs  laid  down  The  ded- 
a  general  ethical  theory  which  is  too  narrow,  and  aomngsof 
which  states  a  part  of  the  truth  as  if  it  were  the  were  of 
whole.     But  as  it  frequently  happens  with  philo-  ^SwT** 
sophers  who  make  the  like  mistake — we  find  that  he  ^^^^ 
did  not  confine  his  deductive  reasonings  within  the 
limits  of  the  theory,  but  escaped  the  erroneous  con- 
sequences by  a  partial  inconsistency.    For  example 
— no  man  ever  insisted  more  emphatically  than  he, 
on  the  necessity  of  control  over  the  passions  and 
appetites — of  enforcing  good  habits — and  on  the 
value  of  that  state  of  the  sentiments  and  emotions 
which  such  a  course  tended  to  form  ^    In  truth,  this 

^  Xenoph.  Mem.  ii.  6,  39.  6<rtu  d*  cV  dvSp&jrois  6p€Ta\  Xeyoi^ac  rav" 
rat  iraactg  ciconovfAtvos  thpiiir^is  naBfi<rti  rt  xaX  /ArXerj;  o^fayofMyac 
Again,  the  necessity  of  practice  or  discipline  is  inculcated,  iii.  9,  1. 
When  Sokrat^  enumerates  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  good  friend,  it 
is  not  merely  superior  knowledge  which  he  talks  of,  but  of  moral  ex- 
cellence; continence,  a  self-iufficing  temper,  mildness,  a  grateful  dis- 
position (c.  ii.  6,  1-5). 

Moreover  SokratSs  laid  it  down  that  continence  or  self-control  was 
the  very  basis  of  virtue — r^  iyKpdTttap  aptTrjs  Kprtfinha  (i.  5,  4).  Also 
that  eontmene^  was  indispensable  in  order  to  enable  a  man  to  acquire 
knowledge  (iv.  5,  10,  11). 

Sokrat^s  here  plainly  treats  lyKpartiav  (continence  or  self-control) 
as  not  being  a  state  of  the  intellectual  man,  and  yet  as  being  the  very 
basis  of  virtue.  He  therefore  does  not  seem  to  have  appUed  consist- 
ently his  general  doctrine,  that  virtue  consisted  in  knowlege,  or  in  the 
excellence  of  the  intellectual  man,  alone.  Perhaps  he  might  have  said 
— Knowledge  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  make  you  virtuous ;  but  before 
you  can  acquire  knowledge,  you  must  previously  have  disciplined  your 
emotions  and  appetites.  This  merely  eludes  the  objection,  without 
saving  the  suffidency  of  the  general  doctrine. 

I  cannot  concur  with  Hitter  (Gksch.  der  Philos.  vol.  ii.  ch.  2.  p.  78) 
in  thinking  that  Sokratds  meant  by  knowledge  or  wisdom,  a  transcenden- 
tal attribute,  above  humanity,  and  such  as  is  possessed  only  by  a  god. 
This  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  that  practical  conception  of  human 
life  and  its  ends,  which  stands  so  plainly  marked  in  his  character. 

Why  should  we  think  it  wonderful  that  SokratSs  should  propose  a 
defective  theory,  which  embraces  only  one  side  of  a  large  and  compli- 

2s2 
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18  one  particular  characteristic  of  his  admonitions. 
He  exhorted  men  to  limit  their  external  wants,  to  be 
sparing  in  indulgence,  and  to  cultivate,  even  in  pre-^ 
ference  to  honours  and  advancement, those  pleasures 
which  would  surely  arise  from  a  performance  of 
dutv,  as  well  as  from  self-examination  and  the  con- 
sciousness  of  internal  improvement.  This  earnest 
attention,  in  measuring  the  elements  and  conditions 
of  happiness,  to  the  state  of  the  internal  associations 
as  contrasted  with  the  effect  of  external  causes — ^as 
well  as  the  pains  taken  to  make  it  appear  how  much 
the  latter  depend  upon  the  former  for  their  power 
of  conferring  happiness,  and  how  sufficient  is  mo* 
derate  good  fortune  in  respect  to  externals,  provided 
the  internal  man  be  properly  disciplined — ^is  a  vein 
of  thought  which  pervades  both  Sokrat^s  and  Plato, 
and  which  passed  from  them,  under  various  modi- 
fications, to  most  of  the  subsequent  schools  of  ethical 
philosophy.  It  is  probable  that  Protagoras  or  Pro- 
dikus,  training  rich  youth  for  active  life — without 
altogether  leaving  out  such  internal  element  of 
happiness^  would  yet  dwell  upon  it  less ;  a  point  of 
decided  superiority  in  Sokratte. 
Political  The  political  opinions  of  SokratSs  were  much  akin 

Soimit^^  to  his  ethical,  and  deserve  especial  notice,  as  having 
in  part  contributed  to  his  condemnation  by  the  Di- 
kastery.  He  thought  that  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment belonged  legitimately  to  those  who  knew  best 
how  to  exercise  them  for  the  advantage  of  the  go- 
verned.  ' '  The  legitimate  King  or  Governor  was  not 

cated  question  ?  Consideriiig  thai  his  was  the  first  theory  derived  from 
data  really  belonging  to  the  inject,  the  wonder  is,  that  it  was  so  near 
an  approach  to  the  truth.' 7 
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the  man  who  held  the  sceptre — nor  the  man  elected 
by  some  vulgar  persons — ^nor  he  who  had  got  the 
post  by  lot — nor  he  who  had  thrust  himself  in  by 
force,  or  by  fraud — but  he  alone  who  knew  how  to 
govern  welP/'  Just  as  the  pilot  governed  on  ship- 
board, the  surgeon  in  a  sick  man's  house,  the  trainer 
in  a  palaestra — every  one  else  being  eager  to  obey 
these  professional  superiors,  and  even  thanking  and 
recompensing  them  for  their  directions,  simply  be- 
cause their  greater  knowledge  was  an  admitted  fact. 
It  was  absurd  (SokratSs  used  to  contend)  to  choose 
public  officers  by  lot,  when  no  one  would  trust  him- 
self on  shipboard  under  the  care  of  a  pilot  selected 
by  hazard^,  nor  would  any  one  pick  out  a  carpenter 
or  a  musician  in  like  manner. 

We  do  not  know  what  provisions  SokratSs  sug- 
gested for  applying  his  principle  to  practice — for 
discovering  who  was  the  fittest  man  in  point  of 
knowledge— or  for  superseding  him  in  case  of  his 
becoming  unfit,  or  in  case  another  fitter  than  he 
should  arise.  The  analogies  of  the  pilot,  the  sur- 
geon, and  professional  men  generally,  would  na- 
turally conduct  him  to  election  by  the  people,  re- 
newable after  temporary  periods ;  since  no  one  of 
these  professional  persons,  whatever  may  be  his 
positive  knowledge,  is  ever  trusted  or  obeyed  except 
by  the  free  choice  of  those  who  confide  in  him,  and 
who  may  at  any  time  make  choice  of  another.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  Sokratds  followed  out  this 
part  of  the  analogy.  His  companions  remarked  to 
him  that  his  first-rate  intellectual  ruler  would  be  a 
despot,  who  might,  if  he  pleased,  either  refuse  to 

>  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  9, 10, 11.  '  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  9. 
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listen  to  good  advice,  or  even  put  to  death  those 
who  gave  it.  "  He  will  not  act  thus — (replied  So- 
krat^s)  for  if  he  does,  he  will  himself  be  the  greatest 
loser  ^" 

We  may  notice  in  this  doctrine  of  Sokratds  the 
same  imperfection  as  that  which  is  involved  in  the 
ethical  doctrine ;  a  disposition  to  make  the  intel- 
lectual conditions  of  poUtical  fitness  stand  for  the 
whole.  His  negative  political  doctrine  is  not  to  be 
mistaken :  he  approved  neither  of  democrac]^  nor 
of  oligarchy.  As  he  was  not  attached,  either  by 
sentiment  or  by  conviction,  to  the  constitution  of 
Athens  —  so  neither  had  he  the  least  sympathy 
with  oligarchical  usurpers  such  as  the  Four  Hundred 
and  the  Thirty.  His  positive  ideal  state,  as  far  as 
we  can  divine  it,  would  have  been  something  like 
that  which  is  worked  out  in  the  'Cyropsedia'  of 
Xenophon. 
^«!8j  In  describing  the  persevering  activity  of  Sokratds, 

during        as  a  rcligious  and  intellectual  missionary,  we  have 
kniss  ex-    really  described  his  life ;  for  he  had  no  other  oc- 
Nation  as  cupatiou  thau  this  continual  intercourse  with  the 
oonvcmr.    Athenian  public — his  indiscriminate  conversation, 
and  invincible  dialectics.  Discharging  faithfully  and 
bravely  his  duties  as  an  hoplite  on  military  service 
— ^but  keeping  aloof  from  official  duty  in  the  Di- 
kastery,  the  public  assembly,  or  the  Senate-house, 
except  in  that  one  memorable  year  of  the  battle  of 
Arginusae — ^he  incurred  none  of  those  party  animo- 
sities which  an  active  public  life  at  Athens  often 
provoked.     His  life  was  legally  blameless,  nor  had 
he  ever  been  brought  up  before  the  Dikastery  until 

'  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  9, 12 :  compare  Plato,  Gbrgias,  c.  66.  p.  469,  4/0. 
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his  one  final  trial,  when  he  was  seventy  years  of 
age.  That  he  stood  conspicuous  before  the  public 
eye  in  423  b.c,  at  the  time  when  the  'Clouds'  of 
AristophanSs  were  brought  on  the  stage — is  cer- 
tain :  he  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  con- 
spicuous even  earlier:  so  that  we  can  hardly  al- 
low him  less  than  thirty  years  of  public,  notorious, 
and  efficacious  discoursing,  down  to  his  trial  in 

399  B.C. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  MelStus,  seconded  by  two  AoeauUoa 

auxiliaries,  Anytus  and  Lykon,  presented  against  bfMdfetJSI 
him,  and  hung  up  in  the  appointed  place  (the  por-  ^ykS!  "* 
tico  before  the  office  of  the  second  or  King-Archon), 
an  indictment  against  him  in  the  following  terms : — 
'\Sokratds  is  guilty  of  crime,  first,  for  not  wor- 
shiping the  gods  whom  the  city  worships,  but  in- 
troducing new  divinities  of  his  own — next,  for  cor- 
rupting the  youth.    The  penalty  due  is,  death.'* 

It  is  certain  that  neither  the  conduct  nor  the  con- 
versation of  Sokratds  had  undergone  any  alteration 
for  many  years  past ;  since  the  sameness  of  his  man- 
ner of  talking  is  both  derided  by  his  enemies  and 
confessed  by  himself.  Our  first  sentiment  therefore 
(apart  from  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence)  is 
one  of  astonishment,  that  he  should  have  been  pro- 
secuted, at  seventy  years  of  age,  for  persevering  in 
an'occupation  which  he  had  publicly  followed  during 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  preceding.  Xenophon, 
full  of  reverence  for  his  master,  takes  up  the  matter 
on  much  higher  ground,  and  expresses  himself  in  a 
feeling  of  indignant  amazement  that  the  Athenians 
could  find  anything  to  condemn  in  a  man  every  way 
so  admirable.    But  whoever  attentively  considers 
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the  picture  which  I  have  presented  of  the  purpose, 
the  working,  and  the  extreme  publicity  of  Sokratte, 
will  rather  be  inclined  to  wonder,  not  that  the  in- 
dictment was  presented  at  last,  but  that  some  such 
indictment  had  not  been  presented  long  before. 
Such  certainly  is  the  impression  suggested  by  the 
language  of  Sokratds  himself,  in  the  '  Platonic  Apo- 
logy.' He  there  proclaims  emphatically,  that  though 
his  present  accusers  were  men  of  consideration,  it 
was  neither  their  enmity,  nor  their  eloquence,  which 
he  had  now  principally  to  fear ;  but  the  accumu- 
lated force  of  antipathy — the  numerous  and  import- 
ant personal  enemies,  each  with  sympathising  par- 
tisans— ^the  long*standing  and  uncontradicted  ca- 
lumnies ^ — raised  against  him  throughout  his  cross- 
examining  career. 

In  truth  the  mission  of  Sokrat^,  as  he  himself 
describes  it,  could  not  but  prove  eminently  unpo- 
pular and  obnoxious.  To  convince  a  man  that,  of 
matters  which  he  felt  confident  of  knowing,  and  had 
never  thought  of  questioning  or  even  of  studying, 
he  is  really  profoundly  ignorant,  insomuch  that  he 
cannot  reply  to  a  few  pertinent  queries  without  in- 
volving himself  in  flagrant  contradictions — is  an 
operation  highly  salutary,  often  necessary,  to  his 
future  improvement ;  but  an  operation  of  painful 
surgery,  in  which  indeed  the  temporary  pain  expe- 
rienced is  one  of  the  conditions  almost  indispensable 

1  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  2.  p.  18  B;  c.  16.  p.  28  A.  *0  dc  koL  h  rois 
tfinpoa-Bev  tfkeyov,  ore  iroXX^  fioc  6nix!S€ia  yryom  Kok  it/j^s  vohXa^,  t9 
tart  m  akrjdts  tariv,  Kai  rovr  iarhf  t  tfU  alptfCMt,  iatm^p  alpj — od 
Mikrjros,  ovdf  "Awrof,  aXX*  17  rAy  iroKk&v  dio/SoX^  Kal  <f>&6t>of. 

The  ezpresiion  t&¥  iroXX^y  in  this  last  line  ia  not  naed  in  its  moit 
common  lignifieation,  but  is  equivalent  to  rcvrwv  r&w  iroXX»v. 
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to  the  future  beneficial  results.  It  is  one  which  few 
men  can  endure  without  hating  the  operator  at  the 
time;  although  doubtless  such  hatred  would  not 
only  disappear,  but  be  exchanged  for  esteem  and 
admiration^  if  they  perseyered  until  the  full  ulterior 
consequences  of  the  operation  developed  themselves. 
But  we  know  (from  the  express  statement  of  Xeno- 
phon)  that  many,  who  underwent  this  first  pungent 
thrust  of  his  dialectics,  never  came  near  him  again  : 
he  disregarded  them  as  laggards  ^  but  their  voices 
did  not  the  less  count  in  the  hostile  chorus.  What 
made  that  chorus  the  more  formidable,  was,  the  high 
quality  and  position  of  its  leaders.  For  SokratSs 
himself  tells  us,  that  the  men  whom  he  chiefly  and 
expressly  sought  out  to  cross-examine,  were  the 
men  of  celebrity  as  statesmen,  rhetors,  poets,  or 
artisans ;  those  at  once  most  sensitive  to  such  hu- 
miliation, and  most  capable  of  making  their  enmity 
eflTective. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  great  body  of  antipa-  it  wu  onij 
thy,  so  terrible  both  from  number  and  from  con-  ge^!L«i 
stituent  items,  we  shall  wonder  only  that  Sokrat^s  S^SJl^he- 
could  have  gone  on  so  long  standing  in  the  market-  "*^  ^^ 
place  to  aggravate  it,  and  that  the  indictment  of  population, 
Meldtus  could  have  been  so  long  postponed ;  since  aUowed  to 
it  was  just  as  applicable  earlier  as  later,  and  since  ^ng?  ^ 
the  sensitive  temper  of  the  people,  as  to  charges  of 
irreligion,  was  a  well-known  fact^  The  truth  is,  that 
as  history  presents  to  us  only  one  man  who  ever  de- 
voted his  life  to  prosecute  this  duty  of  an  elenchic  or 

'  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  40,  UoXXo)  fUy  odv  reip  ovrw  dum$€pr»v  vir6 
2»Jcpai-ow  ovfccrt  avrf  irpooTJ€<rav,  ots  Ka\  fi\aKtoT€povs  MfuC€P, 

'  Plato,  Euthyphron,  c  2.  p.  3  C.  tlM»s  Srt  evdio/SoXa  rd,  rotavra 
irp6f  row  troXKovs, 
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cross-examining  missionary — so  there  was  but  one 
city,  in  the  ancient  world  at  least,  wherein  he  would 
have  been  allowed  to  prosecute  it  for  twenty-five  years 
with  safety  and  impunity ;  and  that  city  was  Athens. 
I  have  in  a  previous  volume  noted  the  respect  for 
individual  dissent  of  opinion,  taste,  and  behaviour, 
among  one  another,  which  characterized  the  Athe- 
nian population,  and  which  Perikl^s  puts  in  em* 
phatic  relief  as  a  part  of  his  funeral  discourse.  It 
was  this  established  liberality  of  the  democratical 
sentiment  at  Athens  which  so  long  protected  the 
noble  eccentricity  of  SokratSs  from  being  disturbed 
by  the  numerous  enemies  which  he  provoked :  at 
Sparta,  at  Thebes,  at  Argos,  Mildtus,  or  Syracuse, 
his  blameless  life  would  have  be«n  insufficient  as  a 
shield,  and  his  irresistible  dialectic  power  would 
have  caused  him  to  be  only  the  more  speedily  si- 
lenced. Intolerance  is  the  natural  weed  of  the  hu- 
man bosom,  though  its  growth  or  development  may 
be  counteracted  by  liberalizing  causes  ;  of  these,  at 
Athens,  the  most  powerful  was,  the  democratical 
constitution  as  there  worked,  in  combination  with 
diffused  intellectual  and  aesthetical  sensibility,  and 
keen  relish  for  discourse.  Liberty  of  speech  was 
consecrated,  in  every  man's  estimation,  among  the 
first  of  privileges ;  every  man  was  accustomed  to 
hear  opinions,  opposite  to  his  own,  constantly  ex- 
pressed,— and  to  believe  that  others  had  a  right  to 
their  opinions  as  well  as  himself.  And  though  men 
would  not,  as  a  general  principle,  have  extended  such 
toleration  to  religious  subjects — yet  the  established 
habit  in  reference  to  other  matters  greatly  influenced 
their  practice,  and  rendered  them  more  averse  to 
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any  positive  severity  against  avowed  dissenters 
from  the  received  religious  belief.  It  is  certain  that 
there  was  at  Athens  both  a  keener  intellectual  sti- 
muluSy  and  greater  freedom  as  well  of  thought  as 
of  speech,  than  in  any  other  city  of  Greece.  The 
long  toleration  of  Sokrat^s  is  one  example  of  this 
general  fact,  while  his  trial  proves  little,  and  his 
execution  nothing,  against  it — as  will  presently 
appear. 

There  must  doubtless  have  been  particular  cir-  Particular 
cumstances,  of  which  we  are  scarcely  at  all  informed,  ^^ 
which  induced  his  accusers  to  prefer  their  indict-  brought  on 
ment  at  the  actual  moment,  in  spite  of  the  advanced  ^^^^.^^ 
age  of  Sokrat^s. 

In  the  first  place,  Anytus,  one  of  the  accusers  of  ?"▼•*«  , 

1-  '         J         '  offence  of 

Sokratds,  appears  to  have  become  incensed  against  Anytu. 
him  on  private  grounds.  The  son  of  Anytus  had 
manifested  interest  in  his  conversation,  and  So- 
kratds,  observing  in  the  young  man  intellectual 
impulse  and  promise,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his 
father  from  bringing  him  up  to  his  own  trade  of  a 
leather-seller^  It  was  in  this  general  way  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  antipathy  against  Sokratds 
was  excited,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  '  Platonic 
Apology.'  The  young  men  were  those  to  whom  he 
chiefly  addressed  himself,  and  who,  keenly  relishing 
his  conversation,  often  carried  home  new  ideas  which 
displeased  their  fathers* ;  hence  the  general  charge 
against  SokratSs  of  corrupting  the  youth.     Now 

*  See  Xenoph.  Apol.  Sok.  a.  29,  30.  This  little  piece  bears  a  very 
erroneooa  title,  and  may  possibly  not  be  the  composition  of  Xenophon, 
as  the  commentators  generally  affirm ;  but  it  has  every  appearance  of 
being  a  work  of  the  time. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  10.  p.  23  C;  c.  27.  p.  37  £. 
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this  circumstance  had  recently  happened  in  the  pe- 
culiar case  of  Anytusi  a  rich  tradesman,  a  leading 
man  in  politics,  and  just  now  of  peculiar  influence 
in  the  city,  because  he  had  been  one  of  the  leading 
fellow-labourers  with  Thrasybulus  in  the  expulaion 
of  the  Thirty,  manifesting  an  energetic  and  meri- 
torious patriotism.    He  (like  Thrasybulus  and  many 
others)  had  sustained  great  loss  of  property '  during 
the  oligarchical  dominion ;  which  perhaps   made 
him  the  more  strenuous  in  requiring  that  his  son 
should  pursue  trade  with  assiduity,  in  order  to  restore 
the  family  fortunes.    He  seems  moreover  to  have 
been  an  enemy  of  all  teaching  which  went  beyond 
the  narrowest  practicality — ^hating  alike  Sokratte 
and  the  Sophists^, 
unpoimi*.       While  we  can  thus  point  out  a  recent  occurrence, 
to  soimiSfi  which  had  brought  one  of  the  most  ascendent  poli- 
emm^n    ticians  in  the  city  into  special  exasperation  against 
■n?^i?*  Sokratfis — another  circumstance  which  weighed  him 
biaddi.        down  was,  his  past  connexion  with  the  deceased 
Kritias  and  Alkibiadds.     Of  these  two  men,  the  lat- 
ter, though  he  had  some  great  admirers,  was  on  the 
whole  odious — still  more  from  his  private  insolence 
and  enormities  than  from  his  public  treason  as  an 
exile.    But  the  name  of  Kritias  was  detested,  and 
deservedly  detested,  beyond  that  of  any  other  man 
in  Athenian  history,  as  the  chief  director  of  the  un- 
measured spoliation  and  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Thirty.    That  SokratSs  had  educated  both  Kritias 
and  AlkibiadSs,  was  affirmed  by  the  accusers,  and 
seemingly  believed  by  the  general  public,  both  at 

'  Isokrat.  Or.  xviii.  oont.  Kallimadi.  s.  dO. 
'  See  Pkto,  Menon>  c.  27>  28.  p.  90,  91. 
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the  time  and  afterwards  ^  That  both  of  them  had 
been  among  those  who  conversed  with  him,  when 
young  men,  is  an  unquestionable  fact ;  to  what  ex- 
tent, or  down  to  what  period,  the  conversation  was 
carried,  we  cannot  distinctly  ascertain.  Xenophon 
affirms  that  both  of  them  frequented  his  society 
when  young,  to  catch  from  him  an  ai^mentative 
facility  which  might  be  serviceable  to  their  political 
ambition ;  that  he  curbed  their  violent  and  licen- 
tious propensities,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  come 
to  him ;  that  both  of  them  manifested  a  respectful 
obedience  to  him,  which  seemed  in  little  consonance 
with  their  natural  tempers  ;  but  that  they  soon  quit- 
ted him,  weary  of  such  restraint,  after  having  ac- 
quired as  much  as  they  thought  convenient  of  his 
peculiar  accomplishment.  The  writings  of  Plato, 
on  the  contrary,  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  the 
association  of  both  of  them  with  SokratSs  must 
have  been  more  coatinued  and  intimate ;  for  both 
of  them  are  made  to  take  great  part  in  the  Platonic 
dialogues — while  the  attachment  of  SokratSs  to 
AlkibiadSs  is  represented  as  stronger  than  that  which 
he  ever  felt  towards  any  other  man  ;  a  fact  not  dif- 
ficult to  explain,  since  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
his  ungovernable  dispositions,  was  distinguished  in 
his  youth  not  less  for  capacity  and  forward  impulse, 
than  for  beauty — and  since  youthful  beauty  fired 
the  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  especially  that  of 
Sokrates,  more  than  the  charms  of  the  other  sex^ 
From  the  year  420  b.c,  in  which  the  activity  of 

>  ^fischinds,  eont.  Timarch.  c.  34.  p.  74.  vyytit  T^Kpani  rhv  im^^ifrriiv 
^€ieniwar€,  Srt  Kptrlaif  h^6yri  irarcudcvjic^ffy  &c.  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  2,  12. 

'  See  Plato  (Charmidas,  c.  3.  p.  154  C ;  Lyns,  c.  2.  p.  204  B;  Pro- 
tagoras^  c.  1.  p.  309  A),  &c. 
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Alkibiad^s  as  a  political  leader  commenced,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  he  could  have  seen  much  of  Sokrat6s 
— and  after  the  year  41 5  b.c.»  the  fact  is  impossible ; 
since  in  that  year  he  became  a  permanent  exile,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  months  in  the  year 
407  B.C.  At  the  moment  of  the  trial  of  Sokratds, 
therefore,  his  connexion  with  Alkibiadds  must  at 
least  have  been  a  fact  long  past  and  gone.  Respect- 
ing Kritias,  we  make  out  less ;  and  as  he  was  a 
kinsman  of  Plato  (one  of  the  well-known  compa- 
nions of  Sokrat^s,  and  present  at  his  trial),  and 
himself  an  accomplished  and  literary  man,  his 
association  with  Sokratds  may  have  continued 
longer ;  at  least  a  colour  was  given  for  so  asserting. 
Though  the  supposition  that  any  of  the  vices  either 
of  Kritias  or  Alkibiad^s  were  encouraged,  or  even 
tolerated,  by  Sokrates,  can  have  arisen  in  none  but 
prejudiced  or  ill-informed  minds — yet  it  is  certain 
that  such  a  supposition  was  entertained ;  and  that 
it  placed  him  before  the  public  in  an  altered  posi- 
tion after  the  enormities  of  the  Thirty.  Anytus, 
incensed  with  him  already  on  the  subject  of  his 
son,  would  be  doubly  incensed  against  him  as  the 
reputed  tutor  of  Kritias. 
Enmity  of  Of  Mcldtus,  the  primary,  though  not  the  most 
•ndrheton  important  accuser,  we  know  only  that  he  was  a  poet 
toSokratds.  — ^f  Lykou,  that  he  was  a  rhetor.     Both  these 

classes  had  been  alienated  by  the  cross-examining 
dialectics  to  which  many  of  their  number  had  been 
exposed  by  Sokrates.  They  were  the  last  men  to 
bear  such  an  exposure  with  patience,  and  their 
enmity,  taken  as  a  class  rarely  unanimous,  was  truly 
formidable  when  it  bore  upon  any  single  individual. 
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We  know  nothing  of  the  speeches  of  either  of  the  indictment 
accusers  before  the  Dikastery,  except  what  can  be  ^tibeac- 
picked  out  from  the  remarks  in  Xenophon  and  the  ^^^the 
defence  of  Plato.    Of  the  three  counts  of  the  indict-  ^^ '  "^ 
menty  the  second  was  the  easiest  for  them  to  support,  pii«nf«>  ^ 
on  plausible  grounds.     That  Sokratds  was  a  reli-  prejudice 
gious  innovator,  would  be  considered  as  proved  by  ^kratSs. 
the  peculiar  divine  sign  of  which  he  was  wont  to 
speak  freely  and  publicly,  and  which  visited  no  one 
except  himself.    Accordingly,  in  the  *  Platonic  De- 
fence,' he  never  really  replies  to  this  second  charge. 
He  questions  MelStus  before  the  Dikastery,  and  the 
latter  is  represented  as  answering,  that  he  meant  to 
accuse  Sokrat^  of  not  believing  in  the  gods  at  all> ; 
to  which  imputed  disbelief  SokratSs  answers  with 
an  emphatic  negative.    In  support  of  the  first  count, 
however — the  charge  of  general  disbelief  in  the  gods 
recognized  by  the  city — nothing  in  his  conduct 
could  be  cited ;  for  he  was  exact  in  his  legal  worship 
like  other  citizens — and  even  more  than  others,  if 
Xenophon  is  correct^.     But  it  would  appear  that 
the  old  calumnies  of  the  Aristophanic  '  Clouds'  were 
revived,  and  that  the  effect  of  that  witty  drama, 
together  with  similar  efforts  of  Eupolis  and  others, 
perhaps  hardly  less  witty — ^was  still  enduring ;  a 
striking  proof  that  these  comedians  were  no  impo- 
tent  libellers.     Sokratds  manifests  greater  appre- 
hension of  the  effect  of  the  ancient  impressions,  than 
of  the  speeches  which  had  been  just  delivered  against 
him :  but  these  latter  speeches  would  of  course  tell, 
by  refreshing  the  sentiments  of  the  past,  and  re- 

*  Pkto,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  14.  p.  26  C. 
'  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  64;  i.  3, 1. 
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viviog  the  Aristophanic  picture  of  Sokratis  as  a 
speculator  on  physics  as  well  as  a  rhetorical  teacher 
for  pleading,  making  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason  \  Sokratds  in  the '  Platonic  Defence '  appeals 
to  the  number  of  persons  who  had  heard  him  dis* 
course,  whether  any  of  them  had  ever  heard  him 
say  one  word  on  the  subject  of  physical  studies' ; 
while  Xenophon  goes  further,  and  represents  him 
as  having  positively  discountenanced  them,  on  the 
ground  of  impiety^ 
Accutaiioa       ^g  there  were  three  distinct  accusers  to  speak 

of  oomp-  *^ 

tionin  agaiust  Sokratds,  so  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
was  putiy  that  they  would  concert  beforehand  on  what  topics 
pouticia  ^^  each,  should  insist ;  MelStus  undertaking  that  which 
grounds,  related  to  religion,  while  Anytus  and  Lykon  would 
dwell  on  the  political  grounds  of  attack.  In  the 
'  Platonic  Apology , '  Sokr atds  commentsemphatically 
on  the  allegations  of  Meldtus,  questions  him  publicly 
before  the  Dikasts,  and  criticises  his  replies:  he 
makes  little  allusion  to  Anytus,  or  to  anything  except 
what  is  formally  embodied  in  the  indictment ;  and 
treats  the  last  count,  the  charge  of  corrupting  youth, 
in  connexion  with  the  first,  as  if  the  corruption 
alleged  consisted  in  irreligious  teaching.  But  Xeno- 
phon intimates  that  the  accusers,  in  enforcipg  this 
allegation  of  pernicious  teaching,  went  into  other 
matters  quite  distinct  from  the  religious  tenets  c^ 
SokratSs,  and  denounced  him  as  having  taught  them 
lawlessness  and  disrespect,  as  well  towards  their  pa- 
rents  as  towards  their  country.  We  find  mention 
made  in  Xenophon  of  accusatory  grounds  similar 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  e.  3.  p.  19  B.     >  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  3.  p.  19  C. 
'  Xen.  Mem.  i.  1, 13. 
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to  those  in  the  ^  Clouds ' — ^similar  also  to  those 
which  modern  authors  usually  advance  against  the 
Sophists. 

Sokratte  (said  Anytus  and  the  other  accusers) 
taught  young  men  to  despise  the  existing  political 
constitution,  by  remarking  that  the  Athenian  prac* 
tice  of  naming  Archons  by  lot  was  silly,  and  that 
no  man  of  sense  would  ever  choose  in  this  way  a 
pilot  or  a  carpenter — though  the  mischief  arising 
from  bad  qualification  was  in  these  cases  far  less 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Archons  ^  Such  teaching 
(it  was  urged)  destroyed  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers 
respect  for  the  laws  and  constitution,  and  rendered 
them  violent  and  licentious.  As  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  it  had  worked,  his  two  pupils  Kritias 
and  Alkibiad6s  might  be  cited,  both  formed  in  his 
school ;  one,  the  most  violent  and  rapacious  of  the 
Thirty  recent  oligarchs  ;  the  other,  a  disgrace  to  the 
democracy  by  his  outrageous  insolence  and  licen- 
tiousness^ ;  both  of  them  authors  of  ruinous  mis- 
chief to  the  city. 

Moreover  the  youth  learnt  from  him  conceit  of 
their  own  superior  wisdom,  and  the  habit  of  insulting 
their  fathers  as  well  as  of  slighting  their  other  kins- 
men. Sokratds  told  them  (it  was  urged)  that  even 
their  fathers,  in  case  of  madness,  might  be  lawfully 
put  under  restraint,  and  that  when  a  man  needed 
service,  those  whom  he  had  to  look  to  were  not  his 
kinsmen  as  such,  but  the  person^  best  qualified  to 
render  it :  thus,  if  he  was  sick,  he  must  consult  a 
surgeon — ^if  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  those  who  were 

>  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  9.  *  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  12. 
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most  conversant  with  such  a  situation.  Between 
friends  also,  mere  good  feeling  and  affection  was  of 
little  use — the  important  circumstance  was,  that 
they  should  acquire  the  capacity  of  rendering  mu- 
tual service  to  each  other.  No  one  was  worthy  of 
esteenf  except  the  man  who  knew  what  was  proper 
to  be  done,  and  could  explain  it  to  others :  which 
meant  (urged  the  accuser)  that  Sokratds  was  not 
only  the  wisest  of  men,  but  the  only  person  capable 
of  making  his  pupils  wise ;  other  advisers  being 
worthless  compared  with  him>. 
Pervenion  He  was  in  the  habit  too  (the  accusation  proceeded) 
aueged  of  citiug  the  worst  passages  out  of  distinguished 
^^^  poets ,  and  of  perverting  them  to  the  mischievous  pur- 
pose of  spoiling  the  dispositions  of  youth — ^planting 
in  them  criminal  and  despotic  tendencies.  Thus 
he  quoted  a  line  of  Hesiod — ''  No  work  is  disgrace- 
ful ;  but  indolence  is  disgraceful :"  explaining  it  to 
mean,  that  a  man  might  without  scruple  do  any  sort 
of  work,  base  or  unjust  as  it  might  be,  for  the  sake 
of  profit.  Next,  Sokratds  was  particularly  fond  of 
quoting  those  lines  of  Homer  (in  the  second  book 
of  the  Iliad)  wherein  Odysseus  is  described  as  bring- 
ing  back  the  Greeks,  who  had  just  dispersed  from 
the  public  agora  in  compliance  with  the  exhortation 
of  Agamemn6n,  and  were  hastening  to  their  ships. 
Odysseus  caresses  and  flatters  the  chiefs,  while  he 
chides  and  even  strikes  the  common  men ;  though 
both  were  doing  the  same  thing,  and  guilty  of  the 
same  fault — if  fault  it  was,  to  obey  what  the  com« 
mander-in-chief  had  himself  just  suggested.     So- 

>  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  49-^. 
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kratSs  interpreted  this  passage  (the  accuser  affirmed) 
as  If  Homer  praised  the  application  of  stripes  to 
poor  men  and  the  common  people  \ 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  an  accuser  to  Renuurks  of 
find  matter  for  inculpation  of  SokratSs,  by  partial  upon^h^ 
citations  from  his  continual  discourses,  given  with-  ^^ 
out  the  context  or  explanations  which  had  accom* 
panied  them — by  bold  invention,  where  even  this 
partial  basis  was  wanting — sometimes  also  by  taking 
up  real  error,  since  no  man  who  is  continually  talk- 
ing, especially  extempore,  can  always  talk  correctly. 
Few  teachers  would  escape,  if  penal  sentences  were 
permitted  to  tell  against  them,  founded  upon  evi« 
dence  such  as  this.     Xenophon,  in  noticing  the 
imputations,  comments  upon  them  all,  denies  some, 
and  explains  others.    As  to  the  passages  out  of  He- 
siod  and  Homer,  he  affirms  that  Sokratds  drew  from 
them  inferences  quite  contrary  to  those  alleged' — 
which  latter  seem  indeed  altogether  unreasonable, 
invented  to  call  forth  the  deep-seated  democratical 
sentiment  of  the  Athenians,  after  the  accuser  had 
laid  his  preliminary  ground  by  connecting  Sokratte 
with  Kritlas  and  Alkibiadds.     That  SokratSs  im- 
properly depreciated  either  filial  duty,  or  the  do- 
mestic affections,  is  in  like  manner  highly  impro- 
bable.   We  may  much  more  reasonably  believe  the 
assertion  of  Xenophon,  who  represents  him  to  have 
exhorted  the  hearer  '*  to  make  himself  as  wise,  and 
as  capable  of  rendering  service,  as  possible  ;  so  that, 
when  he  wished  to  acquire  esteem  from  father  or 
brother  or  friend,  he  might  not  sit  still  in  reliance 
on  the  simple  fact  of  relationship,  but  might  earn 

>  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  66-69.  '  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  69. 
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such  feeling  by  doing  them  positive  good^"  To 
tell  a  young  man  that  mere  good  feeling  would  be 
totally  insufficient,  unless  he  were  prepared  and 
competent  to  carry  it  into  action —  is  a  lesson  which 
few  parents  would  wish  to  discourage.  Nor  would 
any  generous  parent  make  it  a  crime  against  the 
teaching  of  SokratSs,  that  it  rendered  his  son  wiser 
than  himself — which  probably  it  would  do.  To  re- 
strict the  range  of  teaching  for  a  young  man,  be- 
cause it  may  make  him  think  himself  wiser  than  his 
father — is  only  one  of  the  thousand  shapes  in  which 
the  pleading  of  ignorance  against  knowledge  was 
then,  and  still  continues  occasionally  to  be,  pre- 
sented. 
Thecharges  Nevertheless  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these 
thedefec-  attacks  of  Auytus  bear  upon  the  vulnerable  side  of 
of  thT'"'  the  Sokratic  general  theory  of  Ethics,  according  to 
Ethiaa*'  which,  virtue  was  asserted  to  depend  upon  know- 
theory,  ledge.  I  have  already  remarked  that  this  is  true, 
but  not  the  whole  truth  ;  a  certain  state  of  the  affec- 
tions and  dispositions  being  not  less  indispensable, 
as  conditions  of  virtue,  than  a  certain  state  of  the  in- 
telligence. An  enemy  therefore  had  some  pretence 
for  making  it  appear  that  Sokrat^s,  stating  a  part 
of  the  truth  as  the  whole,  denied  or  degraded  all 
that  remained.  But  though  this  would  be  a  criticism 
not  entirely  unfounded  against  his  general  theory, 
it  would  not  hold  against  his  precepts  or  practical 
teaching,  as  we  find  them  in  Xenophon ;  for  these 

'  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  55.  Ka\  7rap€Kak«i  iiniUK^urdM  rov  &t  <f>popifjM» 
TttTOv  tlyat  Koi  »^cXifi(&raroy,  ^or^  ^dy  re  vfr6  frarp^t  coy  re  {nr6  odrX- 
0oO  (dv  T€  VTT*  (XXXov  Ttv6g  /SovXi/roi  TtfiaaOai,  fu)  rf  oIk€ios  turn 
iruTTtxxav  dfiek^,  diXXa  ntiparai,  v^'  h¥  hv  fiavKufrai  rtfiair&ai,  rovroit 
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(as  I  have  remarked)  reach  much  wider  than  his 
general  theory,  and  inculcate  the  cultivation  of 
habits  and  dispositions  not  less  strenuously  than 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  censures  affirmed  to  have  been  cast  by  So-  V".p^^- 
krates  against  the  choice  of  Archons  by  lot  at  Athens,  tures. 
are  not  denied  by  Xenophon.  The  accuser  urged 
that  •*  by  such  censures  Sokratds  excited  the  young 
men  to  despise  the  established  constitution,  and  to 
become  lawless  and  violent  in  their  cond uct ' . "  This 
is  just  the  same  pretence,  of  tendency  to  bring  the 
government  into  hatred  and  contempt,  on  which  in 
former  days  prosecutions  for  public  libel  were  insti- 
tuted against  writers  in  England,  and  on  which  they 
stiU  continue  to  be  abundantly  instituted  in  France, 
under  the  first  President  of  the  Republic.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  more  serious  political  mischief  than  such 
confusion  of  the  disapproving  critic  with  a  conspi- 
rator, and  imposition  of  silence  upon  dissentient  mi- 
norities. Nor  has  there  ever  been  any  case  in  which 
such  an  imputation  was  more  destitute  of  colour  than 
that  of  Sokratds,  who  appealed  always  to  men's 
reason  and  very  little  to  their  feelings — so  little  in- 
deed, that  modem  authors  make  his  coldness  a  matter 
of  charge  against  him  ;  who  never  omitted  to  incul- 
cate rigid  observance  of  the  law,  and  set  the  example 
of  such  observance  himself.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  sentiments  about  democracy,  he  always 
obeyed  the  democratical  government,  nor  is  there 
any  pretence  for  charging  him  with  participation  in 
oligarchical  schemes.     It  was  the  Thirty,  who  for 

*  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  9,  roifs  dc  toujvtovs  \6yovs  cVoipety  c<^i;  tow  viovs 
KonuPpopuv  Tfj9  tjp/^trTwnis  voKirtioSf  Koi  nouip  Puuovs, 
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the  first  time  in  his  loDg  life,  interdicted  his  teaching 
altogether — ^and  were  on  the  point  almost  of  taking 
his  life  ;  while  his  intimate  friend  Chaerephon  was 
actually  in  exile  with  the  democrats ^ 

Xenophon  lays  great  emphasis  on  two  points, 
when  defending  Sokratds  against  his  accusers. 
First,  that  his  own  conduct  was  virtuous,  self- 
denying,  and  strict  in  obedience  to  the  law.  Next, 
that  he  accustomed  his  hearers  to  hear  nothing 
except  appeals  to  their  reason,  and  impressed  on 
them  obedience  only  to  their  rational  convictions. 
That  such  a  man,  with  so  great  a  weight  of  pre- 
sumption in  his  favour,  should  be  tried  and  found 
guilty  as  a  corrupter  of  youth — the  most  undefined 
of  all  imaginable  charges — is  a  grave  and  melan- 
choly fact  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Yet  when 
we  see  upon  what  light  evidence  modern  authors 
are  willing  to  admit  the  same  charge  against  the 
Sophists,  we  have  no  right  to  wonder  that  the  Athe- 
nians— ^when  addressed,  not  through  that  calm  rea- 
son to  which  Sokrat^s  appealed,  but  through  all 
their  antipathies,  religious  as  well  as  political, 
public  as  well  as  private — were  exasperated  into 
dealing  with  him  as  the  type  and  precursor  of  Kri- 
tias  and  Alkibiad^s. 
""^laMt^^  After  all,  the  exasperation,  and  the  consequent 
Sokntds  verdict  of  guilty,  were  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the 
brought       Dikasts,  nor  wholly  brought  about  by  his  accusers 

upon  him  •>    i  •  •      ^  •  xt  i 

p^y  by     and  his  numerous  pnvate  enemies.     No  such  ver- 
^^       diet  would  have  been  given,  unless  by  what  we  must 
'^^'         call  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  SokratAs  him- 
self.    This  is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of 

'  Plato,  Apol.  8ok.  c.  5.  p.  21 A  ^  c.  20.  p.  32  E ;  Xtn.  Mem.  i.  2, 31. 
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the  case,  in  reference  both  to  himBelf  and  to  the 
Athenians. 

We  learn  from  his  own  statement  in  the  *  Platonic  Smau 
Defence/  that  the  verdict  of  Guilty  was  only  pro-  wSch  he  ^ 
nounced  by  a  majority  of  five  or  six,  amidst  a  body  demned. 
so  numerous  as  an  Athenian  Dikastery  ;— ^probably 
557  in  total  number  ^  if  a  confused  statement  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  can  be  trusted.  Now  any  one 
who  reads  that  defence,  and  considers  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the 
feelings  of  the  Dikasts,  will  see  that  its  tenor  is  such 
as  must  have  turned  a  much  greater  number  of  votes 
than  six  against  him.  And  we  are  informed  by  the 
distinct  testimony  of  Xenophon^,  that  Sokrat^s  ap- 
proached his  trial  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  hardly 
wished  to  be  acquitted.  He  took  no  thought  what- 
ever for  the  preparation  of  his  defence,  and  when  his 
friend  Hermogends  remonstrated  witli  him  on  the 
serious  consequences  of  such  an  omission,  he  re- 
plied, first,  that  the  just  and  blameless  life,  which 
he  was  conscious  of  having  passed,  was  the  best  of 
all  preparations  for  defence — next,  that  having  once 
begun  to  meditate  on  what  it  would  be  proper  for 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  25.  p.  36  A;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  41,  Diogenes 
says  that  he  was  condemned  by  281  ^ri<f>ois  nXtioa-i  t£p  dirdkvovar^tf. 
If  he  meant  to  assert  that  the  verdict  was  found  by  a  majority  of  281 
above  the  acquitting  votes,  this  would  be  contradicted  by  the  '  Platonic 
Apology/  which  assures  us  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  majority  was  not 
greater  than  five  or  six,  so  that  the  turning  of  three  votes  would  have 
altered  the  verdict.  But  as  the  number  281  seems  precise,  and  is  not  in 
itself  untrustworthy,  some  commentators  construe  it,  though  the  words 
as  they  now  stand  are  perplexing,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  majority. 
Since  the  '  Platonic  Apology'  proves  that  it  was  a  majority  of  five  or 
six,  the  minority  would  consequently  be  276,  and  the  total  557* 

'  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  8, 4  seq.  He  learnt  thQ  (ac^  frpn^  H^nnogends,  who 
beard  it  firom  Sokrat^s  himself. 
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him  to  say,  the  divine  siga  had  interposed  to  for- 
bid him  from  proceeding.  He  went  on  to  say,  that 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  gods  should  deem  it  better 
for  him  to  die  now,  than  to  live  longer.  He  had 
hitherto  lived  in  perfect  satisfaction,  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  progressive  moral  improvement,  and 
with  esteem,  marked  and  unabated,  from  his  friends. 
If  his  life  were  prolonged,  old  age  would  soon  over- 
power him ;  he  would  lose  in  part  his  sight,  his 
hearing,  or  his  intelligence — ^and  life  with  such 
abated  efficacy  and  dignity  would  be  intolerable  to 
him.  Whereas,  if  he  were  condemned  now,  he 
should  be  condemned  unjustly,  which  would  be  a 
great  disgrace  to  his  judges,  but  none  to  him :  nay, 
it  would  even  procure  for  him  increase  of  sympathy 
and  admiration,  and  a  more  willing  acknowledgment 
from  every  one  that  he  had  been  both  a  just  man 
and  an  improving  preceptor  ^ 
defended  Thcsc  words,  spokeu  before  his  trial,  intimate  a 
OTei^^*  state  of  belief  which  explains  the  tenor  of  the  defence 
^^  *!?*.      and  formed  one  essential  condition  of  the  final  re- 

eueto  be 

aoquiited.  gult.  They  prove  that  Sokratds  not  only  cared 
little  for  being  acquitted,  but  even  thought  that  the 
approaching  trial  was  marked  out  by  the  gods  as 
the  term  of  his  life,  and  that  there  were  good  reasons 
why  he  should  prefer  such  a  consummation  as  best 
for  himself.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  he  should  en- 
tertain that  opinion,  when  we  recollect  the  entire 
ascendency  within  him  of  strong  internal  conscience 
and  intelligent  reflection,  built  upon  an  originally 
fearless  temperament,  and  silencing  what  Plato* 

>  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  8,  9,  10. 

'  Plato,  Phsdon,  c.  60.  p.  77  £.  aKk'trw  tn  us  luu  ip  ^fiiy  votr. 
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calls  *'  the  child  within  us,  who  trembles  before 
death" — his  great  love  of  colloquial  influence,  and 
incapacity  of  living  without  it — his  old  age,  now 
seventy  years,  rendering  it  impossible  that  such  in- 
fluence could  much  longer  continue — and  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  him,  by  now  towering  above  ordi- 
nary men  under  the  like  circumstances,  to  read  an 
impressive  lesson,  as  well  as  to  leave  behind  him  a 
reputation  yet  more  exalted  than  that  which  he  had 
hitherto  acquired.  It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that 
SokratSs  came  to  his  trial  and  undertook  his  unpre- 
meditated defence,  the  substance  of  which  we  now 
read  in  the  *  Platonic  Apology/  His  calculations, 
alike  high-minded  and  well-balanced,  were  com- 
pletely realised.  Had  he  been  acquitted  after  such 
a  defence,  it  would  have  been  not  only  a  triumph 
over  his  personal  enemies,  but  would  have  been  a 
sanction  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  popular 
Dikasteiy  to  his  teaching — which  indeed  had  been 
enforced  by  Anytus^  in  his  accusing  argument,  in 
reference  to  acquittal  generally,  even  before  he  heard 
the  defence:  whereas  his  condemnation,  and  the 
feelings  with  which  he  met  it,  have  shed  double  and 
triple  lustre  over  his  whole  life  and  character. 

Prefaced  by  this  exposition  of  the  feelings  of  J^^^c^!!^ 
Sokratds,  the  *  PlatonicDefence'  becomes  not  merely  logy-' 
sublime  and  impressive,  but  also  the  manifestation 
of  a  rational  and  consistent  purpose.   It  does  indeed 
include  a  vindication  of  himself  against  two  out  of 
the  three  counts  of  the  indictment — ^against  the 

6ari£  ra  rotavra  <l>ofi€irm.    Tovtop  o^y  ir(ip»H€$a  nti^uf  fi^  dcdicW  t6¥ 
BtufOToy,  &fnr€p  ra  fiopftoKvKtui. 
>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29  C. 
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charge  of  not  believing  in  the  recognised  gods  of 
Athens,  and  that  of  corrupting  the  youth :  respect- 
ing the  second  of  the  three,  whereby  he  was  charged 
with  religious  innovation,  he  says  little  or  nothing. 
But  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  speech  of  one 
standing  on  his  trial,  with  the  written  indictment 
concluding  *^  Penalty,  Death '' — hanging  up  in  open 
court  before  him.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  em- 
phatic lesson  to  the  hearers,  embodied  in  the  frank 
outpouring  of  a  fearless  and  self-confiding  con- 
science.    It  is  undertaken,  from  the  beginning,  be- 
cause the  law  commands ;  with  a  faint  wish,  and 
even  not  an  unqualified  wish, — but  no  hope, — ^that 
it  may  succeeds    Sokrat^s  first  replies  to  the  stand- 
ing antipathies  against  him  without,  arising  from 
the  number  of  enemies  whom  his  cross-examining 
Elenchus  had  aroused  against  him,  and  from  those 
false  reports  which  the  Aristophanic  *  Clouds '  had 
contributed  so  much  to  circulate.     In  accounting 
for  the  rise  of  these  antipathies,  he  impresses  upon 
the  Dikasts  the  divine  mission  under  which  he  was 
acting,  not  without  considerable  doubts  whether  they 
will  believe  him  to  be  in  earnest^ ;  and  gives  that 
interesting  exposition  of  his  intellectual  campaign, 
against   **  the  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the 
reality,"  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.    He  then 

^  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  2.  p.  19  A.  BovXot/ivyv  flip  ovp  tiv  tovto  ovrco  yr- 
vttrBcu,  fin  ifAftvov  Koi  vfilv  nai  ifiol,  Ka\  nXiov  rt  fu  noujcai  ArroKoyov* 
ftfvov  oifuu  bi  avrh  X"^^^^  tivai,  KctL  ov  irdtnf  ft€  \avBa»€i  o«$v  cWi. 
"OfMS  dc  TOVTO  fuv  tr<o  Snji  r^  $€^  fjyCKov,  rf  dc  p6fu^  murriov  Koi 
dno\oyrjT€ov. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  5.  p.  20  D.  Ka\  uroDr  fUp  d6^  tutip  hfiAv  iraiCfUf 
— €v  fifVTOi  Tore,  ira<rav  vfiip  rifp  dKriOtiay  ipS>,  Again,  c.  28.  p.  37  £. 
*Edv  T€  yhp  \iy<a,  ort  r^  Bt^  airtiBtiP  rovr  tori,  Koi  bia  tovt*  ddvporop 
^{rv^iop  SytiPf  ov  TTfiina'Of  fioi  wf  tlpfOPtvofUp^. 
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goes  into  the  indictment,  questions  Mel^tus  in  open 
court,  and  dissects  his  answers.  Having  rebutted 
the  charge  of  irreligion,  he  reverts  again  to  the  impe- 
rative mandate  of  the  gods  under  which  he  is  acting, 
''  to  spend  his  life  in  the  search  for  wisdom  and  in 
examining  himself  as  well  as  others  ;"  a  mandate, 
which  if  he  were  to  disobey,  he  would  be  then  justly 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  irreligion^;  and  he  an- 
nounces to  the  Dikasts  distinctly,  that  even  if  they 
were  now  to  acquit  him,  he  neither  could  nor  would 
relax  in  the  course  which  he  had  been  pursuing'. 
He  considers  that  the  mission  imposed  upon  him  is 
among  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  by  the 
gods  upon  Athens^.  He  deprecates  those  murmurs 
of  surprise  or  displeasure,  which  his  discourse  evi- 
dently called  forth  more  than  once  ^ — though  not  so 
much  on  his  own  account,  as  on  that  of  the  Dikasts, 
who  will  be  benefited  by  hearing  him,  and  who  will 
hurt  themselves  and  their  city  much  more  than  him, 
if  they  should  now  pronounce  condemnation^.  It 
was  not  on  his  own  account  that  he  sought  to  defend 
himself,  but  on  account  of  the  Athenians,  lest  they 
by  condemning  him 'should  sin  against  the  gracious 
blessing  of  the  god :  they  would  not  easily  find  such 
another,  if  they  should  put  him  to  deaths    Though 

I  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  29  A. 

»  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p.  30  B. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  C.I7.  p.  30  A,B.  otofuu  ovfinf  wm  vftuf  iulCo¥  aya$^ 
y€v«<r6cu  ij  n)y  cfi^v  r^  $€^  vTnipfaiav, 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  18.  p.  30  B. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  1 8.  p.  30  B.  kuX  ykp,  &f  ryoi  olftai,  6vfi<r(a'$€ 
^Kovwns — ^^y  cfi^  ofnNcrciMjrt  rocovroy  6pTa  olop  iyit  Xry»»  aix  ipm 
fktiC»  /SXo^crc  If  vfjias  avrovg. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  18.  p.  30£.  iroXXoi)  dc«  ry»  Mp  ifwvrt^  airo- 
Xoycio-^,  &s  Tif  &y  otoiro,  oXX*  vtrhp  vyL»v  {i^  ri  t(ap6pTtfTW  wtpl  r^r  rov 
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his  mission  had  spurred  him  on  to  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity in  individual  colloquy,  yet  the  divine  sign  had 
always  forbidden  him  from  taking  active  part  in 
public  proceedings :  on  the  two  exceptional  occa- 
sions when  he  had  stood  publicly  forward, — once 
under  the  democracy,  once  under  the  oligarchy, — 
he  had  shown  the  same  resolution  as  at  present ; — 
not  to  be  deterred  by  any  terrors  from  that  course 
which  he  believed  to  be  just\  Young  men  were 
delighted,  as  well  as  improved,  by  listening  to  his 
cross-examinations :  in  proof  of  the  charge  that  he 
had  corrupted  them,  no  evidence  had  been  pro- 
duced— neither  any  of  themselves,  who  having  been 
once  young  when  they  enjoyed  his  conversation,  had 
since  grown  elderly — nor  any  of  their  relatives ; 
while  he  on  his  part  could  produce  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  improving  effect  of  his  society,  from 
the  relatives  of  those  who  had  profited  by  it*. 
Sentiment  **  No  man  (says  he)  knows  what  death  is,  yet  men 
about  fear  it  as  if  they  knew  well  that  it  was  the  greatest 
*** '  of  all  evils — ^which  is  just  a  case  of  that  worst  of  all 
ignorance — the  conceit  of  knowing  what  you  do  not 
really  know.  For  my  part,  this  is  the  exact  point 
on  which  I  differ  from  most  other  men,  if  there  be 
any  one  thing  in  which  I  am  wiser  than  they :  as  I 
know  nothing  about  Hades,  so  I  do  not  pretend  to 
any  knowledge ;  but  I  do  know  well,  that  disobe- 
dience to  a  person  better  than  myself,  either  €rod 
or  man,  is  both  an  evil  and  a  shame ;  nor  will  I 

6€6v  t6<nw  vfiip  ifiov  Kara^^rj^^traiuvQi:  ihf  y^  c^^c  ^aroKrtbnjn,  ov  pfddtff 
3X\op  roiovTov  €vpria'€Tt,  &c. 

1  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  20.  21.  p.  33. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  22. 
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ever  embrace  evil  certain,  in  order  to  escape  evil 
which  may  for  aught  I  know  be  a  good\  Perhaps 
you  may  feel  indignant  at  the  resolute  tone  of  my 
defence :  you  may  have  expected  that  I  should  do 
as  most  others  do  in  less  dangerous  trials  than  mine 
— ^that  I  should  weep,  beg  and  entreat  for  my  life, 
and  bring  forward  my  children  and  relatives  to  do 
the  same.  I  have  relatives  like  other  men,  and 
three  children ;  but  not  one  of  them  shall  appear 
before  you  for  any  such  purpose.  Not  from  any 
insolent  dispositions  on  my  part,  nor  any  wish  to 
put  a  slight  upon  you — but  because  I  hold  such 
conduct  to  be  degrading  to  the  reputation  which  I 
enjoy :  for  I  have  a  reputation  for  superiority  among 
you,  deserved  or  undeserved  as  it  may  be.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  Athens  when  her  esteemed  men  lower 
themselves,  as  they  do  but  too  often,  by  such  mean 
and  cowardly  supplications ;  and  you  Dikasts,  in- 
stead of  being  prompted  thereby*  to  spare  them, 
ought  rather  to  condemn  them  the  more  for  so  dis- 
honouring the  city^.  Apart  from  any  reputation  of 
mine,  too,  I  should  be  a  guilty  man  if  I  sought  to 
bias  you  by  supplications.  My  duty  is  to  instruct 
and  persuade  you,  if  I  can :  but  you  have  sworn  to 
follow  your  convictions  in  judging  according  to  the 
laws,  not  to  make  the  laws  bend  to  your  partiality 
— and  it  is  your  duty  so  to  do.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  habituate  you  to  perjury ;  far  be  it  from  you  to 

>  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17.  p>  29  B.  Contrast  this  striking  and  truly 
Sokratic  sentiment  about  the  fear  of  death,  with  the  commonplace  way 
in  which  Sokrat^  is  represented  as  handling  the  same  subject  in  Xenoph. 
Memor.  i.  4,  7« 

'  Plato,  Apol,  Sok.  c.  23.  p.  34, 35.  I  translate  the  substance  and  not 
the  words. 
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contract  any  such  habit.  Do  not  therefore  require 
of  me  proceedings  dishonourable  in  reference  to 
myself  as  well  as  criminal  and  impious  in  regard  to 
you— especially  at  a  moment  when  I  am  myself  re- 
butting an  accusation  of  impiety  advanced  by  Me- 
l£tus.  I  leave  to  you  and  to  the  god,  to  decide 
as  may  turn  out  best  both  for  me  and  for  you^" 
UtMtLt  ^°  ^^®  ^^^  reads  the  *  Platonic  Apology'  of  So- 
apon  the  krat£s  wiU  ever  wish  that  he  had  made  any  other 
defence.  But  it  is  the  speech  of  one  who  delibe- 
rately forgoes  the  immediate  purpose  of  a  defence 
— ^persuasion  of  his  judges ;  who  speaks  for  poste- 
rity, without  regard  to  his  own  life — ''solSL  pos- 
teritatis  curi,  et  abruptis  vitae  blandimentis'."  The 
effect  produced  upon  the  Dikasts  was  such  as  So- 
krat£s  anticipated  beforehand,  and  heard  afterwards 
without  surprise  as  without  discomposure,  in  the 
verdict  of  guilty.  His  only  surprise  was,  at  the 
extreme  smallness  of  the  majority  whereby  that 
verdict  was  passed^.  And  this  is  the  true  matter 
for  astonishment.  Never  before  had  the  Athenian 
Dikasts  heard  such  a  speech  addressed  to  them. 
While  all  of  them  doubtless  knew  Sbkratds  as  a 
very  able  and  very  eccentric  man,  respecting  his 

^  Pkto,  ApoL  Sok.  e.  24.  p.  35. 

'  These  are  the  striking  words  of  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  54)  respecdng  the 
last  hours  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  after  his  suicide  had  been  fully  resolved 
upon,  but  before  it  had  been  consummated :  an  interval  spent  in  tike 
most  careful  and  provident  arrangements  for  the  security  and  welfare 
of  those  around  him — '*  ipsum  viventem  quidem  relictum>  sed  soUl  pos- 
teritatis  cuiA,  et  abruptis  vit«  blandimentis." 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  25.  p.  36  A.  Ovk  dycXsrMmSr  /u>i  ytyopt  r6  ytyop^s 
TovTo,  dXXa  froKif  fiaXKov  6avfidCo»  iKartpo^v  rw  ^^M»r  t6p  yryo»6ra 

upiBi»/&¥.     Ov  yap  4m^  ^X**!^  <^^^  '^^  oKiyov  ifnoAu,  dkk6,  napa 
froKv,  &c. 
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purposes  and  character  they  would  diflfer ;  some 
regarding  him  with  unqualified  hostility,  a  few 
others  with  respectful  admiration »  and  a  still  larger 
number  with  simple  admiration  for  ability,  without 
any  decisive  sentiment  either  of  antipathy  or  esteem. 
But  by  all  these  three  categories,  hardly  excepting 
even  his  admirers,  the  speech  would  be  felt  to  carry 
one  sting  which  never  misses  its  way  to  the  angry 
feelings  of  the  judicial  bosom,  whether  the  judges 
in  session  be  one  or  a  few  or  many — the  sting  of 
''affront  to  the  court."  The  Athenian  Dikasts 
were  always  accustomed  to  be  addressed  with  de- 
ference, often  with  subservience :  they  now  heard 
themselves  lectured  by  a  philosopher  who  stood  be- 
fore them  like  a  fearless  and  invulnerable  superior, 
beyond  their  power,  though  awaiting  their  verdict ; 
one  who  laid  claim  to  a  divine  mission,  which  pro- 
bably many  of  them  believed  to  be  an  imposture-* 
and  who  declared  himself  the  inspired  uprooter  of 
''  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality, '^  which 
purpose  many  would  not  understand,  and  some 
would  not  like.  To  many  his  demeanour  would 
appear  to  betray  an  insolence  not  without  analogy 
to  AlkibiadSs  or  Kritias,  with  whom  his  accuser 
had  compared  him.,  I  have  already  remarked,  in 
reference  to  his  trial,  that  considering  the  number 
of  personal  enemies  whom  he  made,  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  he  was  tried  at  all,  but  that  he  was  not 
tried  until  so  late  in  his  life :  I  now  remark  in  re- 
ference to  the  verdict,  that,  considering  his  speech 
before  the  Dikastery,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
he  was  found  guilty,  but  only  that  such  verdict 
passed  by  so  small  a  majority  as  five  or  six. 
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AnertMm  That  the  condeDiDatioD  of  Sokrat^s  was  brought 
phon  that  OD  distinctly  by  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his  defence — 
might  have  ^^  ^^e  cxpress 'testimony  of  Xenophon.  ''Other 
q^ttodtf  P^'^^os  on  trial  (he  says)  defended  themselves  in 
be  bid  such  manner  as  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Di- 
kasts,  or  flatter,  or  entreat  them,  contrary  to  the 
laws,  and  thus  obtained  acquittal.  But  Sokratds 
would  resort  to  nothing  of  this  customary  practice 
of  the  Dikastery  contrary  to  the  laws.  Though  he 
might  easily  have  been  let  off  by  the  DUcastSy  if  he 
would  have  done  anything  of  the  kind  even  moderately, 
he  preferred  rather  to  adhere  to  the  laws  and  die, 
than  to  save  his  life  by  violating  them\"  Now  no 
one  in  Athens  except  Sokrat^s,  probably ,  would  have 
construed  the  laws  as  requiring  the  tone  of  oration 
which  he  adopted ;  nor  would  he  himself  have  so 
construed  them,  if  he  had  been  twenty  years  younger, 
with  less  of  acquired  dignity,  and  more  years  of 
possible  usefulness  open  before  him.  Without  de- 
basing himself  by  unbecoming  flattery  or  supplica- 
tion, he  would  have  avoided  lecturing  them  as  a 
master  and  superior  < — or  ostentatiously  asserting  a 
divine  mission  for  purposes  which  they  would  hardly 
understand — or  an  independence  of  their  verdict 
which  they  might  construe  as  defiance.    The  rhetor 

^  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  4,  4.  *Ek€ivos  ovdsp  ^tfeXi^o-f  rwy  tUMnuf  cV  r^ 
ducaarffpla^  irop^  rovs  if6fiovs  irot^am'  dXXc^  pqdlvs  h»  d^^U  vir&  rmv 
hiKaoT&v,  *l  Koi  lurpiDiS  ri  rovrmp  iiroltfa-e,  irpOfCKrro  fiaXkop  roTr  p6/wi9 
iy^iwav  airo0avu.Vy  fj  irapapofmp  Qv. 

'  Cicero  (de  Orat.  i.  54, 231) — "  Socrates  ita  in  judicio  capida  pro  se 
ipse  dixit,  ut  non  supplex  aut  reus,  sed  magister  aut  daminms  videreiur 
esse  judicum,*'  So  EpiktStus  also  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  defence 
of  Sukrat^ — "  By  all  means,  abstain  from  supplication  for  mercy;  but 
do  not  put  it  specially  forward,  that  you  wUl  abstain,  unless  you  in- 
tend, like  Sokratds,  purposely  to  provoke  the  judges"  (Arrian,  Epikt^t. 
Diss.  ii.  2,  18). 
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Lysias  is  said  to  have  sent  to  him  a  composed  speech 
for  his  defence,  which  he  declined  to  use,  not  think- 
ing it  suitable  to  his  dignity.  Bat  such  a  man  as 
Lysias  would  hardly  compose  what  would  lower  the 
dignity  even  of  the  loftiest  client — though  he  would 
look  to  the  result  also ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
if  Sokratds  had  pronounced  it — or  even  a  much  less 
able  speech,  if  inoffensive — he  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted. Quintilian^  indeed  expresses  his  satisfac- 
tion that  Sokrat^s  maintained  that  towering  dignity 
which  brought  out  the  rarest  and  most  exalted  of 
his  attributes,  but  which  at  the  same  time  renounced 
all  chance  of  acquittal.  Few  persons  will  dissent 
from  this  criticism :  but  when  we  look  at  the  sen- 
tence, as  we  ought  in  fairness  to  do,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Dikasts,  justice  will  compel  us  to 
admit  that  Sokratds  deliberately  brought  it  upon 
himself. 

If  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  thus  brought  upon  The  sen- 
Sokrat^s  by  his  own  consent  and  cooperation,  much  ^^.ed 
more  may  the  same  remark  be  made  respecting  the  p'J^*^.'* 
capital  sentence  which  followed  it.     In  Athenian 
procedure,  the  penalty  inflicted  was  determined  by 
a  separate  vote  of  the  Dikasts,  taken  after  the  verdict 
of  guilty.    The  accuser  having  named  the  penalty 
which  he  thought  suitable,  the  accused  party  on  his 
side  named  some  lighter  penalty  upon  himself;  and 
between  these  two  the  Dikasts  were  called  on  to 
make  their  option — no  third  proposition  being  ad- 
missible.   The  prudence  of  an  accused  party  always 
induced  him  to  propose,  even  against  himself,  some 
measure  of  punishment  which  the  Dikasts  might  be 

^  QuintiHan,  Inst.  Or.  ii.  IB,  30;  xi.  \,  10;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  40. 
VOL.  VIII.  2  u 
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satisfied  to  accept,  in  preference  to  the  heavier 
sentence  invoked  by  his  antagonist. 

NowMel6tus,  in  his  indictment  and  speechagainst 
Sokrat^s,  had  called  for  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment.  It  was  for  Sokratds  to  make  his  own 
counter-proposition,  and  the  very  small  majority, 
by  which  the  verdict  had  been  pronounced,  afforded 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Dikasts  were  no  way  in- 
clined to  sanction  the  extreme  penalty  against  him. 
They  doubtless  anticipated,  according  to  the  uniform 
practice  before  the  Athenian  courts  of  justice,  that 
he  would  suggest  some  lesser  penalty — fine,  impri- 
sonment, exile,  disfranchisement,  &c.  And  had  he 
done  this  purely  and  simply,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  proposition  would  have  passed.  But 
the  language  of  Sokrat^s,  after  the  verdict,  was  in 
a  strain  yet  higher  than  before  it ;  and  his  resolu- 
tion to  adhere  to  his  own  point  of  view,  disdaining 
the  smallest  abatement  or  concession,  only  the  more 
emphatically  pronounced.  '^What  counter  pro- 
position shall  1  make  to  you  (he  said)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  penalty  of  MelStus  ?  Shall  I  name  to  you 
the  treatment  which  I  think  I  deserve  at  your  hands? 
In  that  case,  my  proposition  would  be  that  I  should 
be  rewarded  with  a  subsistence  at  the  public  expense 
in  the  Prytaneum ;  for  that  is  what  I  really  deserve 
as  a  public  benefactor — one  who  has  neglected  all 
thought  of  bis  own  affairs,  and  embraced  voluntary 
poverty,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  your  best 
interests,  and  to  admonish  you  individually  on  the 
serious  necessity  of  mental  and  moral  improvement. 
Assuredly  I  cannot  admit  that  I  have  deserved  from 
you  any  evil  whatever ;  nor  would  it  be  reasonable 
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in  me  to  propose  exile  or  imprisonment^  which  I 
know  to  be  certain  and  considerable  evils — ^in  place 
of  death,  which  may  perhaps  be  not  an  evil,  but  a 
good*  I  might  indeed  propose  to  you  a  pecuniary 
fine ;  for  the  payment  of  that  would  be  no  evil. 
But  I  am  poor  and  have  no  money :  all  that  I  could 
muster  might  perhaps  amount  to  a  mina;  and  I 
therefore  propose  to  you  a  fine  of  one  mina,  as 
punishment  on  myself.  Plato,  and  my  other  friends 
near  me,  desire  me  to  increase  this  sum  to  thirty 
minee,  and  they  engage  to  pay  it  for  me.  A  fine  of 
thirty  minee,  therefore,  is  the  counter-penalty  which 
I  submit  for  your  judgment ^" 

Subsistence  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  public  ex-  Aggmvi. 
pense,  was  one  of  the  greatest  honorary  distinctions  ing  in  the 
which  the  citizens  of  Athens  ever  conferred ;  an  against  him 
emphatic  token  of  public  gratitude.    That  Sokratfis  q"e?^ 
therefore  should  proclaim  himself  worthy  of  such  K»^>»- 
an  honour,  and  talk  of  assessing  it  upon  himself  in 
lieu  of  a  punishment,  before  the  very  Dikasts  who 
had  just  passed  against  him  a  verdict  of  guilty — 
would  be  received  by  them  as  nothing  less  than  a 
deliberate  insult ;  a  defiance  of  judicial  authority, 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  prove,  to  an  opinionated 
and  haughty  citizen,  that  he  could  not  commit  with 
impunity.    The  persons  who  heard  his  language 
with  the  greatest  distress,  were  doubtless  Plato, 
Krito,  and  his  other  friends  around  him ;   who, 
though  sympathising  with  him  fully,  knew  well  that 
he  was  assuring  the  success  of  the  proposition  of 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  26,  27, 28.  p.  37, 38.    I  give,  as  well  as  T  can, 
the  Bubstantiye  propositions,  apart  from  the  emphatic  language  of  the    . 
original. 

2u2 
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Mel£tu8^  and  would  regret  that  he  should  thus 
throw  away  his  life  by  what  they  would  think  an 
iiUplaced  and  unnecessary  self-exaltation.  Had  he 
proposed,  with  little  or  no  preface,  the  substitute- 
fine  of  thirty  minae  with  which  this  part  of  .his 
speech  concluded,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  the  majority  of  Dikaists  would  have  voted 
for  it. 
Sentence  of  The  Sentence  of  death  passed  against  him,  by 
aoiatead-  what  majority  we  do  not  know.  But  SokratSs  nei- 
Soknt£s°to  ther  altered  his  tone,  nor  manifested  any  regret  for 
ora^dLu.  ^^^  language  by  which  he  had  himself  seconded  the 
purpose  of  his  accusers.  On  the  contrary,  he  told 
the  Dikasts,  in  a  short  address  prior  to  his  depart- 
ure for  the  prison,  that  he  was  satisfied  both  with 
his  own  conduct  and  with  the  result.  The  divine 
sign  (he  said)  which  was  wont  to  restrain  him,  often 
on  very  small  occasions,  both  in  deeds  and  in  words 
— had  never  manifested  itself  once  to  him  through- 
out the  whole  day,  neither  when  he  came  thither  at 
first,  nor  at  any  one  point  throughout  his  whole 
discourse.  The  tacit  acquiescence  of  this  infalUble 
monitor  satisfied  him  not  only  that  he  had  spoken 
rightly,  but  that  the  sentence  passed  was  in  reality 
no  evil  to  him ;  that  to  die  now  was  the  best  thing 
which  could  befall  him^.  Eiither  death  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  sound,  perpetual,  and  dreamless  sleep — 
which  in  his  judgment  would  be  no  loss,  but  rather 
a  gain,  compared  with  the  present  life ;  or  else,  if 
the  common  mythes  were  true,  death  would  transfer 
him  to  a  second  life  in  Hades,  where  he  would  find  all 

>  See  Plato,  Krito,  c.  5.  p.  45  B. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  31.  p.  40  B;  c.  33.  p.  41  D. 
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the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  the  past  gene- 
rally— so  as  to  pursue  in  conjunction  with  them  the 
business  of  mutual  cross-examination,  and  debate 
on  ethical  progress  and  perfection). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  really  Satisfaction 
appeared  to  Sokrates  in  this  point  of  view,  and  to  ^th  the 
his  friends  also,  after  the  event  had  happened —  J^°deu^. 
though  doubtless  not  at  the  time  when  they  were  ™*f.«>n- 
about  to  lose  him.  He  took  his  line  of  defence  ad- 
visedly, and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  result.  It 
supplied  him  with  the  fittest  of  all  opportunities  for 
manifesting,  in  an  impressive  manner,  both  his  per- 
sonal ascendency  over  human  fears  and  weakness, 
and  the  dignity  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  divine 
mission.  It  took  him  away  in  his  full  grandeur  and 
glory,  like  the  setting  of  the  tropical  sun,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  senile  decay  might  be  looked  upon  as 
close  at  hand.  He  calculated  that  his  defence  and 
bearing  on  the  trial  would  be  the  most  emphatic 
lesson  which  he  could  possibly  read  to  the  youth  of 
Athens;  more  emphatic,  probably,  than  the  sum 
total  of  those  lessons  which  his  remaining  life  might 
suffice  to  give,  if  he  shaped  his  defence  otherwise. 
This  anticipation  of  the  eifect  of  the  concluding 
scene  of  his  life,  setting  the  seal  on  all  his  prior  dis- 
courses— manifests  itself  in  portions  of  his  conclu- 
ding words  to  the  Dikasts,  wherein  he  tells  them 
that  they  will  not,  by  putting  him  to  death,  rid 
themselves  of  the  importunity  of  the  cross-examining 
Elenchus ;  that  numbers  of  young  men,  more  rest- 
less and  obtrusive  than  he,  already  carried  within 
them  that  impulse,  which  they  would  now  proceed 

>  Pkito,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  32.  p.  40  C;  p.  41  B. 
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to  apply ;  his  superiority  having  hitherto  kept  them 
back^  It  was  thus  the  persuasion  of  Sokrat^s,  that 
his  removal  would  be  the  signal  for  numerous  apo- 
8tles,putting  forthwith  increased  energy  that  process 
of  interrogatory  test  and  spur  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted his  life,  and  which  doubtless  was  to  him  far 
dearer  and  more  sacred  than  his  life.  Nothing  could 
be  more  effective  than  his  lofty  bearing  on  his  trial, 
for  inflaming  the  enthusiasm  of  young  men  thus 
predisposed ;  and  the  loss  of  life  was  to  him  com- 
pensated by  the  missionary  successors  whom  he 
calculated  on  leaving  behind. 
^^|2^/"  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  SokratSs  would 
^hc^re^^  have  drunk  the  cup  of  hemlock  in  the  prison,  on 
iiisesto      the  day  after  his  trial.     But  it  so  happened  that 

accept  tiie  •^  *  * 

means  of     the  day  of  his  sentence  was  immediately  after  that 


his  serene  ou  which  the  sacred  ship  started  on  its  yearly  cere* 
^^'  monial  pilgrimage  from  Athens  to  Delos,  for  the 
festival  of  Apollo.  Until  the  return  of  this  vessel 
to  Athens,  it  was  accounted  unholy  to  put  any  per- 
son to  death  by  public  authority.  Accordingly, 
Sokratds  remained  in  prison — and  we  are  pained 
to  read,  actually  with  chains  on  his  legs — during 
the  interval  that  this  ship  was  absent,  thirty  days 
altogether.  His  friends  and  companions  had  free 
access  to  him,  passing  nearly  all  their  time  with 
him  in  the  prison ;  and  Krito  had  even  arranged  a 
scheme  for  procuring  his  escape,  by  a  bribe  to  the 
gaoler.  This  scheme  was  only  prevented  from  taking 
effect  by  the  decided  refusal  of  SokratSs  to  become 
a  party  in  any  breach  of  the  law^;  a  resolution, 
which  we  should  expect  as  a  matter  of  course,  after 

>  PUto,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  30.  p.  39  C.  *  Plato,  Krito,  c.  2,  3  teq. 
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the  line  which  he  had  taken  in  his  defence.  His 
days  were  spent  in  the  prison  in  discourse  respect- 
ing ethical  and  human  subjects,  which  had  formed 
the  charm  and  occupation  of  his  previous  life :  it  is 
to  the  last  of  these  days  that  his  conversation  with 
Simmias,  KebSs,  and  Phaedon,  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  is  referred  in  the  Platonic  Dialogue 
called  '  Phsedon.'  Of  that  conversation  the  main 
topics  and  doctrines  are  Platonic  rather  than  So- 
kratic.  But  the  picture  which  the  dialogue  pre- 
sents of  the  temper  and  state  of  mind  of  Sokratds, 
during  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  is  one  of  immortal 
beauty  and  interest,  exhibiting  his  serene  and  even 
playful  equanimity,  amidst  the  uncontrolable  emo- 
tions of  his  surrounding  friends — the  genuine,  un- 
forced persuasion,  governing  both  his  words  and 
his  acts,  of  what  he  had  pronounced  before  the 
Dikasts,  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  no  calamity 
to  him^ — and  the  unabated  maintenance  of  that 
earnest  interest  in  the  improvement  of  man  and 
society,  which  had  for  so  many  years  formed  both 
his  paramount  motive  and  his  active  occupation. 
The  details  of  the  last  scene  are  given  with  minute 
fidelity,  even  down  to  the  moment  of  his  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  consoling  to  remark  that  the  cup  of 
hemlock  (the  means  employed  for  executions  by 
public  order  at  Athens)  produced  its  effect  by  steps 
far  more  exempt  from  sufiering  than  any  natural 
death  which  was  likely  to  befall  him.  Those  who 
have  read  what  has  been  observed  above  respecting 
the  strong  religious  persuasions  of  SokratSs,  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  his  last  words,  ad- 

>  Plato,  Fhtedott,  e.  77.  p.  84  £. 
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dressed  to  Krito  immediately  before  he  passed  into 
a  state  of  iDsensibility,  were — **  Krito,  we  owe  a 
cock  to  ifisculapius:  discharge  the  debt,  and  by 
no  means  omit  it^" 
2JgM^  Thus  perished  the  "  parens  philosophise" — ^the 
first  of  Ethical  philosophers  ;  a  man  who  opened  to 
Science  both  new  matter,  alike  copious  and  valuable 
— and  a  new  method,  memorable  not  less  for  its 
originality  and  efficacy,  than  for  the  profound  phi- 
losophical basis  on  which  it  rests.  Though  Greece 
produced  great  poets,  orators,  speculative  philoso- 
phers, historians,  &c.,  yet  other  countries,  having 
the  benefit  of  Grecian  literature  to  begin  with,  have 

• 

nearly  equaled  her  in  all  these  lines,  and  surpassed 
her  in  some.  But  where  are  we  to  look  for  a  pa* 
rallel  to  Sokratds,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Grecian 
world  ?  The  cross-examining  Elenchus,  which  he 
not  only  first  struck  out,  but  wielded  with  such 
matchless  effect  and  to  such  noble  purposes,  has 
been  mute  ever  since  his  last  conversation  in  the 
prison ;  for  even  his  great  successor  Plato  was  a 
writer  and  lecturer,  not  a  colloquial  dialectician. 
No  man  has  ever  been  found  strong  enough  to  bend 
his  bow ;  much  less,  sure  enough  to  use  it  as  he  did. 
His  life  remains  as  the  only  evidence,  but  a  very 
satisfactory  evidence,  how  much  can  be  done  by 
this  sort  of  intelligent  interrogation ;  how  powerful 
is  the  interest  which  it  can  be  made  to  inspire — 
how  energetic  the  stimulus  which  it  can  apply  in 
awakening  dormant  reason  and  generating  new 
mental  power. 

It  has  been  often  customary  to  exhibit  Sokrat^s 

^  Plato^  PhiedoD,  c.  155.  p.  118  A. 
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as  a  moral  preacher,  in  which  character  probably  he  ^j^» 
has  acquired  to  himself  the  general  reverence  at-  Sokntss  u 
tached  to  his  name.   This  is  indeed  a  true  attribute,  preacher 
but  not  the  characteristic  or  salient  attribute,  nor  ^^"i^ 
that  by  which  he  permanently  worked  on  mankind.  JJl^^!^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Arkesilaus,  and  the  New  Aca-  *^e  *^^^^ 

incorrect* 

demy  \  a  century  and  more  afterwards,  thought  that 
they  were  following  the  example  of  SokratSs  (and 
Cicero  seems  to  have  thought  so  too)  when  they 
reasoned  against  every  thing — and  when  they  laid  it 
down  as  a  system,  that  against  every  affirmative  po- 

'  Cicero,  Academ.  Post.  i.  12, 44.  "  Cum  Zenone  Arcesilas  aibi  omne 
certamen  institiiity  non  pertmaci&  aut  studio  vincendi  (ut  mihi  quidem 
Tidetur),  sed  earum  rerum  obscuiitate^  quie  ad  confessionem  ignorationis 
adduxerant  Socratem,  et  jam  ante  Socratem,  Democritumx  Anaxa^ram, 
Empedoclem,  omnes  pene  veteres;  qui  nihil  oognosdj  nihil  perdpi, 

nihil  sdri,  posse,  dixerunt Itaque  Arcesilas  negabat,  esse  quidquam, 

quod  sdri  posset,  ne  illud  quidem  ipsum,  quod  Socrates  sibi  reliquisset : 
sic  omnia  latere  in  occulto."  Compare  Academ.  Prior,  ii.  23,  74 ;  de 
Nat.  Deor.  i.  5, 11. 

In  another  passage  (Academ.  Post.  i.  4, 17)  Cicero  speaks  (or  rather 
introduces  Varro  as  speaking)  rather  confusedly.  He  talks  of  '*  illam 
Socraticam  dubitationem  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  nuli&  affirmatione  adbi- 
bitiL,  Gonsnetttdinem  disserendi :"  but  a  few  lines  before,  he  had  said 
what  implies  that  men  might  (in  the  opinion  of  Sokrat^)  come  to  learn 
and  know  what  belonged  to  human  conduct  and  human  duties. 

Again  (in  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  4,  8)  he  admits  that  Sokratis  had  a  positive 
ulterior  purpose  in  his  negative  questioning — "  vetus  et  Socratica  ratio 
contra  alterius  opinionem  disserendi :  nam  ita  fieu^illime,  quid  veri  simil- 
limum  esset,  inveniri  posse  Socrates  arbitrabatur.'' 

Tennemann  (Gesch.  der  Philos.  ii.  5.  vol.  ii.  p.  169-175)  seeks  to 
make  out  considerable  analogy  between  Sokratds  and  Pyrrho.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  analogy  only  goes  thus  far — ^that  both  agreed  in 
repudiating  all  speculations  not  ethical  (see  the  verses  of  Timon  upon 
Pynho,  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  65).  But  in  regard  to  Ethics,  the  two  differed 
materially.  Sokrat^  maintained  that  Ethics  were  matter  of  science, 
and  the  proper  subject  of  study.  Pyrrho  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  - 
have  thought  that  speculation  was  just  as  useless,  and  science  just  as 
unattainable,  upon  Ethics  as  upon  Physics;  that  nothing  was  to  be 
attended  to  except  feelings,  and  nothing  cultivated  except  good  dis- 
positions. 
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sitiooi  an  equal  force  of  negative  argument  might 
be  brought  up  as  counterpoise*    Now  this  view  of 
Sokratis  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  merely  partial, 
but  incorrect.     He  entertained  no  such  systematic 
distrust  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  attain  certainty. 
He  laid  down  a  clear  (though  erroneous)  line  of 
distinction  between  the  knowable  and  the  unknow- 
able.  About  physics,  he  was  more  than  a  sceptic — 
he  thought  that  man  could  know  nothing :  the  gods 
did  not  intend  that  man  should  acquire  any  such 
information,  and  therefore  managed  matters  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  beyond  his  ken,  for  all  except  the 
simplest  phsenomena  of  daily  wants :  moreoveri  not 
only  man  could  not  acquire  such  information,  but 
ought  not  to  labour  after  it.     But  respecting  the 
topics  which  concern  man  and  society,  the  views  of 
Sokrat^s  were  completely  the  reverse.    This  was 
the  field  which  the  gods  had  expressly  assigned, 
not  merely  to  human  practice,  but  to  human  study 
and  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  a  field,  wherein,  with 
that  view,  they  managed  pheenomena  on  principles 
of  constant  and  observable  sequence,  so  that  every 
man  who  took  the  requisite  pains  might  know  them. 
Nay,  SokratSs  went  a  step  further — and  this  forward 
step   is  the  fundamental  conviction  upon  which 
all  his  missionary  impulse  hinges.   He  thought  that 
every  man  not  only  might  know  these  things,  but 
ought  to  know  them ;  that  he  could  not  possibly 
act  well,  unless  he  did  know  them  ;  and  that  it  was 
bis  imperious  duty  to  learn  them  as  he  would  learn 
a  profession  :  otherwise  he  was  nothing  better  than 
a  slave,  unfit  to  be  trusted  as  a  free  and  accountable 
being.     SokratSs  felt  persuaded  that  no  man  could 
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behave  as  a  just,  temperate,  courageous,  piouSi  pa* 
triotic  agent, — unless  be  taught  himself  to  know 
correctly  what  justice,  temperance,  courage,  piety, 
and  patriotism,  &c.  really  were.  He  was  possessed 
with  the  truly  Baconian  idea,  that  the  power  of 
steady  moral  action  depended  upon,  and  was  limited 
by,  the  rational  comprehension  of  moral  ends  and 
means.  But  when  he  looked  at  the  minds  around  him, 
he  perceived  that  few  or  none  either  had  any  such 
comprehension,  or  had  ever  studied  to  acquire  it — 
yet  at  the  same  time  every  man  felt  persuaded  that 
he  did  possess  it,  and  acted  confidently  upon  such 
persuasion.  Here  then  Sokratds  found  that  the  first 
outwork  for  him  to  surmount,  was,  that  universal 
*'  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  against 
which  he  declares  such  emphatic  war ;  and  against 
which,  also,  though  under  another  form  of  words 
and  in  reference  to  other  subjects,  Bacon  declares 
war  not  less  emphatically,  two  thousand  years  after- 
wards— **  Opinio  copiae  inter  causas  inopiae  est." 
Sokratds  found  that  those  notions  respecting  human 
and  social  affairs,  on  which  each  man  relied  and 
acted,  were  nothing  but  spontaneous  products  of  the 
*'  intellectus  sibi  permissus," — of  the  intellect  left  to 
itself  either  without  any  guidance,  or  with  only  the 
blind  guidance  of  sympathies,  antipathies,  authority, 
or  silent  assimilation.  They  were  products  got  to- 
gether (to  use  Bacon's  language)  ''  from  much  faith 
and  much  chance,  and  from  the  primitive  sugges- 
tions of  boyhood,"  not  merely  without  care  or  study, 
but  without  even  consciousness  of  the  process,  and 
without  any  subsequent  revision.  Upon  this  basis 
the  Sophists,  or  professed  teachers  for  active  life, 
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sought  to  erect  a  superstructure  of  virtue  and  abi- 
lity; but  to  Sokratte,  such  an  attempt  appeared 
hopeless  and  contradictory — not  less  impracticable 
than  Bacon  in  his  time  pronounced  it  to  be,  to  carry 
up  the  tree  of  science  into  majesty  and  fruit-bearing, 
without  first  clearing  away  those  fundamental  vices 
which  lay  unmolested  and  in  poisonous  influence 
round  its  root.  Sokrat^s  went  to  work  in  the  Ba* 
conian  manner  and  spirit ;  bringing  his  cross-exa- 
mining process  to  bear,  as  the  first  condition  to 
all  further  improvement,  upon  these,  rude,  self-be- 
gotten, incoherent  generalisations,  which  passed  in 
men's  minds  for  competent  and  directing  know- 
ledge. But  he,  not  less  than  Bacon,  performs  this 
analysis,  not  with  a  view  to  finality  in  the  negative, 
but  as  the  first  stage  towards  an  ulterior  profit — as 
the  preliminary  purification,  indispensable  to  future 
positive  result.  In  the  physical  sciences,  to  which 
Bacon's  attention  was  chiefly  turned,  no  such  result 
could  be  obtained  without  improved  experimental 
research,  bringing  to  light  facts  new  and  yet  un- 
known ;  but  on  those  topics  which  Sokrat^s  dis- 
cussed, the  elementary  data  of  the  inquiry  were  all 
within  the  hearer's  experience,  requiring  only  to 
be  pressed  upon  his  notice,  affirmatively  as  well  as 
negatively,  together  with  the  appropriate  ethical 
and  political  End  ;  in  such  manner  as  to  stimulate 
within  him  the  rational  efibrt  requisite  for  combining 
them  anew  upon  consistent  principles. 

If  then  the  philosophers  of  the  New  Academy 
considered  Sokratds  either  as  a  sceptic,  or  as  a  par- 
tisan of  systematic  negation,  they  misinterpreted 
his  character,  ^d  mistook  the  first  stage  of  his 
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process — ^tbat  which  Plato,  Bacon,  and  Herschel  Sokrttss, 
call  the  purification  of  the  intellect — for  the  ulti-  and  prac- 
mate  goal.   The  Elenchus,  as  Sokratds  used  it,  was  ei^J.n^ 
animated  by  the  truest  spirit  of  positive  science,  £j*^m^^ 
and  formed  an  indispensable  precursor  to  its  at- 
tainment ^ 

There  are  two  points,  and  two  points  only,  in  '^^ff^^ 
topics  concerning  man  and  society,  with  regard  to  sokrat^  u 
which  Sokratds  is  a  sceptic— or  rather,  which  he  u^j 
denies ;  and  on  the  negation  of  which,  his  whole  '"^''^«- 
method  and  purpose  turn.  He  denies,  first,  that 
men  can  know  that  on  which  they  have  bestowed  no 
conscious  efibrt,  no  deliberate  pains,  no  systematic 
study,  in  learning.  He  denies,  next,  that  men  can 
practise  what  they  do  not  know^ — ^that  they  can  be 
just,  or  temperate,  or  virtuous  generally,  without 
knowing  what  justice,  or  temperance,  or  virtue  is. 
To  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  his  own 
negative  conviction,  on  these  two  points — ^is  indeed 
his  first  object,  and  the  primary  purpose  of  his 
multiform  dialectical  manoeuvring.  But  though 
negative  in  his  means,  Sokrat^s  is  strictly  positive 
in  his  ends:  his  attack  is  undertaken  only  with 
distinct  view  to  a  positive  result ;  in  order  to  shame 
them  out  of  the  illusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  spur 
them  on  and  arm  them  for  the  acquisition  of  real, 
assured,  comprehensive,  self- explanatory,  knowledge 
— as  the  condition  and  guarantee  of  virtuous  prac- 
tice.   Sokratds  was  indeed  the  reverse  of  a  sceptic : 

1  Plato,  Apd.  Sok.  c.  7.  p.  22  A.  dec  ^  vfuy  r^v  ift^  vXmnfp  ^idcZfdc, 
&ov€p  Tiva9  v6vQVi  mvovvTos,  &c. 
*  So  Demokritus,  Fnigm.  ed.  Mullaeh^  p.  185.  Fr.  131.  ciht  r^x*^. 
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DO  man  ever  looked  upon  life  with  a  more  positive 
and  practical  eye :  no  man  ever  pursued  his  mark 
with  a  clearer  perception  of  the  road  which  he  was 
travelling :  no  man  ever  combined,  in  like  manner, 
the  absorbing  enthusiasm  of  a  missionary  \  with  the 
acuteness,the  originality,  the  inventive  resource,  and 
the  generalising  comprehension,  of  a  philosopher. 
Method  of       His  method  yet  survives,  as  far  as  such  method 
of  imifenai  can  survive,  in  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato.     It 
^^*^^  ^^  is  a  process  of  eternal  value  and  of  universal  appli- 
cation.   That  purification  of  the  intellect,  which 
Bacon  signalized  as  indispensable  for  rational  or 
scientific  progress,  the  Sokratic  Elenchus  affords  the 
only  known  instrument  for  at  least  partially  accom* 
plishing.    However  little  that  instrument  may  have 
been  applied  since  the  death  of  its  inventor,  the 
necessity  and  use  of  it  neither  have  disappeared, 
nor  ever  can  disappear.    There  are  few  men  whose 
minds  are  not  more  or  less  in  that  state  of  sham 
knowledge  against  which  Sokratds  made  war :  there 
is  no  man  whose  notions  have  not  been  first  got 
together  by  spontaneous,  unexamined,  unconscious, 
uncertified  association — resting  upon  forgotten  par- 
ticulars, blending  together  disparates  or  inconsist* 
encies,  and  leaving  in  his  mind  old  and  familiar 

^  Aristotle  (Problem,  c.  30.  p.  953  Bek.)  numbers  both  Sokrat^s  and 
Plato  (compare  Plutarch,  Lyaand.  c.  2)  among  those  to  whom  he  as- 
eribea  ipvirw  /icXayxoXue^v — ^the  black  bile  and  ecstatic  temperament. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  this  with  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoric  (ii. 
17)#  in  which  he  ranks  SokratSs  among  the  sedate  persons  {araa-iftov). 
The  first  of  the  two  assertions  seems  countenanced  by  the  anecdotes 
respecting  Sokrat^  (in  Plato^  Symposion,  p.  175  B,  p.  220  C),  that  he 
stood  in  the  same  posture,  quite  unmoTed«  even  for  several  hours  con- 
tinuously, absorbed  in  meditation  upon  some  idea  which  had  aeiied  his 
mind. 
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phrases,  and  oracular  propositioDS,  of  which  he  has 
never  rendered  to  himself  account :  there  is  no  man, 
who,  if  he  he  destined  for  vigorous  and  profitable 
scientific  effort,  has  not  found  it  a  necessary  branch 
of  self-education,  to  break  up,  disentangle,  analyse, 
and  reconstruct,  these  s^ncient  mental  compounds — 
and  who  has  not  been  driven  to  do  it  by  his  own 
lame  and  solitary  efforts,  since  the  giant  of  the  col- 
loquial Elenchus  no  longer  stands  in  the  market- 
place to  lend  him  help  and  stimulus. 

To  hear  of  any  man\  especially  of  so  illustrious  Condemoa. 
a  man,  being  condemned  to  death  on  such  accu-  ^s^^ 
sations  as  that  of  heresy  and  alleged  corruption  of  ^^^^f 
youth — inspires  at  the  present  day  a  sentiment  of  intoi«nce. 
indignant  reprobation,  the  force  of  which  I  have 
no  desire  to  enfeeble.    The  fact  stands  eternally  re- 
corded as  one  among  the  thousand  misdeeds  of  in- 
tolerance,  religious  and  political.     But  since  amidst 
this  catalogue  each  item  has  its  own  peculiar  cha* 
racter,  grave  or  light — we  are  bound  to  consider  at 
what  point  of  the  scale  the  condemnation  of  So- 
kratds  is  to  be  placed,  and  what  inferences  it  justifies 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Athenians.     Now 
if  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we    . 


^  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  given,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  fourth  Tolume  (Ap- 
pend. VII.  p.  526  seq.),  an  interesting  and  instructiTe  review  of  the 
recent  sentiments  expressed  hy  Hegel,  and  by  some  other  eminent 
German  authors,  on  Sokratds  and  his  condemnation.  It  affords  me 
much  satis&ction  to  see  that  he  has  bestowed  such  just  animadversions 
on  the  unmeasured  bitterness,  as  well  as  upon  the  untenable  views,  of 
M.  Forchhammer's  treatise  respecting  Sokntls. 

I  dissent  however  altogether  from  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Thiilwall 
speaks  about  the  Sophists,  both  in  this  Appendix  and  elsewhere.  My 
opinion,  respecting  the  persons  so  called,  has  been  given  at  length  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 
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shall  find  them  all  extenuating ;  and  so  powerfiil 
indeed,  as  to  reduce  such  inferences  to  their  mini- 
mum, consistent  with  the  general  class  to  which  the 
incident  belongs. 
Bxtoiiit.         First,  the  sentiment  now  prevalent  is  founded 

uBffClICIIOI* 

upon  a  conviction  that  such  matters  as  heresy  and 


orthodox     heretical  teaching  of  youth  are  not  proper  for  judi- 
menT^     cial  cognizaucc.     Even  in  the  modern  world,  such 


genenaiy  *  couvictlou  is  of  rcccut  date ;  and  in  the  fifth  cen- 
ttmol!'*"*  ^^^  ^•^•»  ^^  ^^  unknown.  Sokrat^s  himself  would 
not  have  agreed  in  it ;  and  all  Grecian  governments, 
oligarchical  and  democratical  alike,  recognised  the 
opposite.  The  testimony  furnished  by  Plato  is  on 
this  point  decisive.*  When  we  examine  the  two 
positive  communities  which  he  constructs,  in  the 
treatises  'De  Republica  *  and  *  De  Legibus,'  we  find 
that  there  is  nothing  about  which  he  is  more  anxious, 
than  to  establish  an  unresisted  orthodoxy  of  doc- 
trine, opinion,  and  education.  A  dissenting  and 
free-spoken  teacher,  such  as  Sokratds  was  at  Athens, 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pursue  his  vocation 
for  a  week,  in  the  Platonic  Republic.  Plato  would 
not  indeed  condemn  him  to  death ;  but  he  would 
put  him  to  silence,  and  in  case  of  need,  send  him 
away.  This  in  fact  is  the  consistent  deduction,  if 
you  assume  that  the  state  is  to  determine  what  is 
orthodoxy  and  orthodox  teaching — and  to  repress 
what  contradicts  its  own  views.  Now  all  the  Gre- 
cian states,  including  Athens,  held  this  principle\ 
of  interference  against  the  dissenting  teacher.  But 
at  Athens,  though  the  principle  was  recognised,  yet 
the  application  of  it  was  counteracted  by  resisting 

^  See  Plato,  Euthypliron,  c.  3.  p.  3  D. 
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forces  which  it  did  not  find  elsewhere ;  by  the  de- 
mocratical  constitution  with  its  liberty  of  speech 
and  love  of  speech — by  the  more  active  spring  of 
individual  intellect — and  by  the  toleration,  greater 
there  than  anywhere  else,  shown  to  each  man's  pe* 
culiarities  of  every  sort.  In  any  other  government 
of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the  Platonic  Republic,  So- 
krat^s  would  have  been  quickly  arrested  in  his  ca- 
reer, even  if  not  severely  punished  ;  in  Athens,  he 
was  allowed  to  talk  and  teach  publicly  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  and  then  condemned  when  an 
old  man*  Of  these  two  applications  of  the  same 
mischievops  principle,  assuredly  the  latter  is  at 
once  the  more  moderate  and  the  less  noxious. 

Secondly,  the  force  of  this  last  consideration,  as  Number  of 
an  extenuating  circumstance  in  regard  to  the  Athe-  ^^"e? 
nians,  is  much  increased,  wherf  we  reflect  upon  the  JJjf^^; 
number  of  individual  enemies  whom  Sokrat^s  made 
to  himself  in  the  prosecution  of  his  cross-examining 
process.  Here  were  a  multitude  of  individuals,  in- 
cluding men  personally  the  most  eminent  and  ef- 
fective in  the  city,  prompted^by  special  antipathies, 
over  and  above  general  convictions,  to  call  into 
action  the  dormant  state-principle  of  intolerance 
against  an  obnoxious  teacher.  If,  under  such  pro- 
vocation, he  was  allowed  to  reach  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  to  talk  publicly  for  so  many  years,  before  any 
real  MelStus  stood  forward — this  attests  conspi- 
cuously the  efficacy  of  the  restraining  dispositions 
among  the  people,  which  made  their  practical  habits 
more  liberal  than  their  professed  principles. 

Thirdly,  whoever  has  read  the  account  of  the  trial 
and  defence  of  Sokratds,  will  see  that  he  himself 

VOL.  VIII.  2  X 
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Hit  oon.      contributed  quite  as  much  to  the  result  as  all  the 

demnatioii 

brougbt  on  three  accusers  united.  Not  only  he  omitted  to  do 
*^  '  all  that  might  have  been  done  without  dishonour, 
to  ensure  acquittal — but  he  held  positive  language 
very  nearly  such  as  Meldtus  himself  would  have 
sought  to  put  in  his  mouth.  He  did  this  delibe- 
rately— ^having  an  exalted  opinion  both  of  himself 
and  his  own  mission — ^and  accounting  the  cup  of 
hemlock,  at  his  age,  to  be  no  calamity.  It  was 
only  by  such  marked  and  offensive  self-exaltation 
that  he  brought  on  the  first  vote  of  the  Dikastery, 
even  then  the  narrowest  majority,  by  which  he  was 
found  guilty :  it  was  only  by  a  still  more  aggravated 
manifestation  of  the  same  kind,  even  to  the  pitch 
qf  something  like  insult,  that  he  brought  on  the 
second  vote,  which  pronounced  the  capital  sentence. 
Now  it  would  be  uncf&ndid  not  to  allow  for  the  effisct 
of  such  a  proceeding  on  the  minds  of  the  Dikastery. 
They  were  not  at  all  disposed,  of  their  own  accord^ 
to  put  in  force  the  recognised  principle  of  intole- 
rance against  him.  But  when  they  found  that  the 
man  who  stood  before  them  charged  with  this  offence, 
addressed  them  in  a  tone  such  as  Dikasts  had  never 
heard  before  and  could  hardly  hear  with  calmness 
— ^they  could  not  but  feel  disposed  to  credit  all  the 
worst  inferences  which  his  accusers  had  suggested, 
and  to  regard  SokratSs  as  a  dangerous  man  both 
religiously  and  politically,  against  whom  it  was  re- 
quisite to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  court  and  con- 
stitution. 

In  appreciating  this  memorable  incident,  there- 
fore, though  the  mischievous  principle,  of  intole- 
rance cannot  be  denied,  yet  all  the  circumstances 
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show  that  that  principle  was  neither  irritable  nor 
predominant  in  the  Athenian  bosom — that  even  a 
large  body  of  collateral  antipathies  did  not  readily 
call  it  forth  against  any  individual — that  the  more 
liberal  and  generous  dispositions,  which  deadened 
its  malignity,  were  of  steady  efficacy,  not  easily  over- 
borne— and  that  the  condemnation  ought  to  count 
as  one  of  the  least  gloomy  items  in  an  essentially 
gloomy  catalogue. 

Let  us  add,  that  as  SokratSs  himself  did  not  ac- 
count his  own  condemnation  and  death,  at  his  age, 
to  be  any  misfortune,  but  rather  a  favourable  dis- 
pensation of  the  gods,  who  removed  him  just  in 
time  to  escape  that  painful  consciousness  of  intel- 
lectual decline,  which  induced  Demokritus  to  pre- 
pare the  poison  for  himself — so  his  friend  Xenophon 
goes  a  step  further,  and  while  protesting  against  the 
verdict  of  guilty,  extols  the  manner  of  death  as  a 
subject  of  triumph — as  the  happiest,  most  honour- 
able, and  most  gracious  way,  in  which  the  gods 
could  set  the  seal  upon  a  useful  and  exalted  life^ 

It  is  asserted  by  Diodorus,  and  repeated  with  ex-  TheAthe- 
aggerations  by  other  later  authors,  that  after  the  no^repent 
death  of  SokratSs  the  Athenians  bitterly  repented  **• 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  treated  him,  and 
that  they  even  went  so  far  as  tp  put  hi&  accusers  to 
death  without  trial^.     I  know  not  upon  what  au- 


*  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  8,  3 — 

"  Denique  Democritmn  postquam  matura  vetustas 


Admonuit  memores  motus  languescere  mentis, 
Sponte  8uA  letho  sese  obyius  obtulit  ipse." 

(Lucretius,  iii.  1052.) 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  3/  with  Wesseling's  note ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  43 ;  Argu- 
ment, ad  Isokrat.  Or.  xi.  Busiris. 
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thoriiy  this  statement  is  made,  and  I  disbelieve  it 
altogether.  From  the  tone  of  Xenophon's  '  Memo- 
rabilia/ there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the 
memory  of  Sokrat^s  still  continued  to  be  unpopular 
at  Athens  when  that  collection  was  composed. 
Plato,  too,  left  Athens  immediately  after  the  death 
of  his  master,  and  remained  absent  for  a  long  series 
of  years:  indirectly,  I  think,  this  affords  a  pre- 
sumption that  no  such  reaction  took  place  in  Athe- 
nian sentiment  as  that  which  Diodorus  alleges ;  and 
the  same  presumption  is  countenimced  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  orator  ^schinSs  speaks  of  the 
condemnation,  half  a  century  afterwards.  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Athenian  Dikasts,  who 
doubtless  felt  themtselves  justified,  and  more  than 
justified,  in  condemning  Sokrat£s  after  his  own 
speech — ^retracted  that  sentiment  after  his  decease. 


END  OF  VOL.  VIII. 
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